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OROTIC 
DELIVERED    AT    LANSING-,    JULY    4th,     1861, 
BY  HOI.  JAMES  ¥.  CAMPBELL. 


Eigbty'five  years  ago  this  day,  the  Fathers  of 
this  Republic  determined  to  build  up,  and  leave 
to  their  children  through  all  time,  a  free  and 
independent  government.  Feeling  in  their  hearts 
the  greatness  of  their  undertaking,  but  trust- 
ing in  God  to  aid  them  in  what  they  deemed  a 
sacred  duty,  they  entered  upon  their  work  \?ith 
no  misgivings,  assured  that  the  right  would 
prevail.  They  were  a  scattered  few  going  forth 
to  meet  an  ancient  and  solid  kingdom— a  poor 
community  striving  against  a  rich — feeble  and 
obscure  colonies  against  a  realm  whose  name 
was  mighty  in  all  lands.  But  they  knev/  that 
the  population,  and  wealth,  and  glory  of  Eug- 
land,  came  only  from  the  free  laws,  which  secur- 
ed to  her  inhabitants  safety  in  person  and  pos- 
sessions, from  any  oppressive  encroachment. 
They  knew  that  the  step  they  were  taking  was 
only  to  protect  that,  which  the  parent  country  v/as 
bound  by  its  own  constitution  to  uphold ;  and 
that  they  were  performing  a  necessary  task,  im° 
posed  on  them  by  the  faithlessness  of  their  ru- 
lers, of  providing  new  means  for  maintaining 
their  old  liberties.  And,  knowing  that  they 
claimed  no  privilege  which  free  men  ought  not 
to  enjoy,  and  complained  of  no  grievance  to 
which  free  men  ought  to  submit,  they  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor, 
to  carry  out  their  just  design. 

To  other  eyes  their  prospects  appeared  gloomy 
and  hopeless.  But  vfhen  they  solemnly  deter* 
mined  to  take  up  the  great  burden,  and  to  as- 
sert the  rights  of  a  liation,  their  hearts  were 
filled  with  solemn  joy.  Looking  steadfastly 
through  the  dark  present  into  a  serene  future, 
they  dwelt  with  eloquent  tongues  on  the  glory 
of  their  children,  and  of  their  children's  child- 
ren, as  they  should,  through  all  generations, 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  that  day.  Their 
quickened  ears  heard  afar  off  the  sound  of  artil 
lery,  booming  in  peaceful  and  not  in  deadly 
thunders,  and  their  anointed  eyes  beheld  the 
holiday  crov/ds  of  young  men  and  maidens,  old 
men  and  children,  assembling  in  every  town  and 
hamlet,  to  rejoice  over  their  goodly  heritage. 
And  when  the  bell  that  called  them  to  their  daily 
assembly— and  whose  founder,  in  a  spirit  of  un- 
conscious prophecy,  had  embossed  upon  it  the 
grand  summons  of  the  year  of  jubilee — rang  out 
to  announce  their  noble  pledge,  and  to  ^^ pro- 
claim  liberty  throughout  all  the  landio  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof ^'"^  the  hearts  of  the  aroused 
people  responded  in  harmony,  and  the  Nation 


was  already  born.     The  glory  of  the  future  was 
made  present  and  real. 

Each  returning  year  has  seen  the  fulfilment  of 
those  prophecies.  The  little  one  has  become  a 
thousand,  and  the  small  one  a  strong  nation. 
Even  the  earnest  faith  of  our  Fathers  never  was 
blessed  with  a  pre-vision  of  all  its  greatness. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  a  cloud  cast 
over  our  day  oi  rejoicing.  Rebellious  hands 
and  reviling  tongues  are  raised  against  the  beau- 
tiful house  which  our  Fathers  builded.  And, 
for  this  cause,  our  m.eetlng  to-day  has  a  far 
more  solemn  meaning  than  has  attended  our 
usual  festivities.  Y/e  are  called,  as  the  founders 
of  this  Republic  were,  to  consider  more  closely 
the  value  of  our  country.  They,  in  their  weak- 
ness, and  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  suffering, 
felt  great  joy  in  the  faith  of  a  happy  future. 
Aod  while  our  rejoicing  is  shadowed  for  a 
moment  by  a  heavy  trial,  we  have  proved  what 
they  only  hoped,  and  can  look  forward  with  sure 
confidence,  as  they  did,  to  the  continued  pros- 
perity of  this  Nation.  And  never,  since  that 
fir&t  day  of  decision,  has  the  gathering  of  the 
people  to  celebrate  its  yearly  return  been  so 
deeply  and  cheerfully  significant.  For  while  v/e 
bless  their  memories  for  the  noble  work  they 
wrought,  we  feel  that  we  may  now  rise  a  little 
nearer  to  their  proud  eminence,  when  we  too 
can  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor,  to  maintain  the  cause  they  took  in  hand. 

So  complete  has  been  our  success,  and  so  won- 
derful our  prosperity,  that  we  have  found  it  hard 
to  realize  their  cost.  As  the  veterans  of  our  old 
wars  became  few  and  scattered,  there  were  not 
many  among  us  v/ho  had  ever  felt  the  realities 
of  national  distress  and  trial,  Proud,  indeed, 
of  our  country,  we  could  not  comprehend  its  full 
value  and  importance,  until  v/e  had  some  more  im- 
mediate occasion  to  test  them,  and  some  means  to 
sound  our  own  hearts,  and  find  what  was  lurking 
in  their  depths.  But,  when  threats  of  treason 
gave  place  to  open  assaults,  and  the  existence  of 
our  Nation  was  made  an  issue  to  be  tried  by 
force,  the  strong  wave  of  patriotism  swept 
through  every  breast,  and  left  it  refreshed  and 
cleansed.  The  world  has  never  seen  a  more 
sublime  uprising  of  the  people.  The  work  of 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  is  receiving  its 
final  and  decisive  proof.  The  seed  they  sowed 
is  bearing  its  fair  and  abundant  fruit.  Their 
spirit  v/alks  among  us,  and  the  voice  of  party  is 
hushed   in    its  solemn   presence.     The  men  of 
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America  of  to-day  will  uphold  the  glory  of  their 
Fathers,  and  dare  what  they  dared,  and,  if  need 
be,  bear  what  they  bore.  The  women  of  Amer- 
ica of  to-day  will  do  no  shame  to  the  self-denying 
matrons  of  those  times  of  trial.  And  the  honest 
pride  we  have  all  felt,  in  the  wealth  and  power 
of  America,  will  be  weak  and  beggarly,  compar- 
ed with  that  nobler  exultation  we  can  now  enjoy, 
in  the  pure  spirit  of  patriotism  which  animates 
every  heart,  and  which  gives  us  a  stronger  and 
more  honorable  assurance  of  national  glory,  than 
boundless  wealth,  and  the  sway  of  continents. 
The  lessons  of  the  last  few  weeks  would  be 
cheaply  learned  at  any  cost.  And,  therefore, 
we  may  well  rejoice  to-day  in  our  inheritance. 

But  we  are,  in  times  like  these,  earnestly  ad- 
monished to  consider  the  real  foundations  of 
our  strength.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  avoid 
such  a  scrutiny.  The  more  carefully  we  study 
the  principles  of  our  government,  the  more  ar 
dently  must  we  admire  the  skill  and  forethought 
of  those  who  formed  it.  A  brief  review  of  its 
■character  will  not  be  oat  of  place  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  colonists  of 
€reat  Britain  would  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  which  belonged  to  them  as  their 
birthright,  the  first  idea  that  occurred  to  any 
practical  mind  was  the  need  of  united  action 
to  secure  those  privileges,  and  to  preserve  them 
when  secured.  All  of  the  contiguous  colonies 
of  British  origin  joined  as  one  in  a  common 
cause,  and  as  one  people.  No  one  ever  imagin- 
ed that  any  separate  colony  could  maintain  it- 
self alone.  The  revolutionary  Congress,  before 
the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified,  was 
a  body  of  undefined  powers;  and  whatever  it 
ordained  for  the  common  welfare  and  defence 
was  obeyed.  While  each  colony  could  attend 
very  well  to  its  purely  local  affairs,  yet,  in  all 
external  matters  it  was  felt  there  must  be  a  sin- 
gle power,  to  prevent  discord,  to  provide  for 
the  common  protection,  and  to  present  a  res- 
pectable claim  to  recognition  among  nations. 
Small  States  are  only  tempting  morsels  to  am- 
bitious neighbors,  and  are  very  apt  to  make 
themselves  a  ready  prey  to  any  rapacity,  by 
foolish  pride  and  petty  dissensions.  It  was 
supposed  that  a  Nation  might  be  formed,  where- 
in the  various  States  composing  it  might  be  al- 
lowed to  exercise  every  class  of  powers,  not 
relating  to  the  general  interest,  and  not  endan- 
gering mutual  harmony,  leaving  the  nation  un- 
embarrassed by  local  details,  to  act  only  for 
the  general  good.  By  such  a  plan,  the  people 
of  each  State  would  be  left  in  control  of  their 
own  special  interests;  and  there  could  be  little 
to  alarm  them,  or  excite  their  jealousy.  The 
first  machinery  devised  for  this  end  was  very 
imperfect.  So  long  as  the  pressure  of  war  con- 
tinued, the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  was  acquiesced  in.  But 
when  this  pressure  was  removed,  it  was  found 
that  the  articles  of  confederation  were  not 
adapted  to  secure  their  design ;  and  that,  un- 
less the  Union  should  be  represented  by  a  Gov- 


ernment having  power  in  itself  to  enforce  its 
own  laws,  the  nation  must  fall  asunder.  The 
States  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  enforce  its 
commands,  where  they  doubted  or  disliked  the 
federal  policy.  This  necessity  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
which  left  to  the  government  of  the  Union  the 
same  general  jurisdiction  it  was  always  inten- 
ded to  have;  but  to  make  this  effectual,  gave 
it  executive  and  judicial,  as  well  as  legislative 
functions  whereby  it  could  maintain  the  public 
rights,  and  advance  the  general  good,  within 
its  appointed  sphere,  without  being  interrupted 
or  opposed  by  local  caprices.  Thus  the  great 
design  was  safely  completed,  and  a  form  of 
government  was  presented  to  the  world,  adap- 
ted to  all  contingencies,  respecting  all  rights, 
and  possessing,  as  experience  has  taught  us,  no 
element  of  weakness,  beyond  what  must  inevit- 
ably exist  in  all  human  institutions.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  our  present  disturbances  which 
can  in  the  least  degree  shake  our  confidence  in 
its  wisdom.  If  changes  in  any  part  should  ev- 
er become  necessary,  no  wiser  means  can  be 
devised,  than  those  already  provided,  whereby 
they  may  be  made,  without  undue  haste,  when- 
ever generally  approved,  without  disturbing 
the  public  peace  or  private  security.  Human 
sagacity  has  never  produced  a  more  excellent 
work.  It  was  designed  to  be  perpetual,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 
It  has  all  the  elements  which  appeal  to  the  af- 
fections of  a  free  people,  and  none  to  arouse 
their  just  hatred  or  distrust.  It  has  great  pow- 
er for  protection,  but  it  has  none  whatever  for 
oppression. 

Recent  events  have  brought  before  us  the 
choice  between  such  a  government  and  anarchy. 
Among  us  there  is  but  one  voice.  All  desire 
and  are  fully  determined  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  But  sophistry  and  falsehood  have  been 
so  busily  plied  in  other  parts  of  this  Republic 
to  delude  the  people  into  a  false  notion  of  what 
the  system  of  our  country  really  is,  that  we  may 
all  find  some  profit  in  recalling  to  our  minds  the 
real  truth.  For  the  Constitution  was  formed  in 
the  hght  of  experience. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  it  was 
not  strange  that  our  people  came  out  of  it,  nofe 
only  impoverished,  but  burdened  with  heavy 
debts.  The  whole  power  of  compelling  the  va- 
rious owners  of  property  thoughout  our  country 
to  contribute  their  quota  by  taxation  to  meet 
these  charges,  was  confined  to  the  individual 
States.  Congress  might  lawfully  demand  contri- 
butions from  each  State,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  apportionm.ent ;  but  if  any,  or  all 
of  tbern,  saw  fit  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  respond, 
there  were  no  means  of  compelling  them  to  do  so, 
and  no  means  of  collecting  the  sum  due  in  any 
other  way.  The  United  States  had  no  executive 
or  ministerial  officers,  and  no  judiciary.  While 
some  States  met  their  obligations  honestly,  others 
were  shamefully  deHnquent,  and  the  Confedera- 
cy was  reduced  to  practical  inefficiency.  Had 
any  great  war  been  forced  upon  it,  no  one  can 
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look  back  without  shuddering,  to  think  how  our 
newly  gained  liberties  might  have  been  destroy 
ed,  as  soon  as  achieved.  But  the  evils  which 
existed  were  not  confined  to  starving  out  the 
general  government.  Some  of  the  States  had 
confiscated  debts  due  abroad,  and  compelled  the 
money  to  be  paid  into  their  own  treasuries,  to 
await  the  events  ot  the  war.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  these  debts  were  declared  to  remain  bind- 
ing and  inviolate,  and  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  became  pledged  for  their  enforcement. — 
But  these,  and  other  similar  treaty  engagements 
were  entirely  repudiated  by  the  State  authorities, 
and  the  English  government,  rightly  offended  at 
what  was  a  manifest  breach  of  faith,  determined 
to  hold  on  to  our  frontier  posts  until  the  wrong 
should  be  remedied.  This  very  State  was  a  part 
of  the  Territory  so  retained,  and  it  never  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  until  a 
second  treaty  was  made,  in  1794,  whereby  the 
points  in  difference  were  arranged. 

It  was  painfully  apparent  that  this  country 
could  not  be  kept  together  as  a  mere  confedera 
tion.  The  agreements  made  in  the  articles  were 
solemn,  and  professed  to  be  perpetual.  If  car- 
ried out  faithfully,  the  resources  of  the  nation 
would  have  been  ample,  and  its  powers  great 
enough  to  defend  the  country  against  all  enemies. 
The  promise  was  broad  enough,  but  it  lacked 
performance.  It  was  proved  that  human  nature 
is  the  same  in  republics  as  elsewhere,  and  that 
human  Institutions  cannot  be  maintained  by  bar- 
gains and  agreements,  unless  there  exists  some 
authority  to  compel  their  observance.  Repub- 
lics do  not  differ  from  monarchies  in  the  necessi- 
ty for  a  power  adequate  to  enforce  their  laws,— 
They  differ  in  the  source  from  which  that  power 
is  practically  derived,  and  the  guard*  devised  to 
prevent  its  a,buse.  The  prerogatives  entrusted 
to  a  free  government  are  bestowed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  never  will  give  to  any  government 
absolute  and  unlimited  sway,  for  that  is  pure 
despotism,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  source.— 
But  a  government  which  cannot  perform  all  the 
functions  entrusted  to  it,  and  compel  obedience, 
or  punish  disobedience,  to  every  law  it  is  author 
ized  to  make,  is  a  delusion.  It  can  obtain  no 
respect  among  nations,  and  it  deserves  none. — 
Its  dignity  becomes  arrogant  pretension,  its 
threats  mere  bombast,  and  its  unfortunate  citi- 
zens have  no  sure  reliance  against  foreign  war 
or  domestic  anarchy.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
government  from  which  obedience  can  be  lawful- 
ly withdrawn.  This  would  resolve  it  into  a  mere 
bargain,  without  even  the  element  of  good  faith 
which  might  be  broken  without  shame  or  pun- 
ishment.    It  would  be  a  gross  absurdity. 

"When  a  Nation  is  created,  it  becomes,  within 
its  proper  sphere,  an  indissoluble  body,  governed 
only  by  its  Constitution,  and  rightfully  subject  to 
uo  other  conditions  than  such  as  are  imposed  by 
it,  and  by  the  Common  Code  of  international  law. 
It  may  be  overthrown  by  revolutionary  force,  or 
remodeled  by  the  general  action  of  its  constitu- 
ents ;  but,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  it  is  entitled  to  the 


obedience  of  all  within  its  bounds.  And  those 
who  are  made  its  legislative,  executive,  or  judi- 
cial ministers,  are  bound  to  maintain  its  active 
existence,  as  the  first  necessity  of  all.  It  is  not 
for  them  to  assume  any  power  wisely  withheld 
from  them  ;  and  least  of  all  any  power  to  destroy 
the  social  fabric.  The  people  have  not  delegated 
their  priraarv  rights  of  forming  and  dissolving 
Constitutions,  to  any  of  their  servants.  These, 
above  all  others  are  bound  to  obey,  as  well  as 
enforce  obedience  to  the  government  as  they 
find  it,  and  it  is  not  their  right  to  respect  any 
unlawful  cha;»^es.  They  cannot  dispense  with 
obligations  resting  either  on  themselves  or  on 
others.  The  will  of  the  majority,  which  has  once 
become  established  into  a  binding  law,  can  never 
be  overthrown  by  any  less  authority,  without 
overthrowing  the  Government  itself. 

These  truths  were  brought  painfully  home  to 
the  American  people.  They  felt  that  the  privil- 
^es,  which  had  been  so  dearly  redeemed,  were 
too  precious  to  be  squandered.  They  saw  that/ 
the  interests  of  States  and  people  were  bound  up 
in  the  Union,  and  determined  that  if  their  wisdom 
could  devise  a  plan,  which  should  prevent  the 
common  good  from  being  at  the  mercy  of  any 
single  State,  that  end  should  be  accomplished. 
They  were  not  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  any 
part  ot  the  country.  But  they  knew  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  one  State  from  injuring 
another,  and  provoking  injury  in  return,  was  to 
protect  each  from  itself,  as  well  as  from  its  neigh- 
bors, by  confining  it  to  managing  its  own  local 
interests,  leaving  it  as  to  them  almost  entirely 
untrammeled.  They  protected  one  section  from 
another,  by  prohibiting  local  and  discriminating 
burdens,  on  commerce  and  property,  by  one 
State  against  another  or  its  citizens.  They  an- 
nulled all  compacts  between  States,  except  when 
made  under  the  sanction  of  Congress  ;  while  all 
all  treaties,  alliances  and  confederations  between 
States,  as  well  as  by  States  with  foreign  powers, 
were  in  all  cases  imperatively  forbidden.  They 
put  under  the  regulation  of  the  general  govern- 
ment all  commerce,  not  confined  within  single 
States ;  all  treaties  and  dealings  with  foreign  na- 
tions, all  action  concerning  war  and  peace  ;  the 
coinage  of  money  ;  the  management  of  the  Post 
offices  ;  the  rights  of  authors  and  inventors  ;  the 
admission  of  new  States,  and  of  citizens  not  born 
in  the  country  ;  and,  by  these,  and  similar  pre- 
cautions, rendered  the  States,  separately,  almost 
if  not  entirely  powerless  to  injure  their  sister 
commonwealths.  And  yet  they  were  left  at  com* 
plete  liberty  in  all  ordinary  matters  of  domestic 
policv,  except  that  they  were  forbidden  to  dis- 
grace their  honesty  by  violating  the  obligations  of 
contracts,  or  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  their  peo- 
ple by  setting  up  any  but  a  Repubhcan  form  of 
goveinriient.  The  United  States  were  bound  to 
guarantee  to  each  State  this  form  of  government, 
and  the  people  were  thus  protected  against  even 
their  own  madness  or  folly  in  giving  up  their 
prerogatives.  No  more  convincing  proof  can  be 
found  to  show  that  it  never  was  to  be  tolerated, 
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that  any  portion  of  the  country  should  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  itself  from  the  Union,  or  ren- 
der its  political  system  unfit  for  association  with  a 
Eepublic.  All  of  these  matters  were  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  new  Constitution,  which  sup- 
planted the  Articles  of  Confederation, 

But  had  the  framers  of  that  instrument  stopped 
with  a  mere  distribution  of  subjects  of  jurisdic- 
tion, they  would  not  have  remedied  a  single  one 
of  the  grievances  under  which  they  suffered. — 
There  was  little  in  these  provisions  which  had 
not  been  already  guaranteed  hj  the  articles,  and 
th^e  confirmed  in  the  most  solemn  terms.  Those 
articles  conclude  with  this  forcible  language : 
**  And  we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage 
the  faith  of  our  respective  Constituents^  that 
they  shall  abide  by  the  determination  of  the 
United  States  i7i  Congress  assembled^  in  all  ques- 
tions which  by  the  said  Confederation  are  submit- 
ted to  them  ;  and  that  the  articles  thereof  shall  be 
inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  respectively 
represent,  a^id  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual.'''' 
It  was  the  utter  disregard  of  this  promise — so  rea- 
sonable in  itself,  and  so  necessary  to  the  public 
safety  and  the  common  existence,  which  had  well 
nigh  destroyed  the  young  republic.  Had  the  Con- 
vention called  to  remedy  these  evils,  with  their  at- 
tention directed  immediately  to  their  undoubted 
origin,  been  content  to  leave  the  public  safety  at 
the  mercy  of  any  more  unsecured  promises,  thei 
action  would  have  been  worse  than  trifling.  Yet 
had  they  been  patisfied  v/ith  this  and  left  the 
country  no  better  guarded  against  the  misconduct 
of  the  States  than  before,  the  withdrawal  of  any 
one  of  them  from  the  rest  would  have  been  a  di- 
rect violation  of  their  agreement,  not  to  be  justi= 
jfied  on  any  pretext,  and  only  effectual  because 
there  were  no  adequate  means  of  enforcing  the 
laws  within  its  borders,  except  through  the  State 
itself.  It  would  not  have  been  any  the  less  a 
gross  outrage,  unless  excited  by  some  intolerable 
wrong,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  redressed. 
And  if  such  withdrawal  had  been  attempted,  and 
accompanied  by  any  aggressive  action  against 
the  common  interest,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  it  wonld  have  been  allowed  to  prevail  peace- 
ably. 

But  when  we  compare  the  constitution  with 
the  articles,  we  find  all  of  these  difficulties  re- 
moved. The  enactments  of  the  legislature  are 
to  be  enforced  by  executive  or  judicial  action. 
The  government  is  empowered  to  raise  its  own 
army  and  navy,  and  appoint  all  needful  civil 
functionaries  5  to  regulate  its  own  revenue,  and 
raise  all  means  required  for  its  use,  'bj  loans, 
taxes,  d^'i'ties  and  imposts,  and  by  sales  of  its 
own  domain.  Its  courts  are  authorized  to  de- 
cide cases  arising  under  United  States  laws  and 
treaties;  and  to  punish  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  against  the  law  of  nations. 
The  President  is  required  to  see  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed.  And  the  constitution, 
and  all  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  are  declared  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges 


in  every  State  are  declared  to  be  bound  there- 
by, anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
thus  fully  emancipated  from,  dependence  on  State 
authority,  and  became,  within  its  own  sphere, 
supreme.  It  acts  directly  upon  every  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Union;  and  no  Sta,te  law  or  authori- 
ty can  interpose,  to  prevent  the  full  enforce- 
ment of  its  lawful  commands.  Every  man  who 
undertakes  to  do  that  which  it  lawfully  forbids, 
becomes  responsible  to  its  tribunaJs,  vv^hether 
his  act  be  done  on  his  own  account,  or  under  a 
pretence  of  State  action.  The  act  of  any  State 
functionary,  whether  legislative  or  executive, 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  without  any  validity;  and  State  laws 
can  give  him  no  protection  even  in  State  courts. 
And  no  State  can  lawfully  admit  into  any  leg- 
islative, executive,  or  judicial  office,  any  per- 
son who  does  not  swear,  or  affirm,  to  support 
the  consititution  of  the  United  States. 

Instead  of  an  irresponsible  confederacy,  we 
have  then  a  government ;  and  every  man  who, 
residing  within  its  limits,  levies  war  against  it, 
commits  the  infamous  crime  of  treason.  Nor 
can  any  such  v/ar,  however  extended,  and  how- 
ever supported,  be  changed  from  a  treasonable 
rebellion,  by  the  official  character  of  its  insti- 
gators. It  is  this  consciousness  which  has  now 
aroused  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  land,  against  those  who,  falsely  claim- 
ing to  ha,ve  passed  from  is  allegiance,  are  as- 
serting principles,  v/hich,  if  allowed  to  prevail 
with  impunity,  would-  utterly  destroy  this  re- 
public, and  leave  its  ruins  an  eternal  memorial 
of  blindness  and  folly.  The  vile  audacity  of 
such  pretensions  arises  to  a  height  almost  sub- 
lime. A  nation  which  can  make  treaties,  to  be 
absolved  by  communities  unknown  to  the  law 
of  nations — which  can  borrow  money,  on  the 
credit  of  population  and  resources  that  may  at 
any  time  be  spirited  away  from  its  control, 
without  change  of  place  and  v/ithout  cause  of 
lemonstrance — whose  army  may  be  dissolved 
by  the  volition  of  any  State  where  it  may  be 
quartered — whose  forts  may  become,  against  its 
will,  the  possessions  of  any  community  which 
may  see  fit  to  demand  them — and  whose  whole 
existence  may  be  terminated  by  quiet  dissolu- 
tion, without  war,  or  tumult,  or  surrender,  and 
without  any  violation  of  the  design  of  its  cre- 
ation, is  a  spectacle  which  v/ill  never  be  wit- 
nessed in  a  world  peopled   by  rational  beings. 

The  enemies  of  freedom  long  ago  predicted, 
that  a  republic  like  ours  could  not  stand,  be- 
cause of  individual  freedom,  and  because  of 
State  jealousy.  The  power  of  the  United  States 
was  long  ago  vindicated  so  fully,  that  no  one 
now  doubts  that  a  free  nation  is,  above  all  oth- 
ers, a  strong  one.  We  have  never  until  now, 
been  called  upon  to  try  the  strength  of  our 
government,  against  inward  assaults.  But  the 
reasons  which  make  every  free  government 
powerful,  apply  with  greater  force  to  a  com- 
posite government  like  this,  which  is  aided  not 
only  by  free  citizens,  but  by  the  energies  of 
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free  commonwealths  within  it.  The  burning 
love  of  country,  which  has  in  its  present  ardor, 
astonished  mankind,  is  proof  enough  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  only  develops  a  more 
invincible  strength.  The  wonderful  rapidity 
with  which  our  immense  armies  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  field,  has  shown  the  utter  fallacy 
of  the  idea  that  State  governments  cannot  exist 
in  a  Constitutional  Union  without  weakening 
their  own  ]3rosperity  and  energy,  or  else  impair- 
ing those  of  the  General  Government.  No 
merely  central  power  could  ever  have  called 
out  such  a  force  so  speedily,  if  at  all.  But,  by 
calling  upon  each  State  to  furnish  its  quota  of 
volunteers,  vigorous  agencies  were  set  at  work, 
intent  only  on  their  local  efforts,  and  unembar 
rassed  by  the  troubles  which  might  beset  their 
neighbors,  or  the  government  of  the  Union. 
The  result  has  shown  that,  by  these  means,  ar- 
mies can  be  raised  almost  in  a  night,  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  nation,  numerous  beyond  our  pre- 
vious imaginings.  Their  ranks  are  not  filled 
with  hungry  mercenaries,  but  are  made  up  of 
intelligent  citizens,  who  fully  appreciate  the 
cause  they  espouse,  and  go  forth  to  sustain  their 
country  with  the  holy  energy  of  patriots  fight- 
ing for  their  own  firesides.  It  is  such  intelli- 
gence that  makes  true  republics  invincible. 
Loyalty,  in  other  countries,  is  sometimes  very 
touching;  and  we  honor  those  who  fight  under 
its  influence,  because  to  them  it  is  a  high  prin- 
ciple. But  the  loyalty  which  springs  from  mere 
birth  is  greatly  enhanced  when  its  possessors 
are  conscious  that  the  government  which  is  as- 
sailed is  in  part,  at  least,  of  their  own  framing. 
They  resent  assaults  upon  it  as  good  men  would 
resent  assaults  on  their  own  households  5  and 
such  intelligent  and  personal  love  of  country 
neither  falters  nor  wearies,  No  man  has  been 
confounded  by  any  fallacies  contrived  to  weak- 
en his  allegiance  to  the  whole  country.  The 
sharp  logic  of  facts  has  made  clear  all  such 
topics ;  and  the  volunteers  of  all  States  go  forth 
to  battle,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  true  brethren 
in  the  great  family  of  the  Union. 

The  constitution  contains  no  antagonisms. 
The  theories  which  assume  it  to  justify  a  rivalry 
between  States  and  the  Union  are  pernicious  and 
false.  No  controversies  of  dignity  or  prece- 
dence can  be  drawn  from  any  of  its  clauses,  or 
in  any  way  be  deduced  from  it.  It  was  a  work 
designed  to  build  up  a  powerful  country,  by 
leaving  each  of  its  parts  to  perform  for  itself 
every  function  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  the  larger  community — which 
protected,  as  well  as  represented  every  portion 
by  its  national  character.  The  powers  of  the 
one  are  exercised  to  aid  the  prosperity  of  the 
other.  By  dividing  their  jurisdictions,  they  are 
both  relieved  from  incongruous  labors  and  du- 
ties. A  State  is  no  more  degraded  by  subjection 
to  such  limitations  as  are  laid  down  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  whereby  its  own 
citizens  are  represented  in  the  family  of  nations, 
by  a  government  of  power  and  dignity,  which 
respects  as  well  as  protects  their  freedom,  than 
the  citizen  of  an  enlightened  commonwealth  is 


degraded  by  giving  up  enough  of  his  natural 
liberty  to  redeem  him  from  the  beastly  inde- 
pendence of  a  homeless  savage.  When  a  State 
seeks  to  destroy  the  Union,  it  achieves  no  real 
independence ;  but  only  deprives  itself  of  its 
trongest  protector.  And  a  government  which 
should  aim  at  weakening  the  States  would,  as 
plainly  and  directly,  demolish  its  own  founda- 
tions. No  mere  central  government  could  hold 
together  in  peace  tne  various  elements  which 
are  now  our  strength.  The  people  apportioned 
the  powers  of  the  Union  and  the  States  wisely 
and  intelligibly,  and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  finds  the  plainest  admonition  to  respect 
and  obey  the  State  authority  within  its  sphere, 
side  by  side  with  the  precepts  which  prevent 
States  or  people  from  infringing  the  i^reroga- 
tives  of  the  nation. 

Has  all  this  care  been  wasted  ?  Have  these 
seeds  of  wisdom  brought  forth  nothing  but 
folly  ?  Has  this  nation  been  so  useless  that  the 
people  are  called  upon  to  overthrow  it,  as  an  op- 
pressive hindrance  to  their  prosperity  ?  What 
madness  has  blinded  our  fellow-countrymen, 
that  they  seek  to  involve  us  in  a  common  ruin? 
VTe  may  well  be  astounded  when  men  of  our 
own  blood,  claiming  to  enjoy  the  light  of  rea- 
son and  tile  means  of  intelligence,  can  look 
upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  coun- 
try, and  curse  the  Union  as  a  source  of  misery 
and  degradation.  "We  have  all  heard  of  the 
strange  delusions  which  from  time  to  time  have 
led  captive  whole  generations.  The  learned 
Egyptians  filled  the  wonderful  creations  of  their 
science  and  industry  with  the  embalmed  car- 
cases of  brutes,  which  they  venerated  as  gods. 
The  polished  Greeks  and  Romans  offered  up 
costly  sacrifices  to  appease  the  handiwork  of 
their  artisans.  Our  ov/n  remote  progenitors 
sometimes  delivered  up  to  death  the  aged  and 
helpless,  in  whose  feeble  complainings  their  per- 
verted credulity  heard  the  utterances  of  unclean 
spirits.  But  these  delusions  related  to  the  un- 
seen world,  and  were  born  of  superstitious  fear. 
In  matters  relating  to  present  and  tangible  in- 
terests, such  errors  may  well  excite  our  wondex\ 
They  must  have  yielded  strangely  to  diseased 
ambition  or  fanatical  prejudice,  who  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  course  of  this  republic,  from  its  ori- 
gin to  this  day,  has  been  one  filled  with  such 
blessings  and  privileges  as  have  not  been  sur- 
passed in  the  career  of  any  people  on  the  globe. 
Nor  can  these  advantages  be  separated  from  the 
wise  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Aboun  J 
ing  as  they  do,  at  home  and  abroad,  exciting 
our  pride  as  they  ought  to  excite  our  gratitude, 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  claim  that  they  have 
been  obtained  in  spite  of  our  Union,  and  that, 
as  separate  communities,  we  should  have  gath- 
ered richer  harvests,  of  which  these  are  but  the 
scanty  gleanings. 

When  that  constitution  was  adopted,  nearly 
all  the  people  of  the  country  dwelt  near  the  At« 
lantic  coast,  with  few  means  of  communication 
and  a  small  share  of  wealth.  Now  the  line  of 
civilization  extends  almost  unbroken  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  mails  pass  daily  from  Ocean  to  Ocean. 
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The  poorest  citizen  can  afford  to  correspond  free- 
ly with  his  relatives  and  friends  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  press  circulates  its  issues 
abundantly  in  every  iiook  and  corner  of  the  land. 
The  separation  of  households,  whose  sons  and 
daughters  go  forth  into  new  homes,  ceases  to  be 
a  sad  lifelong  farewell,  when  the  swifc  messen- 
gers bear  their  mutual  greetings  so  quickly  and 
surely.  The  same  facilities  excite  more  strongly 
the  desire  of  knowledge;  and  schools  which  first 
led  men  to  seek  these  improvemer.ts,  become 
more  desired  and  better  appreciated,  because  of 
the  ease  v/hereby  the  wants  of  educated  minds  can 
be  satisfied.  Without  our  liberal  and  extended 
Post  Office  system,  writing  would  be  of  much 
less  obvious  use  among  the  poor,  who  could  not 
correspond  with  their  friends,  and  have  few  oth- 
er important  occasions  for  it,  and  reading  would 
be  a  comparative  accomplishment  rather  than  a 
daily  necessity.  The  press  would  lose  much  of 
its  wide-spread  influence,  and  men's  minds  would 
shrink  trom  the  generous  breadth  which  results 
from  constant  acquaintance  with  general  inter- 
ests into  the  mean  and  contracted  views  of  a 
jealous  provincialism.  We  can  trace  many  of 
the  sad  features  of  our  present  crisis  to  the  neg- 
lect of  these  advantages  v/hich  prevails  in  some 
parts  of  our  country.  Those  who  live  without 
using  the  means  of  intercourse  with  ihelr  neigh- 
bors are  in  the  same  condition  as  if  they  were 
not  attainable.  And  the  experience  of  the  world 
has  shown,  by  many  examples,  that  an  utterly 
isolated  community  which  does  not  keep  up  with 
the  progress  of  events,  forms  the  most  kindl}/ 
soil  for  the  growth  of  the  wildest  delusion  and 
folly.  Ignorance,  and  the  pride  of  ignorance, 
are  capable  of  producing  the  moat  unheard-of 
evils.  There  is  no  limit  to  their  capacity  for 
mischief.  They  are  tlie  direct  causes  of  the 
worst  degradation. 

The  benignant  ministry  of  the  Union,  in  afford- 
ing so  richly  and  generously  the  means  of  uni- 
versal intercourse  and  enlightenment  is  but  the 
natural  result  of  the  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. We  entered  upon  our  course  as  a  Nation, 
professing  to  rest  upon  the  affections  and  judg- 
ment of  an  intelligent  people.  And  a  govern- 
ment which  has  enabled  its  people  to  go  forth 
into  the  wilderness,  and  bear  the  privations  of 
the  pioneer,  without  losing  the  best  blessings  of 
civilization,  proves  by  the  effort  its  confidence  in 
its  foundations,  and  proves  by  the  result  how  well 
vhat  confidence  was  deserved. 

But  every  other  step  in  the  internal  policy  of 
our  country  seems  equally  worthy  of  its  high 
mission.  Yast  regions  have  been  added  to  our 
territory,  purchased  by  the  common  treasury  and 
defended  by  the  common  army  of  the  Union. — 
Sending  out  in  all  directions  its  explorers  and 
surveyors,  the  wide  domain  has  been  thrown 
open  iar  in  advance  ol  the  necessities  of  a  grow- 
ing population.  When  the  old  homestead  at  the 
east  has  been  filled  with  its  sturdy  offspring,  they 
have  not  been  driven  to  seek  new  expedients  by 
weary  toil  and  self-denial,  whereby  the  small  field 


which  supported  in  comfort  one  household  should 
be  made  to  yield  a  meagre  supply  to  the  enlarg- 
ing circle,  who,  as  they  in  turn  should  look  for- 
ward in  sadness  to  the  future  of  their  own  de- 
scendants, would  find  their  scanty  morsel  made 
bitter  by  their  gloomy  fears.  The  sunny  fields 
of  the  west  were  opened  freely  to  the  children 
of  the  east,  and  in  these  generous  regions  have 
sprung  up  wealthy  and  prosperous  common- 
wealths— the  brave  and  worthy  progeny  of  the 
glorious  States  of  the  Confederation.  And  it  Is 
to  our  Union  we  owe  it,  that  when  our  bold  emi- 
grants left  their  early  homes  for  these  pleasant 
havens  of  refuge,  the  natural  grief  of  parting 
was  not  the  exile's  grief.  We  feel  that  wherev- 
er our  wanderings  lead  us,  we  are  still  chil- 
dren of  one  mother  and  under  our  mother's  care. 
No  tie  has  been  severed — no  claim  to  reverence 
has  been  cast  off.  And  when  these  hallowed 
bonds  are  assailed,  and  the  children  of  one  fami- 
ly are  bidden  to  become  aliens  in  their  father's 
house,  every  generous  and  noble  impulse  of  our 
hearts  arises  to  stir  up  our  righteous  anger. — 
And  we  should  lose  every  claim  to  the  love  of 
our  own  nearest  and  dearest,  did  we  not  resolve 
in  faith  and  holy  confidence  that  what  God  has 
joined,  man  shall  not  put  asunder. 

But  this  benignant  government  which  has 
made  so  full  provision  for  the  children  of  the 
the  soil,  has  not  shut  up  its  Bympathles  against 
the  alien  who  has  been  led  to  seek  its  shores. — 
It  gives  him  more  than  protection.  Trusting  in 
the  love  which  he  will  naturally  feel  to  a  country 
where  he  is  ruled  only  by  kindness,  our  laws  ad- 
mit him,  after  a  short  probation,  into  complete 
fellowship  with  the  natives'  of  the  land.  His 
voice  becomes  potent  in  affairs  ot  State.  His 
vote  is  freely  received  to  an  equal  weight  in  de- 
termining the  choice  of  rulers  and  of  policy. — 
He  obtains  the  full  right  of  a  freeman,  in  repre- 
sentation in  the  bodies  which  frame  our  laws. — 
He  may  acquire  and  retain  iii  safety  and  immuni- 
ty the  rich  fruits  of  industry.  He  may  obtain 
and  leave  to  his  family  a  home,  which  is  subject 
to  no  landlord's  caprice  or  exactions.  His  chil- 
dren may  receive  without  hindrance  the  benefits 
of  our  schools.  He  and  they  may,  if  they  will, 
enter  the  lists  of  ambition  and  ask  the  suffrages 
of  the  people  for  places  of  dignity  and  trust.— 
It  was  meet  that  a  land  of  liberty  should  be  a 
safe  asylum  for  the  children  of  strangers.  And 
they  have  not  failed  to  respond  to  the  invitation 
offered  them.  They  have  not  seen  in  the  system 
of  this  Kepublic  any  germ  of  tyranny.  The 
waves  have  teen  white  with  the  sails  of  ships 
bringing  hither  the  eager  sons  and  daughters  of 
every  State  of  Europe.  The  old  have  left  be- 
hind them  the  remembrances  of  their  early  days, 
and  the  associations  of  their  ancient  hom.es,  to 
renew  their  strength  in  the  bracing  air  of  liber- 
ty, and  to  die  in  the  full  sense  of  freedom.  The 
young  have  turned  from  the  pleasant  fields  which 
to  the  eye  of  the  youth  are  always  fresh  and  at- 
tractive, but  where  the  harvests  are  not  reaped 
for  those  who  sow  the  seed,  to  go  westward, 
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where  energy  and  honest  toil  will  open  new  do- 
mains to  their  own  enjoyment.  Their  sanguine 
hearts  have  been  stirred  from  childhood  by  old 
songs  and  prophecies  of  the  gloriea  that  He  to- 
ward the  sunset,  and  the  soul,  over  which  the  pro- 
phetic dream  of  liberty  has  once  moved,  will  nev- 
er rest  till  it  grasps  the  reality.  They  have 
thronged  the  western  path  until  it  seemed  as  if 
the  old  world  would  become  abandoned.  We 
meet  them  in  the  city  and  in  the  fields.  They 
are  represented  in  every  department  of  business 
and  industry.  They  work  side  by  side  with  us 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  their  valor  has  upheld 
the  glory  of  our  flag  among  our  gallant  armies. 
The  land  of  their  adoption  has  beena  kind  foster- 
mother,  and  they  feel  the  interest  of  children  in 
her  safety  and  honor. 

Nor  has  the  advance  of  prosperity  at  home 
been  the  only  good  work  of  our  Union.  No  na- 
tion has  ever  risen  so  fast  into  power  and  dignity. 
We  have  advanced  to  be  a  queen  among  nations 
on  the  sea,  by  a  peaceful  advance.  Our  steady 
growth,  and  increasing  consequence,  as  a  mari' 
time  people,  have  been  so  wisely  conducted,  as 
to  involve  us  in  but  a  single  war,  with  any  coun- 
try of  great  naval  pretensions.  Our  commercial 
rank  is  due  to  the  skill  of  our  builders,  and  the 
enterprise  of  our  merchants  and  seamen;  and  is 
one  of  the  proudest  victories  ot  peace.  Our 
place  has  been  cheerfully  recognised  by  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  our  influ- 
ence has  been  Mt  in  the  settlement  of  many  im- 
portant questions  of  Public  Law.  Even  the  na- 
tional jealousy  of  the  Mother  Country  has  become 
changed  into  a  respect,  not  free  from  pride  in 
our  relationship  ;  and,  whatever  may  now  and 
then  appear  at  variance  with  this  feeling,  the 
warmth  of  kindred  blood  will  not  long  restrain 
the  general  sympathy.  No  American  has  ever 
yet  bhushed  for  his  flag,  as  he  has  seen  it  float- 
ing in  the  ports,  and  on  the  waters  of  other 
realms.  The  title  of  an  American  Citizen  has 
become  a  title  of  honor,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  And,  even  in  the  remote  Empires  of  the 
East,  where  local  arrogance,  had  as  we  once  ira 
agined,  reached  its  highest  flights,  the  just  and 
temperate  poHcy  of  the  United  States  has  open- 
ed the  guarded  gates  which  had  repelled  for  cen- 
turies the  greatest  nations  on  earth. 

In  the  midst  of  this  great  glory  and  prosper- 
ity, our  country,  which  has  by  its  wisdom  avoi- 
ded all  foreign  troubles  has  been  assailed  by  its 
own  children.  Never  was  there  an  attack  with  less 
reason.  The  government  is  so  framed  that, 
were  it  not  for  its  daily  blessings,  we  should  not 
be  aware  of  its  strong  arm  and  untiring  energy. 
We  may  look  in  vain  for  any  law  or  act  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  wrested  from  a  single 
State  one  of  its  privileges,  or  imposed  upon  it  one 
badge  of  injury  or  servitude.     The  constitution 


stands  as  a  perpetual  rampart  against  any  such 
tyranny  or  oppression.  The  government  has  no 
means  of  supplanting  the  lawful  powers  of  any 
State.  Without  the  protection  of  this  Union, 
the  States  that  are  rebelling  against  it,  and  boast- 
ing in  the  strength  and  prosperity  which  they  . 
rely  upon  to  break  it  up,  and  disgrace  it,  would 
have  been  the  miserable  prey  of  some  rapacious 
tyrant,  or  unhonored  colonies  of  some  better 
power,  upon  whose  strong  arm  alone  they  must 
have  rested  for  safety.  Under  the  care  of  this 
Uuion  they  have  had  peace,  and  profited  by  its 
blessings.  The  honor  ot  the  Union  has  been 
reflected  on  them,  and  on  their  citizens.  Its 
bounty  has  enriched  them.  Its  arm  has  preser- 
ved them.  The  dreadful  day  which  should  see 
the  fall  of  this  Union,  would  be  a  day  of  doom 
for  those  unhappy  Oommonweaths  ;  and  would 
bring  upon  its  authors  the  execrations  of  their 
posterity.  The  war  they  have  brought  upon  us 
is  one  in  which  the  government  is  preserving,  and 
not  destroying,  their  liberties.  And  when  the 
heat  of  passion  has  subsided,  and  law  has  resu- 
med its  peaceful  dominion,  the  children  of  our 
misguided  brethren  will  thank  us  for  saving  their 
heritage  from  the  madness  of  their  fathers. 

For  we  may  well  believe  that  i (5  will  be  saved. 
Its  foundation  was  laid  in  the  prayers  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  blood  of  the  brave.  Its  prin- 
ciples rest  in  truth  and  liberty  and  justice.  Its 
highest  glory  has  been  wrought  in  peace.  No 
Nation  has  ever  deserved  so  well  of  its  people. 
And  they  will  never  give  up  their  birth-right. 
Such  a  country  is  worth  aii  the  blood  and  all 
the  treasure  that  can  be  lavished  in  its  defence. 
To  live  for  it  is  to  live  honorably.  To  die  for  it 
is  to  die  gloriously.  The  mother  will  give  up  her 
first  born,  and  the  v/ife  the  husband  of  her  bo- 
som. The  maiden  will  cheer  her  lover  to  go  on 
manfully ;  and  will  be  prouder  ot  his  honor  than 
of  his  adoration.  The  array  of  Freedom  will  go 
forth  beset  by  guardian  angels. 

And  when  it  comes  back,  crowned  with  the 
honors  of  faithful  service,  what  heart  wiU  not 
swell  with  joy  und  pride,  as  it  claims  kindred 
with  the  deliverers  of  the  country  ?  And  where 
the  ranks  are  broken,  shall  there  be  no  rejoicing  ? 
The  tears  shed  for  departed  heroes  are  not  bitter 
tears.  The  memory  of  the  brave  will  last  w  ilh 
the  Nation's  glory.  He  is  happy  who  dies  for 
his  country.  Happy  in  the  consciousness  of  his 
duty  well  performed.  Happy  in  the  assurance 
of  honored  remembrance.  Happy  that  hit 
course  can  never  go  downward,  and  that  his  ];  ; 
act  is  the  crown  of  his  life. 

Standing  now  at  this  mor/ientous  point  le- 
tween  the  past  and  the  future,  let  us  devoutly 
trust  as  we  earnestly  pray,  that  the  work  of  our 
Fathers  will  endure  to  be  the  blessing  and  defence 
of  our  posterity;  and   that  it  will  abide  forever, 
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Hartford,  August  2d,  1861. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell, 

Dear  Sir: 

Believing  tliat  your  Sermon,  preached  in  the  North 
Church  last  Lord's  day  morning,  should  be  more  widely  considered,  we 
respectfully  ask  of  you  a  copy  for  publication. 

And  are  yours  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  L.  BUNCE, 
CHAELES  HOSMER, 
H.  K.  W.  WELCH, 
C.  N.  SHIPMAN, 
HENRY  C.  ROBINSON. 


Hartford,  August  5th,  1861. 
Messrs.  J.  L.  Bunce,   Charles   Hosmer,   H.   K.  W.  Welch,  C.  N. 
Shipman,  Henry  C.  Robinson, 

Gentlemen  : 

The  Discourse  referred  to  in  your 
note  is  readily  submitted  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

HORACE  BUSHNELL. 


REVERSES   NEEDED. 


PROVERBS  24:  10. 

IF  THOU  FAINT   IN   THE  DAT   OF  ADVERSITY,  THY  STRENGTH  IS  SMALL. 

Adversity  kills  only  where  there  is  weakness  to  be  killed. 
Eeal  vigor  is  at  once  tested  and  fed  by  it ;  seen  to  be  great  as 
the  adversity  mastered  is  great,  and  also  to  be  made  great 
by  the  mastering.  This,  too,  is  the  common  feeling  of  man- 
kind, for  thus  only  comes  it  to  be  a  proverb  or  current 
maxim.  And  the  proverb  holds  good  of  all  sorts  of  strength, 
that  of  the  muscles  and  that  of  the  nerves,  that  which  lies 
in  resolution  and  that  which  comes  by  faith  in  God,  that 
which  is  moral  and  that  which  is  religious,  that  which  is 
personal  and  that  which  is  national,  that  which  belongs  to 
civil  administration  and  that  which  pertains  to  the  deeds  of 
arms.  Small  is  the  strength,  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
that  can  not  stand  adversity,  and  small  will  it  stay,  and 
smaller  will  it  grow,  to  the  end. 

The  last  Sabbath  morning,  when  you  were  assembled 
here  in  the  sacred  quiet  of  worship,  the  patriot  soldiers  of 
your  army,  that  to  which  you  had  contributed  your  sons, 
your  fellow  citizens,  and  your  money ;  that  whose  prepara- 
tions and  advances  you  had  watched  with  exulting  confidence 
and  with  expectation  eager  as  the  love  you  bore  to  your  dear 
country  itself,  were  being  joined  in  battle  with  its  enemies ; 
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thus  to  have  their  terrible  worship  in  the  day-long  sacrifice 
of  blood,  before  the  belching  cannon  of  the  foe,  and  among 
their  charging  hosts  of  cavalry,  on  a  field  that  was  itself 
their  enemy.  If  it  was  unnecessary,  it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  the  battle  should  have  been  given  upon  that  day ; 
but  if  it  was  necessary,  then  I  know  not  any  cause  more 
worthy  of  the  day,  or  any  offering  that  could  be  deeper  in 
sacrifice,  or,  in  fact,  more  dutiful  to  God.  The  tidings  of 
the  evening  came,  and  it  was  so  far  victory.  Many  were 
exultant,  but  some  of  us  lay  down  that  night  oppressed  with 
dreadful  forebodings.  In  the  news  of  the  morning  it  was 
defeat  and  flight  and  carnage  and  loss.  Our  fine  army  was 
gone,  our  hopes  were  dashed,  our  hearts  sunk  down  strug- 
gling as  it  were  in  an  agony,  and  our  fancy  broke  loose  in 
the  imagination  of  innumerable  perils.  We  imagined  the 
enemy  rushing  back  on  Harper's  Perry  and  across  into 
Maryland,  or  down  upon  the  Potomac  to  cut  off  the  passage 
of  the  river,  then  upon  the  great  fortress  of  the  Chesapeake, 
to  drive  in  that  portion  of  the  army  and  beleaguer  the  for- 
tress. We  imagined  also  a  political  reaction,  a  difficulty  of 
obtaining  recruits,  a  loss  of  credit  and  means  for  the  war  in 
the  money  market,  the  probable  interference  with  our  block- 
ade by  Prance  and  England,  and  finally  a  general  outbreak 
of  factiousness  and  disorder,  amounting  to  a  disorganization 
of  the  government.  At  any  rate  the  struggle  must  be 
indefinitely  protracted,  and  the  public  burdens  and  distresses 
indefinitely  increased. 

These  first  apprehensions  are  already  quieted,  in  part* 
The  loss  turns  out  to  be  less  than  was  feared,  the  retreat  to 
be  less  completely  a  flight.  The  enemy  are  quite  as  much 
crippled  as  we.  And  what  is  more,  a  great  deal,  to  our 
feeling  and  our  future  energy,  we  have  the  grand  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  our  soldiers  fought  the  day  out  in  prodigies 


of  valor  almost  iinexampled.  Defeat  is  on  us,  therefore, 
but  not  dishonor ;  nothing  has  occurred  to  weaken  us,  but 
examples  have  been  set  to  inspire  us  rather  in  all  the  future 
struggle.  Let  us  thank  God  for  this  and  count  it  the  full 
half  of  a  victory.  Let  us  also  thank  God  for  what  is  already 
made  clear,  that  our  spirit  as  a  people  is  not  quelled,  but 
that  we  find  ourselves  beginning,  at  once,  to  meet  our 
adversity  with  a  steady  and  stout  resolve,  pushing  forward 
new  regiments  and  preparing  to  double  the  army  already 
raised.  The  flash  feeling  is  over,  the  nonsense  bubble  of 
proud  expectation  is  burst,  but  the  fire  of  duty  burns  only 
the  more  intensely,  and  the  determination  of  sacrifice  is  as 
much  more  firmly  set  as  it  is  more  rationally  made.  The 
government  also  is  more  instructed  than  it  could  be  without 
this  disaster,  and  is  bracing  itself  to  its  work  with  tenfold 
energy.  The  army  also  has  a  new  leader,  in  whose  conduct 
we  may  rest  with  more  implicit  confidence.  So  that  in  the 
future,  our  chances  of  defeat  are  really  many  times  fewer 
than  they  were,  or  even  could  have  been  before,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  so  very  certain  that  we  could  not  fail.  Our 
adversity,  since  we  began  to  bear  it,  is  already  increasing  our 
strength. 

What  is  now  to  be  done  it  is  not  for  me  to  show ;  that  be- 
longs to  the  Government.  I  will  only  say  that  some  things 
are  to  be  done  by  us,  that  belong  to  our  duty  as  good  citi- 
zens. We  are  not,  as  good  citizens  for  example,  to  busy  our- 
selves overmuch  in  finding  who  is  to  blame,  and  scolding  one 
party  or  another  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
or  the  army.  Nothing  will  more  fatally  break  down  our 
confidence,  or  chill  our  enthusiasm.  One  thing  at  least  is 
clear,  that  the  government  must  govern.  And  if  some  mis- 
takes have  been  made,  in  what  great  cause  have  they  not? 
There  may  be  some  incompetent  persons  in  the  government 


and  the  officering  of  the  army,  but  infallible  competency— 
where  has  it  been  found  ?  Besides  the  mistakes  have  been 
discovered  and  the  incompetent  men  are  in  a  way  to  be 
weeded  out  of  their  places.  We  want  no  more  a  driving 
force  outside  of  the  government,  to  press  it  forward  when  it 
is  not  ready;  no  more  a  guiding  force  to  thrust  external 
judgments  in  upon  its  plans.  To  speak  more  plainly  still, 
we  want  no  newspaper  government,  and  least  of  all  a  news- 
paper army.  A  pasteboard  government,  or  pasteboard  army, 
were  just  as  much  better  as  it  is  less  noisy  and  less  capable 
of  mischief.  Let  the  government  govern,  and  the  army 
fight,  and  let  both  have  their  own  counsel,  disturbed  and 
thrown  out  of  balance  by  no  gusty  conceit,  or  irresponsible 
and  fanatical  clamor. 

But  the  main  point  for  us  now  is  to  get  ourselves  ready 
for  the  grand  struggle  we  are  in,  by  duly  conceiving .  the 
meaning  of  it,  and  receiving  those  settled  convictions  that 
will  stay  by  us  in  all  the  changing  moods  we  are  to  pass,  and 
the  discouragements  we  are  to  encounter.  This  immense 
enthusiasm,  bursting  forth  spontaneous,  in  a  day,  and  fusing 
us  into  a  complete  unity — how  great  and  thrilling  a  surprise 
has  it  been  to  us !  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  whole  compass 
of  human  history  at  all  comparable,  to  it  in  sublimity.  It 
verily  seems  to  be,  in  some  sense,  an  inspiration  of  God;  and 
it  is  even  difficult  to  shut  away  the  suggestion  that  innumer- 
able sacrifices  and  prayers  laid  up  for  us  by  the  patriot  fath- 
ers of  the  past  ages,  were  being  mixed  in  now  with  our  feel- 
ing, and,  by  God's  will,  heaving  now  in  our  bosom.  See, 
we  have  been  saying,  what  an  immense  loyalty  there  is  in 
our  people  !  how  the  simple  sight  of  our  flag  kindles  a  fire  in 
us  that  was  never  kindled  by  any  grandest  impersonation  of 
heroism  and  historic  royalty !  It  is  even  so,  and  we  thank 
God  for  the  revelation ;  but  this  loyalty  is  no  fixed  fact,  it 
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becomes  us  to  know,  as  long  as  it  only  fires  our  passion.  It 
must  get  hold  of  our  solid  conyictionSj  and  burn  itself 
through  into  our  moral  nature  itself,  in  order  to  become 
reliable  and  sure.  It  must  be  struck  in  by  sacrifice,  drilled 
into  the  very  bone  of  our  substance,  by  persistent  struggles 
with  adversity,  and  then  it  will  stand,  then  it  is  loyalty  com- 
plete. To  sail  out  gaily  in  a  breeze,  singing  patriotic  songs, 
is  a  good  enough  beginning  of  the  voyage,  but  a  hurricane 
or  two,  or  only  a  bad  leak  discovered,  will  take  all  that  away, 
and  then  a  good  steerage  at  the  helm,  and  a  true  compass, 
and  a  sturdy,  stout  resolve,  kept  up  through  long  watchings 
and  exhaustive  labors — that  only  will  at  last  bring  in  the  ship. 
What  I  wish  then  more  especially,  on  the  present  occasion, 
is,  to  speak,  not  to  impulse,'  but  to  conviction,  not  to  cry 
"forward,"  "forward  to  Eichmond"  or  forward  to  some 
other  where  beyond — Key  West,  or  Magellan, — but  to  go 
over  a  calm  revision  of  the  matter  of  the  war  itself,  showing 
what  it  means  and  the  great  moral  and  religious  ideas  that 
are  struggling  to  the  birth  in  it — possible  to  be  duly  born 
only  in  great  throes  of  adversity  and  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  but  very  serious  fact,  not  sufficiently 
noted,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends,  that  our  grand  revo- 
lutionary fathers  left  us  the  legacy  of  this  war,  in  the  ambi- 
guities of  thought  and  principle  which  they  suffered,  in 
respect  to  the  foundations  of  government  itself.  The  real  fact 
is  that,  without  proposing  it,  or  being  distinctly  conscious  of 
it,  they  organized  a  government,  such  as  we,  at  least,  have 
understood  to  be  without  moral  or  religious  ideas ;  in  one 
view  a  merely  man-made  compact,  that  without  something 
farther,  which  in  fact  was  omitted  or  philosophically  exclu- 
ded, could  never  have  more  than  a  semblance  of  authority. 
More  it  has  actually  had,  because  out  nature  itself  has  been 
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wiser,  and  deeper,  and  closer  to  God,  than  our  political  doc- 
trines; but  we  have  been  gradually  wearing  our  nature  down 
to  the  level  of  our  doctrines ;  breeding  out,  so  to  speak,  the 
sentiments  in  it  that  took  hold  of  authority,  till  at  last,  we 
have  brought  ourselves  down  as  closely  as  may  be,  to  the 
dissolution  of  all  nationality  and  all  ties  of  order.  Hence 
the  war.  It  has  come  just  as  soon  as  we  made  it  necessary, 
and  not  a  day  sooner.  And  it  will  stay  on  to  the  end  of  our 
history  itself,  unless  the  mistake  we  have  suffered  is,  at  least, 
practically  rectified.  We  have  never  been  a  properly  loyal 
people ;  we  are  not  so  now,  save  in  the  mere  feeling,  or  flame 
of  the  hour.  Our  habit  has  been  too  much  a  habit  of  disre- 
spect, not  to  persons  only,  but  to  law.  Government,  we  say, 
or  have  been  saying,  is  only  what  we  make  ourselves,  there- 
fore we  are  at  least  upon  a  level  with  it ;  we  too,  made  the 
nationality,  and  can  we  not  as  well  unmake  it  ? 

That  we  may  duly  understand  this  matter,  go  back  a 
moment  to  the  Revolution,  and  trace  the  two  very  distinct, 
yet,  in  a  certain  superficial  sense,  agreeing  elements,  that 
entered  into  it.  First,  there  was  what,  for  distinction's 
sake,  we  may  call  the  historic  element,  represented,  more 
especially,  by  the  New  England  people.  The  political  ideas 
were  shaped  by  religion — so  far  church  ideas.  The  church, 
for  example,  was  a  brotherhood ;  out  of  that  grew  historic- 
ally the  notions  of  political  equality  in  the  state.  Govern- 
ment also  was  conceived  to  be  for  the  governed,  just  as  the 
church  was  for  the  members ;  and  both  were  God's  insti- 
tutes— ordinances  of  God.  The  major  vote  in  both,  was 
only  the  way  of  designating  rulers,  not  the  source  of  their 
sovereignty  or  spring  of  their  authority.  Designated  by  us, 
their  investiture  was  from  God,  the  only  spring  of  authority. 
Their  text  for  elective  government  was  the  same  that  our 
Hartford  Hooker  used,  when  preaching,  in  1638,  for  the 
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Convention  which  framed  our  Constitution — the  first  ^consti- 
tution of  the  new  world,  and  type  of  all  the  others  that 
came  after,  even  that  of  the  nation  itself — ''-  Take  you  wise 
men,  and  understanding,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and 
I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you^  G-od  was  to  be  the  head 
of  authority,  and  the  rulers  were  to  have  their  authority 
from  Him.  Such  was  the  historic  training  that  preceded 
and  prepared  this  wing  of  the  revolution. 

The  other  wing  was  prepared  by  sentiments  wholly  differ- 
ent ;  such,  for  example,  as  are  sufiiciently  well  represented 
in  the  life  and  immense  public  influence  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  a 
man  who  taught  abstractively,  not  religiously,  and  led  the 
unreligious  mind  of  the  time  by  his  abstractions.  It  was 
not  his  way  to  deal  in  moral  ideas  of  any  kind.  Familiar 
with  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  the  generally  infidel  lit- 
erature of  the  French  nation,  his  mind  was,  to  say  the  least, 
so  far  dominated  by  them,  as  to  work  entirely  in  their  molds. 
He  had  no  conception  of  any  difficulty  in  making  a  com- 
plete government  for  the  political  state  by  mere  human 
composition ;  following  Rousseau's  theory,  which  discovers 
the  foundation  of  all  government  in  a  "social  compact." 
Going  never  higher  than  man,  or  back  of  man,  he  supposed 
that  man  could  somehow  create  authority  over  man  ;  that  a 
machine  could  be  got  up  by  the  consent  of  the  governed 
that  would  really  oblige,  or  bind  their  consent ;  not  staying 
even  to  observe  that  the  moment  any  thing  binds,  or  takes 
hold  of  the  moral  nature,  it  rules  by  force  of  a  moral  idea, 
and  touches,  by  the  supposition,  some  throne  of  order  and 
law  above  the  range  of  mere  humanity.  Covered  in  by  this 
immense  oversight,  he  falls  back  on  the  philosophic,  abstract- 
ive contemplation  of  men,  and  finding  them  all  so  many 
original  monads  with  nothing  historic  in  them  as  yet,  he 
says,  are  they   not  all  equal  ?     Taking  the  men  thus  to  be 
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inherently  equal  in  their  natural  prerogatives  and  rights,  he 
asks  their  consent,  makes  the  compact,  and  that  is  to  be  the 
grand  political  liberty  of  the  world. 

But  the  two  great  wings  thus  described  can  agree,  you 
will  see,  in  many  things,  only  saying  them  always  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense ;  one  in  a  historic,  the  other  in  an  abstractive, 
theoretic  sense ;    one  in  a  religious,  and  the  other  in  an 
atheistic ;  both  looking  after  consent  and  the  major  vote, 
both  going  for  equality,  both  wanting  Articles  of  Agreement, 
and  finally  both  a  Constitution.     And  the  result  is,  that  in 
the  consent,  in  the  major  vote,  in  the  equality,  in  the  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement,  in  the  Constitution,  Christianity,  in  its 
solid  and  historic  verity,  as  embodied  in  the  life  of  a  people, 
joins  hands,  so  to  speak,  with  what  have  been  called,  though 
in  a  different  view,  the  '^^ glittering  generalities"  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson.    Thus  in  drawing  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
he  puts  in,  by  courtesy,  the  recognition  of  a  Creator  and 
creation,  following  on  with  his  ''  self-evident  truths,"  such  as 
that  ^' all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  that  ^^governments 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;" 
in  which,  too,  the  other  wing  of  the  revolution  can  well 
enough  agree,  only  they  will  take  them,  not  as  abstractions, 
but  in  a  sense  that  is  qualified  and  shaped  by  their  history. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  with  some  theoretic  equality  in  man 
before  government,  in  which,  as  a  first  truth  of  nature,  gov- 
ernments are  grounded.     They  were  born  into  government, 
and  they  even  believed  in  a  certain  sacred  equality  under  it, 
as  their  personal  right.     They  had  also  elected  their  rulers, 
and  so  far  they  could  agree  to  the  right  of  a  government  by 
consent,  but  they  never  had  assumed  that  men  are  ipso  facto 
exempt  from  obligation  who  have  not  consented,  or  that  an 
autocratic  and  princely  government  is  of  necessity  void  and 
without ''just  power."     Their  ''equality,"  their  "consent," 
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were  the  divine  right  of  their  history,  from  the  landing  of 
the  fathers  downward,  and  before  the  French  encyclopedists 
were  boi-n. 

You  will  thus  perceive  that  two  distinct,  or  widely  differ- 
ent constitutional  elements  entered  into  our  political  order 
at  the  beginning;  that,  agreeing  in  forms  of  words,  they 
were  yet  about  as  really  not  in  agreement,  and  have,  in  fact, 
been  struggling  in  the  womb  of  it,  like  Jacob  and  Esau,  from 
the  first  day  until  now. 

We  have  not  always  been  conscious  of  the  fact,  yet  so  it 
has  been.  On  one  side,  we  have  had  the  sense  of  a  historic, 
and  morally  binding  authority,  freedom  sanctified  by  law 
and  law  by  God  himself,  living,  as  it  were,  in  a  common,  all- 
dominating  nationality ;  fortified  and  crowned  by  moral  ideas. 
On  the  other,  we  have  not  so  much  been  obeying  as  specu- 
lating, drawing  out  our  theories  from  points  back  of  all 
history— theories  of  compacts,  consentings,  reserved  rights, 
sovereignties  of  the  people  and  the  like — till  finally  we  have 
speculated  almost  every  thing  away,  and  find  that  actually 
nothing  is  left  us,  but  to  fight  out  the  question  whether  we 
shall  have  a  nationality  or  not;  whether  we  shall  go  to 
pieces  in  the  godless  platitudes,  or  stand  fast  and  live  under 
laws  and  institutions  sanctified  by  a  Providential  history. 
Proximately  our  whole  difficulty  is  an  issue  forced  by  slavery ; 
but  if  we  go  back  to  the  deepest  root  of  the  trouble,  we  shall 
find  that  it  comes  of  trying  to  maintain  a  government  without 
moral  ideas,  and  concentrate  a  loyal  feeling  around  institu- 
tions that,  as  many  reason,  are  only  human  compacts,  en- 
titled of  course,  if  that  be  all,  to  no  feeling  of  authority,  or 
even  of  respect. 

I  have  spoken  thus  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  of  his  opinions, 
not  as  invoking  the  old  party  prejudice  against  him,  long  ago 
buried;  I  join  no  issue  with  his  reputed  infidelity ;.  I  only 
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charge  that  he  brought  in  modes  of  thought  and  philosophy, 
as  regards  political  matters,  that  we  are  none  the  less  bitterly 
pernicious  that  they  were  patriotically  meant,  and  gained  a 
currency  for  them  that  has  made  them  even  identical,  as 
thousands  really  conceive,  with  our  institutions  themselves. 

Glance  along  down  the  track  of  our  history,  now,  and  see 
how  they  have  been  letting  us  regularly  down  towards  the 
present  disruption  of  order ;  how  the  moral  ideas  that  con- 
stitute the  only  real  basis  of  government — of  ours  as  of  all 
others — are  ignored,  omitted,  or  quite  frittered  away  by  their 
action. 

Our  statesmen,  or  politicians,  not  being  generally  religious 
men,  take  up  with  difficulty  conceptions  of  government,  or 
the  foundations  of  government,  that  suppose  the  higher  rule 
of  God.  They  are  not  atheists,  but  such  modes  of  thought 
are  not  in  their  plane.  When  they  hear  it  affirmed  that 
''  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,"  they  think  it 
may  be  very  good  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  ministers 
and  pious  people  to  compliment  their  religion  by  such  a 
tribute,  but  their  scripture  notion  appears  to  be  forced  and 
far  fetched.  It  signifies  nothing  in  the  way  of  qualifying 
such  an  impression,  that  every  human  soul  is  configured  to 
civil,  as  to  parental,  authority,  bowing  to  any  government 
actually  existing,  autocratic,  or  elective,  with  a  felt  obliga- 
tion, when  it  rules  well.  As  little  does  it  signify  that  God, 
as  certainly  as  there  is  a  God,  dominates  in  all  history,  build- 
ing all  societies  into  forms  of  order  and  law,  and  that,  when 
constitutions  are  framed  by  men,  they  were  as  really  framed 
by  God,  the  Grand  Universal  Protector  of  society,  and  are 
nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  issuing  into  form  of  a  government 
that  He  before  implanted  in  the  social  orders  and  historic  ideas 
of  the  people ;  possible  therefore  to  be  framed  and  to  hold 
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the  binding  force  of  laws,  because  God  Himself  has  prepared 
them,  and  stamped  them  with  his  own  providential  sover- 
eignty. Sometimes  too,  the  politicians  are  a  little  annoyed, 
as  we  may  see,  by  this  foisting  in  of  the  claims  of  religion. 
What  has  religion  to  do  with  political  matters  ?  "What  has 
the  church  to  do  with  the  state  ?  As  if  the  state  were  really 
outside  of  God's  prerogative  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it ! — nothing  to  do  with  the  marshalling  and  well  ordering 
and  protecting  rule  of  society  ! 

So  they  fall  off  easily  into  the  '^  glittering  generalities," 
and  begin  to  theorize  about  compacts,  consentings,  and  the 
like,  building  up  our  governmental  order  from  below.  First 
of  all  they  clear  the  ground  by  a  sweeping  denial ;  rejoicing 
in  the  discovery  that  all  claims  of  divine  right  in  government 
are  preposterous.  If  they  only  meant  by  this  that  all  claims 
to  govern  wrong  by  divine  right  are  a  baseless  and  dreadful 
hypocrisy,  it  would  be  well ;  but  they  really  conceive  that 
government  is  now  to  rule  without  any  divine  right  at  all ;  as 
if  there  were  any  such  thing  as  a  right  that  is  not  divine 
right,  and  has  not  God's  eternal  sanctions  going  with  it ;  any 
such  thing  as  authority  in  law  that  is  not  centered  in  God, 
and  pronounced  in  the  moral  nature  by  Him. 

They  do  not  perceive  that  God  is  joined  to  all  right,  and 
all  defences  of  right  in  society,  by  the  eternal  necessity  of 
his  nature- — stands  by  them,  makes  them  his  own,  clothes 
them  with  His  own  everlasting  authority  ;  hence  that  all  law 
gets  the  binding  force  of  law. 

But  the  ground  is  clear — religion  is  one  thing,  government 
is  another — and  now  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  how 
man  can  make,  or  does  make  a  government  without  God,  or 
any  divine  sanction.  Well,  man  is  the  fact  given,  govern- 
ment the  problem.  And  the  man  being  a  complete  individual, 
independent  and  sole  arbiter  of  his  own  actions,  and  exactly 
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equal,  so  far  at  least,  to  every  other,  he  may  choose,  if  he 
please,  never  to  have  any  government  at  all.  But  he  con- 
sents, and  there  government  begins..  He  surrenders  a  part  of 
his  own  rights,  and  what  he  surrenders  goes  to  make  the 
government.  The  government  is,  of  course,  a  compact.  The 
major  vote  chooses  the  rulers,  and  the  people  are  the  sover- 
eign head  whence  all  law  and  authority  emanate.  To  them 
only  the  .rulers  are  responsible,  being  in  fact  their  agents, 
administering  a  trust  for  them.  And  this,  it  is  conceived,  is  a 
true  account  of  civil  government — our  own  constitutional 
government. 

These  now  are  the  saws  of  our  current  political  philosophy, 
figuring  always  in  the  speeches  and  political  speculations  of 
our  statesmen,  from  the  Revolution  downward.  They  could 
many  of  them  be  true  enough  were  they  qualified  so  as  to  let 
in  God  and  religion,  or  so  as  to  meet  and  duly  recognize  the 
moral  ideas  of  history  ;  but,  taken  as  they  are  meant,  they  are 
about  the  shallowest,  chaffiest  fictions  ever  accepted  by  a 
people,  as  the  just  account  of  their  laws. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  here ;  I  am  not  .com- 
plaining of  the  laws  or  the  constitutions;  better  and  more 
beneficent  never  existed.  I  am  only  complaining  of  the  ac- 
coTint  that  is  made  of  them,  the  philosophy  that  is  given  of 
their  grounds  and  underlying  principles.  They  represent,  in 
fact,  our  history,  moral  and  religious ;  never  in  any  sense  the 
false  reasons,  by  which  we  strip  them  of  their  sanctity. 

There  was  never,  in  the  first  place,  any  such  prior  man,  or 
body  of  men,  to  make  a  government.  We  are  born  into  gov- 
ernment as  we  are  into  the  atmosphere,  and  when  we  assiime 
to  make  a  government  or  constitution,  we  only  draw  out  one 
that  was  providentially  in  us  before.  We  could  not  have  a 
king,  or  a  nobility,  for  example,  in  this  country ;  for  there 
was  no  material  given  out  of  which  to  make  either  one  or  the 
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other.  The  church  life  and  order  was  democratic  too.  The 
whole  English  constitution  also,  was  in  us  before.  In  these 
facts,  prepared  in  history  by  God,  our  institutions  lie.  We 
did  not  make  them.  "We  only  sketched  them,  and  God  put 
them  in  us  to  be  sketched.  And  when  that  is  done  they  are 
His,  clothed  with  His  divine  sanction  as  the  Founder  and 
Protector  of  States. 

Again,  neither  we  nor  any  other  people  ever  made  a  civil 
compact,  except  as  it  was  virtually  made  by  God  before  ;  never 
surrendered  a  part  of  our  natural  self  government  to  endow 
the  government  of  the  State.  We  never  had,  in  fact,  any 
one  right  of  a  government  to  surrender.  What  human  being 
ever  had,  or  by  any  conceivable  method  could  have,  as  being 
simply  a  man,  the  right  to  legislate,  or  to  punish,  or  to  make 
war,  or  to  levy  taxes,  or  to  enforce  contracts  and  the  payment 
of  debts,  or  to  summon  witnesses  ?  On  the  contrary  we  go 
into  the  civil  state  for  nothing  but  to  get  our  rights,  and  have 
them  secured — all  the  rights  we  have. 

So  of  what  is  called  the  inherent,  natural  right  of  self- 
government  in  a  state,  and  the  right  of  a  government  by  the 
major  vote.  Is  it  so  that  no  great  people  of  the  world  ever 
had  a  lawful,  or  legitimate  right  to  rule  but  our  own  ?  And 
how  constantly,  when  we  say  it,  does  the  sense  of  some  pre- 
posterous assumption  creep  over  the  mind  of  every  ordinarily 
sensible  man,  raising  the  suspicion  that  after  all,  the  institu- 
tions of  his  country  are  hollow  and  baseless — even  as  the 
theory  given  to  account  for  them,  is  plainly  seen  to  be. 

So  again  of  the  popular  sovereignty,  the  natural  sover- 
eignty of  the  people.  If  we  understand  ourselves,  the 
people  are  no  more  sovereign,  and  have  no  better  right  to 
be,  than  any  single  ruler  has,  when  ruling  in  the  succession 
of  birth,  if  he  only  takes  his  power  in  the  true  historic  way 

of  his  country  and  rules  well.     The  real  truth  is,  after  all, 
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that  oiir  popular  vote,  or  choice,  is  only  one  way  of  desig- 
nating rulers,  and  the  succession  of  blood  another ;  both 
equally  good  and  right  when  the  historic  order  makes  them 
so.  And  then  the  laws,  legitimated  by  history,  and  clothed 
in  that  manner  with  a  divine  right,  rule  over  all — over  the 
elections,  over  the  successions  ;  then  over  the  rulers  as  truly 
as  the  subjects. 

Meantime,  what  results  but  that  we  get  a  government, 
under  these  fictions  of  theory,  which,  by  the  supposition,  is 
no  government.  It  is  only  a  copartnership,  and  has  no  na- 
tional authority,  no  obligation.  How  can  a  copartnership 
amount  to  a  governing  power  over  the  parties  in  it  ?  If  they 
agree  to  legislate  it  does  not  make  them  a  legislature.  What 
are  their  rulers,  but  committees,  or  agents,  and  what  can 
they  do  that  amounts  to  government,  more  than  the  com- 
mittees, agents,  directors  of  a  bank  ?  Their  '^  be  it  enacted," 
has  no  force  of  law,  it  is  only  their  agreement,  or  consent, 
which,  binds  nobody,  touches  no  conscience.  They  get  no 
authority  till  we  see  them  authorized  to  legislate  by  God. 
Nothing  touches  the  conscience  and  becomes  morally  binding 
that  is  not  from  above  the  mere  human  level.  Laws  become 
laws  only  when  there  is  felt  to  be  some  divine  right  in  them, 
some  voice  of  God  speaking  in  them. 

Now  in  all  these  schemings  of  theory,  by  which  we  have 
been  contriving  how  to  generate,  or  how  we  have  generated, 
a  government  without  going  above  humanity,  we  lose  out 
all  moral  ideas,  and  take  away  all  tonic  forces  necessary  to 
government.  Our  merely  terrene,  almost  subterranean, 
always  godless  fabric,  becomes  more  and  more  exactly  what 
we  have  taken  it  to  be  in  our  philosophy.  The  habit  of  re- 
spect dies  out  in  us,  we  respect  nothing ;  authority  is  more 
and  more  completely  ignored.  What  authority  have  laws 
when  there  is  no  sovereignty  back  of  them,  or  in  them,  but 
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that  of  the  people  ?  The  grand,  historic,  religious  element 
is  worn  away,  or  supplanted  thus,  by  what  we  take  to  be  our 
wiser  philosophy,  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  runs  down  to  be  a 
mere  feeling  of  attachment,  so  weak  that  we  are  scarcely 
conscious  of  it,  to  our  mere  compacts  and  man-made  sover- 
eignties. 

Meantime  our  descent  is  accelerated  in  the  same  direction, 
by  the  demoralizing  forces  of  peace,  and  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  more  than  all,  by  the  scrambles  of  party  and  the 
venal  intrigues  of  political  leaders  and  rulers,  till  finally  we 
reach  a  state  where  the  government  is  chiefly  valued  for  what 
can  be  gotten  out  of  it,  by  the  farming  of  its  revenues,  and" 
offices,  and  contracts.  Reverence  to  its  honor,  care  for  its 
safety,  integrity  in  maintaining  it,  willingness  to  make  sacri- 
fices for  it,  all  give  way  and  an  awful  recklessness  respecting 
it,  or  what  becomes  of  it,  is  visible  on  every  side. 

And  again  the  same  descent  is  accelerated  by  the  essen- 
tially immoral,  or  unmoral,  habit  of  slavery ;  breeding,  as  it 
does,  an  imperious,  violent,  unsubordinated  character  in  the 
minds  that  are  trained  in  it.  They  do  not  live  in  law,  make 
nothing  of  obligation,  or  duty,  but  they  grow  up  into  their 
will,  into  self-assertion,  into  force  and  bloody  passion,  and  all 
the  murderous  barbarities,  misnamed  chivalry.  To  be  a  man 
is  to  be  above  obedience,  and  to  speak  of  duty,  conscience, 
obedience  to  God,  is  the  same  thing,  whether  in  young  or 
old,  as  to  be  a  poltroon,  or  a  sneak.  And  this  wild,  self- 
willed  habit  grows  worse  and  worse  by  continuance  ;  being 
gradually  bred  into  the  stock,  as  all  habits  are,  and  becoming 
a  naturally  propagated  quality ;  till  finally  a  people  is  pro- 
duced, or  will  be,  that  are  really  incapable  of  law,  or  sound 
government — unfit  to  be  rulers,  incapable  of  being  ruled. 

But  the  grand  crowning  mischief  is  yet  to  be  named.  Out 
of  these  baseless,  unhistoricj  merely  speculated  theories  of 
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the  government,  and  the  gradual  demoralization  of  our 
habit  under  them,  a  doctrine  of  state  rights  is  finally  to 
emerge  and  organize  the  armed  treason  that  explodes  our 
nationality.  Our  political  theories  never  gave  us  a  real 
nationality,  but  only  a  copartnership,  and  the  armed  treason 
is  only  the  consummated  result  of  our  speculations.  Where 
nothing  exists  but  a  consent,  what  can  be  needed  to  end  it 
but  a  dissent  ?  And  if  the  states  are  formed  by  the  consent 
of  individuals,  was  not  the  general  government  formed  by 
consent  of  the  states  ?  What  then  have  we  to  do  but  to  give 
up  the  partnership  of  the  states  when  we  will  ?  If  a  tariff 
act  is  passed,  displeasing  to  some  states,  they  may  rightfully 
nullify  it;  if  a  president  is  elected  not  in  the  interest  of 
slavery  they  may  secede  ;  that  is,  withdraw  their  consent, 
and  stand  upon  their  reserved  rights.  ''By  nature,"  says 
Mr.  Calhoun,  so  runs  the  argument,  ''every  individual  has 
the  right  to  govern  himself,  and  governments  must  derive 
their  right  from  the  assent,  express  or  implied,  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  they  may  impose." 
*         *         *  "  Indeed,  according  to  our  theory,  gov- 

ernments are,  in  their  nature,  but  trusts,  and  those  appointed 
to  administer  them,  trustees,  or  agents,  to  execute  trust 
powers.  The  sovereignty  resides  elsewhere,  in  the  people, 
not  in  the  government,  and  with  us  the  people  mean  the 
people  of  the  several  states."  Then  of  course  it  follows  in 
the  exact  strain,  as  any  one  may  see,  of  our  philosophy,  or 
cant  misnamed  philosophy,  that  the  states  have  a  right  to 
nullify,  or  secede  at  will.  And  so  our  brave  abstractions  that 
we  begun  with,  come  to  their  issue  finally  in  a  most  brave 
conclusion  that  is  everyway  worthy  of  them.  No  matter 
that  the  Constitution  asserts  in  a  hundred  ways  the  essential 
and  perpetual  supremacy  of  the  government.  No  matter 
that  it  was  given  to  the  states  to  be  ratified,  in  that  way  to 
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cut  off  eternally  all  pretences  of  sovereignty  in  themselves; 
no  matter  that  more  than  a  full  half  of  the  states  now  exist- 
ing were  actually  created  and  organized  by  the  general 
government  on  its  own  territory.  Neither  is  it  any  thing 
that  we  are  landed  in  the  very  strange  predicament  of  being 
a  people,  the  only  one  ever  heard  of  in  the  world,  without  a 
nationality.  Is  the  nationality  in  the  states  ?  No,  that  was 
never  so  much  as  thought  of.  Is  it  in  the  general  govern- 
ment? No,  that  is  philosophically  denied.  And  so  we  are 
left  to  the  luckless  condition  of  being  no  nation  at  all,  and 
having  no  nationality  anywhere  !  We  began  with  a  godless 
theorizing,  and  we  end,  just  as  we  should,  in  discovering  that 
we  have  not  so  much  as  made  any  nation  at  all.  We 
scorned  this  state  rights  theory  at  first,  but  we  have  been 
bidding  many  years  for  the  casting  vote  of  the  south,  and 
selling  out  the  nation  to  pay,  and  the  doctrine,  meantime, 
has  been  creeping,  worm  like  and  silently,  into  the  north, 
till  many  have  began  to  give  in  to  it,  scarcely  knowing  when 
it  arrived.  Finally  the  secession,  argued  for  as  a  right, 
begins  to  be  planned  for  as  a  fact.  Even  cabinet  ministers 
in  the  government  were  preparing  it  more  than  a  year  ago, 
as  is  well  ascertained,  contriving  how  to  break  down  the 
credit  of  the  government,  how  to  empty  the  armories  by  a 
transfer  of  arms,  how  to  weaken  the  defences,  how  to  cor- 
rupt the  allegiance  of  the  army.  And  now,  at  last,  the  fact 
itself  is  come,  the  secession  is  made — hence  the  war. 

If  now  you  have  followed  me  in  this  exposition,  you  have 
seen  how  our  want  of  moral  ideas,  and  our  commonly 
accepted  philosophy  of  government,  coupled  with  other 
demoralizing  and  disintegrating  influences  in  our  scheme  of 
society,  both  north  and  south,  have  been  drawing  us  down 
to  this  from  the  first.  We  have  come  to  the  final  break  and 
disaster,  just  as  soon  as  we  must,  not  a  day  sooner.     Gravity 
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was  never  surer  in  the  precipitation  of  a  stone,  or  more 
regular  in  the  downward  pull  and  pressure. 

And  what  is  it  now  that  is  arming  to  assert  and  establish 
the  broken  nationality?  Not  religion  certainly — it  does  not 
appear  that  our  people  are  consciously  more  given  to  religion 
than  they  have  been — yet,  in  another  view,  it  is  no  other 
than  the  old  historic  religious  element  in  which  ou.r  nation- 
ality has  been  grounded  from  the  first ;  that  which  has  been 
smothered  and  kept  under,  by  the  specious  fictions  we  have 
contrived,  to  account  for  the  government  without  reference 
to  G-od,  or  to  moral  ideas.  Yes,  it  is  this  old,  implicitly,  if 
not  formally,  religious  element,  that  is  struggling  out  again 
now,  clad  all  over  in  arms,  to  maintain  the  falling  nationality. 
It  looked  on  the  Sumpter  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  shot 
through  and  shot  down  by  traitors,  and  as  it  looked,  took 
fire.  What  a  wonder  is  it  even  to  ourselves,  to  see  the  blaze 
that  is  kindled.  We  call  it  loyalty — we  did  not  imagine  that 
we  had  it !  What  a  grand,  rich  sentiment  it  is  !  See  what 
strength  it  has !  See  how  it  raises  common  men  into  heroes ! 
See  the  bloody  baptism  wherewith  it  is  able  to  be  baptized, 
and  how  it  pours  the  regiments  on,  down  the  rivers  and  over 
the  mountains,  and  round  the  promontories,  to  hurl  their 
bodies  against  the  armed  treason!  The  mere  feeling,  the 
passion,  if  we  so  choose  to  call  it — ^is  not  the  bliss  of  it  worth 
even  the  cost  of  the  war  ?  What  in  fact,  is  more  priceless  to 
a  nation  than  great  sentiments  ?  So  we  bless  ourselves  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  hour,  and  the  more  that  there  certainly  is 
some  latent  heat  of  religion  in  the  blaze  of  it. 

But  more  is  wanted,  and  God  is  pressing  us  on  to  the 
apprehending  of  that  for  which  we  are  apprehended.  Our 
passion  must  be  stiffened  and  made  a  fixed  sentiment,  as  it 
can  be  only  when  it  is  penetrated  and  fastened  by  moral 
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ideas.     And  this  requires  adversity.     As  the  dyers  use  mor- 
dants to  set  in  their  colors,  so  adversity  is  the  mordant  for 
all   sentiments   of    morality.      The   true   loyalty    is    never 
reached,  till  the  laws  and  the  nation  are  made  to  appear 
sacred,  or  somewhat  more  than  human.     And  that  will  not 
be  done  till  we  have  made  long,  weary,  terrible  sacrifices  for 
it.     Without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  such  grace  pre- 
pared.    There  must  be  reverses  and  losses,  and  times  of 
deep  concern.     There  must  be  tears  in  the  houses,  as  well 
as  blood  in  the  fields ;  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  wives 
and  dear  children,  coming  into  the  woe,  to  fight  in   hard 
bewailings.     Desolated  fields,  prostrations  of  trade,  discour- 
agements of  all  kinds,  must  be  accepted  with  unfaltering, 
unsubduable  patience.    Religion  must  send  up^ier  cry  out 
of  houses,  temples,  closets,  where  faith  groans  heavily  before 
God.     In  these  and  all  such  terrible  throes,  the  true  loyalty 
is  born.     Then  the  nation  emerges,  at  last,  a  true  nation, 
consecrated  and  made  great  in  our  eyes  by  the  sacrifices  it 
has  cost !     There  is  no  way  ever  but  just  this  to  make  a 
nation  great  and  holy  in  the  feeling  of  its  people.     And  it 
is  never  raised,  in  this  manner,  till  it  has  fought  up  some 
great  man,  or  hero,  in  whom  its  struggles  and  victories  are 
fitly  personated.     One  really  great  man  or  commander  we 
certainly  have,  mercifully  preserved  to  us  to  be  the  central- 
izing head  of  our  confidence,  and  fulfill  his  sublime  charge 
of  fatherhood  in  the  conduct  of  our  great  affairs.     But  he 
belongs,  in  a  sense,  to  the  past,  and  will  soon  be  gone.     We 
want  another,  that  belongs  more  properly  to  the  future,  the 
new  and  great  future.     And  such  an  one  can  not  be  made 
to  order,  or  by  any  brief  holiday  campaigning.     He  must  be 
long  enough  and  deep  enough  in  the  struggle  to  be  crowned 
as  the  soldier  of  Providence.     Most  deeply  do  we  want  such 
a  man,  a  new  Washington,  only  still  himself  a  man  of  his 
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age  and  time.  And  if  I  were  a  prophet,  I  would  almost 
dare  to  whisper  his  name.  Expectation  goes  before,  expect- 
ation prophesies.  Calling  out  her  soldier  son,  with  blessings 
on  his  youth,  she  anoints  him  beforehand,  even  as  Samuel 
anointed  David.  This,  she  says,  is  the  man  whom  the  'Lord 
of  Hosts  will  accept.  True,  these  Washingtons  are  expen- 
sive ;  they  cost  how  many  sacrifices,  how  many  thousands  of 
lives,  what  rivers  of  tears  and  blood  and  money !  And  yet 
they  are  cheap  !  Our  old  Washington — what  would  we  take 
for  him  now  ?  Give  us  grace,  0  thou  God  of  the  land,  only 
to  deserve  and  patiently  wait,  and  sturdily  fight,  for  another; 
so  for  the  establishment  of  our  glorious  nationality,  and 
the  everlasting  expulsion  of  those  baseless,  godless  theories 
which  our  fathers  let  in  to  corrupt  and  filch  away  the  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  law-begirt  liberty  for  which,  in  fact,  they 
bled! 

But  this  is  war,  we  shall  be  told,  and  war  is  certainly  no 
such  moral  affair.  How  then  do  we  expect  any  such  moral 
regeneration  to  come  out  of  it  ?  In  one  view  the  objection 
is  good ;  war  is  a  great  demoralizer ;  throwing  back  on 
society,  men  who  have  been  hardened  and  made  desperate, 
often,  by  the  vices  and  reckless  violences  of  camp  life.  But 
the  same  is  true  of  peace ;  that  also  has  its  dangers  and 
corruptions ;  breeding,  finally,  all  most  selfish,  unheroic, 
and  meanest  vices — untoning  all  noblest  energies,  making 
little  men,  and  loose,  and  low ;  ignorant  of  sacrifice,  and 
scarcely  meaning  it,  even  when  they  cleave  to  their  virtues. 
Peace  will  do  for  angels,  but  war  is  God's  ordinance  for 
sinners,  and  they  want  the  schooling  of  it  often.  In  a  time 
of  war,  what  a  sense  of  discipline  is  forced.  Here,  at  least, 
there  must  be  and  will  be  obedience ;  and  the  people,  out- 
side, get  the  sense  of  it  about  as  truly  as  the  army  itself. 
Here,  authority  towers  high,  and  the  stern  necessities  of  the 
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field  clothe  it  with  honor.  Government  is  here  sharpened 
to  a  cutting  edge.  All  the  laxities  of  feeling  and  duty  are 
drawn  tight.  Principles  and  moral  convictions  are  toned  to 
a  practical  supremacy.  Hence  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
old  Romans  were  the  sternest  of  all  people  in  their  morality. 
The  military  drill  of  their  perpetual  warfare  brought  them 
into  the  sense  of  order  and  law,  and  the  fixed  necessity  of 
obedience  to  rule.  And  so  they  became  the  great  law-nation 
of  the  world,  producing  codes  and  rescripts  that  have  been 
the  stock  matter  of  all  the  civil  codes  and  tribunals  even  of 
the  modern  nations. 

Neither  is  it  any  objection  that  ours  is  a  civil  war,  how- 
ever much  we  may  seem  to  be  horrified  by  the  thought  of  it. 
Where  a  civil  war  is  not  a  war  of  factions,  but  of  principles 
and  practical  ends,  it  is  the  very  best  and  most  fruitful  of  all 
wars.  The  great  civil  war  of  Cromwell  and  Charles,  for  ex- 
ample, what  was  it,  in  fact,  but  a  fighting  out  of  all  that  is 
most  valuable  in  the  British  Constitution?  And  what  was 
the  result  of  it,  briefly  stated,  but  liberty  enthroned  and  for- 
tified by  religion  ?  And  there  was  never  a  people  more  for- 
tunate in  the  occasions  of  a  civil  war  than  we.  Not  one 
doubt  is  permitted  us  that  we  ar€  fighting  for  the  right,  and 
our  adversaries  for  the  wrong ;  we  to  save  the  best  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  they  to  destroy  it.  Whence  it  fol- 
lows that,  as  God  is  with  all  right  and  for  it,  by  the  fixed 
necessity  of  his  virtue,  we  may  know  that  we  are  fighting  up 
to  God,  and  not  away  from  Him.  And  the  victory,  when  it 
comes,  will  even  be  a  kind  of  religious  crowning  of  our 
nationality.  All  the  atheistic  jargon  we  have  left  behind  us 
will  be  gone,  and  the  throne  of  order,  established,  will  be 
sanctified  by  moral  convictions.  What  we  have  fought  out, 
by  so  many  and  bloody  sacrifices,  will  be  hallowed  by  them 
in  our  feeling.  Our  loyalty  will  be  entered  into  our  con- 
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science,  and  the  springs  of  our  religions  natnre.  Govern- 
ment now  will  govern,  and.  will  be  valued  because  it  does, 
and  the  feeble  platitudes  we  let  in  for  a  philosophy  will  be 
displaced  by  the  old  historic  habits  and  convictions  that  have 
been  the  real  life  of  our  institutions  from  the  first. 

All  this,  you  will  observe  by  the  simple  schooling  of  our 
adversities  and  without  any  reform  or  attempted  amend- 
ment of  our  institutions.  Just  fighting  the  war  out,  into 
victory  and  established  nationality,  will  be  enough.  It 
might  not  be  amiss,  at  some  fit  time,  to  insert  in  the  pream- 
ble of  our  Constitution,  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
authority  of  government,  in  every  form,  is  derivable  only 
from  God ;  cutting  off,  in  this  manner,  the  false  theories  un- 
der which  we  have  been  so  fatally  demoralized.  But  this  is 
no  time  to  agitate  or  put  on  foot  political  reforms  of  any 
kind ;  and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  observed,  that  I  am  only 
showing  what  our  adversity  means,  and  helping  you  to  bear 
it  with  a  resolute  heart,  for  the  good  that  is  in  it. 

As  to  the  great  and  frowning  misery  of  slavery,  I  know 
not  what  to  say,  or  how  the  matter  may  be  issued.  A  pro- 
found mystery  of  God  hangs  over  it  thus  far,  and  the  veil  is 
yet  to  be  lifted.  We  certainly  did  not  undertake  this  war  as 
a  crusade  against  slavery.  And  yet  the  supporters  of  slavery 
may  easily  create  complications  that  will  turn  the  whole 
struggle  down  upon  it,  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  or  even 
when  we  carefully  shun  the  alternative.  This  one  thing  we 
know,  that,  in  a  certain  other  view,  the  whole  stress  now  of 
the  war  is  against  slavery.  Simply  to  be  victorious  in  it, 
leaving  the  constitutional  rights  of  slavery  just  as  they  are, 
will  bring  its  rampant  spirit  under,  take  down  its  defiant 
airs,  teach  it  a  compelled  respect  and  modesty,  and  put  a  stop 
forever  to  the  disgusting  and  barbarous  propagandism  of  the 
past.     Then  it  will  be  open  to  conviction,  and  the  laws  of 
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population  alone,  helped  by  nothing  else,  will  bring  it  to  a 
full  end  in  less  than  fifty  years ;  the  best  and  most  merciful 
end,  it  may  be,  which  the  case  permits.  Thenceforth  we  are 
a  homogeneous  universally  free  people,  a  solid  and  compact 
nation,  such  as  God  will  have  us. 

Having  such  a  cause,  my  friends,  with  such  great  hopes 
before  us,  this  one  almost  glorious  reverse  that  we  have  met 
will  signify  little.  Adversity  will  be  our  strength,  disap- 
pointments our  arguments.  I  know  not  what  dark  days  and 
times  of  unspeakable  trial  are  before  us,  but  we  must  be 
ready  for  any  thing,  daunted  and  discouraged  by  nothing. 
Have  we  property,  let  it  go — what  is  property  in  such  a 
cause?  Have  we  husbands,  have  we  sons,  put  the  armor  on 
them,  and  the  holy  panoply  of  our  prayers,  and  send  them 
to  the  field.  Any  thing,  that  we  may  have  a  nationality,  and 
a  government,  and  have  the  true  loyalty  burnt  into  the 
hearts  of  our  children. 

Teach  us,  0  God,  to  be  worthy  of  these  great  hopes;  make 
us  equal  to  the  glorious  calling  of  thy  Providence ;  be  thou 
God  of  hosts  in  our  armies;  and  help  us  to  establish,  on 
eternal  and  right  foundations,  The  Great  Republic  of  the 
future  ages. 


Horace  Greeley  decently  Dissected, 
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PREFATORY. 


The  letter  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  brochure  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Leader  of  December  14,  1860  ;  and  subsequently 
was  copied  by  the  Herald,  January  4,  1861,  accompanied  with 
an  illustrative,  piquant,  and  characteristic  editorial. 

The  writer  has  been  warned  by  many  of  his  own  friends, 
and  by  some  of  Horace  Greeley's  admirers,  against  the  folly  of 
provoking  so  powerful  a  newspaper  editor.  To  the  former,  the 
writer  has  replied  that  there  is  a  scriptural  history  about  a 
shepherd  boy,  and  a  taunting,  bragging,  powerful  giant ;  and 
that  even  pebbles,  i/' well  chosen,  and  i/'well  aimed,  can  do 
execution  against  a  Goliah.  To  the  latter  class,  the  writer  has 
answered,  that  although  sensible,  that  like  not  a  few  other 
political,  legal,  and  literary  hacks,  the  writer  resides  in  a  three- 
story  glass  house  ;  yet  the  question  is  not  and  cannot  become 
one  concerning  the  obscure  individual  and  his  demerits,  but 
remains  about  the  Editor  and  public  man,  who,  seeking  to  lead 
public  sentiment,  is  amenable  to  its  judgment.  It  is  a  naked 
question  of  exposing  to  history  and  posterity,  for  the  good  of 
real  morality,  a  crying  public  abuse  which  existed  in  the  past. 
This  obscure  brochure  may  be  read  and  forgotten  this  year  ;  but 
placed,  as  it  will  be,  in  every  public  library  in  the  land,  will,  in 
many  years  to  come,  serve  the  same  universal  good  which  the 
once  obscLire  and  trembling  letter-writers  of  the  Cromwellian  or 


VI.  PREFACE. 

Dantonian  revolutions  have  served,  in  quietly  noting  for  pos- 
terity the  hypocrisies,  vanities,  and  frivolities  of  some  demi-god 
of  a  fanatical  mob  ;  and  in  demonstrating  that  the  patriotism  of 
this  demi-god  was  only  a  thin  cloak  that  time  rotted  away. 

The  succeeding  pages  are  believed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
even  a  remote  reference  to  any  personal  controversy  between 
writer  and  subject.  They  are  intended  to  be  relieved  from 
undignified  allusions. 

The  pebbles  may  not  be  well  chosen,  and  may  not  be  well 
aimed.  But  they  take  their  slender  chances  against  the  edito- 
rial giant,  with  his  peculiar  followers,  of  whom  may  be  said 
(as  was  sung  of  those  of  Alp,  the  renegade,  in  Byron's  Siege 
of  Corinth) : 

"  They  crouched  to  him,  for  he  had  skill 
To  warp  and  wield  the  public  will." 


LETTER,  WITH  NOTES. 


My  dear  Hoxie  : — Among  the  editorials  in  The  Tribune  of  the 
day  succeeding  the  Mayoralty  election,  were  conspicuously  printed 
the  words  '^  Poor   Joe  V^     (a) 

They  undoubtedly  '  made  the  unskillful  laugh  f  but  they  also 
'made  the  judicious  grieve  f  and  (as  Hamlet  continues)  'the  cen- 
sure of  the  which  one  must  in  your  allowance  outweigh  a  whole 
theatre  of  others.' 

You  had  exercised  your  right  of  suffrage  as  a  private  citizen, 
by  voting  for  a  much  respected  and  personal  friend.  Upon  several 
days  previously,  you  had,  as  a  private  citizen,  also  exercised  your 
choice  of  electioneering.  It  happening  that  the  vote  and  elec- 
tioneering were  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Horace  Greeley, 
and  your  candidate  being  defeated,  you  were  selected  by  him,  from 
among  the  seventy-five  thousand  electors,  to  be  (according  to  a  phrase 
in  Alexander  Hamilton's  celebrated  libel  definition)  'held up  to  pub- 
lic ridicule.'  Just  as  effectually  so  by  the  intention  of  those  two 
words,  as  if  a  column  had  been  used  by  Horace  Greeley's  pen,  which 
seems  to  boast  to  itself  an  editorial  reign  of  terror  over  judges, 
prosecutors  and  jurymen  ;  and  therefore  laughs  to  scorn  the  conse- 
quences of  libel  at  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  a  poor  coun- 
try editor  might  justly  tremble.  (&) 

Note  (a).  These  words  were  inserted  among  the  editorial  rejoicings  over  the 
election  of  the  Tribune  candidate.  They  were  unattended  by  any  other  sentence, 
and  formed  a  single  paragraph.  Consequently  the  one  upon  which  a  reader's  eye 
most  readily  centred  in  opening  the  paper. 

Note  (&).  Mr.  Joseph  Hoxie  had  known  C.  Godfrey  Gunther,  Esq.  [the  candidate 
of  one  of  the  Union,  as  well  as  Tammany  and  German  League,  candidates  for 
Mayor],  from  the  latter' s  boyhood.  Horace  Greeley  sought  to  force  him  in  Decern^ 
ber  into  a  party  support ;  although  in  November  Horace  Greeley  had  openly  bolted 
two  party  candidates.  Mr.  Hoxie  doubtless  remembered  the  following  editorial  of 
Horace  Greeley.    [The  animus  of  1861  and  of  1858  are  particularly  worthy  of  juxta- 
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Wlien  the  paper  containing  the  words  was  shown  to  me,  I  was 
instantly  reminded  of  a  conversation  between  us  during  our  recent 
joint  canvass.  You  jokingly  alluded  to  Horace  Greeley's  attacks 
upon  several  candidates  (who  had  at  various  times  thwarted  Horace 
Greeley's  ambitions  or  political  interests).  I  think  my  words  were  : 
"  Your  time  will  also  come,  Hoxie,  for  you  are  not  forgiven  the 
small  amount  of  time  and  money  you  expended  last  February,  at 
Albany,  in  doing  for  Horace  Greeley  as  a  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator,  (c)  that  which  was  only  criminal  when  against  him  or  his 

position.    The  New  York  public  can  be  as  independent  as  they  please  when  Horace 
Greeley  has  no  pet  candidate  ;  but  when  he  has,  then  cracks  his  idiosyncratic  whip  :] 

*  *  One  thing  has  been  settled  by  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that 
is  the  moral  impossibility  of  good  Mmiicipal  rule  under  the  sway  of  any  political 
party.  Either  the  citizens  who  mainly  pay  the  taxes  must  come  together  and  re- 
solve to  unite,  without  distinction  of  party,  in  the  support  of  honest,  capable  men 
for  responsible  places  in  the  municipality,  or  they  must  submit  to  be  ruled  by 
peculators  and  sharpers  leagued  with  miscreants  and  ruffians.  There  is  just  this 
choice  open  to  them.  True,  we  might  urge  that  none  of  the  great  cities,  Chicago 
alone  excepted,  have  yet  been  ruled  by  the  Kepublicans  as  a  party  ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  tried  before  party  municipal  government  is  decisively  pronounced  a  fail- 
ure ;  but  it  is  wiser  to  rest  on  the  abundant  experience  afforded  by  the  failures  of  all 
other  parties.  Years  ago,  we  were  satisfied  that  no  party  which  had  a  President  to 
support  or  to  elect  could  ever  govern  a  great  city  wisely,  efficiently,  or  economi- 
cally. We  have  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  supported  and  opposed  candidates  for  Municipal 
stations  regardless  of  their  politics,  and  mean  to  do  so  evermore. 

* '  Our  City  now  holds  her  Municipal  separate  from  our  State  and  National  elec- 
tions ;  so  do  all,  or  nearly  all,  other  great  cities.  Let  the  divorce  of  Municipal  affairs 
from  Politics  he  made  absolute  and  universal,  and  we  may  hope  henceforth  to  avoid  the 
reign  of  Vigilance  Committees  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ballot-box  Stuffers  on  the 
other." 

This  editorial  from  the  ^Tribune  of  June  8,  1858,  was  a  complete  justification  of  the 
course  of  Mr.  Hoxie  (a  Kepublican),  supporting  Mr.  Gunther  (a  Democrat),  and  a 
valued  friend. 

Note  (c).  It  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  human  motive  to  study  Horace  Gree- 
ley's files  from  February,  1861— the  date  of  the  New  York  Senatorial  election,  when 
Horace  Greeley  was  defeated — in  order  to  see  how  those  who  then  voted,  or  those  who 
lobbied  against  his  aspirations  have  been  guillotined  in  his  Spruce  street  sanctum. 
Comptroller  Haws  (one  of  the  most  scrupulously  industrious,  honest,  and  high-mind- 
ed men  of  the  land)  was  always  spoken  of  by  Horace  Greeley  as  he  deserved,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  fatal  ( ? )  visit  to  Albany,  against  the  Senatorial  aspirant.     The 


favorite  men — ^  lobbying.^  "  You  dissented,  and  thought  Horace 
Greeley  would  never  tread  upon  the  friendships  and  other  favors  of 
twenty  years,  to  indulge  in  a  libel  upon  you. 

reader  will  find  among  Horace  Greeley's  files,  since  that  time,  many  references  to 
a  Haws-ian  fall  from  grace,  that,  however,  no  one  else  but  Horace  Greeley  has 
noticed.  Mr.  Washington  Smith,  ex-Governor  of  the  Aims-House,  &c.,  &c.,  just 
before  the  Senatorial  election,  gave  a  supper  party  (being  one  of  the  Presidential 
electors),  at  which  was  present  William  M.  Evarts,  Esq. — the  Senatorial  candi- 
date who  withdrew  in  favor  of  Ira  Harris  (the  balance-of-power  candidate) ,  and 
elected  him — and  at  which  supper  was  not  present  Horace  Greeley.  Mr.  Evarts 
made  a  pleasant  speech,  and  was  toasted  by  Washington  Smith  as  the  next  U.  S. 
Senator.  Last  November,  Washington  Smith  was  nominated  regularly  by  the 
Kepublican  party  for  the  State  Senate.  But  Horace  Greeley,  '  didn'  t  see  it. '  A  Union 
Republican  was  started  by  Horace  Greeley,  and  Washington  Smith  was  not  elected. 
In  the  summer  of  1861,  William  M.  Evarts,  Esq.,  delivered  an  agricultural  address 
in  the  interior  of  New  York  State.  All  other  editors  praised  it,  hut  the  correspondent 
of  Horace  Greeley  averred  that  it  was  too  long,  and  was  not  in  any  sense  an  agri- 
cultural address  I      Doubtless  other  coincidences  will   occur  to  readers,  and  which 

to  mention  space  forbids. 

Note  {d).  This  remarkable  epistle  is  as  follows — the  italics  being  of  the  writer  : 

New  York,  Saturday  eve.,  Nov.  11,  1854. 

Gov.  Sewari)  :  The  Election  is  over,  and  its  results  sufficiently  ascertained.  It 
seems  to  me  a  fitting  time  to  announce  to  you  the  dissolution  of  the  political  firm 
of  Seward,  Weed  and  Greeley,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  junior  partner — said  with- 
drawal to  take  effect  on  the  morning  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  February  next. 
And,  as  it  may  seem  a  great  presumption  in  me  to  assume  that  any  such  firm  exists, 
especially  since  the  public  was  advised,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  by  an  Edi- 
torial rescript  in  the  Evening  Journal,  formally  reading  me  out  of  the  Whig  party, 
that  I  was  esteemed  no  longer  either  useful  or  ornamental  in  the  concern,  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  indulge  me  in  some  reminiscences  which  seem  to  befit  the  occasion. 

I  was  a  poor  young  printer,  and  editor  of  a  Literary  Journal — a  very  active  and 
BITTER  Whig  in  a  small  way,  but  not  seeking  to  be  known  out  of  my  own  Ward 
Committee — when,  after  the  great  political  revulsion  of  1837,  I  was  one  day  called 
to  the  City  Hotel,  where  two  strangers  introduced  themselves  as  Thurlow  Weed  and 
Lewis  Benedict,  of  Albany.  They  told  me  that  a  cheap  Campaign  Paper  of  a  pe- 
culiar stamp  at  Albany  had  been  resolved  on,  and  that  I  had  been  selected  to  edit 
it.  The  announcement  might  well  be  deemed  flattering  by  one  who  had  never 
even  sought  the  notice  of  the  great,  and  who  was  not  known  as  a  partisan  writer, 
and  I  EAGERLY  embraced  their  proposals.  They  asked  me  to  fix  my  salary  for  the 
year  ;  I  named  $1,000,  which  they  agreed  to  ;  and  I  did  the  work  required  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  It  was  work  that  made  no  figure  and  created  no  sensation  ; 
but  I  loved  it  and  did  it  ivell.    When  it  was  done,  you  were  Governor,  dispensing 
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But  the  younger  prophet,  my  dear  Hoxie,  proves  most  correct. 
Those  friendships  were  wiped  from  Horace  Greeley^s  newspaper 
slate  as  remorselessly  as  a  Thug  throttles  his  traveling  companion. 

(Let  me  chronicle  an  honorable  difference.  A  playful  allusion 
to  your  candidate's  defeat  appeared  in  The  Evening  Post  of  the  same 

offices  worth  $3,000  to  $20,000  per  year  to  your  friends  and  compatriots,  and  I  re- 
turned to  my  garret  and  my  crust,  and  my  desperate  battle  with  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions heaped  upon  me  by  bad  partners  in  business  and  the  disastrous  events  of 
1837.  I  believe  it  did  not  then  occur  to  me  that  some  of  these  abundant  places  might  have  been 
offered  to  me  without  injustice ;  I  now  think  it  should  have  occurred  to  you.  If  it  did 
occur  to  me,  I  was  not  the  man  to  ask  you  for  it ;  I  think  that  should  not  have 
been  necessary.  I  only  remember  that  no  friend  at  Albany  inquired  as  to  my 
pecuniary  circumstances  ;  that  your  friend  (but  not  mine),  Egbert  C.  Wetmore,  was 
one  of  the  chief  dispensers  of  your  patronage  here ;  and  that  such  devoted  com- 
patriots as  A.  H.  Wells  and  John  Hooks  were  lifted  by  you  out  of  pauperism  into 
independence,  as  I  am  glad  I  was  not ;  and  yet  an  inquiry  from  you  as  to  my  needs 
and  means  at  that  time  would  have  been  timely,  and  held  ever  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

In  the  Harrison  campaign  of  1840,  I  was  again  designated  to  edit  a  campaign 
paper.  I  published  it  as  well,  and  ought  to  have  made  something  by  it,  in  spite  of 
its  extremely  low  price  ;  my  extreme  poverty  was  the  main  reason  why  I  did  not . 
It  compelled  me  to  hire  press-work,  mailing,  &c.,  done  by  the  job,  and  high  charges 
for  extra  work  nearly  ate  me  up.  At  the  close,  I  was  still  without  property  and  in 
debt,  but  this  paper  had  rather  improved  my  position. 

Now  came  the  great  scramble  of  the  swell  mob  of  coon  minstrels  and  cider 
suckers  at  Washington — /  not  being  counted  in.  Several  regiments  of  them  went  on 
from  this  city  ;  but  no  one  of  the  whole  crowd — though  I  say  it  who  should  not — 
had  done  so  much  toward  Gen.  Harrison's  nomination  and  election  as  yours  re- 
spectfully, lashed  nothing,  expected  nothing  ;  but  you,  Gov.  Seward,  ought  to  have  ashed 
that  I  be  POSTMASTER  OF  NEW  YORK.  Your  asking  would  have  been  in  vain  ; 
but  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  grace  neither  wasted  nor  undeserved. 

I  soon  after  started  The  Tribune,  because  I  was  urged  to  do  so  by  certain  of 
your  friends,  and  because  such  a  paper  was  needed  here.  I  was  promised  certain 
pecuniary  aid  in  so  doing  ;  it  might  have  been  given  me  without  cost  or  risk  to 
any  one.  All  I  ever  had  was  a  loan  by  piecemeal  of  $1,000,  from  James  Cogge- 
shall.  God  bless  his  honored  memory  !  I  did  not  ask  for  this,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
one  sole  case  in  which  I  ever  received  a  pecuniary  favor  from  a  political  associate. 
I  am  very  thankful  that  he  did  not  die  till  it  was  fully  repaid. 

And  let  me  here  honor  one  grateful  recollection.  When  the  Whig  party  under 
your  rule  had  offices  to  give,  my  name  was  never  thought  of ;  but  when,  in  '42-3,  we 
were  hopelessly  out  of  power,  I  was  honored  with  the  nomination  for  State  Printer. 
When  we  came  again  to  have  a  State  Printer  to  elect  as  well  as  nominate,  the  place 
went  to  Weed,  as  it  ought.     Yet  it  was  worth  something  to  know  that  there  was 
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day.  That  paper  being  edited  by  a  poet  and  a  critic — men  who  cher- 
ish gentlemanly  instincts,  and  are  sought  after  in  social  life,  from 
which  clodhoppers  are  excluded — apologized,  the  next  evening,  for 
the  allusion  to  yourself,  and  in  a  manner  so  happy  and  eulogistic, 
that  I  dare  say  you  did   not  regret  the  original  article.     But  no  re- 

once  a  time  when  it  was  not  deemed  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  recognize  me  as  belong- 
ing to  your  household.  If  a  new  office  had  not  since  been  erected  on  purpose  to  give  its 
valuable  patronage  to  H.  J.  Eaymond,  and  enable  St.  John  to  show  forth  his  Times,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Whig  State  Administration,  I  should  have  been  still  more  grateful. 

In  1848  your  star  again  rose,  and  my  warmest  hopes  were  realized  in  your 
election  to  the  Senate.  I  was  no  longer  needy,  and  had  no  more  claim  than  desire 
to  be  recognized  by  Gen.  Taylor.  I  think  I  had  some  claim  to  forbearance  from 
you.  What  I  received  thereupon  was  a  most  humiliating  lecture  in  the  shape  of 
a  decision  in  the  libel  case  of  Eedfield  and  Pringlb,  and  an  obligation  to  publish 
it  in  my  own  and  the  other  journal  of  our  supposed  firm.  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  this  lecture  needlessly  cruel  and  mortifying.  The  plaintiffs,  after  using 
my  columns  to  the  extent  of  their  needs  or  desires,  stopped  writing  and  called  on 
me  for  the  name  of  their  assailant.  I  proffered  it  to  them— a  thoroughly  responsi- 
ble name.  They  refused  to  accept  it,  unless  it  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the  four 
or  five  first  men  in  Batavia !— when  they  had  known  from  the  first  who  it  was,  and 
that  it  was  neither  of  them.  They  would  not  accept  that  which  they  had 
demanded  ;  they  sued  me  instead  for  money,  and  money  you  were  at  liberty  to 
give  to  them  to  their  heart's  content.  I  do  not  think  you  were  at  liberty  to  humiliate 
me  in  the  eyes  of  my  own  and  your'-'  public  as  you  did.  I  think  you  exalted  your 
own  judicial  sternness  and  fearlessness  unduly  at  my  expense.  I  think  you  had  a 
better  occasion  for  the  display  of  these  qualities  when  Webb  threw  himself  entirely 
upon  you  for  a  pardon  which  he  had  done  all  a  man  could  do  to  demerit.  (His 
paper  is  paying  you  for  it  now.) 

I  have  publicly  set  forth  my  view  of  your  and  our  duty  with  respect  to  Fusion, 
]f  ebraska  and  party  designations.  I  will  not  repeat  any  of  that.  I  have  referred 
also  to  Weed's  reading  me  out  of  the  Whig  party — my  crime  being,  in  this  as  in 
some  other  things,  that  of  doing  to-day  what  more  politic  persons  will  not  be  ready 
to  do  till  to-morrow. 

Let  me  speak  of  the  late  canvass.  1  ivas  once  sent  to  Congress  for  ninety  days, 
merely  to  enable  Jim  Brooks  to  secure  a  seat  therein  for  four  years.  I  think  I  never  hinted  to 
any  human  being  that  I  would  have  liked  to  be  put  forward  for  any  place.  But  James  W. 
White!  (you  hardly  know  how  good  and  true  a  man  he  is)  started  my  name  for 
Congress,  and  Brooks'  packed  delegation  thought  I  could  help  him  through  ;  so  I 

*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  judgment  is  the  only  speech,  letter  or  document  addressed  to  the 
public  in  which  you  ever  recognized  my  existence.  I  hope  I  may  not  go  down  to  posterity  as 
emhalmed  therein. 

•}•  (Note  by  the  -writer.)    Now  Judge  Superior  Court,  and  every  way  worthy  of  this  allusion. 
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gret  has  been  expressed  by  Horace  Greeley  for  the  insult  to  his  old 
friend,  and  to  the  daughters,  sons,  and  family  associates  of  that  old 
friend  !) 

But  to  even  such  a  cloud  there  is  a  silver  lining*.  The  two 
words  of  insult  to  you  have  done  much  more  to  enlighten  the  pecu- 
liar admirers  of  Horace  G-reeley,  as  to  his  editorial  vindictiveness  and 

was  put  on  behind  him.  But  this  last  Spring,  after  the  Nebraska  question  had 
created  a  new  state  of  things  at  the  North,  one  or  two  personal  friends,  of  no  politi- 
cal consideration,  suggested  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  I  did  not 
discourage  them.  Soon,  the  persons  who  were  afterward  mainly  instrumental  in 
nominating  Clark  came  about  me,  and  asked  if  I  could  secure  the  Know  Nothing 
vote.  I  told  them  I  neither  could  nor  would  touch  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  loathed 
and  repelled  it.     Thereupon  they  turned  upon  Clark. 

I  said  nothing,  did  nothing.  A  hundred  people  asked  me  who  should  be  run 
for  Governor.  I  sometimes  indicated  Patterson  ;  I  never  hinted  at  my  own  name. 
But  by-and-by  Weed  came  down,  and  called  me  to  him,  to  tell  me  why  he  could 
not  support  me  for  Governor.     (I  had  never  asked  nor  counted  on  his  support.) 

I  am  sure  Weed  did  not  mean  to  humiliate  me  ;  hut  he  did  it.  The  upshot  of 
his  discourse  (very  cautiously  stated)  was  this  :  If  I  were  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
I  should  beat  not  myself  only,  but  you.  Perhaps  that  was  true.  But  as  I  had  in 
no  manner  solicited  his  or  your  support,  I  thought  this  might  have  been  said  to 
my  friends  rather  than  to  me.  I  suspect  it  is  true  that  I  could  not  have  been 
elected  Governor  as  a  Whig.  But  had  he  and  you  been  favorable,  there  would 
have  been  a  party  in  the  State  ere  this  which  could  and  would  have  elected  me  to 
any  post,  without  injuring  itself  or  endangering  your  re-election. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  urged  that  I  had  in  no  manner  asked  a  nomination.  At 
length  /  was  nettled  by  his  language — well  intended,  but  very  cutting  as  addressed 
by  him  to  me — to  say,  in  substance,  '*  Well,  then,  make  Patterson  Governor,  and  try 
my  name  for  Lieutenant.  To  lose  this  place  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  ;  and  we  can 
see  whether  I  am  really  so  odious." 

I  should  have  hated  to  serve  as  Lieutenant-Governor,  but  I  should  have  gloried 
in  running  for  the  post.  I  want  to  have  my  enemies  all  upon  me  at  once  ;  I  am 
tired  of  fighting  them  piecemeal.  And,  though  I  should  have  been  beaten  in  the 
canvass,  I  know  that  my  running  would  have  helped  the  ticket,  AND  HELPED 
MY  PAPER. 

It  was  thought  best  to  let  the  matter  take  another  course.  No  other  name 
could  have  been  put  on  the  ticket  so  bitterly  humbling  to  me  as  that  which  was 
selected.  The  nomination  was  given  to  Raymond  ;  the  fight  left  to  me.  And  Gov. 
Seward,  I  have  made  it,  though  it  be  conceited  in  me  to  say  so.  What  little  fight 
there  has  been,  I  have  stirred  up.  Even  Weed  has  not  been  (I  speak  of  his  paper) 
hearty  in  this  contest,  while  the  journal  of  the  Whig  Lieut. -Governor  has  taken 
care  of  its  own  interests,  and  let  the  canvass  take  care  of  itself,  as  it  early  declared 
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political  hypocrisy,  than  did  even  his  celebrated  epistle  to  Senator 
Seward,  in  which  he  deprecated  his  loss  of  a  nomination  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, because  it  also  lost  him  an  occasion  ^^to  help  my 
paper  P^{d) 

it  would  do.  That  journal  has  (because  of  its  milk-and-water  course)  some  twenty- 
thousand  subscribers  in  this  city  and  its  suburbs,  and  of  these  twenty  thousand,  I 
venture  to  say  more  voted  for  Ullmann  and  Scroggs,  than  for  Clark  and  Raymond  ; 
the  Tribune  (also  because  of  its  character)  has  but  eight  thousand  subscribers  with- 
in the  same  radius,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  of  its  habitual  readers,  nine-tenths 
voted  for  Clark  and  Raymond — very  few  for  Ullmann  and  Scroggs.  I  had  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  contest,  and  take  a  terrible  responsibility  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Whigs  uniting  upon  James  W.  Barker,  to  defeat  Fernando  Wood.'-'  Had 
Barker  been  elected  here,  neither  you  nor  I  could  walk  these  streets  without  being 
hooted,  and  Know-Nothingism  would  have  swept  like  a  prairie-fire.  I  stopped 
Barker's  election  at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  deadliest  enmity  of  the  defeated 
gang  ;  and  I  have  been  rebuked  for  it  by  the  Lieut. -Governor's  paper.  At  the 
critical  moment,  he  came  out  against  John  Wheeler,  in  favor  of  Charles  H.  MAR- 
SHALL (who  would  have  been  your  deadliest  enemy  in  the  House),  and  even  your 
Col. -General's  paper,  which  was  even  with  me  in  insisting  that  Wheeler  should  be 
returned,  wheeled  about,  at  the  last  moment,  and  went  in  for  Marshall — the 
Tribune  alone  clinging  to  Wheeler  to  the  last.  I  rejoice  that  they  who  turned  so 
suddenly  were  not  able  to  turn  all  their  readers. 

Gov.  Seward,  I  know  that  some  of  your  most  cherished  friends  think  me  a  great 
obstacle  to  your  advancement — that  John  Schoolcraft,  for  one,  insists  that  you 
and  Weed  should  not  be  identified  with  me.  I  trust,  after  a  time,  you  will  not  be. 
I  trust  I  shall  never  be  found  in  opposition  to  you  ;  I  have  no  farther  wish  than  to 
glide  out  of  the  newspaper  world  as  quietly  and  as  speedily  as  possible,  join  my 
family  in  Europe,  and  if  possible  stay  there  quite  a  time — long  enough  to  cool  my 
fevered  brain  and  renovate  my  overtasked  energies.  All  I  ask  is  that  we  shall  be 
counted  even  on  the  morning  after  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  as  aforesaid,  and 
that  I  may  thereafter  take  such  course  as  seems  best;,  without  reference  to  the 
past. 

You  have  done  me  acts  of  valued  kindness  in  the  line  of  your  profession  :  let 
me  close  with  the  assurance  that  these  will  ever  be  gratefullyf  remembered  by 

Yours, 

HORACE  GREELEY. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Present. 

*  (Note  by  the  writer.)  Here,  in  1854,  lie  admits  aiding  the  election  of  Mr.  Wood — but  ever 
afterward  any  person  suspected  of  such  an  endeavor,  has  been  most  wantonly  assailed  by  Horace 
Greeley. — See  Tribune  Sles, passim. 

■\  Quere  by  present  writer — Chicago  ? 
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Even  Tom  Pinch  found  out  Pecksniff  at  last,  and  the  few  remain- 
ing idolators  of  Horace  Greeley  can  read  to  advantage  how  it  was 
that  Tom  discovered  his  deity  to  be  a  false  one,  if  they  will  ponder 
over  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  ''  Martin  Ohuzzlewit/'  (e) 

Permit  me  to  give  you  my  explanation  of  why  Horace  Greeley 
thus  singled  you  out  for  his  ridicule  from  among  15,000  electors. 
It  was  because  you  had  offended  his  self-consciousness.  (/) 

Note  (e).  As  one  by  one  these  idolators  make  some  discovery  which  shakes  their 
faith,  they  feel  as  Dickens  thus  describes  :  ' '  And  now  the  full  agitation  and  misery 
of  the  disclosure  came  rushing  upon  Tom  indeed.  The  star  of  his  whole  life  from 
boyhood  had  become,  in  a  moment,  putrid  vapor.  It  was  not  that  Pecksniff — ^Tom's 
Pecksniff — ^had  ceased  to  exist,  but  that  he  never  had  existed.  In  his  death,  Tom 
would  have  had  the  comfort  of  remembering  what  he  used  to  be,  but  in  this  dis- 
covery he  had  the  anguish  of  recollecting  what  he  never  was.  For  as  Tom's  blind- 
ness in  this  matter  had  been  total  and  not  partial,  so  was  his  restored  sight.  His 
Pecksniff  could  never  have  worked  the  wickedness  of  which  he  had  just  now  heard, 
but  any  other  Pecksniff  could  ;  and  the  Pecksniff  who  could  do  that,  could  do  any- 
thing, and  no  doubt  had  been  doing  anything  and  everything,  except  the  right 
thing,  all  through  his  career.  From  the  lofty  height  on  which  poor  Tom  had 
placed  his  idol,  it  was  tumbled  down  headlong,  and 

'  Not  all  the  king's  horses,  nor  all  the  king's  men, 
Could  have  set  Mr.  Pecksniff  up  again.' 

Legions  of  Titans  couldn't  have  got  him  out  of  the  mud." 

Then  it  will  be  remembered  that  Pecksniff,  listening  unseen  to  the  stunning 
soliloquy  which  followed  from  Tom  Pinch,  came  to  the  conclusion  to  be  beforehand, 
and  publicly  throw  Pinch  overboard.  Just  as  Horace  G-reeley  has  thrown  Webster, 
Seward,  Campbell,  Hunt,  Weed,  Baymond,  McElrath,  &c.,  &c.,  overboard,  at  the 
precise  moment  when  they  had  severally  turned  him  out  of  the  gentlemen's  cabin. 
And  thus  it  was  Pecksniff  did  it  : 

'*I  am  glad  he's  gone,"  said  old  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  drawing  a  long  breath, 
when  Tom  had  left  the  room.  ' '  It  is  a  relief, ' '  assented  Mr.  Pecksniff.  "  It  is  a  great 
relief.  But  having  discharged — I  hope,  with  tolerable  firmness — the  duty  which  lowed  to  so- 
ciety, I  will  now,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  retire  to  shed  a  few  tears 
in  the  back  garden,  as  an  humble  individual." 

Note  (/).  "Self-consciousness"— 'consciousness  within  one's  self.' — Webster 
Diet.  Used  by  Locke.  Or  a  perpetual  consciousness  of  one's  self,  sleeping  or  waking, 
above,  beyond,  and  over  every  other  object  of  perception  and  sensation.  It  is  the 
very  opposite  of  what  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  February  Continental  Maga- 
zine: '*  The  process  described  so  philosophically  by  Coleridge,  to  lose  '  self  in  an  idea 
dearer  than  self,'  is  the  condition  of  all  greatness.     It  sublimated  the  life  of  Wash- 
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Horace  Greeley  is  a  man  of  strong  will  and  vigorous  thought. 
He  is  a  rapid  thinker,  and  a  headlong  writer.  He  possesses  native 
genius ;  but  it  has  contracted  two  chronic  mental  diseases,  that 
increase  in  '411ness '^  with  his  years.  One  is  a  morbid  self-con- 
sciousness— worse  than  that  of  Narcissus  (g)  (whom,  in  justice  to 
the  world,  the  gods  speedily  sent  to  Hades).  The  other  disease  is 
a  villager's  fondness  for  hearing  and  retailing  gossip,  conjoined 
with  a  proneness  to  intermeddling  !  Instead  of  being  obliged  (as 
all  mortals  similarly  afflicted  are  obliged)  to  run  out  and  exercise  his 
self-consciousness  from  pillar  to  post,  or  to  pick  up  and  repeat  his  gos- 
sip, and  enact  his  intermeddling  around  the  world,  Horace  Greeley  has 
a  newspaper,  which  is  his  glass  to  reflect  self-consciousness  in — ^his 
viaduct  of  gossip  and  his  engine  of  intermeddling. 

This  extraordinary  self' consciousness  destroys  his  fidelity  to  friends, 
his  magnanimity  to  enemies,  his  devotion  to  country,  and  his  regard  for 
social  tranquillity. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  skillfully  concealed  by  a  claim  of  public 
spirit.  But  what  is  it  Sir  William  Draper,  in  his  second  letter  to 
Junius,  said  ?  "  Disappointed  ambition,  resentment  for  defeated 
hopes,  and  desire  of  revenge,  assume  but  too  often  the  appearance 
of  public  spirit.^' 

When  Horace  Greeley  edited  The  New '  Yorker,  this  self  con- 
sciousness was  germinating.  But  when  Diogenes  (as  I  once  heard 
you  remark  on  the  stump)  gets  out  of  the  tub,  he  is  generally  a  dif- 

ington,  and  made  it  unique  in  the  annals  of  nations  ;  it  enabled  Shakspeare  to  in- 
carnate the  elements  of  humanity  in  dramatic  creations,  and  Kean  to  reproduce 
them  on  the  stage  ;  it  is  the  grand  law  of  the  highest  achievements  in  statesman- 
ship, in  letters,  and  in  art ;  without  which  they  fall  short  of  wide  significance  and 
enduring  vitality." 

Note  (g).  A  friendly  critic  asks  :  ''"Why  *  lug  in'  Narcissus?  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it !"  Let  us  refer  to  the  story  then.  Narcissus  was  the  son  of  Lyrope,  a 
nymph  of  the  ocean.  The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  beheld  him  with  admiration. 
Beauteous  Ucho  fell  in  love  with  him .  He  treated  them  and  her  with  scorn  and 
contempt.  The  goddess  Rhamnusia  granted  their  prayer  that  he  should,  for  pun- 
ishment, continually  desire  what  he  should  never  be  able  to  obtain.  Narcissus, 
happening  to  look  into  the  smooth  and  transparent  water  of  a  fountain,  became 
enamored  of  his  own  beautiful  person.  Day  hy  day  he  returned  to  the  fountain  to 
behold  the  object  of  his  admiration.    He  looked  and  loved  incessantly.    Sometimes 
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ferent  philosopher  from  the  one  who  was  under  the  bunghole  !  The 
self-consciousness  was  only  developed  when  the  business  sagacity 
of  Thomas  McElrath  had  furnished  breeze  and  string*  for  the  Horace 
Greeley  kite,  and  The  Tribune  soared  into  the  lower  clouds  of  popular 
favor,  and  invited  men^s  attention.  Mr.  McElrath  being  modest, 
and  Horace  Greeley  otherwise,  that  attention  centred  on  the  latter. 
Diogenes  then  emerged  from  his  tub  !  And  his  editorials  began  to 
be,  what  they  have  always  continued  to  be,  conceived  in  the  words 
of  Gratiano,  ''I  am  Sir  Oracle,  and  when  /  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog 
bark." 

Soon  fancying  the  results  of  his  self-consciousness  to  be  as 
palatable  to  the  public  as  they  were  to  himself,  he  attempted  to 
make  a  republic  of  Horace  Greeleys,  peopled  by  his  readers.  It 
was  not  a  fashion  of  diet  or  of  dress  he  would  set  (as  lower-order 
mortals  did)  but  one  of  morals  and  politics.  Horace  Greeley  en- 
deavored to  construct  with  his  editorial  pen  a  republic  of  Phalanxers 
and  free-lovers,  amateur  farmers  and  strong-minded  women.  But 
the  shrewd  hand  of  Thomas  McElrath  pulled  the  curb,  and  the  "H.  G." 

he  attempted  to  kiss  the  beauteous  figure,  but  only  drenched  his  nostrils.  Some- 
times he  plunged  into  the  water — always  disappointed.  Wearied,  at  length,  with 
grief  and  disappointment,  he  abandoned  himself  to  despair,  and  the  gods  sent  him 
to  Hades.  The  shades  in  the  region  of  Pluto  were  often  surprised  by  the  ghost  of 
Narcissus  bending  over  the  gloomy  waters  of  the  Styx,  searching  for  the  earthly 
idol. 

In  an  apartment  adjoining  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino, 
at  Eome,  among  the  fine  collection  of  statues  is  one  of  Narcissus.  Of  this  figure 
Sir  J.  L.  Smith  observes  :  "  He  has  a  very  foolish  face,  which,  perhaps,  he  ought." 

Here  is  a  Narcissus  reflection  from  the  Washington  fountain.  In  the  Tribune  of 
January  4,  1861,  appears  this  tdegram  conspicuously  among  the  war  news  : 

"MR.    GEEELEY'S  lecture. 

' '  Horace  Greeley  delivered  a  lecture  to-night  lefore  a  dense  auditory  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  his  subject  being  'The  Nation.'  He  said  the  misfortune  of 
our  country  had  been  its  reluctance  to  meet  its  antagonist  in  the  eye.  Slavery  is 
the  aggressor,  and  has  earned  a  rebel's  doom.  Save  the  Union,  and  let  Slavery 
take  its  chance.  He  was  against  compromise,  because  it  implied  concession  to 
armed  treason  ;  and  expressed  his  belief,  that  the  present  contest  would  result  in 
enduring  benefits  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  President  Lincoln,  Secretary  Chase, 
and  several  Senators  and  Representatives  were  cm  the  platform.  THE  LECTUKEE  WAS 
FREQUENTLY  APPLAUDED." 

The  italics  are  the  writer's.  Was  the  telegram  written  and  paid  for  by  some 
mountain  nymph  or  '  Echo '  ? 
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steed  ambled  off  into  the  race-course  of  personal  politics.  It  entered 
for  the  Epsom  cup  (which  turned  out  full  of  Epsom  salts)  of  Congress- 
ships,  and  Gubernatorial,  Senatorial  and  Ambassadorial  dignities. 
There  was  erected  a  grand  stand  for  those  who  betted  upon  each 
aspiration.  They  who  took  the  field  against  the  favorite,  were  placed 
behind  the  ropes  and  pummeled,  or  detained  over  night  in  Greeley- 
ian  cells  !  (h) 

Public  questions  and  private  quarrels  were  treated  of  in  Horace 
Greeley's  editorials  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  make  them  sub- 
sidary  to  the  triumphs  of  this  self-consciousness.  The  editorials 
admitted  no  possibility  of  error,  and  were  without  qualification  of 
fact  or  doubt  of  logic.  There  were  no  ''  peradventures,"  nor  ''  if- we- 
ar e-not-mistakens.^'  They  were  of  the  Sir  Oracle,  dogmatic,  asser- 
tional  school  of  rhetoric,  {i) 

Did  a  Congressman  voyage  counter  to  H.  G.  breezes — ''  Off 
with  his  head,  so  much  for  Buckingham  P  was  heard  from  be- 
hind the  scenes,  (j)     Did  the   Chief  Justice  of  a  State  or  of  the 

Note  (h).  Again  refer  to  the  letter  to  Seward,  and  this  allusion  will  be  more 
understood. 

Note  {i).  *'  With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit." 

Graiiano — Merchant  of  Yenice. 

Note  (j).  A  rural  neighbor  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  his  friend — the  Hon.  John 
B.  Haskin,  M.  C. — ^was  thus  (Jan.  8th,  1858,  Tribune)  treated  for  running  coun- 
ter, &c.  :  ' '  Mr.  Haskin,  of  the  Westchester  District,  in  this  State,  in  the  debate  in 
the  House  on  Wednesday,  at  Washington,  very  boldly  condemned  the  fillibustering 
of  Walker,  but  more  boldly  declared  in  favor  of  fillibustering  on  a  large  scale.  Mr. 
Haskin,  according  to  our  telegraphic  report,  despises  the  petit  larceny  of  individuals, 
but  glories  in  the  *  grand  larceny  of  nations  ;'  and  accordingly  he  is  for  stealing 
Cuba  by  all  the  power  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Haskin' s  private  morals  are  of  no 
public  consequence  whatever  ;  but  we  recommend  him  to  observe  some  degree  of 
reticence  in  his  public  utterances.  It  is  of  no  service  to  anybody  to  boast  of  vil- 
lainy ;  and  the  man  who  does  it  not  only  discloses  his  want  of  virtue,  but  his  want 
of  sense.  A  knave  in  disguise  is  oifensive  enough,  but  a  confessing  knave  is  worse. 
We  recognize  a  lurking  sense  of  decency  in  hypocritical  professions  of  goodness,  but 
toward  blatant  rascality  there  can  be  no  sentiments  but  those  of  disgust.  Mr.  Has- 
kin will  find  himself  unable  to  get  on  in  the  course  he  has  chosen.  We  recom- 
mend him  to  the  confessional.  Let  him  come  out  and  admit  that  he  has  made  a 
fool  of  himself,  and  begin  again." 
2 
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United  States  think  differently  from  the  H.  G.  groove  of  thought — • 
presto  I  he  was  editorially  written  down  an  ass.  {k)  And  as  self- 
consciousness  is  a  contagious  disease,  it  extended  to  many  of 
Horace  G-reeley's  staff.  Did  an  actor  nod  coldly  to  a  certain 
theatrical  critic — up  went  the  ink-bottle  at  the  actor's  whole  reper- 
toire. (Z)  Did  a  judge  infringe  upon  the  crude  legal  ideas  of  a 
certain  bar  reporter,  the  same  missle  spotted  his  ermine,  {m)     Did  a 

Mr.  Haskin  did  not  confess  he  was  a  fool,  but,  like  a  sensible  man,  went  on  in  his 
own  course;  "being  one  of  the  unterrified"  Democracy.  But  in  two  months  his 
private  morals  and  public  worth  underwent  a  change,  because  H.  G.  found  him  sup- 
sporting  an  H.  Gr.  policy.  In  the  Tribune  of  March  13th,  1858,  Horace  G-reeley  thus 
writes: 

"We  make  room  this  morning  for  the  recent  speech  of  the  Hon.  John  B.  Haskin 
of  this  State,  against  the  attempt  of  the  President  and  the  Southern  members  of 
Congress  to  force  the  Lecompton  Constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas.  This 
speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  on  Wednesday  last,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  all  beholders,  was  listened  to  with  extraordinary 
attention.  This  was  but  natural.  It  is  a  bold  and  manly  speech,  such  as  many  a 
Northern  craven,  who  now  truckles  and  yields  in  Congress,  will  hereafter  wish  he 
had  made  in  this  great  historical  crisis.  Of  course,  when  we  say  this,  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  as  adopting  and  approving  every  word  and  sentiment  which 
this  speech  contains.  There  are  ideas  and  expressions  in  it  with  which  we  never 
shall  agree.  Mr.  Haskin  has  always  been  a  Hard-Shell  Democrat,  and  speaks  as 
such.  Would  to  G-od  his  words  of  wisdom  and  of  warning  might  be  heeded  by  the 
South,  in  whose  behalf  he  has  fought  many  a  political  battle,  and  to  which  he  has 
given  every  honorable  pledge  of  fidelity  !  It  is  indeed  surprising,  when  such  men 
as  Haskin  and  Douglas,  Walker,  Stanton,  and  Wise  rise  in  resistance  to  such  a  mea- 
sure as  this  Lecompton  fraud,  that  other  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  should 
still  be  so  infatuated  as  to  force  it  upon  the  country.  Is  theirs  anything  but  the 
madness  which  precedes  destruction  ?" 

The  writer  particularly  remembered  these  two  editorials,  from  their  manufac- 
turing THREE  *  Tom  Pinches'  within  the  writer's  notice. 

Note  {k).  The  editorials  on  Chief  Justice  Taney,  about  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
will  be  so  particularly  remembered  for  their  exceedingly  graceful  language  (!)  that 
quotations  would  be  wearisome. 

Note  (Z).  The  same  will  be  remembered  of  the  articles  upon  Edwin  Forrest.  So 
late  as  December,  1860,  his  Boston  engagement  was  referred  to  in  a  manner  as 
peculiar  as  the  early  one.  The  editorial  pen  traveled  to  Boston  after  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Note  (w).  Here  is  a  characteristic  selection.  Judge  Daly  had  trodden  on  H.  G-'s. 
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leading  author  refuse  his  homage  to  the  household  critic — ''  Ana- 
thema'' was  inscribed  upon  his  volume  on   the   H.   G.  shelf,  and 

temperance  corns.  Judge  Charles  P.  Daly,  of  the  New  York  Common  Pleas,  had 
then  been  over  fifteen  years  on  the  Bench.  He  is  widely  known  as  a  philosophic 
student  and  writer,  and  as  a  jurist,  on  or  off  the  Bench,  ( Vide  his  preface  to  E.  D. 
Smith's  Eeports,  his  article  on  Naturalization,  in  the  Appleton  Cyclopsedia,  and  his 
recent  hold,  manly,  and  logical  letter  to  Senator  Harris,  on  the  privatesrsmen.) 
In  private  life  he  is  even  more  esteemed  than  in  public  ;  and  yet,  in  the  Tribune  of 
May  28,  1858,  appeared  the  following  H.  G-.  editorial,  holding  the  Judge  up  to 
insult : 

''Judge  Daly  lately  tried  a  case  in  our  city,  involving  mainly  this  question — '  Is 
lager  beer  an  intoxicating  liquor  V — on  which  point  he  gave  a  hazy^  and  inconsequent 
charge,  or  opinion,  savoring  far  more  of  lager  than  of  common  sense  or  logic.  The  con- 
clusion which  he  rather  indicated  than  attained  was,  that  lager  is  not  intoxicating, 
which  is  about  like  asserting  that  small-pox  is  not  a  fatal  disease.  There  is  pro- 
bably not  one  in  ten  of  the  persons  in  Court,  when  this  opinion  was  delivered, 
whom  a  liberal  supply  of  lager  would  not  render  stupidly,  senselessly  drunk  ;  and 
the  fact  that  there  were  a  few  *  old  soakers'  introduced  as  witnesses,  who  swore 
that  they  had  drunk  gallons  of  it  without  losing  the  use  of  their  limbs  or  their 
faculties,  only  proves  that  certain  human  constitutions  are  naturally  tough,  while 
others  become  indurated  by  constant  exposure  to  injurious  influences.  Mithri- 
dates,  ifc  is  said,  from  fear  of  poisons,  accustomed  himself  to  their  use — at  first,  in 
minute  quantities  ;  but  these  he  increased,  until  he  took,  with  little  apparent  harm, 
doses,  that  would  have  speedily  killed  persons  unhabituated  to  such  potions. 
Cases  akin  to,  though  hardly  so  striking  as  this,  abound  ;  and,  if  the  Judge's  rul- 
ing, with  reference  to  lager,  is  sound,  it  would  follow  from  his  premises  that  no 
such  thing  as  a  poison  is  known." 

In  the  Tribune  of  April  23,  1858,  appears  another  of  these  articles  from  the  pen 
of  H.  G-.  Talk  of  the  elective  judiciary  ruining  the  country,  when  the  Bench,  high 
and  low,  is  continually  depreciated  by  Horace  Grreeley  ! 

''The  Hon.  Judge  Thompson  of  our  [one-horse]  Marine  Court,  in  ruling,  last 
week,  the  case  of  Maria  Jenkins  against  Thaddeus  L.  Lewis— being  a  suit  of  a  col- 
ored woman  against  a  conductor  for  thrusting  her  out  of  a  car  on  the  Sixth  Avenue 
Kailroad — is  reported  to  have  affirmed  these  points  : 

' '  '  That  negroes  do  not  possess  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  white  men  ;  re- 
marking that  the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  not  only  sound  law,  and  should  be  obey- 
ed by  every  good  citizen  of  the  community,  but  that  it  was  founded  on  principles 
of  justice,  reason,  and  Christianity.  That  the  plaintiff,  being  a  negro,  had  no  right 
to  a  seat  in  the  car  in  question  ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  conductor  to  expel 
her,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Company  ;  that  the  Company  had  the 
right  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  ;  that  negroes  might  be  permitted, 
but  were  not  entitled  to  a  seat  in  a  public  conveyance.  That  the  only  question  for 
the  jury  to  consider  was  whether  the  defendant  used  any  more  force  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  plaintiff  off  the  cars.' 
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even  Ms  publishers  maligned,  {n)  Did  a  statesman  differ  from 
H.  Gr.  policy— his  years  of  scholarship  and  patriotism  were  placed 
at  the  Joe  Miller  mercy  of  the  last  smart  young  man  from  Bos- 
ton, (o)  So  that  the  Tribune  readers  often  saw  reflected  in  the 
newspaper,  not  plain  facts  and  sound  logic,  but  the  idiosyncrasies, 
prejudices  and  likes  of  Horace  Greeley  and  his  peculiar  portion  of 
the  newspaper  staff. 

Suppose,  my  dear  Hoxie,  that  every  member  of  society  afflicted 
with  the  disease  of  self-consciousness,  had  a  newspaper  at  his  hand 
— to  think  aloud  in  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  ;  in  moods 
bilious,  phlegmatic,  saturnine,  sanguine  ;  before  breakfast  and  after 
breakfast  ;  when  domestic  roads  were  rough  or  macadamized  ; 
when  hopes  were  high  or  low  ;  when  selfishness  flew  easterly  or 
diablerie  puffed  southerly,  &c.,  &c. — in  short,  pouring  the  crudities 
of  rapid  thought  into  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  a  la  Horace  Gree- 
ley, and  not  first  sifting  them  with  reflective  labor  ?  Why,  there 
would  be  a  confederation  of  Kilkenny-cat  States,  presided  over  by 
some  disappointed  philosopher  ! 

Next  of  the  gossip  disease. 

Horace  Greeley  is  a  victim  to  curiosity.  His  private  sanctum 
yearly  witnesses  a  constant  procession  of  gossips  or  *' needy  knife- 

' '  With  all  deference  to  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  a  judge— of  the  Marine  Court, 
especially — putting  our  hand  on  our  mouth  and  our  mouth  in  the  dust,  we  venture 
timidly  to  suggest  that,  assuming  the  fundamental  positions,  above  laid  down,  to 
be  true  (as  who  shall  dare  to  question  such  a .  decision  from  such  a  quarter  ?)  the 
Judge  came  short  of  his  duty  in  condescending  to  listen  to  the  suit  of  Maria  Jen- 
kins at  all.  Was  not  that  point  expressly  made  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  Dred, 
being  a  mere  nigger,  had  no  right  to  sue  a  man — of  course,  we  mean  a  white  man 
— and  bring  him  into  court  at  all  ?" 

In  Tribune,  June  1,  1858,  is  the  following  : 

''  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  reversed  two  judgments  against  the  city, 
granted  in  that  one-horse  institution  known  as  the  Marine  Court.  There  have  been 
dozens  of  just  such  judgments  given  in  Ward  Courts  and  other  low  places,  which 
ought  to  be  set  right  by  some  responsible  legal  tribunal." 

Note  (n) .  Literary  men  and  publishers  can  readily  recall  scores  of  instances. 

Note  (o).  The  most  striking  instances  will  be  the  articles  on  Edward  Everett, 
holding  him  up  to  ridicule  in  all  possible  ways,  because  he  was  a  "  Union  saver." 
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grinders,"  or  an  avalanche  of  hearsay  communications — retailing 
rumors,  impressions,  scandals,  opinions,  guesses,  &c.,  &c.  Horace 
Greeley  pours  these  into  his  alembic  or  worm-still  or  retort  (or 
whatsoever  you  may  choose  to  call  it),  and  the  next-morning  readers 
have  the  benefit  of  the  first-proof  distillations.  For,  credulous  him- 
self, he  believes  in  them. all,  and  drinks  them  smilingly.  This  is 
not  wonderful,  you  may  say,  since  he  so  supremely  believes  in  him- 
self. 

Necessarily  there  follow  modifications,  or  amplifications,  or  cor- 
rections in  after  issues  of  the  paper,  as  the  new  set  of  rumor-mon- 
gers or  incensed  friends  rush  into  the  line  of  the  rapid  procession 
toward  the  shrine  of  gossip,  fp)     So  that  an  ingenious  European 

Note  {p).  In  the  Tribune,  May  8, 1858,  appears  the  following  (which  may  also  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  references  to  the  Bench,  before  given) : 

"  It  would  seem,  from  the  of&cial  acts  of  the  two  ornaments  of  the  Bench,  who 
preside  over  our  local  Criminal  Court,  Eecorder  Barnard  and  Judge  Russell,  that 
law  is  at  the  most  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  to  be  warped  and  twisted  just  as  the 
humor  of  the  Bench  may  happen  to  rule  the  hour.  The  Mayor,  with  praiseworthy 
care  for  the  public  welfare,  has  recently  directed  the  arrest  of  certain  gamblers  ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  good  work,  he  is  met  by  the  indecent  interference  of  a 
night-wandering  Police  Justice.  However,  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  of  the 
arrested  parties  before  Becorder  Barnard,  where  a  charge  of  gambling  was  made 
against  one,  at  least,  who  is  everywhere  known  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  gambling- 
house.  Ex-Recorder  Smith,  who,  since  retiring  from  the  Bench,  seems  to  be  the 
standing  counsel  for  every  gambler  who  gets  into  difficulty,  appeared  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  so  managed  the  cross-examination,  that  Barnard  discharged  this  man,  and 
all  others  brought  up  on  similar  complaints.  He  also  volunteered  the  opinion 
that  these  arrests  were  illegal ;  to  which  the  ex-Recorder  assented,  adding  that,  had 
the  officers  been  shot  while  making  these  arrests,  the  homicides  could  not  have 
been  punished  for  killing  them. ' ' 

This  is  a  conspicuous  editorial  /  One  week  later,  May  16,  m  small  type,  appears 
the  following  ''modification"  : 

*' Upon  more  particular  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  recent  foray  upon  gambling 
houses,  we  find  that  the  primary  and  essential  formality  of  a  complaint,  under 
oath,  by  two  responsible  citizens,  had  not  been  made  against  any  one  of  the  houses 
visited,  nor  had  the  next  indispensable  step — a  written  order  from  a  Commissioner 
of  Police — been  observed.  The  officers  seem  to  have  gone  to  work  on  their  own 
account,  more  with  a  view  of  frightening  than  of  really  arresting  men  suspected  of 
gambling.  Consequently,  when  called  upon  to  make  the  required  legal  com- 
plaints, they  had  neither  the  data  nor  the  disposition  to  proceed.  In  the  absence 
of  warrants  under  the  old  statutes  and  of  the  required  formalities  under  the  Police 
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friend,  after  perusing  (among-  the  curiosities  of  the  Historical 
Library)  some  files  of  the  TW&wne,  remarked  :  '^A  person  should 
read  it  only  every  other  day.  Yet  he  must  take  care  to  start 
rightly.  If  he  began  on  a  thinking-aloud  morning  or  a  first-blush 
rumor  day,  and  skipped  the  days  of  after  thoughts,  or  modifications, 

act,  the  Recorder  had  no  alternative  but  to  discharge  the  parties  unconditionally. 
Having  believed,  from  the  tenor  of  the  proceedings,  that  all  due  preliminaries  had 
been  observed,  we  could  not  understand  this  unexpected  discharge  ;  but  the  facts 
above  stated  place  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  exonerate  the  Recorder  from 
any  responsibility  for  this  one  more  of  many  failures  in  attempting  to  repress  one 
of  the  worst  vices  of  the  city." 

Of  the  thousands  who  read  and  believed  the  primary  reckless  statement,  how 
many  dozens  saw  the  ' '  modification' '  ? 

In  the  Tribune  of  May  24,  1858,  is  the  following  : 

*'  Archbishop  Hughes  explicitly  and  indignantly  denies  the  story  of  a  secret  Roman 
Catholic  organization  for  the  propagation  and  defense  of  that  Church,  which  we 
copied  last  week  from  The  Albany  Statesman.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
denial.  We  jpublished  The  Statesman's  story  as  apart  of  the  gossip  of  the  day^  believing  that 
it  ivould  he  refuted  if,  as  seemed  highly  probable,  it  was  a  fabrication.  And  where  an  issue 
is  made  between  an  anonymous  assailant  and  a  well-known  respondent,  there  should 
never  be  any  hesitation  as  to  crediting  the  man  without  a  mask." 

Those  who  remember  the  atrocious  libel  on  the  venerable  Prelate,  which  is  thus 
flippantly  referred  to,  will  not  need  to  '*  make  a  note  on't." 

To  show  furthermore,  that  Horace  Greeley  does  not  spare  sect,  here  is  another 
extract  : 

**  We  are  reliably  assured  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  our  city,  is  now  maturing, 
in  concert  with  some  other  learned  and  influential  divines,  mainly  connected  with 
the  American  Bible  Society,  plans  for  a  revision  of  the  Received  Version  which  shall 
leave  the  words  baptize,  &c.,  as  they  are,"  &c. — Tiibune,  May  10,  1858. 

This  was  in  a  conspicuous  editorial.     In  the  Tribune  of  next  day,  in  small  type, 
fifth  page,  (no  attention  called  to  it !)  appears  the  following  letter  from  the  clergy- 
man assailed  : 
* '  To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

* '  Sir  :  Judge  of  my  astonishment  on  reading  the  following  item  of  intelligence  in 
your  paper  of  this  date  : 

'* '  We  are  reliably  assured  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  of  our  city,  is  now  maturing, 
in  concert  with  some  other  learned  and  influential  divines,  mainly  connected  with  the 
American  Bible  Society,  plans  for  a  revision  of  the  Received  Version  which  shall 
leave  the  words  baptize,  &c.,  as  they  are  (or,  as  the  Baptists  say,  untranslated) — the 
version  now  in  progress  giving  "immerse,"  "  immersing,"  for  **  baptize," 
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or  corrected  rumors,  he  was  naturally  a  bewildered  reader.  But  if 
he  reversed  the  arrangement,  he  became  measurably  contented  with 
Tribune  views — especially  if  he  read  another  daily  paper  as  an  altera- 
tive J^ 

The  meddlesome  disease  leads  Horace  Greeley  towards  threats 
and  dictations.  He  meddles,  for  example,  with  Federal,  State  and 
local  legislation,  as   an  individual  and  a  partisan,  (q)  when  the  un- 

"  baptizing,"  &c.  Our  informant  may  have  blended,  in  some  degree,  Ms  inferences 
with  his  facts  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doiibt^'  &c. 

' '  This  is  the  first  information  I  have  ever  received  of  this  important  fact.  Your 
informant  certainly  has  '  blended  his  inferences  with  his  facts,'  and  his  facts  with 
his  imaginations.  There  is  not  a  *  shadow  of  truth'  in  what  is  here  affirmed  in 
connection  with  my  name. 

* '  The  Received  Version  of  the  Bible  is  good  enough  for  me,  and  the  following  pas- 
sage in  it  needs  no  '  revision'  :  '  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy 
neighbor.'  William  Adams. 

*  ^  Madison-square  Church,  May  10, 1858." 

The  last  sentence  is  capital !    So  much  for  the  illustrations  of  the  gossip  disease. 

Note  (q).  Horace  Greeley  permits  no  one  to  advise  with  the  Legislature  or  Con- 
gress unless  through  his  paper.  The  most  legitimate  way  of  influencing  a  legisla- 
tive body  is  thus  well  stated  in  a  speech  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Alvord,  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  January  21,  1862  : 

"  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remind  the  House,  that  it  is  part  of  the  history 
of  this  State,  that  before  all  the  committees  of  this  Legislature  there  have  been 
found,  from  time  to  time,  men  who  stand  as  high  as  any  in  the  State,  in  character 
and  position,  and  appearing  as  counsel,  advocating  the  cause  of  those  by  whom 
they  have  been  employed,  and  receiving  large  amounts  in  payment  for  their 
services." 

The  writer  has  only  room  for  three  specimens  of  Horace  G-reeley's  patent  lobby 
articles.  The  italics  tell  their  own  story.  The  first  and  second  are  both  from 
the  Tribune  of  April  19,  1858 — editorial  type. 

* '  Governor  King  has  vetoed  the  bill  authorizing  the  Harlem  Eailroad  to  run  its  cars 
by  steam  down  to  Thirty-second  street  (as  at  preseht),  instead  of  using  horse-power 
exclusively  below  Forty-second  street,  as  is  required  by  an  ordinance  of  our  Com- 
mon Council.  WE  are  inclined  to  approve  this  veto,  although  the  end  it  subserves  is  a  bad 
one.     The  distance  between  the  two  points  indicated  is  mainly  a  tunnel,"  &c.,  &c. 

''The  Legislature  has  interpolated  into  the  Annual  Tax  bill  of  our  city,  an  item 
covering  the  payment  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Conover's  salary,  and  the  salaries  of  his  subor- 
dinates, as  officers  of  the  Street  Department,  during  the  pendency  of  the  contest 
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thinking  portion  of  the  world  deem  him  a  public-spirited  editor. 
When  Horace  G-reeley  is   Speaker,  Clerk,  Chairman  of  Committee, 

lobby  adviser,  &c.,  &c.,  all  legislation  progresses  swimmingly 

in  his  newspaper.  But  if  he  burns  his  fingers  (as  meddlesome 
school-boys  often  do),  he  thinks  all  around  him  have  similar  black- 
ened fingers.  He  perpetually  ^'  lobbies"  with  the  outer  world.  In- 
deed, there  is  no  greater  lobbyer  in  the  United  States — although  he 
is  continually  raising  the  hue  and  cry  against  others.  A  parlia- 
mentary lawyer  in  England  or  in  this  country  who  is  employed  to 
prepare  or  explain  private  bills  to  a  Commons,  Congressional,  leg- 
islative or  civic  committee,  must  pack  trunk,  travel  and  lodge  at 
hotels,  to  accomplish  his  employment.  Horace  Greeley  is  more  for- 
tunate. Seated  in  his  editorial  chair,  he  summons  pen,  ink,  paper, 
printer's  devils,  compositors,  pressmen,  news-boys  and  Federal 
mails  to  accomplish  Ms  lobbying. 

Is  there  a  Minnesota  land  grant  to  be  helped  ;  a  railroad  charter 
in  Iowa  to  be  furthered  ;  a  G-reeleyite  Speaker  to  be  chosen  at 
Washington  ;  an  ofiice-holder  to  be  badgered  into  bringing  his  ad- 
vertising patronage  ('to  help  my  paper')  lest  his  fees  suffer;  an 
anti-Greeleyite  Clerk  to  be  slaughtered  at  Albany  ;  a  Boston  Mayor 

between  him  and  Charles  Devlin — also  of  his  legal  expenses  in  contesting  the  claims 
of  Devlin.  If,  as  we  understand,  this  item  is  simply  permissory — -that  is,  it  simply 
enables  our  municipal  authorities  to  pay  Conover  and  his  subordinates,  if  they  see 
fit,  without  requiring  them  to  do  so — WE  have  no  sort  of  objection.  Mr.  Conover  and 
his  associates  have  rendered  the  city  a  great  service  in  exposing  the  wholesale 
villainies  whereof  the  Street  Department  has  been  the  arena,  and  we  believe  our 
taxpayers  will  gladly  see  them  paid  for  this  service.  The  work  has  been  done — 
we  believe  well  done — and  the  city  has  largely  benefited  by  it :  if  so,  the  city 
should  be  willing  to  pay.  But  paying  salaries  to  Mr.  Conover  and  his  subordinates, 
with  fat  fees  to  his  lawyers — WE  shall  want  to  think  of  this." 

This  is  from  the  Tiibune  of  February  22d,  1858  : 

* '  The  State  of  New  York  is  blessed,  by  some  inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence 
and  the  enlightened  favor  of  the  Irish  groggeries  of  Buffalo,  with  a  legislator 
named  Laning,  who,  on  Friday  last,  made  a  striking  exhibition  of  his  quality  by 
moving  in  the  Assembly  the  following  preamble  and  resolution :  (Here  follows 
one  about  Kansas  frauds,  &c.) 

*'  We  have  hitherto  asked  no  favors  of  this  Assembly,  nor  even  of  theEebublican 
minority  therein  ;  but  we  now  ask  and  insist  that  this  Buffalo. libeler  of  men,  whose 
names  he  is  not  worthy  to  utter,  be  compelled  to  make  the  investigation  he  here 
pretends  to  desire.    His  preamble  is  a  tissue  of  calumnies  which  he  had  no  business 
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to  be  overawed  ;  a  Philadelphia  Judge  to  be  intimidated  ;  a  Balti- 
more jury  to  be  influenced  ;  or  a  New  York  Judge  to  be  interested 
in  '  my  friend's '  case  ;  or  a  pet  scheme  to  be  furthered  at  Trenton  ; 
or  a  City  Hall  Councilman  to  be  dragooned  into  voting  a  printing 
bill — then  Horace  Greeley's  pen  editorially  will  do  the  necessary 
lobbying  ;  and  all  the  more  effectually  because  it  is  the  livery  of 
the  public-spirited  Horace  Greeley  wherein  the  lobby-devil  sub- 
serves the  private  end.  (r) 

to  put  forth,  unless  he  really  purposed  to  press  the  investigation  they  seem  to  con- 
template. As  among  those  whom  his  accomplice  of  The  Atlas  declares  to  be  spe- 
cially aimed  at  in  his  libel,  we  demand  that  the  investigation  be  had,  and  that  it  be 
most  thorough.  We  demand  that  all  the  facts  be  elicited,  and  that  the  Assembly 
record  its  deliberate  judgment  thereon. ' ' 

Note  (r).  If  any  reader  doubts  these  things,  let  him  watch  Horace  Greeley's 
editorials  for  a  year  to  come. 

The  veteran  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  (responding  editorially,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1861,  to  an  editorial  walk  which  Horace  Greeley  had  recently  taken  in 
this  livery)  thus  remarked  : 

"  It  has  been  our  duty  and  task,  for  nearly  forty  years,  to  raise  money  for  elec- 
tions. During  more  than  half  that  time  we  did  so  in  consultation  and  co-opera- 
tion with  Mr.  Greeley. 

*  *  But  if  we  have  sinned  in  this  way,  Mr.  Greeley  ought  not  to  '  cast  the 
first  stone.'  He  has  not  always  been  fastidious  in  the  use  of  money  at  elec- 
tions, or  in  legislation.  He  knows  how  much  it  cost — and  out  of  whose  pockets 
the  money  came — to  elect  a  Speaker  in  Congress  !  He  knows  how  he  expected 
to  be  reimbursed.  He  knows  for  what  purpose  a  $1,000  check  was  handed  to 
him.  And  he  knows — as  we  believe — ^that  while  in  this  latter  particular  he  was 
blameless — ^how  easy  it  is  to  mystify  and  malign — how  swiftly  falsehood  travels,  and 
how  tardily  truth  follows." 

The  largest  private  caucus  of  moneyed  men  the  writer  ever  attended  (and  con- 
vened to  raise  money  for  election  purposes),  was  addressed  by  Horace  Greeley.  So 
eloquently  did  he  plead  for  money  for  Pennsylvania,  that  after  supper  five  thousand 
dollars  was  raised. 

In  this  connection,  if  Horace  Greeley  wants  to  remember  how  he  feels  when 
charged,  as  he  systematically  and  constantly  charges  public  men,  let  him  read  his 
own  editorial  on  the  House  Investigation  Committee  (Tariff  Inquiry — Trihune,  May 
26,  1858),  in  which  he  defends  himself  against  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses,  charging 
him  with  peccadillo. 

Here  are  instances  of  the  recklessness  of  Horace  Greeley  toward  private  citi- 
zens : 
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When  Horace  Greeley  emerged  from  the  crisis  of  a  brain  fever 
in  order  to  deny  his  complicity  with  the  ''  On  to  Richmond^'  (s)  med- 

' '  The  Courier  and  Enquirer  thinks  we  speak  too  harshly  of  the  eminent  merchants 
and  bankers  who  signed  the  call  for  the  Lecompton  Meeting  at  Tammany  Hall. 
'  We  do  not  question  their  motives,'  says  the  C.  and  E.  Nor  do  we,  responds  Tpie 
Tribune.  We  do  these  gentlemen  the  justice  to  disbelieve  them  amateur  lovers  of 
villainy,  upholding  fraud  and  forgery  from  sheer  love  of  those  dubious  operations. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  if  Messrs.  Stewart  Brown,  Moses  Taylor,  Charles  Aug.  Davis, 
&c.,  ivere  not  interested  in  Ocean  Steamers,  Ocean  Telegraphs,  &c.,  for  which  they  de- 
sire the  continued  patronage  and  bounty  of  the  Government,  they  could  never  have 
been  induced  to  sign  this  call. 

"  With  us,  fraud  is  fraud,  forgery  is  forgery,  and  the  attempt  to  fasten  upon  an 
all  but  unanimously  resisting  people  a  frame  of  government  and  set  of  rulers  no- 
toriously loathed  by  them,  is  a  flagrant  crime.  So  holding,  we  so  act  and  speak, 
leaving  others  to  do  as  they  see  fit." — Tribune,  March  6,  1858. 

' '  This  exposition  makes  it  manifest,  that  the  question  of  the  African  slave-trade 
has  two  sides  to  it  at  the  South,  and  shows  that  its  opening  depends  entirely  upon 
which  of  the  two  great  Southern  interests  dominates  in  the  Federal  Grovernment. 
If  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration  should  approve  the  project,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Messrs.  Henry  Grinnell,  Matthew  Morgan,  J.  H.  Brower,  John  A.  Dix,  John 
Van  Buren,  Robt.  J.  Dillon,  Moses  Taylor,  Watts  Sherman,  Charles  A.  Davis,  Stew- 
art Brown,  and  thirty-three  hundred  others,  would  voluntarily  come  forward  to  call 
a  meeting  at  Tammany,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President  in  that  virtuous 
undertaking.  Why  not  ?  The  act  would  not  be  half  so  mean  as  the  one  they 
have  just  performed  in  this  line,  for  it  would  be  dignified  by  the  selfish  purpose  of  pro- 
moting their  own  interests,  at  a  period  of  uncommon  commercial  dearth."— Tribune,  MsLYch 
10,1858. 

Note  (s).  Here  is  a  fac  simile  of  the  startling  editorial  kept  in  the  H.  G.  column  for 
weeks;  the  one  ever  before  Congressmen  and  politicians,  when  goaded  themselves 
into  goading  Scott  and  Lincoln  : 


THE    NATION'S    WAR-CRY. 

Forward  to  Bichmond  !  Forward  to  Riehmond  ! 
The  Rebel  Congress  must  not  be  allowed  to  meet 
there  on   the   20th  July!    By    that   date  the 

PLACE   MUST   BE   HELD   BY   THE   NATIONAL   AeMY  ! 


Let  us  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober.  In  his  paper  of  June  11th, 
1858,  he  thus  wrote  regarding  a  probable  war  with  England  : 

* '  It  is,  perhaps,  however,  presuming  a  little  too  much  on  the  disinterestedness, 
the  purely  public  spirit,  of  our  Congressional  war-mongers,  to  imagine  that  the 
mere  prospect  of  a  dreadful  scourge  to  the  nation ;  a  shock  to  the  foundations  of 
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dling,  I  at  first  thought  it  was  an  effort  at  moral  courage  and  patriot- 
ism ;  and  so  I  said.  But  it  has  since  become  evident  that  it  was 
the  supreme  self-consciousness  which  dictated  the  disclaimer  ;  and 
Horace  Greeley's  self-consciousness-disease,  and  its  concomitant 
symptoms  of  gossip  and  meddling,  must  be  held  accountable  for  the 
Manassas  massacre  by  every  widow  and  orphan  of  last  July.  I 
think,  my  dear  Hoxie,  you  and  I,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
would  have  had  respective  brain  fevers — but  perhaps  we  should  not 
have  recovered  so  readily. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  evident  that  all  the  self-consciousness,  growth 
of  idiosyncrasy,  dogmaticalness,  gossipy  irresolution  of  statement, 
meddlesome  dealing  with  everything  and  everybody,  will  convert 
Horace  Greeley's  paper  into  a  blundering  and  unreliable  affair  ?  Your 
Editor,  all  the  civilized  world  over,  has  become  a  thinking  machine 
for  society.  Readers  take  their  "  what's-o'-clock  "  of  public  fact  and 
popular  logic  from  him.  And  Horace  Greeley's  peculiar  public  (t)  (di- 
minished one  fifth  by  the  Seward  letter,  another  fifth  by  the  Bull 
Eun  meddling,  a  third  fifth  by  his  recent  covert  sneers  at  that  most 
loyal  man,  Abraham  Lincoln — whom,  by  the  way,  he  opposed  for 
U.  S.  Senator,  advocating  Douglass)  has  come  to  discover  that  the 
Horace  Greeley  clock  needs  oiling  and  winding  up  too  often,  and 
goes  too  fast,  for  reliability,  at  a  foreign  and  domestic  crisis  like 
the  present,  (u) 

society ;  changes  for  the  worse  in  the  character  of  our  Government,  bad  as  it  is 
already  ;  interruption  or  overthrow  of  private  happiness,  and  misery  and  wretched- 
ness in  multiplied  forms,  would  prove  preponderant  considerations  with  them 
when  placed  in  the  balance  against  the  chance  of  political  position  for  themselves. 
Let  us,  therefore,  suggest  to  our  aspirants  for  political  eminence,  that  for  ambitious 
civilians  nothing  can  be  more  doubtful  and  hazardous  than  a  war." 

Note  (t).  The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  asserting  that  the  Tribune 
public  is  thus  diminished.  The  writer  knows  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  circulation 
question.  Herein  he  is  to  speak,  and  does  speak,  of  what  he  knows  and  reads  about 
Horace  Greeley.  There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  Horace  Greeley's  public  and 
the  Tribune  public.  Thousands  who  read  the  Tribune  don't  believe  in  Horace 
Greeley.  If  the  paper  were  rid  of  him,  it  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  stockholders, 
and  if  the  whale  had  not  thrown  up  Jonah,  Jonah  might  have  disemboweled  the 
whale,  for  all  his  blubber  and  powers  of  spouting. 

Note  (u).  Horace  Greeley  editorially,  January  9,  1859,  thus  wrote  his  own  shame 
and  fate: 
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And  so  it  was,  my  dear  Hoxie,  because  you  crossed  Horace 
Greeley's  meddlesome  path,  and  became  the  victim  of  his  gossip- 
procession,  and  wounded  his  self-consciousness,  that  you  were 
gazetted  as  ''  Poor  Joe  f  and  are  added  to  the  list  in  Horace  Gree- 
ley's day-book  of  the  debtors  to  be  dunned  whenever  the  wound 
gapes  or  rankles. 

The  veracious  historian  must  some  day  indict  this  Greeleyian 
self-consciousness  for  many  offenses.     For  its  blasphemies  ;  (y)  for 

* '  Newspapers  are  (or  ought  to  be)  printed  for  the  information  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  whole  community  ;  but  when  they  are  made  mere  advocates  of  petty 
or  even  of  ponderous  private  interests,  the  advertisers  of  personal  schemes,  and 
puffers  of  men,  who,  whether  connected  with  them  or  not,  have  a  large  number  of 
axes  to  grind,  they  must  lose  all  independence,  manliness,  and,  in  fact,  all  sub- 
stantial patronage.  Their  insolvency  must  come  in  time.  Should  they  have  em- 
ployed upon  them  writers  disposed  to  speak  their  minds,  and  indisposed  to  submit 
to  dictation,  they  must  lose  those  writers  in  time.  The  consequence  must  be  shift- 
lessness,  inequality  of  management,  and  frequent  surrenders  of  the  ghost." 

Note  {v).  Lest  this  should  seem  a  harsh  word,  here  is  the  concluding  paragraph 
in  the  Tribune  of  Christmas  Day^  1861,  in  an  H.  Gr.  editorial,  on  Treasury  frauds  : 

"0  for  another  Christ,  with  whip  of  (not  very)  small  cords  to  scourge  with 
Divine  wrath  the  money-changers  out  of  the  Temple  of  Liberty,  which  they  pro- 
fane and  pollute  !" 

To  the  clergymen,  whom  Horace  Greeley  boasts  are  his  especial  adulators,  the 
writer  commends  the  following  collateral  illustrations  : 

Frcrni  the  Trihune  of  January  7,  1861. 
''  DR.    RAPHALL's    bible. 

**The  Kev.  Dr.  Eaphall  is  a  burning  and  a  §hining  light  in  our  New  York 
Israel.  As  Senator  Wade  said  of  his  co-religionist,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  he  is  *  an 
Israelite  with  Egyptian  principles.'  On  the  President's  Fast-day,  he  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  Grreene-street  Synagogue,  wherein  he  demonstrated,  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  that  Human  Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  Divine  law.  Now,  in  so  far  as 
the  Kev.  Dr.  assumed  to  quote  and  to  expound  the  law  of  Moses,  we  let  him  pass, 
and  proceed  to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject.  We  quote  from  a  report  of  his 
discourse  as  follows." 

From  the  Tribune,  May  5, 1858. 
* '  We  note  considerable  surprise  expressed  in  the  columns  of  our  distant  co tem- 
poraries at  the  late  vote  of  the  School  Officers  of  our  Fourth  Ward  excluding  the 
Bible  from  their  Ward  Schools.  Our  own  notion  is,  that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  Bible  for  which  those  who  revere  that  book  should  be  deeply  grateful.  About 
every  fourth  dwelling  in  the  Fourth  Ward  is  either  a  grog-shop,  gaming-house  or 
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its  larcenies  of  reputation,  grand  and  petit  ;  for  its  counterfeits  of 
patriotism  ;  (w)  for  its  forgeries  on  public  virtue  ;  for  its  homicides 

brothel ;  many  of  tliem  are  two  of  these  *  rolled  into  one,'  and  some  are  all  three.  At 
least  half  the  voters  of  this  Ward  are  residents  of  grog-shops,  or  brothels,  or  both  ; 
and  these  *  institutions '  are  rather  lower,  filthier,  and  more  revolting  than  similar 
dens  almost  anywhere  else.  There  are  about  2,000  legal  voters  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  and  they  polled  2,637  votes  at  our  last  election,  of  which  Fernando  Wood 
had  2,112.  Of  course,  the  Ward  Officers  elected  are  all  zealous  Wood  men.  If  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Ward  saw  fit  to  live  with  any  sort  of 
respect  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be  very  well  to  keep  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume in  their  schools  ;  but,  as  the  case  is,  they  do  well  to  kick  it  out.  There  is  no 
other  course  among  those  which  they  are  at  all  inclined  to  pursue  which  would  do 
the  Book  so  much  credit." 

From  the  same,  April  3,  1858. 
* '  The  Legislature  is  worrying  over  a  bill  to  restrict  the  present  exemption  (to  the 
extent  of  $1,500)  of  a  clergyman's  property  from  taxation  to  such  clergymen  as 
are  in  active  clerical  service.  To  which  it  is  demurred  that  a  worn-out,  unemployed 
clergyman  needs  it  more  than  one  who  hag  still  a  parish  and  a  salary.  Either  of 
these  suggestions  is  well  enough  ;  but  better  than  either  would  be  a  bill  abolishing 
all  exemptions  of  clergymen's  property  from  taxation.  Such  exemption  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  unfair  in  practice.  Many  a  clergyman  whose  income  is  $1,500  or 
over  per  annum  now  goes  tax-free,  while  his  farming,  blacksmithing,  shoemaking 
neighbors,  whose  income  is  not  nearly  so  liberal^  have  to  pay  taxes  on  whatever 
property  they  may  have,  like  anybody  else.  So  long  as  our  Constitution  absurdly 
excluded  clergymen  from  civil  office,  there  was  some  plausibility  in  exempting 
these  political  eunuchs  from  taxation  ;  but  that  is  happily  dissipated  by  our  Ee- 
formed  Constitution.  Clergymen  may  now  be  elected  to  any  office,  as  is  right; 
now  let  them  pay  taxes  just  like  other  people. ' ' 

Note  {w.)  ''Counterfeits  of  patriotism." It  is  generally  agreed  that  if  at  the 

time  (fall  of  Fort  Sumter)  when  the  two  sections  faced  each  other,  there  had  not 
been  already  engendered  such  bitter  personal  feelings  as  had  been  for  many  years 
sedulously  aroused  by  the  JVeiv  Orleans  Delta  or  Charleston  Mercury,  on  the  part 
of  the  South,  and  by  Horace  Greeley's  editorials  in  the  North  toward  the  South,  a 
vast  deal  of  the  acerbity  displayed  from  Norfolk  to  Galveston  would  not  have 
existed.  Whether  Horace  Greeley  was  reckless  or  designing  in  aiding  this  acer- 
bity, history  will  unfold.  Davis,  Benjamin  &  Co.  were  conservative  at  times — so 
was  Horace  Greeley.     In  the  New  York  Tribune  of  May  25,  1860,  he  wrote  thus  : 

"To  my  mind,  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Convention  to  regard  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  first,  and  the  gratification  of  personal  feelings  or  aspira- 
tions a  long  way  afterward.  I  wished  first  of  all  to  succeed  ;  next,  to  strengthen  and 
establish  our  struggling  brethren  in  the  border  Slave  States.  Close  as  many  suppose  the 
contest  is  destined  to  be,  and  doubtful  as  they  may  deem  its  issue,  I  would  now 
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on  Manassas  plains  ;  for  its  treason  in  the  early  articles  justifying 

gladly  give  away  the  ten  sure  votes  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  to  gain  the 
nine  votes  of  Missouri." 

This  was,  on  its  face,  manly  talk.  If  repeated  during  February,  1861,  it  would 
have  proved  valuable.  There  was  need  of  such  talk  at  this  last  date.  Instead  of 
which,  his  editorials  were  full  of  these  expressions  respecting  the  Peace  Congress — 
''The  Old  Gentlemen's  Conference" — "The  Volunteer  Convention,  irreverently 
styled  the  One-horse  Congress"  (February  26,  1861).  It  was  of  great  importance 
to  establish  our  struggling  brethren  in  the  border  Slave  States — then.  But  Horace 
G-reeley  had  been  found  in  times  of  such  need^during  the  Kansas-Nebraska- 
Lecompton  debate— feeding  the  angry  flames  of  the  South,  instead  of  quenching 
them.  He  took  every  pains  to  foster  the  jealousy  with  which  Southerners  were 
taught  by  their  designing  disunionists  to  regard  matters  literary,  theological,  and 
political  at  the  North,  wherein  slavery  was  mentioned.  True,  the  Republican  party 
denounced  the  institution,  and  exposed  its  enormities,  but  cmly  to  illustrate  the 
inexpediency  of  converting  it  from  a  local  into  a  national  institution.  The  first 
Republican  Convention  was  presided  over  by  a  slaveholder.  Nevertheless,  in  every 
way  Horace  Greeley  abused  the  Southern  States,  people,  and  peculiarities ;  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  compelled  to  admit  the  right  of  the  South  to  govern  their 
local  institutions  in  its  own  way.  It  was  as  unmanly  so  to  do,  and  as  injurious  to 
the  argument,  as  it  would  be  for  a  debater  to  attack  the  objectionable  hat  or  the 
eccentric"  coat,  or  the  affected  drawl,  or  the  taste  of  keeping  goats  in  a  bath-tub, 
possessed  by  his  opponent. 

From  a  Greeley  editorial  of  June  11,  1858,  is  extracted  the  following — a  very 
m27c?  sample,  too  : 

"If  the  statements  of  The  Richmond  Whig  are  to  be  taken  as  authority — and 
surely  at  this  point  at  least  that  journal  may  be  supposed  to  be  well  informed — the 
white  race  in  that  State  has  sunk  to  a  condition  of  pitiable  imbecility.  The  whites, 
according  to  The  Whig,  are  utterly  dependent  on  the  negroes.  Without,  at  least, 
one  negro,  no  white  man  is  capable  of  filling  any  position  of  usefulness  or  respec- 
tability. This  serves  to  account  for  the  immense  number  of  Virginia  loafers  with  which 
Washington  always  swarms,  and  the  low  level  to  which,  in  point  both  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry, the  Ancient  Dominion  has  sunk." 

Such  an  article,  copied  into  every  Virginia  local  i^aper — and  readers  assured  that 
it  came  from  the  leading  Republican  gazette  at  the  North,  and  from  New  York 
City — would  singly  exasperate  the  people  of  the  "  Ancient  Dominion."  But  this 
mode  of  exasperation,  persistently  followed  down  to  the  very  fall  of  Sumter,  must 
have  been  powerful  in  effect.  Every  trivial  occasion  was  embraced  to  aid  the 
Southern  exasperation.  A  large  number  of  Southern  divines  and  laymen  are  at- 
tending the  anniversaries  of  May,  1858 — these  gentlemen  are  representative  men. 
At  a  purely  business  meeting,  a  Greeleyian  reporter  takes  down  everything  calcu- 
lated to  annoy  them  ;  and  the  proceedings  headed  in  this  sensation  style  : 
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the  right  of  Secession  ;  {x)  for  its  moral  briberies  with  editorial  in- 

Fac-simile  heading,  Tribune,  May  13,  1868  : 


THU  ANNIVEBSABIUS. 
THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 


AN    EXCITING    DISCUSSION. 


The  Slaveholders  Triumphant. 

' e^* . 

Whilst  the  Peace  Congress  was  in  session  and  many  patriots  in  the  regular  Con- 
gress "  strengthening  and  establishing  struggling  brethren  in  the  border  Slave 
States,"  Horace  Greeley  is  clinging  to  the  Chicago  Platform  !  He  writes  thus  on 
Washington's  birthday,  1861  : 

"  In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  we  beseech  our  friends  everywhere  to 
stand  firm,  to  adhere  to  the  Chicago  Platform,  and  to  hold  those  who  demand  of  us  a 
surrender  of  our  cherished  principles  as  our  deadliest  enemies.  If  this  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  dissolved,  if  anarchy  and  confusion  are  to  follow,  and  if  the  Eepubli- 
can  party,  which  has  achieved  so  signal  a  victory  for  Humanity  and  Freedom,  is  to 
be  consigned  to  oblivion,  let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  were  afraid  to  place  ourselves 
upon  the  rock  of  truth,  or  that  we  confided  too  sparingly  to  the  patriotism  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people." 

President  Lincoln  understood  the  crisis,  when  about  this  time  he  related  his 
characteristic  anecdote  of  his  being  like  the  man  who  fell  heir  to  an  immense  man- 
sion, certain  parts  of  which  were  secretly  mined  with  gunpowder,  for  which  search 
must  be  made  with  candle-light. 

Thirteen  days  later  than  the  last  editorial,  Mr.  Seward  showed  that  he  also  un- 
derstood the  crisis.  In  a  Horace  Greeley  editorial,  March  7, 1861,  is  the  following — 
intended,  perhaps,  for  sarcasm  ;  but  quoted,  now  nearly  a  year  afterward,  is  sar- 
castic ;  not,  however,  on  Mr.  Seward  ! 

'*  The  citizens  of  Illinois  now  in  Washington  called  on  Mr.  Seward  after  the  in- 
auguration, and  in  response  to  their  congratulations,  he  said  :  '  Gentlemen — If  you 
want  to  save  this  Administration,  and  have  it  successful  and  profitable  to  the 
country,  I  implore  you  to  remember  that  the  battle  for  Freedom  has  been  fought 
and  won.  Henceforth  forget  that  Freedom  ever  was  in  danger,  and  exert  your 
best  influence  now  to  save  the  Union.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Kepublican 
party  of  the  United  States  won  its  first,  last,  and  only  victory,  over  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union. '  One  of  his  visitors  remarked  :  '  Governor,  I  want  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Eepublican  party  maintained.'  Mr.  Seward  responded:  *  Eemem- 
ber,  that  the  way  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Republican  party  is  to  maintain 
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fluence  or  silence  ;  for  its  editorial  tampering  with  bench  and  jury; 

the  Union.  Eemember  that  the  point  at  which  the  enemy  strikes  is  always  the 
point  which  you  should  defend.'  Mr.  Lovejoy  interposed  and  added  :  '  And 
remember  that  the  Union  is  worth  nothing  except  so  long  as  there  is  Freedom  in 
it.'     To  this  Mr.  Seward  replied  :  *  Freedom  is  always  in  the  Union.'  " 

Note  (x).  No  one  now  doubts  that  for  many  years  certain  of  the  Southern  politi- 
ticians  meditated  a  crippling  of  Army  and  ISTavy — looking  toward  two  confedera- 
cies. Whether  Horace  Grreeley  did  or  did  not  must  be  left  to  history.  The  writer 
now  presents  the  public  with  many  editorials  they  may  have  forgotten. 

The  following  is  from  an  H.  G.  editorial  on  reforms  in  Congress,  June  11, 1858  : 

'  *  The  Army. — Of  all  solecisms,  a  Standing  Army  in  a  Republic  of  the  XlXth 
Century  is  the  most  indefensible.  The  abuse  is  so  monstrous  that  it  is  dif&cult  to 
bring  arguments  against  it,  from  the  incredibility  of  supposing  it  seriously  defended 
by  any  save  those  who  profit  by  it.  From  the  coarse  knaveries  whereby  yoimg 
simpletons  and  older  bacchanals  are  seduced  to  enlist,  through  the  smarter  rascali- 
ties of  the  sutler's  craft,  to  the  enormous  and  absurd  squanderings  of  the  trans- 
portation service,  all  is  ineffably  disgusting.  We  have  sent  regiment  after  regi- 
ment to  the  Pacific  coast  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  $1,000  per  man  before  they  are 
in  position  for  actual  service,  when  a  more  effective  force  could  have  been  mustered 
right  there,  fully  equipped  and  eager  for  action,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $100  per  man. 
Wretched  affair  as  the  Mexican  War  was,  it  did  teach  us  that  American  volunteers, 
decently  led,  are  a  full  match  for  any  regulars  that  can  be  got  up  on  this  Continent. 
When  men  enough  can  be  found  to  volunteer  for  such  a  war,  ready  to  fight  in  such 
a  cause  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  home,  and  do  actually  fight  well 
there,  under  such  Generals  as  Pierce  and  Pillow,  it  ought  to  be  accounted  high  trea- 
son even  to  suggest  the  maintenance  of  a  regular  army  thereafter.  Leave  West 
Pointy  General  Scott,  two  Major-Generals^  four  Brigadiers  and  an  effective  Staff,  with  at 
most  two  thousand  crippled  or  invalid  veterans  to  take  care  of  fortresses,  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  efficient  volunteer  companies,  regiments  and  brigades  of  Militia  by 
liberal  bounties  to  the  best  organized  and  drilled,  and  the  deposit  of  a  good  musket  or 
rifle  in  every  dwelling  whose  master  will  give  security  for  its  safe-keeping  and  return  when 
required,  and  we  have  no  more  need  of  a  Standing  Army  than  of  an  order  of  nobili- 
ty. The  saving  by  the  utter  disbandment  and  disuse  of  such  an  Army,  regarded 
as  a  movable  force,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  capable  and  prudent  Wardens 
of  the  frontiers,  with  the  rank  of  Colonels  and  power  to  call  out  a  limited  number 
of  volunteers  for  a  month's  service  whenever  required — said  month  to  be  extended 
to  three  at  the  discretion  of  the  General  commanding  on  that  whole  frontier — 
would  save  at  least  Five  Millions  per  annum  immediately,  and  ultimately  not  less 
than  Ten  Millions.  And  this,  though  it  may  be  ever  so  obstinately  resisted,  will 
yet  be  done. 

*'  The  Navy. — To  sell  out  the  Navy  Yards  to  the  highest  Udder,  saving  only  the  best  one,  if 
any — to  burn  or  lay  up  under  cover  all  our  old  and  nearly  all  our  large  sailing  vessels — to 
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stop  tlie  appointment  of  any  more  captains,  lieutenants,  or  midshipmen,  "while 
there  shall  be  already  officers  of  these  grades  respectively  'waiting  orders' — ^that 
is,  doing  nothing — and  to  transform  our  National  vessels  propelled  by  steam  into 
Mail  Packets,  running  on  the  more  or  the  less  important  routes,  according  to  their 
value  and  swiftness,  allowing  them  to  carry  passengers  and  freight  within  their 
capacity,  as  well  as  mails — these  are  the  outlines  of  a  system  of  naval  reform 
which  would  save  Five  Millions  per  annum  to  the  Treasury,  and  render  the  Navy 
far  more  useful  than  it  is.      We  may  enlarge  on  this  head  at  another  time. ' ' 

Whilst  every  loyal  journal  at  the  North  (Jan. ,  1861)  was  preparing  the  public 
mind,  and  especially  the  commercial  world,  for  the  "impending  crisis,"  Horace 
Greeley  was  painting  the  benefits  (!)  of  secession  thus  {Tribune^  January  26,  1861)  : 

"It  seems  impossible  for  the  Slaveholding  States  to  do,  or  refuse  to  do,  any- 
thing that  will  not  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  Free  States. 

"  As  we  have  shown  already,  the  Secession  movement  is  bringing  business  and 
prosperity  to  the  North,  which  will  increase  daily  until  the  South  shall  be  of,  no 
account  whatever,  except  as  a  cotton-field.  Its  agricultural  production  will  be  the 
same  as  now,  but  even  its  mechanic  industry,  in  its  present  limited  forms,  will  de- 
sert it,  and  its  commerce  will  cease  to  exist.  Those  important  branches  of  its  pros- 
perity will  be  wholly  lopped  off,  and  their  sap  and  vigor  transferred  to  stimulate 
Northern  growth. 

"  Already  our  Northern  cities,  and  New  York  in  particular,  are  feeling  a  quick- 
ening of  their  trading  pulses  from  the  very  partial  interruption  of  business  at  the 
Southern  seaports.  And  this  is  but  the  beginning.  The  ports  of  Mobile,  and 
Savannah,  and  New  Orleans,  are  still  full  of  shipping,  bearing  away  the  products 
of  the  Southern  country  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  But  when  they  shall  have 
departed — that  will  be  the  end  of  commerce  at  those  ports.  There  cannot  be 
less  than  four  hundred  ships  now  loading  in  the  various  harbors  of  the  South. 

"  When  this  whole  business  shall  have  been  transferred  to  Northern  channels  by 
the  shutting  of  Southern  ports,  and  thrown  upon  Northern  cities,  it  is  impossible 
to  overestimate  the  amount  of  profit  that  will  be  reaped  by  our  commercial  and 
financial  circles.  The  present  banking  capital  of  this  city  will  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  transaction  of  the  new  business  they  will  have  to  do.  Our  wharves 
and  warehouses  will  be  overloaded  with  Southern  products.  Our  docks  will  be 
choked  with  foreign  and  domestic  shipping.  Our  railroads  will,  with  their  present 
resources  and  accommodations,  struggle  in  vain  to  keep  up  with  their  fast-accruing 
burdens  of  transjportation. 

"  Our  steamers  and  sailing  craft,  luggers  and  towboats,  our  mechanics  and  labor- 
ing men  in  anyway  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  commercial  and  shipping 
circles,  will  know  an  activity  of  employment  never  before  experienced.  Every 
other  branch  of  traffic  will  feel  a  corresponding  impulse,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree. 

"  Such  is  sure  to  be  the  commercial  effects  of  Secession  upon  this  city,  and  like 
results  will  be  experienced  in  every  other  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  Free 
States,  and  throughout  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country." 
3 
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The  writer  here  inserts  (without  comment)  the  following  H.  G-.  editorials  : 
From  the  Tribune,  Dec.  17,  I860. 
''the    right    of    secession. 

"The  Albany  Evening  Journal  courteously  controverts  our  views  on  the  subject  of 
Secession.    Here  is  the  gist  of  its  argument  : 

"  '  ''  Seven  or  eight  States  "  have  ''pretty  unanimously  made  up  their  minds  "  to 
leave  the  Union.  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  reply,  says  that  "ours  is  a  Government  of 
popular  opinion,"  and  hence,  if  States  rebel,  there  is  no  power  residing  either  with 
the  Executive  or  in  Congress,  to  resist  or  punish.  Why,  then,  is  not  this  the  end 
of  the  controversy  ?  Those  "seven  or  eight  States "  are  going  out.  The  GJ-overn- 
ment  remonstrates,  but  acquiesces.  And  The  Tribune  regards  it  ''unwise  to  un- 
dertake to  resist  such  Secession  by  Federal  force." 

"  *  If  an  individual,  or  "  a  single  State,"  commits  treason,  the  same  act  in  two  or 
more  individuals  or  two  or  more  States  is  alike  treasonable.  And  how  is  treason 
against  the  Federal  G-overnment  to  be  resisted,  except  by  "  Federal  force  "  ? 

"  '  Precisely  the  same  question  was  involved  in  the  South  Carolina  Secession  of 
1883.  But  neither  President  Jackson,  nor  Congress,  nor  the  people  took  this  view 
of  it.  The  President  issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  Secession  treason.  Congress 
passed  a  Force  Law;  and  South  Carolina,  instead  of  "madly  shooting  from  its 
sphere,'*  returned,  if  not  to  her  senses,  back  into  line.' 

"  Does  the  Journal  mean  to  say  that  if  all  the  States  and  their  people  should  be- 
come tired  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  treason  on  their  part  to  seek  its  dissolution  ? 

' '  We  have  repeatedly  asked  those  who  dissent  from  our  view  of  this  matter  to  tell 
us  frankly  whether  they  do  or  do  not  assent  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  statement  in  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  that  governments  '  derive  iheii  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  J  and  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govern- 
ment,' &c.,  &c.  We  do  heartily  accept  this  doctrine,  believing  it  intrinsically 
sound,  beneficent,  and  one  that,  universally  accepted,  is  calculated  to  prevent  the 
shedding  of  seas  of  human  blood.  AND  IF  IT  JUSTIFED  THE  SECESSION 
FROM  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  OF  THREE  MILLIONS  OF  COLONISTS  IN  1776, 
WE  DO  NOT  SEE  WHY  IT  WOULD  NOT  JUSTIFY  THE  SECESSION  OF 
FIVE  MILLIONS  OF  SOUTHRONS  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  UNION  IN  1861. 
If  we  are  mistaken  on  this  point,  why  does  not  some  one  attempt  to  show  wherein 
and  why  ?  For  our  own  part,  while  we  deny  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  hold 
slaves  against  the  will  of  the  latter,  WE  CANNOT  SEE  HOW  TWENTY  MIL- 
LIONS OF  PEOPLE  CAN  RIGHTFULLY  HOLD  TEN,  OR  EVEN  FIVE,  IN  A 
DETESTED  UNION  WITH  THEM,  BY  MILITARY  FORCE. 

"  Of  course,  we  understand  that  the  principle  of  Jefferson,  like  any  other  broad 
generalization,  may  be  pushed  to  extreme  and  baleful  consequences.  We  can  see 
why  Governor's  Island  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  secede  from  the  State  and  Nation 
and  allow  herself  to  be  covered  with  French  and  British  batteries  commanding  and 
threatening  our  city.  There  is  hardly  a  great  principle  which  may  not  be  thus 
'run  into  the  ground.'    But  if  seven   or   eight  contiguous  States  shall  present 
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themselves  authentically  at  Washington,  saying,  '  We  hate  the  Federal  Union ; 
we  have  withdrawn  from  it ;  we  give  you  the  choice  hetween  acquiescing  in  our 
secession  and  arranging  amicahly  all  incidental  questions  on  the  one  hand,  and 
attempting  to  subdue  us  on  the  other  '—we  could  not  stand  up  for  coercion,  for 
subjugation,  for  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  just.  We  hold  the  right  of  Self- 
G-overnment  sacred,  even  when  invoked  in  behalf  of  those  who  deny  it  to  others. 
So  much  for  the  question  of  Principle. 

' '  Now  as  to  the  matter  of  Policy  : 

'  *  South  Carolina  will  certainly  secede.  Several  other  Cotton  States  will  probably 
follow  her  example.  The  Border  States  are  evidently  reluctant  to  do  likewise. 
South  Carolina  has  grossly  insulted  them  hy  her  dictatorial,  reckless  course.  What 
she  expects  and  desires  is  a  clash  of  arms  with  the  Federal  Government,  which  will 
at  once  commend  her  to  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  every  slave  State,  and  to 
the  sympathy  (at  least)  of  the  pro-slavery  minority  in  the  free  States.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  this  would  speedily  work  a  political  revolution,  which  would 
restore  to  slavery  all,  and  more  than  all,  it  has  lost  by  the  canvass  of  1860.  We 
want  to  obviate  this.  We  would  expose  the  seceders  to  odium  as  disunionists,  not 
commend  them  to  pity  as  the  gallant  though  mistaken  upholders  of  the  rights  of 
their  section  in  an  unequal  military  conflict, 

**  We  fully  realize  that  the  dilemma  of  the  incoming  Administration  will  be  a 
critical  one.  It  must  endeavor  to  uphold  and  enforce  the  laws,  as  well  against  re- 
bellious slaveholders  as  fugitive  slaves.  The  new  President  must  fulfill  the  obli- 
gations assumed  in  his  inauguration  oath,  no  matter  how  shamefully  his  predecessor 
may  have  defied  them.  We  fear  that  Southern  madness  may  precipitate  a  bloody 
collision  that  all  must  deplore.  But  if  ever  '  seven  or  eight  States '  send  agents  to  Wash- 
ington to  sag,  'TFe  want  to  get  out  of  the  Union,''  ive  shall  feel  constrained  hg  our  devotion 
to  Human  Lihertg  to  sag,  Let  them  go !  And  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  take  the 
other  side  without  coming  in  direct  conflict  with  those  Rights  of  Man  which  we  hold 
paramount  to  all  political  arrangements,  however  convenient  and  advantageous." 

From  the  Tribune,  2Uh  December,  1860. 
*'Most  certainly  we  believe  that  governments  are  made  for  peoples,  not  peoples 
for  governments — ^that  the  latter  '  derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  ;'  and  whenever  a  portion  of  this  Union,  large  enough  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent, self-subsisting  nation,  shall  see  fit  to  say,  authentically,  to  the  residue, 
'  We  want  to  get  away  from  you,'  we  shall  say — and  we  trust  self-respect,  if  not 
regard  for  the  principle  of  self-government,  will  constrain  the  residue  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  say — 'Go  !'  We  never  yet  had  so  poor  an  opinion  of  ourselves,  or 
our  neighbors,  as  to  wish  to  hold  others  in  a  hated  connection  Av^ith  us .  But  the 
dissolution  of  a  government  cannot  be  effected  in  the  time  required  for  knocking 
down  a  house  of  cards.  Let  the  cotton  States,  or  any  six  or  more  States,  say,  une- 
quivocally, '  We  want  to  get  out  of  the  Union,'  and  propose  to  effect  their  end 
peaceably  and  inoffensively,  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  help  them  out — not  that  we 
want  them  to  go,  but  that  we  loathe  the  idea  of  compelling  them  to  stay.  All  we 
ask  is,  that  they  exercise  a  reasonable  patience,  so  as  to  give  time  for  effecting  their 
end  without  bloodshed.     They  must  know,  as  well  as  we  do,  that  no  President  can 
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recognize  a  mere  State  ordinance  of  secession,  nor  neglect  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
tlie  United  States  throughout  their  whole  geographical  extent.  It  takes  two  to 
make  a  bargain,  whether  of  admission  or  secession ;  but  with  reasonable  forbear- 
ance all  may  be  brought  about." 

The  same  views  (see  motto  on  title-page)  were  expressed  on  the  eve  of  the  In- 
auguration. 

The  following  two  editorials  appeared  on  the  same  date  :  one,  in  leaded  type, 
conveying  watchword  to  co-conspirators  in  Washington  ;  the  other,  to  the  men  at 
Charleston — the  telegraph  being  then  in  perfect  operation  : 

From  Tribune  of  January  8,  1861. 

'^  B  E  W  A  R  E  ! 

* '  Some  weeks  ago  we  warned  the  Eepublicans  of  the  Free  States  that  a  measure 
was  being  concocted  at  Washington,  that  would  yield  up  the  vital  doctrine  for  which 
they  struggled  in  the  recent  Presidential  contest,  and  we  urged  them  to  let  their 
opinions  upon  that  subject  be  known  to  their  Senators  and  Representatives  without 
delay.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  that  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  We  now 
say  to  the  tried  and  true  friends  of  our  cause  throughout  the  country,  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  what  is  called  Concession  and  Compromise  are  again  at  work,  and  with 
more  vigor  than  before,  to  induce  the  Republicans  in  Congress  to  support  some 
policy  that  shall  humble  the  North  and  make  shipwreck  of  our  party  and  its  creed. 
We  renewedly  call  upon  them  to  promptly  make  their  opinions  and  wishes  upon 
this  question  known  at  Washington.  To  this  end,  let  them  speak  through  their 
local  journals,  and  by  letters  and  other  means  of  communication,  so  that  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  may  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  tone  of  public  sen- 
timent at  home.  Let  the  friends  of  Free  Labor  and  Free  Government  move  im- 
mediately !     The  crisis  impends.     There  is  no  time  for  delay." 

''aid    FOR    Anderson! 

"  About  the  time  that  this  journal  reaches  our  readers  this  morning,  the  gallant 
Anderson  and  his  devoted  band,  who  have  so  sturdily  upheld  the  flag  of  their  coun- 
try within  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  will  find  that  in  the  hour  of  their  peril  their 
country  has  not  deserted  them.  With  the  gray  dawn  of  the  day,  wind  and  weather 
favoring,  the  brave  fellows  at  the  fort  will  see  steaming  toward  them  the  Star  of 
the  West,  under  command  of  Capt.  McGowan,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  at  her  peak, 
bearing  aid  and  succor,  men  and  munitions  to  the  beleaguered  fortress.  It  is  now 
very  generally  understood  that  the  hurried  and  SECRET  mission  on  which  the 
steamer  left  here  on  Saturday  evening  was,  to  transport  a  body  of  United  States  troops 
from  Governor's  Island  to  Fort  Sumter.  The  men  were  quietly  put  on  board  from 
a  steamtug  in  the  lower  bay,  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  down  under  command  of  Col.  Thomas,  Gen.  Scott's  executive  officer.  The 
Star  of  the  West  also  took  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  fuel,  of  which  Major 
Anderson  is  said  to  stand  in  need. ' ' 
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for  malicious  miscliief  generally,  and  as  approximating  to  the  com- 
mon scold  at  common  law.  {y) 

But  you,  my  dear  Hoxie,  in  a  serene  old  age,  will  become  less  a 
'^  Poor  Joe"  than  shall  your  false  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
For  you,  as  well  as  others  causelessly  maligned  by  this  diseased 
self-consciousness,  will  become  one  of  the  class  who  possess  the 
honor  versified  by  Bulwer  Lytton  in  his  ''New  Timon  :" 

"  Honor  to  Mm,  who,  self-complete  and  brave 
In  scorn,  can  carve  Ms  pathway  to  the  grave  ; 
And,  heeding  naught  of  what  men  think  or  say, 
Make  his  own  heart  his  world  upon  the  way." 

Most  faithfully,  my  dear  Hoxie, 

Your  obliged  friend, 

A.  OAKEY  HALL. 

New  York  City,  Dec.  13,  1861.  (z) 

Note  (2/).  Under  the  head  of  ''Nuisance,"  Sir  William  Blackstone  thus  com- 
ments (4B1.  Com.,  168)  : 

"Eaves-droppers,  or  such  as  listen  under  walls  or  windows,  or  the  eaves  of  a 
house,  to  hearken  after  discourse  and  thereupon  to  frame  slanderous  and  mis- 
chievous tales,  are  a  common  nuisance  and  presentable  at  the  Court  Leet.  Lastly, 
a  common  scold  (communis  rixatrix — for  our  law  Latin  confines  it  to  the  feminine 
gender)  is  a  public  nuisance  to  her  neighhorhood.  For  which  offense  she  may  be 
indicted,  and,  if  convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  engine  of  cor- 
rection, called  the  trehucket  castigatory,  or  cucking  stool,  which  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage is  said  to  sigmfy  the  scolding  stool ;  though  now  it  is  frequently  corrupted 
into  ducking  stool,  because  the  residue  of  the  judgment  is,  that  when  she  is  placed 
therein  she  shall  be  plunged  in  the  water  for  her  punishment." 

Note  (2).  Lest  it  should  he  charged  that  the  few  extracts  from  Horace  Greeley's 
editorials,  herein  contained,  are  unfairly  selected  from  a  twenty  years'  range  of  his 
pen,  when  many  things  may  be  barred  by  a  statute  of  limitations  every  public 
man  may  claim  benefit  of,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  seces- 
sion articles,  and  one  or  two  later,  the  bulk  of  the  extracts  or  proofs  are  from  a 
HAiuF-year  file  of  his  paper  dwcing  the  Lecompton  fight  (1858),  when  H.  Gr.  was  j^ar- 
ticularly  '  on  the  rampage' — and  they  are  set  up  from  the  Tribune  type  !  Did  the  writer 
possess  time  and  control  space  enough,  he  could  accumulate  proof  that  would  build 
a  logical  pyramid. 

[While  these  sheets  are  going  through  the  press,  and  on  the  very  same  day  when 
Senator  Henry  S.  Lane  electrified  the  Senate  galleries  by  declaring  he  would  sustain 
the  war  by  taxing  the  last  dollar — sustain  it  until  every  individual  was  bankrupt, 
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and  lie  himself  laid  in  a  pauper's  grave  by  pauper  hands— Horace  Greeley  publishes 
his  Almanac,  placing  the  Kebel  Congress  side  by  side  with  the  Union  Congress  in 
lists  of  members ! !  ] 

Senator  Garrett  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  in  his  speech,  duly  reported  in  Horace 
Greeley's  paper,  January  26th,  1862,  thus  hit  a  nail  very  squarely  upon  its  head  : 

"These  fanatics,  these  political  and  social  demons,  come  here,  breathing  pesti- 
lence from  Pandemonium,  trying  to  destroy  this  Union,  so  as  to  secure  over  its 
broken  fragments  the  emancipation  of  slavery.  They  oppose  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  honest 
and  pure  a  man  as  ever  lived,  because  he  stands  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  opposed 
to  interfering  with  slavery.  The  utterances  they  have  dared  to  put  forth  in  this 
city  have  desecrated  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  If  the  secessionists  had  dared  to 
give  expression  to  the  same  utterances,  they  would  have  been  sent,  and  properly 
sent,  to  Fort  Lafayette  or  Fort  Warren.  What  will  you  do  with  these  monsters  ? 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  do  with  them,  and  with  that  horrible  monster  Greeley, 
as  they  come  sneaking  around  here,  like  hungry  wolves,  after  the  destruction  of 
slavery.  If  I  had  the  power,  I  would  take  them  and  the  worst  seceshers  and  hang 
them  in  pairs.  (Laughter.)  I  wish  to  God  I  could  inflict  that  punishment  upon 
them.  It  would  be  just.  They  are  the  disunionists.  They  are  the  madmen,  who 
are  willing  to  call  up  all  the  passion  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
a  servile  war.  This  they  would  carry  out  over  the  disjected  fragments  of  a  broken 
Constitution  to  obtain  their  unholy  purposes. ' ' 
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THE   HON.    HAMILTON    FISH. 


My  Dear  Sir: 

The  following  discourse  was  delivered  some  weeks  ago,  on  the  anni- 
versary of  an  Academic  Association ;  and  more  recently  (except  the  in- 
troductory pages)  on  another  occasion.  You  and  other  gentlemen  who 
heard  it  have  thought  its  circulation  may  do  good. 

I  inscrihe  it  to  you,  because  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  you  that  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  also  because  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the 
respect  and  regard  which  your  character  and  public  life  have  gained  from 
all  honest  men  and  true  patriots. 

Very  truly  and  heartily  yours, 

0.  S.  Henry. 

NEWBUBaHf  Sept.  28,  1861 


OEATION. 


Me.  Peesibent  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Alumni 
Association  : 

We  have  come  here  to-day  to  shake  hands  with  each 
other  as  brothers,  to  look  at  our  Fair  Mother's  face,  to 
pay  her  our  filial  duty,  to  consult  for  her  honor  and 
her  good.  But  who  would  have  thought,  at  our  last 
meeting,  three  years  ago,  that  before  the  next  our  coun- 
try would  be  plunged  in  a  Civil  "War — a  war  waged  by 
parricidal  hands  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution, 
the  destruction  of  our  national  existence,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  human  race.  But  such 
is  the  fact ;  and  all  along  the  different  roads  by  which 
we  have  come  to  these  academic  seats, — at  every  town 
and  village  through  which  we  have  passed,  every  ham- 
let, nook  and  station  house,  we  have  met  with  sights 
and  sounds  to  remind  us  of  the  fact.  The  tokens  of  it 
are  around  us  here  to-day — ^in  the  flags  and  colors  of 
the  Union  hung  round  these  walls.  It  is  the  fact  that 
is  uppermost  in  all  minds  and  on  all  tongues  when  men 
meet  together.  I  cannot  if  I  would  (nor  do  I  think 
you  would  have  me  if  I  could)  ignore  this  fact  on  this 
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occasion  of  our  meeting  as  brothers  trained  and  nur- 
tured here.  I  should  contradict  my  own  impulses,  and 
I  think  I  should  fail  of  your  sympathy,  if  I  should 
propose  to  make  our  meeting  one  of  mere  literary 
recreation,  and  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  elegant  entertainment  of  the  hour.  This  is 
no  time 

"  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  play  with  the  tangles  of  Nerea's  hair." 

Inter  arma  silent  leges — the  din  of  arms  drowns 
even  the  sacred  voice  of  law,  much  more  the  notes  of 
Arcadian  pipes  breathing  festive  strains  and  the  song 
of  shepherd's  love :  the  harp  of  the  muses,  to  be  heard, 
must  be  swept  to  martial  strains,  such  as  of  old  Tyrtaeus 
poured  forth — ^the  war  song  and  the  battle  march — ^in- 
spiring heroic  Spartans  to  fight  and  die  for  the  defence 
of  their  Eunomia^  the  "  good  constitution "  of  their 
native  land.  I  cannot  strike  such  strains.  Mine  is  not 
the  tuneful  power  to  sing  either  of  peace  or  of  war. 
But  I  shall  attempt  in  plain  prose  to  speak  of  some 
things  which  the  times  suggest  to  us  as  scholars, 
as  thinkers,  as  representatives  of  the  liberal  culture  of 
the  nation,  who  as  such  have  duties  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  national  mind ;  and  among  these  things 
first  of  this:  the  importance  for  our  country  of  what  I 
may  call  a  patriotic  education  ;  by  which  I  mean  the 
direction  of  all  the  influences  which  go  to  mould  the 
character  of  the  young — school  instruction  and  all  other 
forming  influences- — to  the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of 
nationality,  loyalty,  love  of  country,  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  public  good — ^in  a  word,  patriotism. 


Patriotism  has  its  root  among  the  elementary  affec- 
tions-, in  the  social  sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  is  a 
sentiment — something  in  the  heart,  not  resting  in  calcu- 
lations of  private  advantage,  nor  deduced  from  abstract 
regards  of  any  sort,  but  springing  up  of  itself  in  every 
generous  and  unperverted  soul.  It  is  a  sympathy, 
which,  twined  with  a  thousand  associations,  makes  a 
man  feel  that  his  individual  life  is  bound  up  with  his 
country's  life,  its  whole  life,  past,  present,  and  future. 
As  between  a  man  and  his  country  it  is  what  religion  is 
between  a  man  and  his  God,  what  the  parental  and 
fihal  affections  are  between  parents  and  children — a 
bond  of  union;  and  like  all  the  noble  and  true  human 
affections,  it  is  disinterested,  it  is  a  bond  that  cannot  be 
wrought  and  twined  out  of  any  considerations  of  self- 
interest,  nor  even  of  public  utility.  It  is  fraught  in- 
deed with  all  manner  of  beautiful  and  benignant  utili- 
ties, indispensable  to  the  safety  and  defence,  the  highest 
welfare  and  noblest  life  of  a  nation ;  just  as  the  home 
affections  are  fruitful  of  blessings  to  those  who  are  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  home ;  but  in  neither  case  are 
you  to  look  for  the  origin  of  the  affections  in  the  utili- 
ties that  flow  from  them.  This  is  preposterous — ^putting 
the  wrong  thing  foremost.  The  form  and  beauty,  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  the  tree  spring  from  the  root,  not 
the  root  from  them.  There  must  be  first  the  love 
or  else  not  the  advantages  of  love ;  and  love  of  coun- 
try, like  all  other  love,  must  be  a  pure  unselfish  senti- 
ment, or  it  is  not  love,  and  cannot  bear  the  fruits  of 
love. 

'Nor  can  patriotism,  as  a  sentiment,  be  construed  as 
a  mere  sense  of  duty,  any  more  than  it  can  be  resolved 


into  self-interest  or  regards  of  general  advantage.  It 
may,  like  all  tlie  better  sentiments  of  our  nature,  enter 
into  the  sphere  of  reason  and  conscience,  be  taken  into 
union  with  the  sense  of  duty,  giving  to  it  warmth,  and 
deriving  from  it  exaltation  and  support :  the  sense  of 
duty  being  made  more  living  by  love,  and  the  love 
made  more  firm  by  the  imperial  voice  of  duty.  This 
is  so  with  all  duties  :  love  is  a  living  energy  that  ani- 
mates the  doing  of  them,  helps  the  better  to  do  them, 
makes  it  pleasant  to  do  them.  It  is  a  cold,  hard,  dreary 
thing  to  do  the  duties  of  love  without  the  heart  of  love. 
It  is  our  duty  to  give  our  life,  if  need  be,  for  the  defence 
of  our  country,  to  give  our  life  for  the  life  and  welfare 
of  unborn  generations ;  but  how  much  easier  the  duty, 
and  more  surely  done,  if  the  heart  be  in  the  conscience 
and  in  the  will, — ^if,  besides  the  sense  of  duty,  there  be 
a  love  stronger  than  death  !  Out  of  this  only  comes  it 
that  we  can  say  and  feel  its  truth : 

Dulce  et  decorum  ;pro  patria  mori. 

jSTothing  but  love  can  make  it  a  sweet  and  beautiful 
thing  to  die  for  others.  Out  of  this  only  come  the 
heroisms  that  make  the  glory  of  history  and  attest  the 
nobleness  of  which  human  nature,  by  God's  inspiration, 
is  capable.  Of  which  take  the  case  of  that  Frenchman, 
the  Chevalier  D'Assas,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Au- 
vergne,  commanding  the  outpost  of  the  French  army 
at  Klostercamp  near  Gueldres,  during  the  Seven  Yeari 
War — ^^^ho,  going  the  rounds  of  the  posts  in  the  gray 
of  the  morning  of  Oct.  15,  1760,  fell  in  with  a  division 
of  the  enemy  that  had  been  advancing  under  cover  of 
the  night,  and  was  just  ready  to  fall  on  the  slumbering 
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French.  He  was  immediately  seized  and  threatened 
with  instant  death  if  he  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm.  To  be 
silent  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  army.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  summoning  all  his  strength, 
he  shouted  out :  "  Au  moi^  Auvergne  !  "  "  Hither  Au- 
vergne,  the  enemy's  at  hand ! "  and  the  next  moment 
fell  dead,  pierc^ed  through  the  heart  Iby  the  weapons 
pointed  at  his  breast.  But  he  gained  his  object.  The 
warning  was  timely,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed. 

Such  is  the  noble  spontaneousness  of  patriotic  love. 
And  if  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  somewhat  at  length, 
it  is  because  it  is  upon  the  depth  and  strength  of  this 
sentiment,  pervading  the  heart  of  a  people,  that  the  true 
prosperity  and  highest  welfare  of  a  nation  always,  and 
the  very  salvation  of  its  freedom  and  national  existence 
sometimes,  depend.  It  prompts  to  deeds  and  services 
and  sacrifices  and  sufferings  which  the  impulses  of  self- 
interest  not  only  never  prompt  to,  but  oppose,  and 
which  the  clearest  convictions  of  duty  cannot,  through 
the  weakness  of  the  human  will,  always  make  sure. 
Nothing  but  love  can  overcome  the  impulses  of  selfish- 
ness, or  always  make  the  will  strong  to  obey  the  voice 
of  duty. 

The  true  patriotic  spirit,  I  need  hardly  say,  is 
heaven-wide  from  that  mere  national  conceit,  vain-glori- 
ousness  and  pride,  which  is  nothing  but  national  ego- 
tism— which  may  be  intense  indeed,  as  among  the  old 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  illib- 
eral and  exclusive,  and  the  more  intense,  the  more  illib- 
eral and  exclusive — making  the  word  stranger  synony- 
mous with  enemy,  and  impairing  the  sense  of  justice 
towards  other  nations.     On  the  contrary,  true  patriot- 
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ism  is  that  noble  sentiment  of  nationality,  loyalty,  and 
unselfisLi  devotion  to  the  good  of  one's  own  country, 
whicli  is  perfectly  compatible  not  only  with  justice  but 
with  hearty  good  will  towards  other  nations,  and  with 
the  largest  feeling  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  the 
human  race. 

But  patriotism,  like  every  other  generous  sentiment 
of  our  nature,  needs  cultivation.  And  to  whom  does  it 
eminently  belong  to  feed  the  sacred  fire,  and  to  keep  it 
alive  and  glowing,  pure  and  bright  in  the  great  heart 
of  the  nation  ?  To  whom,  but  to  the  educated  class, 
w;hose  superior  culture  makes  them,  of  right  and  of  duty, 
the  ^'  shepherds  of  the  people." 

The  people  of  this  country  should  be  hr ought  iip  to 
be  patriots.  This  should  be  one  of  the  ends  aimed  at 
in  the  training  of  the  young  from  childhood  upwards. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  objects  kept  in  view  in  all  school 
instruction  throughout  the  country.  It  should  enter 
especially  into  our  system  of  higher  instruction.  For 
what  end  are  our  colleges  and  universities  ?  For  intel- 
lectual training,  liberal  learning,  and  refined  culture — 
we  say.  Undoubtedly  they  are  for  this — ^but  not  mere- 
ly for  this  :  for  this  in  itself  is  an  end  without  an  end. 
The  true  end  and  worthy  purpose  of  all  training  and 
culture,  all  knowledge  and  accomplishment,  is  to  fit  men 
for  life  and  its  duties,  and  especially  for  those  good  of- 
fices which  society  has  a  right  to  expect  from  those  who 
have  the  best  intellectual  training  and  the  highest  cul- 
ture. A  certain  number  of  them  may  indeed,  in  the 
still  air  of  secluded  studies,  devote  themselves  mainly  to 
the  advancement  of  science  and  knowledge,  to  specula- 
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tion,  discovery,  invention,  and  production  in  tlie  Intel- 
lectnal  sphere.  But  the  calling  of  the  great  majority, 
of  them  h>  practical — the  magnanimous  discharge  of 
those  public  duties  on  which  the  maintenance  and  well- 
being  of  the  commonwealth  depend,  and  the  exercise 
of  that  influence  which  rightfully  belongs  to  them  as 
guides  and  leaders  of  the  people,  forming  and  directing 
public  opinion  and  the  practical  action  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 

To  fulfil  this  high  calling  to  the  honor  and  advan- 
tage of  their  country,  something  more  than  a  mere 
classical,  mathematical,  and  logical  education,  something 
more  than  mere  intellectual  training  and  culture,  is  ne- 
cessary :  moral  training,  moral  culture  is  indispensable. 
This  our  colleges  should  supply.  It  ought  to  be  a  fact 
put  beyond  question,  that  the  youth  of  the  nation  nur- 
tured in  them,  are  brought  under  influences  which  make 
it  reasonably  certain  that  they  will  be  imbued  with 
sound  moral  principles,  that  the  seeds  of  magnanimity 
and  public  virtue  will  be  planted  in  their  minds/  It 
ought  to  be  a  well  understood  and  undoubted  thing 
that  in  all  these  institutions  sound  instruction  in  morals 
generally,  and  in  political  ethics  and  the  constitutional 
principles  of  our  Government  in  particular,  is  dispensed 
by  the  most  competent  men  that  can  be  found.  The 
office  of  giving  it — as  it  is  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance— so  it  should  be  considered  one  of  the  most  digni- 
fied and  honorable  in  the  land.  It  is  a  trust  that  shoald 
be  confided  only  to  men  of  the  highest  order  of  mind 
and  the  larg-est  possible  measure  of  that  enthusiasm, 
force  of  character,  and  peculiar  gift  of  influence  over 
other  minds,  which  go  to  make  the  great  true  teacher— 
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one  wlio  vivifies  what  lie  expounds,  making  it  enter, 
not  as  dry  dead  formulas,  but  as  a  life  and  living  power 
into  tlie  minds  of  tlie  young,  and  so  forms  them  into 
true  and  worthy  men,  of  magnanimous  spirit,  fit  for  all 
the  duties  which  God  and  their  country  may  call  them 
to,  when  they  go  from  the  schools  into  life  and  the 
world. 

This  earnest  cultivation  of  the  patriotic  spirit  is  for 
us  the  more  indispensable  both  from  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain favorable  conditions,  and  the  working  of  certain 
causes  that  are  positively  unfavorable  to  its  growth. 

In  the  first  place,  our  population  is  not  homogeneous. 
It  is  made  up  from  different  nations.  There  is  not  as 
yet  one  universal  mother  tongue  for  all  the  people  of 
the  land.  "We  have  indeed  a  common  national  language, 
but  that  is  not  exclusively  ours:  it  is  the  English 
tongue. 

Then,  again,  we  have  no  proper  national  name.  We 
cannot  call  ourselves  Americans  in  any  distinguishing 
way ;  for  the  Canadians,  the  Mexicans,  the  Brazilians 
are  equally  Americans — ^though  they  al^  have  what  we 
have  not,  a  distinguishing  name  for  their  respective 
countries.  We  sometimes  call  our  country  Columbia. 
That  is  only  poetical  usage ;  but  it  shows  the  instinc- 
tive feeling  of  the  want  of  a  distinguishing  national 
name.  Our  official  designation  is  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  a  great  pity  we  have  not  a  better  one. 
It  distracts  and  perplexes  the  idea  of  national  oneness. 
It  fosters  the  notion  of  independent  separateness  which 
is  the  very  thing  the  people  intended  to  destroy,  when 
they  abrogated  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  and 
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established  the  new  Gonstitution.  It  is  a  pity  they  did 
not  then  fix  upon  some  single  national  name — Columbia, 
Alleghania,  oi'  whatever  other  might  have  been  thought 
appropriate. 

"We  are  indeed  one  nation  in  the  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  instru- 
ment itself — by  its  preamble,  by  its  provisions  expressly 
vesting  in  the  Union,  and  prohibiting  to  the  States  as 
such,  every  attribute  and  function  of  sovereignty,  and 
by  its  palmary  declaration  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Union  over  all  State  con- 
stitutions and  laws.  But  the  very  name — Constitution 
of  the  United  States — suggests  feelings  which  some- 
times make  an  argument  from  its  terms  needful ;  whereas 
if  the  style  of  it  had  been  the  Constitution  of  the  people 
of  Columbia,  the  name  itself  would  have  always  pre- 
sented us  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  as  a  nation  one 
and  indivisible — ^would  have  carried  home  to  the  feel- 
ings what  the  language  of  the  instrument  makes  clear 
to  the  understanding.  It  would  have  gone  far  to  pre- 
vent, if  not  rather  effectually  to  preclude  those  notions 
of  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  secession  now  finds  its  pretext^— Eome  was  al- 
ways and  everywhere  Rome*.^Rome  when  she  was 
founded  on  the  seven  hills — Eome  when  she  absorbed 
the  states  of  Italy — ^Rome  when  she  had  annexed  the 
world — and  made  the  word  Homan  citizen  a  word  of 
pride  in  the  lips  of  all  that  could  pronounce  it  wherever 
they  might  go.  Such  things  are  not  without  impor- 
tance. A  word,  a  name,  often  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  education  of  a  people ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  sense  of  national  oneness  and  the  sentiment  of 
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loyalty  and  love  of  country  are  fostered  by  a  common 
origin,  a  common  language,  and  a  national  name. 

Now  as  to  what  is  positively  bad  in  its  effects.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  the  actual  working  of  our 
political  system — and  especially  in  the  business  of  quad- 
rennial President-making,  with  its  hot  contests  of  rival 
parties  and  stupendous  scramble  for  oflSces  and  jobs, 
there  are  influences  constantly  operating  on  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  which  tend  more  powerfully  to  de- 
moralize the  nation  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
working  of  any  other  political  system' on  the  globe.  I 
say  this  advisedly  as  to  every  word  I  use,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  undeniably  true,  and  because  it  is  equally  un- 
deniable that  whatever  goes  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  a 
nation  goes  to  corrupt  the  sources  of  its  patriotism. 

But  Slavery — I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
this  subject  without  violating  that  propriety  which,  on 
occasions  like  this,  forbids  the  introduction  of  topics  on 
which  radical  differences  of  opinion  and  feeling  may  be 
presumed  to  exist.  May  I  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
to-day  I  run  no  risk  of  giving  offence  by  saying  what 
the  line  of  thought  I  am  pursuing  leads  me  to  say  on 
the  influence  of  Slavery  on  patriotism  %  I  shall  venture 
so  to  presume,  and  therefore  frankly  express  my  own 
thoughts — Slavery,  I  say,  then,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  has  debauched  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  and  corrupted  the  springs  of  loyal  patri- 
otic national  feeling  there— not  without  mischievous 
effect  too,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the  ISTorthern 
mind.     Look  how  it  has  worked. 

The  fathers  of  the  republic.  South  as  well  as  North, 
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tliouglit  it  a  curse  and  a  shame;  their  Southern  sons 
hold  it  for  a  blessing  and  a  glory ; 

The  fathers  regarded  it  as  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice,  and  did  not  dream  of  defending 
it  on  that  ground ;  their  sons  uphold  it  as  sanctioned  by 
God  and  the  Gospel ; 

The  fathers  hoped  it  would  be  gradually  restricted 
and  ultimately  extinguished ;  their  sons  are  resolved  to 
perpetuate  and  extend  it,  and  are  now  in  arms  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Union  and  the  establishment  of  a 
great  slave  empire  that  shall  ultimately  embrace  all 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

"What  a  prodigious  change  of  sentiment  is  this ! 
And  in  how  comparatively  short  a  period  it  has  been 
wrought. — ^The  time  is  not  so  far  back  as  not  to  be 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  you,  when  John  Ran- 
dolph spoke  only  the  general  feeling  of  the  most  en- 
lightened Southern  men,  in  his  reply  to  that  Northern 
member  of  Congress  who  had  meanly  thought  to  curry 
Southern  favor  by  expressing  his  approbation  of  slavery : 
"♦Mr.  Speaker,"  said  he,  extending  his  long  arm  and  point- 
ing Jiis  long  skinny  finger  at  the  cowering  ^'' doughface'^'' 
— ^his  shrill  voice  and  sallow  face  full  of  the  intensest 
scorn — "Mr.  Speaker,  I  envy  neither  the  head,  nor 
the  heart  of  the  Northern  man  who  rises  here  to  defend 
slavery  on  principle."  The  doughface  shrunk  into  him- 
self abashed  at  the  withering  rebuke.  But  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, I  say,  spoke  only  the  general  feeling  of  respectable 
Southern  men  at  that  time.  It  is  not  quite  thirty  years 
ago  since  slavery  was  denounced  as  an  economical,  social, 
and  moral  evil  by  the  leading  men  of  Virginia,  axid  its 
abolition   earnestly  urged,  and  almost  carried  in  the 
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Convention  of  that  State— only  one  vote  more  being 
needed,  I  believe,  to  carry  it. 

What  has  wrought  this  great  change  of  opinion? 
Mercenary  considerations — suddenly  enhanced  profits 
on  cotton-growing  in  the  Lower  Slave  states,  and  a  cor- 
responding sudden  enhancement  of  profits  on  slave- 
breeding  in  the  Upper  ones.  Here  began  the  change 
of  moral  opinion  on  slavery  which  we  have  seen.  Men 
always  try  to  find  moral  and  religious  grounds  to  justify 
what  selfish  interests  determine  them  to  do,  and  will 
bend  and  force  the  Word  of  God  Himself  into  sanctioning 
what  the  spontaneous  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience 
pronounce  to  be  contrary  to  the  plainest  principles  of 
natural  right :  just  as  if  such  a  procedure  (supposing 
their  interpretation  correct)  could  have  any  other  le- 
gitimate effect  than  to  destroy  the  claims  of  any  pre- 
tended Divine  revelation. — Show  me  a  revelation  that 
contradicts  the  necessary  convictions  of  reason  and 
conscience — and  I  reject  it.  Show  me  a  revelation  that 
says  the  mere  right  of  the  strongest  is,  in  itself,  a  moral 
right — a  revelation  that  says  that  difference  of  color,  of 
race,  of  intellectual  endowment  and  capacity  for  civili- 
zation and  self-elevation,  is  God's  sanction  for  the  strong- 
er race  to  drag  the  weaker  from  their  native  seats  and 
make  them  tools  and  chattels — and  I  reject  it  as  quickly 
as  I  would  a  pretended  revelation  that  should  declare 
two  and  two  to  be  eight,  or  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles.  The  South- 
ern Gospel  puts  God  in  contradiction  with  himself.  I 
thank  God  for  the  comdction  I  have  that  it  is  a  false 
Gospel.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  does  indeed  tell  us  that 
not  all  wrongs  are  to  be  redressed  in  any  way,  no  matter 
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what  tlie  conseqnences-^it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  Gar- 
risonian  Abolitionist  Gospel.  It  does  indeed  preach 
the  duties  that  may  mutually  pertain  to  the  parties  to  a 
false  abnormal  relation  while  that  relation  exists.  It 
does  indeed  preach  submission,  patience,  endurance  un- 
der many  a  wrong,  and  the  spirit  of  justice  and  charity 
under  all  wrongs.  But  it  never  preaches  that  therefore 
wrong  is  right :  yet  this  is  the  preaching  that  has  been 
going  on  for  thirty  years  at  the  South,  every  year  more 
and  more  boldly  proclaimed — until  the  moral  sense  of 
the  present  generation  there  is  completely  debauched. 

Nor  has  the  debauching  influence  been  confined  to 
the  South.  Through  the  interests  of  party  politics  and 
the  immense  commercial  interests  the  growth  of  slavery 
has  created,  it  has  spread  quite  considerably  at  the 
North ;  and  within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  especially, 
we  have  heard  the  Southern  Gospel  zealously  pro- 
claimed among  us — ^in  pulpits,  on  platforms,  and  by  the 
press— in  sermons,  speeches,  and  articles — ^by  editors, 
political  haranguers  and  divines,  in  a  fashion  that  a 
man  would  have  been  thought  crazy  to  have  predicted 
thirty  years  ago,  or  twenty  years  ago. — I  think  this  sort 
of  preaching  is  at  an  end  here  now.  I  do  not  believe 
we  shall  have  much  more  of  it  at  the  North.  I  think 
we  are  all  now  pretty  well  agreed  as  to  the  influence  of 
slavery  on  the  character  of  a  people — what  sort  of  chiv- 
alry, honor  and  honesty,  for  instance,  it  produces.  We 
shall  need  have  a  new  dictionary  to  define  the  Southern 
meaning  of  the  words :  the  cMval/ry  that  drives  harm- 
less women  from  their  homes  and  confiscates  the  petti- 
coats left  behind  in  the  hurried  flight;  \he  honor  ih^A 
makes  army  and  navy  officers  hold  their  places  and 
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draw  their  pay  as  long  as  they  can  by  secret  treachery 
injure  the  Government,  for  whose  defence  they  were 
nurtured  and  sworn  and  honored  and  trusted  and  paid, 
and  then  go  over  openly  to  war  against  it ;  the  Tionesty 
that  steals  and  robs  under  trust  and  glories  in  the  rob- 
bery and  theft. — It  is  a  pretty  good  commentary  on  the 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  engendered  by  slavery,  when 
Floyd  and  Cobb  and  Twiggs  and  Lee  and  men  of  that ' 
stamp  are  held  in  respect  and  crowned  with  applause. 

I  presume,  too,  we  have  all  arrived  at  a  pretty  clear 
conviction  as  to  the  quality  of  patriotism  fostered  by 
slavery,  and  need  no  more  instruction  to  convince  us 
that  slave-holding  institutions  are  as  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  a  real  love  for  republican  freedom  and  a  true 
loyalty  to  a  republican  government  like  ours,  as  the 
worship  of  God  and  Mammon. — ^There  can  indeed  be 
no  true  loyalty,  no  genuine  reverence  for  law,  where 
all  men  have  not  equal  rights — ^I  do  not  speak  of  polit- 
ical rights  but  equal  personal  rights — ^before  the  law.  It 
is  supplanted  by  the  barbarous  law  of  wilfulness  and 
brute  violence.  There  can  be  no  true  freedom  even  for 
the  free, — no  security  for  the  dearest  rights  of  freemen, 
— freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  suffrage,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  thought.  Slave-holding  institutions 
are  hostile  to  them  all.  Their  spirit  is  essentially  a 
spirit  of  oligarchic  tyranny.  Its  tendency  is  inevitably 
to  despotism  and  a  military  rule.  This  all  philosophy 
and  all  history  teach.  But  we  have  been  slow  to  learn 
the  lesson. 

Seventy-two  years  ago,  William  Pinkney,  the  great 
statesman  and  orator  of  Maryland,  thus  warned  the  peo- 
ple :  ''That  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the  system 
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of  bondage,"  said  lie, ''  have  not  yet  been  felt  does  not 
prove  that  tbey  never  will  be.  .  .  .  To  me  nothing 
for  which  I  have  not  the  evidence  of  my  senses  is  more 
clear  than  that  it  will  one  day  destroy  that  reverence  for 
liberty  ivhicli  is  tlie  vital  principle  of  a  repuhlic.  "While 
a  majority  of  your  citizens  are  accustomed  to  rule  with 
the  authority  of  despots  within  particular,  limits,  while 
your  youth  are  reared  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the 
great  rights  of  human  nature  are  not  so  sacred  but  they 
may  with  innocence  be  trampled  on,  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  public  mind  should  glow  with  that  gener- 
ous ardor  in  the  cause  of  freedom  which  can  alone  save 
a  government  like  ours  from  the  lurMng  demon  of  usur- 
pation f  .  .  '.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hope 
that  the  stream  of  general  liberty  will  flow  forever  un- 
polluted through  the  mire  of  partial  bondage,  or  that 
they  who  have  been  habituated  to  lord  it  over  others 
will  not  in  time  be  base  enough  to  let  others  lord  it 
over  them.  If  they  resist  it  will  be  the  struggle  of 
pride  and  selfishness,  not  of  principle."^ — So  spoke 
William  Pinkney  seventy-two  years  ago.  The  wisdom 
of  the  warning,  the  truth  of  the  prediction,  we  see  in 
the  events  we  are  in  the  midst  of  now. 

The  revolt  of  the  Southern  States  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  band  of  conspirators  possessing  themselves 
of  arms  and  of  the  machinery  of  State  action.  It  was 
precipitated  by  trickery  and  fraud,  by  despotism  and 
terror — ^in  some  cases,  without  even  the  show  of  submit- 

*  "  I  am  indebted  for  this  passage  from  Mr.  Pinkney's  speech 
to  the  noble  and  admirable  Address  pf  Mr.  John  Jay,  delivered 
at  Mount  Cisco,  New  York,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  last,  on  "  The 
Great  Conspiracy  and  England's  N'eutrality." 
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ting  the  question  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  in 
no  case  with  a  free,  fair,  full  expression  of  the  popular 
mind  by  ballot  or  by  voice.  The  insurrectionary  gov- 
ernment organized  by  the  conspirators,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tcsurpation^  such  as  Mr.  Pinkney  foretold ;  and 
in  spite  of  its  republican  forms,  it  is  really  nothing  at 
bottom  but  a  military  despotism^  to  which  the  Southern 
people,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  are  forced  to  submit. 

Let  US  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  this  war.  It 
is  not  a  war,  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  merely  for 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  secession,  or  for  the 
conquest  of  a  separate  independent  government ;  nor  on 
our  part,  merely  for  the  overthrow  of  that  doctrine,  or 
for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  national  do- 
main. These  are  both  indeed  issues  that  are  to  be  de- 
cided by  it.  But  it  has  a  far  deeper  significance — a  sig- 
nificance that  invests  it  with  a  solemn  historical  impor- 
tance not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  war  ever  waged  since 
modern  civilization  began  its  march  over  the  world. 

It  is  at  bottom  a  war  between  two  antagonistic  and 
irreconcileable  systems  of  social  order' — ^the  one  founded 
on  the  old  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1Y76,  the 
other  on  the  denial  of  it.  When  that  Declaration  pro- 
claimed that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal  "—are 
jfreemen,  that  is,  by  birthright,  and  entitled  to  equal 
rights  before  the  law— not  meaning  thereby  politi- 
cal rights,  for  these  are  not  natural  but  prescrip- 
tive rights,  but  equal  personal  rights  before  the  law ; 
that  is,  equal  right  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  " — ^when,  I  say,  that  Declaration 
proclaimed  this,  it  proclaimed  a  doctrine  incompatible 
with   any   defence   of   slavery  on  principle.     So  the 
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fathers  of  tlie  Eepublic,  Soutli  as  well  as  Nortli,  un- 
derstood it  then.  So  tlie  Southern  insurgents  under- 
stand it  now.  The  fathers  did  not  justify  slavery  as 
right  in  principle ;  "but  only  excused  it  as  an  evil  en- 
tailed upon  them  to  be  provisionally  tolerated,  and  to 
be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  it  could  be  well  and  wisely 
done :  the  Southern  insurgents  justify  it  as  right  in 
principle,  and  so  they  are  driven  by  a  strict  logical  neces- 
sity to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
insurgent  confederacy,  says  it  is  a  "  pestilent  heresy." 
He  does  not,  like  many  others,  stupidly  mistake  or  wil- 
fully pervert  its  meaning  in  order  to  deride  it.  He  does 
not  even  call  it  (as  Mr.  Choate  did)  a  "  glittering  gen- 
erality." He  knows  better.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  suf- 
ficiently clear  enunciation  of  a  very  intelligible  doctrine 
■ — which  may  be  denied  as  false,  but  cannot  be  derided 
as  absurd.  He  therefore  confronts  it  with  a  denial,  and 
proposes  to  build  up  a  new  order  of  things  on  the  con- 
tradiction of  it :  "  The  foundations  of  our  new  govern- 
ment," he  says,  "  are  laid,  its  corneV'Stone  rests ^  in  the 
great  truth,"  that  slavery  is  the  natural  and  moral  con- 
dition of  the  Negro  race.  "  This,  our  new  government," 
he  adds,  "  is  the  first  in  the  world  based  on  this  great, 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth;"  and,  "with  a 
government  so  founded,"  he  declares  "  that  the  world 
would  recognize  in  theirs  the  model  nation  of  history." 
This  is  a  war,  then,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Declaration  of  Independence.  That  is  its  inmost  mean- 
insc.  It  is  a  war  that  sooner  or  later  was  sure  to  come. 
The  recognition  of  slavery  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union — indirect  as  it  was — and  little  as  I  am  now  dis- 
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posed  to  condemn  tlie  motives  of  its  framers  at  tliat  day 
—was  still  at  variance  with,  tlie  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. No  tlieoretical  inconsistency  but  some  day  works 
practical  miscMef.  You  cannot  introduce  contradictory 
elements  into  tlie  bosom  of  any  social  organization 
without  inaugurating  an  "  irrepressible  conflict."  There 
is  a  logic  of  history  that  cannot  be  resisted.  What  has 
come  to  pass  was  inevitable. 

The  two  systems  of  social  order,  co-existing  under 
one  government,  have  gone  on  developing — the  one  in 
the  North,  the  other  in  the  South — until,  on  the  one 
side,  you  see  a  society  of  twenty  millions  of  people, 
every  one  with  equal  rights  of  person  and  property  in 
the  eye  of  law,  every  one  equally  protected  in  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; "  and  on  the 
other  side,  a  society  of  ten  millions,  more  than  four  mil- 
lions of  whom  are  legally  held  as  property,  bought  and 
sold,  as  cattle,  sheep,  or  any  other  property  are  bought 
and  sold,  their  persons,  and  faculties  of  body  and  mind, 
controlled  by  their  owners  at  their  will,  and  for  their 
ends. 

And  now  these  two  systems  are  face  to  face  with 
6ach  other,  in  open,  deadly  war. 

I  said  it  was  inevitably  sure  to  come.  Not  that  it 
need  ever  have  come — so  far  as  the  North  is  concerned 
—if  the  South  had  been  content  with  its  constitutional 
pound  (and  it  has  had  a  great  deal  more  than  its  con- 
stitutional pound)  of  slavery  flesh.  At  the  North,  ex- 
periencing none  of  the  evils  that  work  inevitably  in  the 
bosom  of  a  slaveholding  society,  and  deriving  from  the 
Union  many  advantages,  the  great  body  of  the  people 
have  been  always,  practically,  not  only  contented  to 
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leave  the  Soutli  in  tlie  undisturlbed  enjoyment  of  its  pe- 
culiar institution  and  of  those  constitutional  advantages 
in  whicli  it  liad,  in  many  respects,  mucli  tlie  best  of  the 
bargain ;  but  more  than  contented^ — they  have  been  al- 
ways making  concession  after  concession  to  its  imperious 
demandsj  stretching  the  Constitution  to  the  utmost,  if  not 
breaking  it,  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  certainly  (as  every 
statesman  knows)  going  over  it  and  beyond  it  in  al- 
lowing the  whole  power  of  the  Union  to  help  aggran- 
dize it  in  extent  and  in  political  importance,  by  the 
purchase  or  conquest  of  inunense  territories  to  be 
brought  in  as  new  slave  States. 

But  the  South  has  not  been  content  with  its  original 
bargain,  nor  with  all  it  has  gained  besides.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  slaveholding  power  to  be  contented  in 
the  Union  without  controlling  it.  Its  spirit  is  essen- 
tially aggressive.  It  brooks  no  superior.  It  demands 
submission  from  every  thing  with  which  it  has  to  do. — 
This  is  why  I  said  this  war  was  inevitably  sure  to 
come.     This  is  why  it  has  come. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  leading  spirits  at  the  South 
took  the  determination  to  get  possession  of  the  political 
power  of  the  nation,  through  the  help  of  whatever 
l^orthern  votes  they  could  bring  to  their  side,  and  to 
control  it  for  the  aggrandizement  and  extension  of  sla- 
very, and  to  break  up  the  Union  whenever  that  posses- 
sion and  control  should  pass  from  their  hands. — ^Then 
began  that  systematic  sowing  of  the  se,eds  of  disloyalty 
to  the  Union,  and  that  systematic  perversion  of  the 
sentiment  of  allegiance  among  all  classes,  and  especially 
among  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  ha^ 
lately  displayed  itself  in  treacheries  and  treasons  such 
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as  the  history  of  the  world  shows  nothing  equal  to  for 
dishonor  and  baseness. 

From  that  day  onward  the  Southern  leaders  have 
kept  their  clear  persistent  purpose.  Gaining  the  politi- 
cal control  of  the  Union,  they  wielded  it  for  their  own 
ends.  The  acquisition  of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, and  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  all  these  were  ac- 
complished in  their  interest.  They  failed  indeed  in  the 
attempt  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas;  but  they  had  all 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Administration  on  their 
side.  The  attempt  was  an  atrocious  crime;  but  it  was 
also  what  Talleyrand  said  is  a  great  deal  worse  than  a 
crime,  it  was  an  enormous  political  blunder.  It  awoke 
a  spirit  of  determined  resistance  to  slavery  aggressions 
at  the  North. 

On  the  6th  of  November  last  the  conspirators  saw 
that  their  hour  had  come.  The  sceptre  of  power  was 
about  to  pass  from  their  hands.  But  for  six  months 
more  they  would  be  in  possession  of  the  Administration 
—with  a  pliant  tool  at  the  head  of  it  (whether  more  an 
imbecile  or  more  a  traitor,  history  will  decide) — ^with 
accomplices  in  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  depart- 
ments :  Ooib  robbing  the  treasury  of  millions,  dispos- 
ing the  public  moneys  for  the  convenient  grasp  of  the 
conspirators,  and  planning  to  reduce  the  Government  to 
bankruptcy;  Floyd  sending  South  all  the  national 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  putting  all  the  South- 
ern forts,  arsenals,  and  public  property  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  them  to  seize  ;  with  Toucey  keeping  our  navy 
at  the  ends  of  the  world,  and  doing  nothing,  and  urging 
nothing  to  be  done,  in  his  department  which,  with  his 
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knowledge,  lie  knewtiie  defence  of  the  country  required 
to  be  done  and  urged. 

Then  came  secession,  and  secession — in  some  cases 
preceded,  in  others  followed,  by  the  seizure  of  forts,  and 
arsenals,  and  custom-houses,  public  moneys,  and  vessels 
— until  seven  States  had  been  declared  out  of  the 
Union;  th^  Star  of  the  TF^tS'^/,  with  national  troops  on 
board,  fired  into,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union  insulted ; 
the  Administration  looking  on  with  traitorous  or  help- 
less inaction — -while  the  rebel  insurgents  and  their  trai- 
torous sympathizers  in  every  quarter  were  filling  the 
land  and  confusing  the  public  mind  with  the  impudent 
cry  of  "  no  coercion  !  "  If  observation  and  history  had 
not  taught  us  how  prodigious  often  is  the  delusive  force 
of  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  phrases  and  watchwords 
over  unreflecting  minds,  one  would  stand  amazed  at  the 
effronterjT^  that  could  utter,  and  the  stupidity  that  could 
be  deluded  by,  any  thing  so  unspeakably  absurd  as  this 
cry  of  "  no  coercion  "  raised  in  behalf  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  such  acts  of  theft,  robbery,  treason,  and  war 
against  the  nation.  The  highwayman's  protest  against 
any  outcry  of  alarm  from  you  when  he  is  clutching  your 
throat,  or  the  burglar's  protest  against  any  defensive 
violence  on  your  part  when  he  is  breaking  into  your 
house,  are  incomparably  less  impudent  and  more  enti- 
tled to  respect. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  President 
Lincoln  came  into  power.  Whether  or  not  it  was  any 
part  of  the  conspiracy  that  he  should  be  assassinated,  at 
any  time  before  or  after  his  advent,  may  never  perhaps 
be  known.     There  are  those  who  believe  it  was. 
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But  lie  came  into  office:  witli  an  army  and  navy 
weakened  by  the  desertion  of  many  of  tlie  officers,  and 
not  well  knowing  wko  and  kow  many  of  tkose  tkat  re- 
mained were  to  be  trusted ;  witk  traitors  in  every  de- 
partment of  tke  public  service — in  every  bureau^  every 
room,  and  almost  at  every  desk;  witkout  arms;  wdtk 
an  empty  treasury;  witk  tke  Border  States  urging 
"compromise"  and  tkreatening  secession,  backed  by 
numerous  journals  and  multitudes  of  men  at  tke  Nortk 
openly  proclaiming  secession  sympatkies,  and  demand- 
ing compromising  concessions ;  tke  great  body  of  tke 
people  kardly  yet  able  to  understand  and  believe  wkat 
a  crisis  kad  come,  and  leaving  it  doubtful  wketker  tke 
Government  would  find  a  united  Nortk  to  support  it 
in  a  vigorous  repression  of  tke  conspiracy,  even  if  tke 
means  of  doing  so  were  in  its  kands ;  and  all  tkis  time 
tke  insurgents,  witk  defiant  boldness,  pusking  on  tkeir 
preparations  for  war — erecting  batteries,  pointing  can- 
non, gatkering  and  drilling  troops,  getting  down  from 
tke  ISTortk  all  tke  arms  and  ammunition  tkey  could  find 
mercenary  traitors  willing  to  supply  them  witk;  yet 
still  skouting  tke  cry  of  "  no  coercion " — a  cry  still 
joined  in  by  tke  Border  States  and  still  eckoed  by 
many  a  Nortkern  voice ! 

Tkus  stood  tkings  until  tke  thirteenth  of  April^ 
wken  Fort  Sumter  fell,  and  on  botk  sides  tke  war 
began. 

I  need  not  recite  wkat  kas  followed  since.  It  is  all 
fresk  in  your  minds : — tke  call  of  tke  President — tke  up- 
rising of  tke  nation — tke  tkree  kundred  tkousand  men 
on  foot,  all  volunteers — tke  meeting  of  Congress — ^tke 
five  kundred  tkousand  men  and  tke  five  kundred  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars  voted  for  tlie  defence  of  tlie  Union.  You 
know  it  all — wliat  successes  liave  crowned  our  arms ;  and 
wtat  reverses  we  have  sustained,  enough  to  sadden,  but 
not  enough  to  cast  us  down — not  enough  to  make  us 
bate  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
righteous  cause.  No.  No.  Had  the  rout  of  the  Union 
forces  at  Manassas  been  ten  times  more  terrible  than 
that  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
would,  I  am  sure,  rise  to  an  equal  height  of  heroic 
resolution. 

A  Civil  War  is  a  great  calamity ;  but  great  as  it  is, 
it  is  not  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  a  nation. 
Moral  degeneracy,  corruption,  and  rottenness  are  worse ; 
and  a  civil  war,  notwithstanding  its  inevitable  miseries, 
and  the  moral  evils  inevitably  incident  to  it,  may,  un- 
der God's  Providence,  be  sometimes  the  only  effectual 
means  to  preserve  a  nation  from  the  dissolution  and 
downfall  which  come  ever  in  the  sequel  of  a  certain 
stage  of  moral  corruption  and  decay. 

I  presume  not  to  penetrate  the  counsels  of  the  Most 
High  in  this  war.  But  I  see  it  has  already  wrought  a 
great  deliverance  for  us,  worth  more  than  all  the  treas- 
ure and  blood  it  has  yet  cost  or  is  likely  to  cost.  "The 
whole  life  of  this  nation  turns  on  the  problem  of  con- 
verting four  and  sixpence  to  a  dollar,"  said  Albert  Gal- 
latin thirty  years  ago."^^  This  was  too  true  then,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  deal  more  true  since  then.  But  it  is 
not  true  to-day.  The  cannonade  of  Fort  Sumter  evoked 
a  nobler  spirit,  and  substituted  a  higher  problem.   How 

*  "  ShaU  I  not  be  avenged  on  sucli  a  people  as  this?  Saith  the 
Lord,"  was  old  John  Quincy  Adams's  remark  in  reply. 
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electrical  its  effect!  It  broke  the  suffocating  spell 
of  cotton  and  politics — tlie  lust  of  gold  and  tlie  greed 
of  office.  It  emancipated  tlie  mind  of  the  North  from 
the  thraldom  to  mere  material  interests,  and  lifted 
it  up  into  the  higher  region  of  ideas,  of  invisible  prin- 
ciples. It  united  the  hearts  of  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple as  the  heart  of  one  man — made  them  see  and  feel 
that  there  is  something  greater  than  gold,  more  essential 
to  a  nation's  life  than  trade,  more  sacred  than  the  Gos- 
pel of  Cotton, — that  the  Flag  of  the  Union  is  a  symbol 
of  spiritual  interests  grander,  nobler,  more  inspiring 
than  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  parties — ^the  great 
ideas  of  nationality,  government,  law,  and  loyalty  ;  and 
for  that  Flag  and  for  the  ideas  it  represents  made  them 
ready  to  pour  out  all  their  treasure  and  to  shed  all  their 
blood.  "Whatever  be  the  end  of  the  war,  it  is  a  great 
thing  that  it  has  thus  united  the  hearts  and  exalted  the 
spirit  of  twenty  millions  of  people.  History  shows 
nothing  grander  than  this  outburst  of  loyal  enthusiasm. 
I  trust  in  God  this  wickedest  of  all  traitorous  conspira- 
cies is  destined  to  be  overwhelmed  with  defeat  and  dis- 
grace. I  humbly  confide  in  Him  to  give  the  victory  to 
the  great  righteous  cause. 

But  to  make  this  sure,  there  must  needs  be  on  our 
part  something  more  than  a  mere  outburst  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  The  spirit  which  the  cannonade  of  Fort 
Sumter  made  go  like  lightning  through  every  loyal 
heart,  must  settle  into  the  calm  inflexible  determination 
to  endure,  if  need  be,  any  extremity  of  sacrifice  and 
suffering  in  the  discharge  of  the  great  obligations  which 
this  crisis  imposes  on  us.  Our  country  is  on  trial  of  its 
patriotism  for  the  first  time  since  1776.     We  have  had 
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since  then  but  little  to  try  and  nothing  to  test  the  depth 
and  strength  of  the  patriotic  spirit. — The  day  of  trial 
has  come.     The  events  of  the  last   six  months   have 
rudely  dispelled  all  old  illusions,  and  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  our  institutions  must,  under 
God,  find  their  security  in  ourselves,  not  we  ours  in 
them.     The  question  now  is  not  about  our  institutions 
sustaining  us,  but  about  our  ability  to  defend  them : 
and  this  is  a  question  not  of  physical  resources,  (for  of 
them  there  is  plenty,)  nor  of  military  skill  and  bravery 
on  the  battle-field,  (for  there  is  and  will  be  enough  of 
this,)  but  a  question  of  the  moral  spirit  of  the  nation — - 
of  the  firmness  and  constancy  of  patriotic  principle  and 
purpose  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation,  based  in 
clear  convictions,  and  a  profound  sense  of  the  duty  which 
rests  upon  us  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  ISTa- 
tional  Government  and  thereby  the  foundations  of  all 
government,  all  social  order,  and  all  true  human  progress. 
Do  thelpeople  see  and  feel  their  obligation  never  to  lay 
down  their  arms  until  this  Slaveholders^  Hebellion^  with 
its  anarchical  doctrine  of  Secession  and  the  monstrous 
principle  of  government  put  forward  by  Mr.  Stephens^ 
is  overwhelmed,  crushed,  and  reduced  to  unconditional 
submission?     Do  they  see  and  feel  that   all   talk  of 
"peace"  short  of  this  is  of  the  nature  of  treason,  not 
only  to  the  country,  but  to  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
the  human  race?     Do  they  thus  see  and  feel?     And 
will  they  continue  thus  to  see  and  feel — ^pledging,  like 
the   old  fathers,  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor  on  the  issue?     I  trust  so.     I  think  so. 
There  may  he  politicians  looTcing  out  for  the  future  with 
mean^  selfish  amUtions.    There  may  be  less  of  pure 
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self-denying  patriotism  among  tliose  wIlo  have  tlie  adr 
ministration  of  affairs  than  there  was  in  the  old  revolu- 
tionary struggle;  there  may  be  more  of  corruption  and 
profligacy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys ;  but 
I  think  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  is  right.  The 
action  of  Congress  is  noble,  is  glorious — ^nothing  in  his- 
tory surpasses  it.  And  the  nation— I  hope,  I  trust,  I 
believe— the  nation  will  sustain  it  to  the  end.  I  think 
the  nation  will  rigidly  insist  that  the  Administration 
shall  show  itself  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  No  Administration  can  stand  that  in- 
curs the  settled  distrust  of  the  people  on  this  point.  I 
think  there  is  a  profound  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  that  the  war  shall  be  car- 
ried on  and  finished  as  soon  as  possible  on  purely  mili^ 
tary  principles  without  any  ulterior  political  regards. 
Crush  the  rebellion  by  arms  first,  and  let  political  ad- 
justments be  looked  after  when  that  is  done,  Negoti- 
ations with  rebels  in  arms  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Last  winter  I  thought  that  if  the  slaveholding 
States  were  deliberately  determined  to  go  out  of  the 
Union,  and  \vould  do  it  peaceably  and  honestly,  and 
wait  until  the  thing  could  be  legally  accomplished,  I 
would  be  for  letting  them  go.  I  thought  we  should  in 
many  respects  be  well  rid  of  them;  and  that  they 
would  learn  some  salutary  lessons  from  the  experiment 
of  setting  up  for  themselves,  and  after  a  little  be  glad  to 
come  back  and  behave  better  in  the  Union. 

But  I  am  of  a  different  mind  now*  Events  have 
shown  a  settled  determination  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
spirators  to  effect  a  permanent  division  of  the  country. 
I  see  that  the  material  interests  of  the  nation  demand 
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the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  national  domain* 
These  Southern  States  are  geographically  and  politically 
necessary  to  ns  as  a  nation.  Those  most  necessary  to 
round  out  and  complete  the  national  area  are  ours  by 
every  claim.  We  have  bought  them,  and  paid  for 
them,  and 'fought  for  them,  and  bled  for  them.  What 
with  purchase  money  paid — ^vrhat  with  fortifications 
and  defences  built — what  with  driving  the  natives  out 
and  the  war  waged  with  Mexico,  they  have  cost  us  mil- 
lions of  treasure  and  thousands  of  lives.  If  the  "  right 
of  secession  "  for  any  of  the  original  thirteen  members 
of  the  Union  be  (as  .it  is)  an  absurd  claim,  it  is  for 
these  newer  States  too  monstrously  absurd  to  deserve  a 
moment's  regard.  They  belong  to  us  by  every  title. 
They  are  ours  of  right — ours  as  a  necessary  possession-— 
and  we  must  keep  them.  It  would  never  do  to  have 
an  independent  slave  empire  on  our  Southern  frontier 
in  possession  of  the  Mexican  gulf  and  of  the  outlet  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  West.  It  would  be  a  perpetual 
source  of  irritation,  conflict,  and  war.  The  two  great 
conflicting  systems  of  social  order  could  never  live 
peaceably  side  by  side.  And  even  if  they  could,  the 
cause  of  Christian  civilization,  and  the  great  interests 
of  human  progress,  forbid  us  ever  to  consent  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  national  domain  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  great  empire  based  upon  the  contradiction  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  have,  it  seems  to  me,  no  election.  The  rebellion 
must  be  crushed.     Nothing  short  of  this  will  do. 

And  as  to  the  fate  of  slavery  in  the  sequel  of  the 
war — we  must  leave  it  to  the. future.  Opposed  as  I 
am  in  my  inmost  soul  to  slavery,  and  delighted  as  I 
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sliould  be  to  see  tlie  Constitution  purged  of  every  re- 
cognition and  guaranty  to  it  and  brought  back  to  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  will  some 
day  be  done  ;  rejoiced  as  I  should  be  at  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  throughout  the  land,  and  confident 
as  I  am  that  it  will  some  day  be  accomplished,  I  have 
never  been  willing  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  advo- 
cating the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  mass 
—especially  in  the  lower  States,  where  the  slave  popu- 
lation is  so  dense.  I  have  indeed  been  in  the  habit 
heretofore  of  thinking,  and  on  more  than  one  public 
occasion  have  declared  the  conviction,  that  immediate 
emancipation  would  be  no  mercy  to  the  slaves  and  a 
great  curse  to  the  country.  But  I  confess  to  a  less  de- 
cided opinion  now.  I  do  not  know  that  the  slaves 
would  be  any  better  off  at  first.  But  I  have  less  appre- 
hension of  results  disastrous  to  social  order  and  secu- 
rity than  I  formerly  entertained.  Manumission  worked 
peacefully  in  St.  Domingo  for  seven  years ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  attempt  made  by  Napoleon  after  that  time 
to  reduce  the  blacks  again  to  slavery,  that  those  scenes 
of  bloody  horror  were  enacted  which  have  been  so  often 
held  up  to  alarm  and  to  warn.  Emancipation  worked 
peacefully  in  the  British  West  India  islands.  It  might 
work  so  here.  Still  the  future  of  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try is  to  me  a  problem  dark  and  difficult  of  solution. 
But  time  mahes  many  darh  things  clear — and  often  in  a 
wonderfully  short  and  decisive  way.  I  am  more  and 
more  every  year  impressed  with  this  truth. 

The  theory  on  which  our  Government  is  carrying  on 
this  war  insures  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  slave* 
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holders  wlio  are  loyal  to  tlie  Union.  But  what  claim 
to  sncli  protection  have  rebels  in  arms  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution  ?  Is  it  due  in  justice  ?  or  in  sound  policy? 
In  neither,  as  I  think.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  time 
may  come  when  not  only  sound  policy,  but  the  stern 
necessities  of  war — in  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Border  States — will  compel  the  proclamation  of  freedom 
to  the  slaves  of  rebel  and  traitor  masters.  This  will  be 
putting  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree.  It  will  hasten 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  those  States- — a  consumma- 
tion sure  indeed  to' come  at  no  distant  day  from  the 
operation  of  other  causes  economical  and  social.  What 
in  the  sequel  will  come  in  the  Lower  States,  God  only 
can  foresee ; — what  may  come,  it  makes  one  shudder  to 
forecast,  unless  the  power  of  the  Union  be  interposed  to 
protect  the  lives  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  destroy 
the  Union.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  end  of  this  war  will  in  some  way  be  the  end,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  of  slavery.  But  whether  so  or 
not,  I  am  sure  that  the  Most  High,  whose  Providence  is 
the  genius  of  human  history,  will  in  some  wise  way  dis- 
pose of  this,  as  of  every  other  great  question,  according 
to  His  plans  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs. 

Meantime  let  us  be  true  to  our  God  and  to  our 
country,  true  to  the  great  cause  of  justice  and  of  human 
rights.  Let  us  not  be  cast  down  by  the  reverses  we 
have  sustained.  Let  us  rather  profit  by  our  disasters. 
We  have  been  too  proud  and  boastful  in  our  confi- 
dence. It  may  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good  to  learn  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  the  lessons  our  reverses  should 
teach.  Let  us  learn  them ;  and  let  us  be  roused  to  a 
firmer  courage  to  maintain  the  great  cause  amidst  all 
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sacrifices  and  all  sufferings.  Our  fathers  fouglit  for 
seven  years  to  establisli  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence ;  and  shame  to  ns  if  we  are  not  willing  to  fight, 
if  need  be,  for  seven  times  seven  years  to  prevent  its 
overthrow.  They  were  three  millions  all  told ;  we  are 
twenty.  They  were  poor;  we  are  rich.  They  fought 
against  fearful  odds;  we  have  the  odds  on  our  side- 
WefigTitfor  more  than  tliey  fought  for.  If  we  are  true 
to  our  duty,  our  triumph  is  sure.  If  we  fail,  it  will  be 
because  we  are  basely  recreant ;  and  we  shall  incur,  as 
we  shall  deserve,  the  scorn  and  execration  of  all  noble 
spirits  as  long  as  the  ages  roll.  Shall  we  then  suc- 
cumb ?     ISFo,  never — I  trust  in  God,  never. 

We  have  appealed  to  the  God  of  Battles.  The  ap- 
peal has  been  forced  upon  us.  After  a  forbearance  un- 
paralleled in  history,  we  have  accepted  the  issue  so 
wickedly  forced  upon  us.  In  the  face  of  the  world,  in 
the  sight  of  the  universe,  we  have  made  our  appeal  to 
the  God  of  Battles  ;  and  we  must  never  withdraw  that 
appeal  as  long  as  He  gives  us  a  pulse  to  feel,  or  an  arm 
to  strike  for  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  and  right.  We 
fight  not  for  ourselves  alone,  not  for  this  generation 
alone,  but  for  our  posterity,  for  unborn  ages,  for  every 
thing  dear  and  sacred  in  the  great  future  of  our  country 
and  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  then  maintain  the 
conflict  until  the  " Star-Spangled  Banner"  shall  again 
float  over  the  land  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific— and  with  the  exalted  trust  that 
it  will  to  the  end  of  time  float  over  a  country  one  and 
indivisible,  a  country  that  shall  forever  be 

«  The  home  of  the  free  and  the  land  of  the  brave." 
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Psalm  LX :  3,  4,  5.  **  Thou  hast  showed  thy  people  hard  things  :  Thou  hast  made  us  iv 
drink  the  wine  of  astonishment :  Thou  hast  given  a  Banner  to  them  that  fear  thee,  that  it 
may  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth^  (Selah  !)  that  thy  beloved  may  be  delivered.  Sane,  with 
thy  right  hand,  and  hear  meP^ 

The  principle  of  non».r@sistance  is  beautiful,  but  not  always  practicable.  A 
generous  foe,  who  can  appreciate  the  noble  and  magnanimous,  may  readily  be 
disarmed  by  peaceful  firmness.  If,  when  he  has  smitten  thee  on  thy  right; 
cheek,  thou  turn  to  him  the  other  also,  his  hand  will  be  paralyzed ;  he  cannot 
strike  again.  But  when  you  have  a  treacherous  enemy,  who  cannot  under- 
stand your  patient  forbearance, — who  meets  all  your  pacific  advances  by  curses 
and  blows, — then  the  instinct  of  self-defense  demands,  justly,  that  force  should 
be  repelled  by  force.  And  in  the  ensuing  contest,  it  is  your  privilege  to  in-- 
>voke  the  blessing  of  Gron  upon  your  arms.  Even  the  Prince  of  Peace  once 
found  it  necessary  to  say  to  his  followers  :  "  Ite  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him 
sell  his  garment  and  huy  one.''' 

Periods  justifying  the  repetition  of  that  direction,  sometimes  occur  in  the 
history  of  nations.  They  are  periods  when  all  righteous  measures  for  pre- 
serving peace  have  been  used  in  vain  ;  when  the  honor,  the  property,  the 
existence  of  the  nation  is  imperiled.     At  such   times  "An  appeal  to    arms. 
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and  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us."  In  1776  we  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  government;  we  are  now  struggling  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  free  government.  King  Greorge  assailed  us,  because  he  deemed  us 
feeble,, and  unable  to  resist  oppression  ;  Kcng  Davis  marches  upon  us,  because 
he  thinks  us  too  cowardly  to  defend  our  liberties.  To  the  British  Monarch 
we  showed,  that  though  few  and  unarmed,  we  were  strong  in  a  hoh/  cause  ; 
and  to  the  Southern  Tyrant  we  are  to  prove  that,  though  peaceful,  we  arc 
cuurageous,  when  the  same  cause  is  endangered.  Now,  as  then,  every  man 
is  called  upon  to  give  his  money,  his  voice,  his  arm— yea,  and  his  life,  if 
required,  in  defence  of  Liberty  and  Equality.  Now,  as  then,  we  are  called 
upon  tQ  show  to  the  world  that  our  Declaration  of  Iade2oendence  was  made  in 
earnest  I 

Under  existing  circanistan(3e3,  the  language  of  the  text  needs  but  slight 
modification  to  be  entirely  appropriate  to  our  own  use  :  G-od  has  showed  his 
people,  here  i;i  America,  hard  things;  he  has  made  us  to  drink  the  wine  of 
astonishment;  he  has  given  us  a  Banxeii— aye!  the  glorious  Star  Spangled 
B  inner;  he  has  given  it  to  us.  niH  merely  to  be  flaunted  upon  the  breeze  on 
gala  days,  bat  that  it  miy  b'-j  displayed  because  of  the  truth.  If  we  faith -» 
fully  display  that  Banner  wherever  it  ought  to  he  unfurled,  we  shall  be  deliv- 
ere«i  by  the  right  hand  of  the  Lo^'d  (rod  of  Hosts. 

These  ditfereat  thoughts  I  propose  to  unfold  before  you,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  st^nd.      llecall, 

I.    The  "  Ilird  things  ^  th%t  h  toe  been  showed  to  tlie  American  people. 

Although  wi  have  been  in  numerous  particulars  remarkably  blest,  we  have, 
also,  been  called  to  pass  through  many  trying  scenes.  It  was  hard  for  our 
forefathers  to  leave  their  comfortable  homes  in  the  old  world,  to  cross  the 
stormy  Atlantic  in  unsea worthy  vessels,  and  in  mid- winter,  to  land  as  unpro- 
tected Pilgrims,  upon  the  inhospitable  shores  of  a  continent  whose  only  in- 
habitants were  ruthless  barbarians.  It  was  hard  for  them  to  struggle  for 
years,  as  they  did,  with  treacheroas  Indians  who  were  continually  conspiring 
against  their  lives,  and  before  whose  arrows  many  of  thom  fell. 

It  was  hard  for  them  to  receive  but  little  sympathy,  and  much  oppression, 
from  their  mother-land.  Our  nation  passed  through  many,  many  hardships, 
in  its  infancy.  And  then  during  adolescence,  what  difficulties  were  to  be 
surmounted,  what  dangers  to  be  met,  what  foes  to  be  overcome  I  Even  after 
the  American  people  had  carved  out  for  theniselves  homes  in  the  new  work', 
the  Lord  showed  them  '*  hard  things,"  in  suffering  the  oppressions  and  wrongs 
of  England  to  accumulate  so  greatly  as  to  necessitate  the  Bevolutionary  War, 
in  which  for  eight  long  years,  brothers  were  arrayed  against  brothers.  Those 
were  the  "  days  that  tried  men's  souls  !"  Our  fathers  'came  out  from  the  war 
exhausted,  embarrassed,  Jind  almost  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
bu<^  they  came  out  Feeemen  ! 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  for  recounting  all  our  national  trials.  They 
have  been  numerous  and  great.  Out  of  them  all  the  Lord  has  thus  far  de- 
livered us  ;  and  amid  them  all  he  has  signally  blest  us.  Against  the  Indian, 
the  Frenchman,  the  Briton,  and  the  Mexican,  we  have  fought  until  victory 
perched  upon  our  standards.  In  Wears,  just  or  unjust,  we  never  have  been 
vanquished. 

But  now  comes  the  hardest  of  all  our  trials.  Our  *'hrethrcn  have  dealt 
deceitfully  as  a  brook.''  Those  in  whom  we  have  trusted ;  by  whose  side  we 
have  walked  in  peace  and  fought  in  battle  ;  those  who  have  met  with  us  in 
our  national  councils;  whose  virtues  we  have  extolled,  and  whose  failures  and 
faults,  we  have,  most  of  us,  endeavored  to  screen  from  the  scornful  glances  of 
an  indignant  world  ; — these  men  have  arisen  in  arms  against  us  ;  these  men 
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with  traitorous  hands,  have  robbed  the  nation  of  territory,  treasure,  munition's 
of  war,  forts,  arsenals,  and  other  public  works ;  and  worst  of  all,  they  have 
defrauded  us  of  our  peace  and  prosperity,  our  self-respect  and  our  good  name 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Yet  they  are  plotting  still  deeper  wrongs,  still  more  daring  treason.  With 
the  spirit  of  Cain,  who  slew  his  unoffending  brother,  they  are  thirsting  for 
our  blood, — the  blood  of  their  hrethren, — their  brethren  who  never  have 
wronged  them !  They  are  thirsting  for  it, — aye  !  and  sqme  of  them  have 
tasted  it  already.  A  merciful  Providence  shielded  the  heroic  garrison  of  Fort 
Sumter  ;  as  though  to  give  murderous  secessionists  time  for  further  reflection, 
before  levelling  again  deadly  weapons  at  the  hearts  of  their  brothers.  But 
those  weapons  have  been  pointed  once  more, — and  this  time  with  fatal  effect. 
Our  defenders,  while  peacefully  marching  to  protect  the  capitol  from  invasion, 
were  assaulted  and  slain  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  in  Lexington,  was  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
Revolutionay  war.  On  tbe  19th  of  April,  1861,  in  Baltimore,  was  the  first 
blood  shed  in  the  new  struggle  for  Republican  government.  And  in  both  in- 
stances, the  old  Bay  State  furnished  the  initiatory  sacrifice/^  All  honor  to 
Massachusetts  !  May  the  blessing  of  G-od  attend  her  and  her  brave  sons  for- 
ever ! 

The  war  is  actually  hegun,  and  begun  by  the  Rebels  I  President  Lincoln's 
proclamation  is,  by  no  means,  a  Declaration  of  War.  He  does  not  call  upon 
us  to  invade  the  proper  territory  of  our  fratricidal  foe.  He  calls  on  us  to  des 
fend  our  government,  to  secure  its  possessions  and  to  enforce  its  laws.  We 
are  to  do  this  by  peaceable  means,  if  we  can  ;  by  forcible,  if  we  must.  As  yet, 
not  a  single  position  has  been  regained,  not  a  single  law  enforced  upon  the 
rebels.  Instead  of  laying  down  their  arms,  and  giving  up  the  public  proper- 
ty seized,  they  have  robbed  the  nation  of  more  forts,  treasure,  arms  and  ter^ 
ritory,  and  have  proceeded  to  blood-shed!  Truly  the  Lord  has  showed  us 
**hard  things"  !  It  is  hard,  hard  indeed,  to  be  thus  plunged  into  a  most 
causeless  civil  war.  And  we  have  shrunk  from  it,  and  have  sought  to  avert 
the  calamity,  until  all  manly  and  righteous  means  have  been  exhausted.  And 
now  we  must  fight.  There  is  no  alternative,  but  in  ignominious  submission 
to  tyranny.  I  trust  we  should,  all  of  us,  be  willing  to  shed  our  hearts'  blood, 
before  accepting  that  alternativel  What  is  life  worth  without  liberty  ?  What 
is  this  government  worth,  if  it  is  to  be  administered  otherwise  than  according 
to  the  consent  of  the  governed?  The  Lord  hps  showed  us  many  hard  things, 
but  all  past  calamities  would  be  richest  blessings,  compared  with  the  surrender 
of  our  free  principles  and  the  erasure  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
at  the  mandate  of  Traitors  ! 

II.    We  have  been  made  ^Ho  drink  the  wine  of  astonishment. "^^ 

The  history  of  the  American  Republic  is  without  parallel.  No  other  na> 
tion  has  been  so  grievously  wronged,  so  triumphantly  victorious,  so  thorough- 
ly independent,  and  so  greatly  blessed  of  God,  as  our  own.  Our  annals  are 
a  continued  lecord  of  wonders. 

It  is  a  wonder,  that  a  handful  of  persecuted  Puritans  could  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  so  vast  a  Republic  ! 

It  IS  a  wonder,  that  such  varied  materials,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  should  have  been  built  so  successfully  into  the  superstructure  ! 

It  is  a  wonder,  that  the  Americ  in  Eagle,  with  but  half-grown  talons,  should 
twice  have  vanquished  the  British  Lion  ! 

It  is  a  wonder,  that  without  a  standing  army,  or  what  any  European  nation 

*It  is  also  said,  that  the  flrsr  man  who  fell  dead  in. the  streets  of  Baltimore,  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  first  map*  5lxQt,t^t.XjMillg,t«»^    A  striking  eoincidence  J 
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would  call  a  powerful  naval  force,  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  repel  all  our 
foes,  enlarge  our  borders  according  to  our  pleasure,  and  make  our  name  hon- 
ored and  feared  the  globe  around  1 

It  is  a  wonder,  that  without  any  royal  patronage,  we  have  made  such  as- 
tonishing advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  that  without  a  National 
Church,  Religion  has  been  so  heartily  cherished  and  so  readily  maintained  in 
its  outward  manifestations  ! 

It  is  a  wonder  that,  up  to  the  year  1860,  the  people  of  these  United  States 
should  have  passed  through  a  peaceful  revolution  QYe.vj  four  years. 

It  is  a  wonder  that,  while  the  Lord  has  showed  us  so  many  "hard  things," 
he  should  have  enabled  us  to  grow  up  through  them  all,  to  our  present  di-- 
mensions ! 

All  these  have  been  pleasant  ingredients  in  our  ''wine  of  astonishment," — 
Eut  during  the  past  sis  months  they  have  been  intermingled  with  elements 
most  bitter.-  A  party  has  now  reached  its  cuhnination,  tiiat  arose  in  1828 
— ^the  Bisumon  Party.  It  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  came 
near  being  killed  when  but  four  years  old,  by  a  certain  native  of  that  State, 
named  Andrew  Jackson  1^^  Unfortunately  the  blow  was  not  entirely  fatal. — 
The  Party  recovered  its  strength,  and  has  since  been  extending  its  influence 
■  and  augmenting  its  resources,  until  now  it  has  become  a  formidable  Power. 
This  faction  has  always  been  intensely  pro-slavery,  making  increasingly  ex- 
travagant demands  in  behalf  of  its  favorite  institution,  and  threatening  to  dis- 
solvelhe  Union,  if  its  orders  were  not  promptly  obeyed.  And  in  every  in- 
stance, I  believe,  they  have  heen  obeyed,  either  directly,  or  by  compromise  I  I 
will  not  now  enumerate  these  instances  of  obedience,  nor  speak  of  their  bear- 
ing either  on  politics  or  religion;  but  for  further  development  of  the  subject 
I  will  employ  the  words  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas.  Asks  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his 
patriotic  speech  at  Springfield,  (HI,)  on  the  25th  of  April;  "At  what  time, 
since  the  government  was  organized,  have  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South 
been  more  secure  than  now?  For  the  first  time  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  there  is  no  legal  restriction  against  the  spread  of  slavery  in  the  Ter- 
ritories. When  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  more  faithfully  executed? — 
What  single  act  has  been  done  to  justify  this  mad  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Republic?"  Let  that  last  question  be  repeated  :  "  What  single  act  has  heen 
done  to  justify  the  mad  attempt  T'' 

What  can  be  more  astonishing  than  that  a  portion  of  the  Southern  States 
should  have  so  causelessly  opened  the  floodgates  of  civil  war?  If  an;y thing 
can  be  more  so,  it  is  this  :  that  they  should  seek  to  justify  themselves  in  their 
rebellion  ;  tliat  they  should  consider  themselves  persecuted  and  oppressed  ; 
that  they  should  compare  themselves  to  the  Hevolutionary  heroes ;  that, 
while  disregarding  every  principle  of  justice  and  morality,  they  should  confi- 
dently appeal  to  the  Bible  as  their  warrant,  and  to  Cod  both  as  their  witness 
and  their  defender  ! 

But  these  things  do  hot  complete  the  catalogue  of  wonders.  What  amazing 
folly  for  these  rebellious  Southerners  to  conclude,  because  a  large  and  influ- 
ential party  at  the  North  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, that,  therefore,  they  are  traitors  like  IhemselvesI  Thank  iiod  !  thev 
are  mistaken  on  that  point  I  We  are  a  unit  at  the  North  in  the  cause  of  our 
country.  On  various  questions  of  governmental  duty  and  policy  we  doubtless 
difier  still ;  but  we  are  none  of  us  so  base,  or  so  insane,  as  to  rejoice  over  a 
mutilated  constitution,  a  dissevered  and   conflicting   nation,   and   a  flag   dis- 

*  Singularly  enough,  the  NeAv  Am.  Cyclopaedia  assigns  Norih  Carolina  as  the  State  of  Jackson's 
nativity.  He  was  born  at  Waxhaw  Settlement,  Sowf/i  Carolina.  (See  Statesman's  Manual,  Vol.  I, - 
p.  671,  etal.)  In  his  famous  Proclamation,  (Dec.  11th,  1832),  he  addresses  the  people  of  South  Car- 
olina as,  "Fellow  citizens  of  my  native  State  !"  Surely  he  knew  where  he  was  born  !  The  mistake 
of  the  Cyclopaedia  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  Waxhaw  is  near  the  State  line. 


honored  and  trampled  in  the  dust.  The  Southern  Eebels  unquestionably 
consider  one-half  of  us  traitors,  the  other  half  tyrants,  and  all  of  us  cow- 
ards. Before  the  year  1861  is  buried  with  the  past,  they  shall  discover  their 
mistake!  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  only  aid  Southern  Eebels  may  ra^ 
tionally  expect  from  the  North  will  be  cannon^ade.  They  shall  have  as  muck 
of  that  as  is  necessary  1 

Yet,  seriously,  how  astonishing  is  the  delusion  of  the  secessionists  relative 
to  the  character  and  principles  of  Northern  men.  Because  we  are  wealthy, 
they  think  us  utterly  corrupt ;  because  we  are  industrious,  they  judge  us  to 
be  slavish  ;  because  we  listen  to  all  they  have  to  say  in  defense  of  their  insti** 
tutions,  and  have  also  granted  in  full  their  oftentimes  exacting  demands,  they 
think  we  will  let  them  do  anything  they  may  choose ;  because  we  will  not 
fight  duels,  and  because  we  shrink  back  from  declaring  war  for  any  trivial 
cause,  they  brand  us  as  cowards. 

Has  not  God  sent  upon  them  "strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  a 
lie  ?"  They  seem  to  have  no  desire  whatever  to  learn  the  tinith  about  any- 
thing. If  anybody  undertakes  to  tell  them  the  truth,  they  hanghim  lAnd 
as  to  their  boasted  cMvalry,  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  a  part  of  that  same 
delusion.  The  very  first  warlike  movement  of  the  rebel  army  was  certainly 
aDything  but  chivalrous.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  numbering  in  all  but 
105,  (including  workmen  and  musicians,)  was  attacked  by  8,000  troops. 
That  garrison  was  at  the  point  of  starvation.  All  supplies  had  been  cut  off 
from  Charleston.  The  men  had  signified  their  williDgness  to  evacuate  the 
Fort  upon  honorable  conditions.  Under  these  circumstances  the  attack  was 
made.  And  the  only  assignable  reason  for  such  an  unheard  of  proceedure 
was,  that  the  U.  S.  Government  proposed,  by  an  unarmed  vessel,  to  supply 
those  starving  men  with  food  !  While  the  barracks  were  burning,  the  guns 
from  Fort  Moultrie  cruelly  continued  to  pour  in  red  hot  shot !  And  it  is  said, 
by  the  Charkstonians  themselves,  that  the  "batteries  fired  upon  the  rafts 
from  which  Major  Anderson's  men  were  passing  up  water  to  extinguish  the 
flames  1"-''^  Yet,  after  all,  the  heroic  garrison  did  not  surrender,  but  simply 
evacuated  Fort  Sumter,  on  the  terms  originally  proposed,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  marched  out  with  colors  flying,  and  drums 
beating,  bringing  away  company  and  private  property  and  saluting  the  Amer- 
ican Flag  with  fifty  guns.-f 

What  now  are  we  to  think  of  "Southern  chivalry?"  Hot-headed,  enthu- 
siastic, impetuous,  fiery,  flangerous,  barbarous,  murderous, — all  these  adject- 
ives are  appropriate  to  the  rebel  array ;  but  call  them  not  chivalrous,  after 
hearing  the  story  of  Fort  Sumter  !  Should  this  great  government  actually 
fall  and  perish,  by  the  agency  of  such  a  force,  it  would  be  the  wonder  of 
wonders,  and  the  cup  of  our  astonishment  would  overflow  ! 

III.  God  has  given  a  Banner  to  them  that  fear  Him, 
Every  nation  has  its  banner ;  but  not  always  as  the  gift  of  God.  What  is 
a  banner  ?  Why  should  we  care  more  for  the  American  Flag  than  for  any 
other  piece  of  cloth  ?  The  question  has  been  asked,  by  some,  why  the  nation 
should  bo  plunged  into  war  on  account  of  a  strip  of  striped  and  spotted  bunt* 
ing?  Let  me  ask  such  men  what  a  banner  is?  what  it  signifies?  why  we 
take  pride  in  displaying  our  banner  from  flag-staffs,  house-tops,  church^steeples 
and  from  all  our  public  buildings  of  every  kind  ?     Why  do  we  carry  the  Star 

*"  When  the  bai-racks  Vv'-ere  on  lire,  and  the  men  were  compeUed  to  cover  their  faces  with   we 
handkerchiefs,  and  He  with  their  faces  upon  the  ground  t©  avoid  suffocation,  instead  of  sending  a 
white  flag,  with  assistance  to  extinguish  the  flames,  they  rapidly  increased   their  fire  upon  us,  from 
every  battery,  in  total  disregard  of  every  feeling  of  humanity.''    Extract  from  Major  Ahd^rseirs  re- 
marks to  the  citizens  of  Taunton,  Mass*. 

t  See  Major  Anderson's  Official  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  ISth,  1861. 


spangled  Banner  in  the  van  of  our  armies,  and  why  does  it  float  from  the 
mast-head  of  every  American  vessel  ?  Why  did  the  cannon-balls,  which, 
during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  were  continually  aimed  at  the  glo- 
rious flag  flying  above  its  battlements,  seem  to  every  patriotic  heart  to  be 
aimed  at  that  heart  itself?  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  Is  it  all  a  senseless 
idolatry,  as  some  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  ?  Or  is  it  not  indicative  of 
something  great  and  exalted  ?  Does  it  not  reveal  the  existence  of  noble  prin- 
ciples, truly  patriotic  feelings,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  privileges  we 
enjoy? 

Allow  me  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  Americas  Flag.  The  thirteen 
stripes  represent  the  original  thirteen  States  ;  the  thirty-four  stars  on  the 
field  of  blue,  represent  the  thirty^four  States  now  belonging  to  this  Union.* 
And  hence  wherever  that  flag  is  borne  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  emblematical  of  the  principles  which  they  united  to  maintain.  It  is 
a  memorial,  too,  of  the  struggles  through  which  the  Union  was  originated, 
and  whereby  it  has  been  preserved  hitherto.  As  we  gaze  upon  that  beautiful 
banner  of  the  American  Republic,  we  think  of  the  heroes  of  '76 ;  we  call  to 
mind  their  glorious  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  great  charter  of  our 
liberties ;  we  remember  their  sublime  patriotism,  their  deeds  of  daring,  their 
sufferings,  their  wounds,  their  final  victory.  It  brings  to  mind  the  solemn 
compact  whereby,  in  1789,  our  fathers  bound  themselves  and  their  posterity 
forever  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  That 
Banner  means  all  this,  to  one  who  gazes  on  it  understanding! j.  It  meant  all 
this  to  Francis  S.  Key  when,  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war  on  board  a  Brit- 
ish frigate,  (in  1814,)  he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  unexpected  assault  on 
Fort  McHenry  by  his  country's  foes.  Through  the  long,  dark  night  he 
watched,  with  beating  heart,  the  flag  of  his  native  land,  as  it  was  from  time 
to  time  disclosed  to  view  by  the  glaring  rockets  and  the  bursting  bombs. 
When,  by  the  dawn's  early  light,  he  saw  that  flag,  tattered  and  torn,  but  still 
proudly  and  defiantly  floating  over  the  patriot  host,  he  composed  the  immortal 
song  of  the  *•  Star  Spangled  Banner;"  a  song  familiar  now  to  every  Ameri- 
can lip  and  heart. 

Ah  !  The  flag  of  our  country  is  a  sacred^  as  well  as  a  national  emblem  ! — 
All  over  its  broad  folds  are  inscribed,  in  letters  of  light,  God  given  truths, 
undying  principles,  hallowed  memories  I  Oar  text  tells  us  that  Jehovah  gave, 
in  days  of  old  ,  a  banner  to  them  that  feared  him.  Is  it  irreverent  to  vsay  that 
Freedom's  Banner  is  also  a  gift  from  Him  to  this  Christian  nation  ?  That 
sacred  standard  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  lightly,  as  a  worthless  toy  !  It  is  not  a 
mere  ornamental  appendage.  God  gSiYi*  it  to  this  Eepublic  for  a  holy  purpose. 
He  gave  it,  as  he  gave  a  banner  to  his  ancient  people, 

IV.    That  it  may  he  dlsplaijed  hecauseof  the  truth. 

In  times  of  peace  we  may,  if  we  choose,  roll  it  together,  and  unfurl  it  .on- 
ly on  the  great  National  holidays.  But  when  the  great  principles  of  which  it 
is  the  emblem,  are  endangered,  he  has  a  traitor's  heart,  who  will  not  honor 
his  country's  flag  by  a  public  and  enthusiastic  display  of  its  colors.  He  has 
a  traitor's  heart,  I  say,  who  does  not  love  the  American  flag;  who  does  not  glo- 
ry in  seeing  it  float  on  the  breeze;  who  will  not  defend  it  when  assailed. 

Especially  is  this  assertion  true,  in  these  days  of  high-handed    rebellion, — 

*  The  National  Flag  was  adopted  June  14, 1777,  and  is  "Made"  of  bunting,36  feet  fly^and  20  feet  hoist, 
in  thirteen  horizontal'  stripes  of  equal  breadth,  alternately  red  and  white,  beginning  with  the  red. — 
In  the  upper  quarter,  next  to  the  staft',  is  the  Union,  composed  of  a  nunaber  of  white  stars,  equal  to 
the  number  of  States,  on  a  blue  field,  one-third  the  length  of  the  flag,  extending  to  the  lower  edge 
©f  the  fourth  red  stripe  frsm  the  top."  (Army  Regulations,  §  1338.)  Tne  storm  flag,  the  recruiting: 
flag,  and  the  first  colors  of  all  regiments,  are  made  after  this  pattern,  with  slight  modifications,  not 
necessary  to  be  mentioned  here.  Regimental  and  camp  colors,  standards  and  guidona  ave  altogether 
^ifterent  from  the  national  flag,    (See  Array  Regulations,  Article  I .), 


days  in  which  the  Rattlesnake  Flag*  is  flapped  in  the  face  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty;  while  those  who  carry  it  hiss :  *^  Southern  Rights  or  secession^^  I — 
Ah  !  That  Rattlesnake  Flag  is  the  Devil's  gift  to  his  own  chosen  people  ;  for 
he  was  the  first  Secessionist,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  take  %  lively  inter- 
est in  that  little  State  which  so  closely  follows  his  example,  by  initiating  se- 
cession from  the  most  Christian  government  on  earth. 

God  has  given  us  our  banner,  the  emblem  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; 
and  he  commands  us  to  display  it  because  of  the  truth.  To  obey  tiiat  man- 
date  will  cost  the  shedding  of  blood, — the'  blood  of  oiar  former  friends  and 
brothers ;  perliaps  the  shedding  of  our  own  also  ;  yet  it  must  ba  obeyed  !  We 
are  commanded  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  Southern  Rebels,  either  to  change 
the  meaning  of  our  national  ensign,  making  it  the  emblem  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  ;  or  to  stand  (quietly  by  and  see  stripe  after  stripe  obscured,  star  after 
star  fade  away,  splendor  after  splendor  dimmed  and  lost  forever!  What  shall 
be  our  choice  ? 

That  glorious  Banner  has  been  honored  and  beloved  in  times  of  war  and  in 
times  of  peace.  When  Washington,  the  Father  of  his  country,  presided  over 
the  Convention  by  which  the  Constitution  was  framed,  it  was  displayed  above 
his  venerated  head.  It  has  floated  above  all  our  Presidents.  Beneath  it  have 
stood  Washington,  Adams  and  Jefferson;  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams  ;  Jackson  and  Yan  Buren  ;  Harrison  and  Tyler  ;  Polk,  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  ;  Pierce,  Buchanan,  and  Lincoln ^  Is  that  list  complete  ?  Does 
the  last  President  of  the  United  States  now  stand  beneath  the  American  Flag  ? 
Does  he  appeal  to  its  protecting  folds  in  vain  ?  Forbid  it,  Heaven  ! — Beneath 
that  Flag  our  National  councils  have  sat  for  three  quarters  of  a  century.  It 
is  waving  to-day  from  the  Capitol-Dome  at  Washington.  Shall  it  be  dis- 
placed by  the  flag  of  the  Rebellious  Confederacy  ?    . 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner  has  been  displayed  in  foreign  ports,  in  oriental 
seas,  amid  arctic  and  antarctic  storms  and  icebergs.  It  has  been  made  a  famil- 
iar sign  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  being  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
emblem  of  a  great  Christian  Republic.  Shall  it  divide  its  honors  now  with 
another  flag,  whose  presence  would  continually  reveal  our  weakness  and  dis- 
grace? Freedom's  Banner  has  been  carried  successfully  through  a  thousand 
battles  at  home  and  abroad;  on  land  and  on  sea.  Shall  it  now  be  cast  to  the 
ground,  stained,  dishonored,  torn  assunder,  trampled  in  the  dust  by  Southern 
Rebels?  It. has  been  done  already, ^ — the  dastardly  deed,  —  again  and  again  ; 
and  even  men  who  but  recentlj^  occupi(3d  seats  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  have 
vied  with  bullies  and  ruffians  in  heaping  insults  up:)n  the  U.  S.  Flag,  because 
it  was  Freedom^ s  Banner  !  By  the  voice  of  indiiiiiant  n)yriads,  by  the  voice  . 
of  generations  yet  unborn,  by  the  voice  of  God  who  gave  us  that  Banner,  we 
are  called  upon  to  lift  it  from  the  dust,  to  shake  out  its  ample  folds  and  to 
display  it  again  because  of  the  truth  ! 

Our  work  as  a  Model  Republic  is  but  half  done.  We  are  yet  to  show  to 
the  world  that  we  have  cohesion  and  governmental  power  ;  that  we  are  not  a 
mere  voluntary  associatioa  for  the  promotion  of  temporary  interests, — not  a 
mere  debating  society, — but  that  we  are  a  veritable  government,  in  which  the 
majority  rules  through  agencies  established;  by  law  and  that  arnjed  rebellion 
can  be  punished  here  as  well  as  in  a  Monarchy.  There  are  many  other  noble 
things  that  we  are  yet  to  do  and  prove,  establish  and  enforce,  as  the  rocog^ 
nized  champions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  God  cannot  have  us  stop  wher^ 
we  are,  and  defraud  millions  yet  to  come,  of  the   blessings   granted   to  us  by 

*The  flag  of  South  CaioUna,  as  everybody  knows,  hears  a  Palmetto  tree  guarded  by  a  serpent.  Did 
not  a  serpent  and  a  tree  also  plfty  a  part  in  the  Secession  of  Ad.im  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
and  the  Government  of  God  ? 
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his  liberal  hand.  The  great  work  of  the  American  Eepublio  must  go  on, even 
though  the  march  of  Freedom  should  sweep  thousands  of  rebels  into  the  jaws 
death  !  The  selfish  and  imaginary  interests  of  a  few  hundred  thousands, 
must  give  way  to  the  real  interests  of  millions  who  now  are,  and  of  millions 
who  hereafter  shall  be,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  this  free  government, 
with  all  its  mild,  beneficieut  and  Christian  laws. 

We  will  not  dally  then,  nor  tarry  ;  but  "7n  tlie  name  of  our  God  we  loill 
set  up  our  Banners y  We  will  elevate  them  again,  wherever  they  have  been 
cast  down.  Eegiiming  with  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  continue  the  heroic  work 
until  the  Stars  and  Stripes  float  once  more  above  every  fort,  arsenal  and  navy^ 
yard,  of  which  the  rebels  have  robbed  us  1  Yes  !  and  let  the  work  go  on, 
uDtil  the  eyes  of  every  Southern  man,  in  city,  village,  and  ham^let,  become 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  significant  splendors  of  the  National  Standard; 
luitil  every  South'srQ  voice  can  sincerely  speak  those  words  of  energetic  pat- 
riotism which  we  are  so  proud  to  utter. 

"Flag  of  the  free  heart's  only  home  ; 

Bj  angel-liands  to  valor  given  ; 
Th.v  stars  have  lit  th.e  welkin,  doma, 

And  all  th}^  hues  were  born  in  Heaven. 
Forpver  float  that  standard  sheet  1 

"\Yhere  breatlies  the  foe — but  falls  before  us, 
Vvith  Freedoms  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  Freedom' s  Banner  floatins'  o'er  us  '" 

V.    Thiit  thy  beloved  may  he  delivered. 

When  God  has  given  a  banner  to  a  aation,  (i.  e.  whein  be  has  communicated 
to  it  certain  great  principles,)  he  requires  it  to  uphold  that  banner  be- 
fore the  v/orld,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  If  this  is  faithfully  done,  His 
blessing  will  follow  ;  He  will  deliver  his  heJovecl !  AH  the  hosts  of  Hell  shall 
encamp  aofainst  them  ia  vain  !  How  often  has  God  delivered  those  who  have 
been  true  to  the  talents  reposed  to  their  keeping  I  Many  an  instance  of  this 
mio'ht  be  cited  from  the  history  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  from  that  of  modern 
Christian  nations.  The  annals  of  our  own  Fv^epiablic  furnish  numerous  and 
striking  examples  of  the  way  in  which  God  holds  his  shield  over  those  who 
nianfaily  fight  for  the  truth  I  If  the  Banner  of  Freedom  now  falls  from  our 
grasD,  it  will  be  because  we  do  not  love  it.  If  we  suffer  it  to  ftill,  God  will 
sufFer  us  to  fall ;  and  the  banner,  with  all  its^  streaming  glories,  He  will  give 
to  some  other  nation.  Italy,  Hungary,  even  R^'ussia,  may  become  the  honored 
standard-bearer  ;  for  the  (ires  of  liberty  are  already  kindling  over  all  their 
uiountaiiis.  But  we  cannot  relinquish  our  place  in  the  van  of  Freedom's  host. 
"\7e  must  maintain  our  principles,  and  thus  preserve  our  privleges. 

War  is  a  terrible  evil  ;  and  its  worst  form  is  that  of  civil  war.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  unnecessarily  fan  the  spirit  of  war  !  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  lighteous  war,  on  hoth  sides.  But  it  is  right,  in  defense  of  life,  property, 
liberty,  and  religion,  to  resist,  even  unto  death.  There  are  worse  evils  than 
war.  Despotism  is  worse.  Anarchy  is  worse.  The  forfeiture,  in  any  way, 
(if  oar  inestimable  privileges  as  citizens  of  a  free  nation  ;  of  our  high  and 
honorable  name  ;  of  our  cherished  principles  ;  of  our  noble  enterprise  and  our 
exalted  hopes  ; — all  this  is  infinitely  worse  than  war! 

Thus  has  our  Government  itself  decided,  after  long  exercise  of  forbearance 
toward  those  who  from  the  first  deserved  the  halter.  Most  delibeiately  and 
reluctantly  has  the  decision  been  reached  that  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  arms. 
So  vei-y  tardy  were  the  first  movements  of  the  Government,  that  general  dis- 
trust was  aroused7  and  not  a  few  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  Union 
\^'d^  not  ivorth  saving!  Amid  this  time  of  darkness  and  fear,  when  men's 
hearts  failed  them,  and  when  despots  and  tyrants  were  beginning  to  point  at 
us  the  finger  of  derision,    and  to  laugh  over  our  miserable  failure — lo !  the 
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Banner  is  displayed,  symbol  of  all  our  national  blessings,  and  around  it  at 
the  President's  call,  myriads  are  rallying.  The  days  of  '76  are  paralleled. 
Every  minor  difference  is  forgotten.  Party  lines  are  erased.  We  are  all 
Democrats.  We  are  all  Republicans.  But  one  line  of  distinction  is  now 
drawn  between  men,  that  which  classifies  them  as  Patriots  and  Traitors  I  The 
banner  is  displayed  because  of  the  truth — the  truth  as  held  by  all  liberty-lov- 
ing hearts;  and  since  the  mighty  truth  of  Grod  has  been  honored  by  us,  fie 
bestows  a  blessing  already,  even  before  we  have  struck  a  single  blow  in  its  be** 
half.  Never  before  has  there  been  manifested  such  cordial  good  will  and  af- 
fectionate regard  among  men  of  all  parties,  sects  and  ranks,  as  is  exhibited 
this  day.  Within  two  weeks  past,  we  have  sounded  deeper  wells  of  fraternal 
love,  and  have  discovered  stroDger  springs  of  genuine  patriotism  than  we  sup- 
posed were  in  existence  !  The  President  called  for  76,000  troops.  In  response 
the  nation  has  placed  at  hio  disposal  two  millions  of  fighting  men,  supported 
by  an  aggregate  offer  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  dollars  !^  There 
is  not  another  nation  on  the  globe  in  which  such  a  thing  could  be  done  I  IIov7 
it  testifies  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Americans  to  their  Constitution  and  their  laws  I 
What  a  display  of  patriotism  !  What  a  grand  rally  of  Freemen  around  Free- 
dom's Banner  ! 

Surely,  the  issue  of  a  contest  thus  begun,  cannot  be  doubtful  or  uncertain  ! 
Perhaps  the  startled  rebels  will  pause,  reflect,  count  the  cost,  and  resolve  to 
lay  down  their  arms  wiihout  a  bloody  and  terrible  collision.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  are  too  thoroughly  committed,  and  too  drunken  with  treasOD, 
to  retrace  their  steps  at  this  late  hour.  I  pray  God  that  they  may  1  But  if 
they  still  nrovoke  the  thunderbolts  of  Justice,  those  bolts  will  be  hurled  by  a 
strong  arm — and  T  believe  that  God  will  guide  them  to  their  destination,  des- 
troy the  traitors,  and  give  his  beloved  a  peaceful  home  again. 

Throughout  the  contest  on  which  we  have  entered,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  war  is  not  between  rival  nations,  nor  opposing  political  parties,  nor 
contending  sections.  It  is  not  even  a  war  between  the  North  and  the  South  ; 
but  it  is  a  war  between  Patriots  and  Traitors  I  A  majority  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  are  still  animated  by  patriotic  feelings. 
But  they  are  crushed  down  and  silenced  by  an  aruicd  minority-  This  appears 
from  the  illegal  manner  in  which,  in  every  seceded  State,  the  ordinance  of  se- 
cession has  been  nassed.  The  people  have  nov^here  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  real  sentiments,  in  this  opinion  we  are  confirmed  by  two 
facts — viz:  that  the  rebels  find  it  so  hard  to  raise  the  men  and  money  needed; 
and  that  patriotic  Southerners  are  continually  sacrificing  their  property  for  the 
sake  of  removing  to  the  Northern  States.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
war  is  between  Patriots  and  Traitors.  Let  it,  therefore,  be,  if  possible,  quick, 
sharp  and  decisive,  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  may  be  vindicated  ! 

For  once,  might  and  right  are  on  the  same  side.  Disbelieving  in  the  "Di- 
vine right  of  Kings"  to  do  wrong,  we  still  hold  to  the  words  of  Paul:  "The 
powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God."  and  that  the  Magistrate  "Beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain  :  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  ;  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  Our  government  is  the  best  on  earth.  Its  life  is 
in  danger  ;  hence  the  use  of  the  sword,  at  the  command  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate, becomes  a  religious  duty.  If  a  religious  duty,  God  will  help  us  to  dis- 
charge it;  and  "if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  If  He  help  us, 
we  cannot  fail ! 

American  Liberty  was  horn  in  1761f  ;    its  knell  shall  not  be  tolled  in  1861  ! 

*The  estimate  of  the  New  York  World. 

tin  February,  1761,  James  Otis  denounced  Briti?h  tyranny  so  boldly,  that  John  Adams,  who  was 
present,  afterwards  said  :  "Otis  was  a  flame  of  tire !  Every  man  of  an  immensely  crowded  audience 
went  away  ready  to  take  up  arms.  *  *  *  *  Then  and  there  was  the  first  scene  of  opposition  to 
the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain  ;  then  and  there  American  independence  was  bornl " 
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Soldiers  of  the  Light  Artillery  and  Zouaye  Cadets  ! — The  sermon 
preached  this  day  is  for  you.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  preach  it,  at  your 
request,  in  the  presence  of  this  great  congregation  ;  in  the  presence  of  your 
friends,  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  others  who  are  probably  nearer  and 
dearer  still  than  they.. 

I  have  endeavored  to  impress  you  with  the  conviction,  that  the  cause  in 
which  you  have  embarked  is  righteous,  and  will  be  successful.  I  have,  lea 
by  my  text,  recounted  the  hard  things  thatfhe  Lord  has  showed  us ;  analysed 
the  wine  of  astonishment  he  has  made  us  to  drink  ;  spoken  with  unfeigned 
enthusiasm  of  the  Banner  he  has  given  us  ;  exhorted  you  to  display  it  because 
of  the  truth  and  for  the  deliverance  of  his  beloved.  In  all  this  I  have  been 
seriously  in  earnest.  Yet  my  words,  though  sometimes  strongly  indignant, 
have  been  uttered,  in  the  main,  for  the  comfort  of  yourselves  and  these  friends 
from  whom  you  are  so  soon  to  depart  for  the  exposures  of  the  camp  and  the 
dangers  of  the  field.  When  swords  flash,  cannon  roar  and  bullets  rattle  liKe 
hail,  it  will  nerve  jrour  arm  to  be  convinced,  beyond  a  peradventure,  that  you 
2iV^lattling  for  the  Tight.  In  that  hour  of  strife,  you  can  with  clear  con- 
sciences look  aloft  for  G-od's  blessing  upon  your  arms.  And  during  all  tne 
period  of  your  absence,  pious  hearts  here  at  home  will  be  consistently,  as  well 
as  earnestiy  praying  for  your  success  in  the  discharge  of  your  perilous  duties. 

We  all  shall  pray  for  you.  Brethren  of  the  Christian  ministry  1  shall  we  not 
pledge  ourselves  to  pray  for  these  valiant  men?  Forbidden  by  our  office  from  bear- 
ing arms,  (save  in  ihe  hour  of  dire  necessity,)  we  are  commanded  to  pray.  Every 
Sabbath  day  we  shall  therefore  send  up  our  petitions  to  the  G-od  of  Hosts  in  be- 
half of  these  defenders  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  And  there  will  be  many 
family  circle  praying  for  you,  soldiers,  that  you  may  be  brave  and  successful, 
and  that  when  your  country's  battles  are  fought  and  won,  you  may  be  restored 
to  bind  together  once  more  those  broken  home-circles.  And  there  will  be 
voices  lifted  up  in  secret  to  our  '*  Father  who  seeth  in  secret,"  that  he  may 
**  reward  you  openly;" — unselfish  petitions  offered  by  loving,  yet  loyal  hearts, 
that  bleed  to  have  you  go. 

Espousing  such  a  cause,  and  followed  by  such  prayers,  do  you  not,  each 
one  seem  to  hear  the  Lord  saying  as  he  said  to  Joshua?  "  Be  thou  strong 
and  very  courageous,  that  thou  mayest  observe  to  do  according  to  all  the  law; 
*  -         't  ^     .      for  tiien  thou  shalt  make  thy  way  prosperous,  and 

then  thou  shalt  have  good  success.  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  ?  Be  strong 
aad  of  a  good  courage  ;  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed  :  for  the 
Lord  thy  Grod  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest." 

Soldiers  !  you  will  be  exposed  to  many  dangers  In  the  campaign  on  which 
you  are  entering;  but  the 'greatest  danger  will  be  that  of  forgetting  *' the 
Captain  of  jour  salvation."  '  (^Heb.  II  :  10.)  He  is  the  source  of^all  pow- 
er and  strength.  "  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  God."  (Rom.  XIII:  1.) 
Be  faithful  in  reading  the  scriptures!  Be  steadfast  in  the  discharge  of  all 
Christian  duties!  Suff*er  not  the  temptations  usually  incident  to  military  life 
to  ensnare  your  feet!  You  owe  allegiance  to  God  as  well  as  to  your  country. 
Illustrious  examples  are  before  you,  of  Christian  warriors,  liemember  that 
such  men  have  lived  as  Cromwell,  Washington,  Havelock,  Vicars  and  Gari- 
baldi,— men  as  strong  in  prayer  as  in  battle  ! 

If,  in  the  hour  of  deadly  combat,  your  eye  discerns,  above  the  gory,  glanc- 
ing sabres,  and  glistening  bayonets,  above  the  struggling,  furious  battalions, 
above  the  wild  wreaths  of  battle-smoke,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  still 
waving  proud  defiance  to  the  foe,  your  souls  will  be  filled  with  fresh  ardor, 
jtnd  your  gallant  arms  will  be  nerved  for  fresh  endeavor.     But  if  you  would 
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be  fired  by  an  enthusiastic  courage  that  no  foe  on  earth  can  resist,  look  still 
higher,  above  the  battle's  wild  confusion,  and  discern  by  the  eye  of  faith,  Him 
who  gave  our  country  that  glorious  Banner,  with  all  its  precious  meanings 
and  hallowed  memories  I 

Soldiers  1  we  must  soon  bid  you  farewell !  On  the  morrow  you  go  to  join 
the  United  States  Army  in  regular  service.  We  glory  in  your  bravery  !  We 
believe  that  every  man  of  you  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  in  defense  of  his 
country's  rights  and  his  country's  honor.  Tears  may  be  shed — aye  !  many 
tears  luill  be  shed,  when  the  hour  for  your  departure  has  come.  Yet  we  none 
of  us  would  bid  you  stay!  Do  not  our  hearts,  also,  burn  with  the  fires  of 
patriotism  ?  We  bid  you  ao  !  Seek  the  rank  where  dangers  are  thickest ! — • 
Deal  the  heaviest  blows  ! 

"  Strike  !  Till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ! 

Strike  !  For  your  altars  and  your  fires  ! 

Strike  I  For  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 
Gog,  and  your  native  land  !" 

When  the  red  cloud  of  war  shall  have  rolled  away  from  our  sky,  and  the 
thunder  of  artillery  be  hushed;  when  liberty,  honor  and  law  have  been  vin- 
dicated, and  peace  established  on  an  abiding  foundation, — if  God  spares  your 
lives,  we  shall  most  gladly  welcome  you  again  to  our  homes  and  our  hearts  ! 
Dut  if  your  ranks  shall  have  been  thinned  by  the  foe,  if  any  of  these  gallant 
forms  shall  have  been  laid  in  the  dust ;  be  assured  that  we  shall  cherish  your 
memories,  we  shall  give  your  names  the  place  in  our  hearts  reserved  for 
patriots  and  heroes,  we  shall  recount  your  deeds  of  valor  to  our  children's 
children  ;  and  more  than  all  else,  we  shall  hope  to  greet  you  again  in  the 
land  of  eternal  blessedness,  where  sweet  peace  forever  smiles,  and  where 
partings  are  unknown. 

With  one  consent  we  therefore  bid  you  :  Go  forward  to  meet  the  foe  !  You 
are  beckoned  away  by  the  genius  of  American  Liberty  ;  you  are  cheered  on 
by  the  acclamations  of  admiring  thousands  :  you  march  beneath  that  gi>i.nd 
Banner  of  Freedom,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  to-day,  and  which 
you  are  commanded  to  display  because  of  the  truth,  that  the  Lord's  beloved 
jnay  be  delivered. 

Take  with  you  that  ancient  benediction,  which  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  ac- 
customed to  pronounce  over  the  assembled  Hosts  of  Israel : 

*'  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee  :  the  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  j^racious  nnto  thee:  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace."     Amen. 
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EEMONSTRANCE. 

To  tJie  Honor  able  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Convmonivealth  of  Massachusetts^  the  Memorial  and  Remon- 
strance of  the  undersigned^  citizens  of  Massachusetts  respect- 
fully represents : — 

That  we  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  law,  known  as  ^'The 
Personal  Liberty  Law,"  not  because  we  are  averse  to  any  just 
and  honorable  means  of  saving  the  Union,  and  the  misguided 
men  who  are  battering  at  its  peace  and  existence,  but  for  the 
reasons  which  follow  : — ■ 

We  hold  that ''  the  fagitive  slave  bill,"  so  called,  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  void.  The  federal  government  possesses  no  pow- 
ers, except  those  expressly  conferred  upon  it  by  the  constitution. 
That  instrument  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rule  as  any 
common  written  obligation.  Nothing  unexpressed  in  it  is  to  be 
Aone,  or  required  under  it,  any  more  than  he,  who  gives  a  note 
or  a  bond,  can  be  required  to  pay  more  money,  or  do  any  other 
thing  than  that  which  is  therein  expressed. 

Article  4,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
ordains  that  three  things  shall  be  done  : 

1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  protected  in  every 
other  State,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  that  other  State. 
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2.  Fugitives  from  the  justice  of  any  State,  found  in  another 
State,  shall  be  delivered  up  on  demand  of  the  State  from  which 
they  fled. 

3.  Fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  required  of  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  from  which  they  fled,  shall  be  delivered  up,  on 
claim  of  the  persons  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  by  such 
laws  declared  to  be  due. 

Congress  cannot  do  either  of  these  things,  because  powers  to 
do  them  are  not  expressly  given  to  Congress.  This  conclusion 
results  from  the  simple  application  of  the  rule  of  interpretation. 
But  the  people,  who  ratified  the  Constitution,  and  gave  it  all  its 
vitality,  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  uncertainty  of  law, 
and  the  perpetual  contradictions  of  its  most  eminent  expound- 
ers, w^ould  not  leave  to  legal  interpretation  a  point  so  dangerous, 
as  the  unceasing  tendency  of  superior  force  to  infringe  on  in- 
ferior. Therefore,  contemporaneously  with  her  ratification  of 
the  Constitution,  Massachusetts  added  this  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  by  all  the  States  : 

''  The  powers,  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  this  con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  legislatures  and  peoples  of  the  States, 
that  the  powers  to  execute  the  three  clauses  above  mentioned, 
appertain. 

In  the  same  fourth  article,  there  are  three  other  sections,  em- 
bracing six  clauses,  all  like  the  preceding,  having  relation  to 
States  or  territories.  Each  of  these  six  clauses  not  only  defines 
-a  duty,  but  also  conveys  to  Congress,  by  express  grant  or  com- 
mand, a  power  to  do  it. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  a  universal  rule  of  interpretation,  and  in 
•view  of  the  jealous  care  of  the  fathers  to  embody  that  rule  in  an 
-amendment,  can  it  be  pretended  that  these  six  clauses,  each 
with  an  express  power  annexed,  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  tliree  first  mentioned  clauses,  left  naked  of  express  powers  ? 
Or  will  some  gentleman  of  legal  intelligence  rise  and  tell  us 
ithat  plain  men  and  women  cannot  understand  this  constitution, 
>and  must  take  the  interpretation  of  it,  as  blind  superstition 
takes  the  interpretation  of  sacred  books  ?  If  so,  the  constitu- 
tion had  better  never  have  been  written.  It  is  cheaper  and 
less  degrading  to  be  dragooned  than  interpreted  into  passive 
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submission.  The  former  may  provoke  inquiry,  enlarge  the  in- 
telligence, and  stiffen  the  sinews  for  resistance  ;  the  latter 
dwarfs  the  mind  and  unnerves  the  arm. 

Either  the  express  grant  of  powers  means  nothing  in  six 
clauses  of  this  fourth  article,  or  the  withholding  of  express 
powers,  in  the  tlM^ee  remaining  clauses  of  the  same  article, 
means  something.  There  is  but  one  thing  w^hich  it  can  mean, 
and  that  is,  that  the  powers  as  to  those  three,  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people. 

It  follows,  that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  pass  the  fugitive 
slave  bill,  but  should  have  left  the  entire  subject  of  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitives  from  labor  to  the  States  ;  just  as  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  from  justice  is  left  to  our  Grovernor,  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth.  Congress,  it  is 
true,  undertook,  without  authority,  to  legislate  on  that  subject 
also ;  but  their  statute  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Our  law  de- 
mands different  and  more  proof;  it  secures  to  the  demanded 
culprit,  by  heavy  penalties  upon  our  officers,  who  are  to  execute 
the  extradition,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and 
reserves  to  the  Governor  absolute  power  to  refuse  the  surrender, 
if  the  proof  fails  to  satisfy  him  that  it  ought  to  be  made.  We 
have  heard  no  complaint  that  such  safeguards  are  thrown  by 
Massachusetts,  around  personal  liberty,  in  the  person  of  the 
white  fugitive  from  justice  ;  and  if  we  are  not  devoid  of  princi- 
ple and  feeling,  this  should  estop  complaint  in  respect  to  the 
colored  fugitive  from  injustice.  If  w^e  may  in  Massachusetts, 
under  the  second  of  the  three  clauses,  protect,  to  the  extent  of 
prescribing  any  amount  and  kind  of  investigation  we  please,  the 
liberty  of  the  stranger,  charged  with  crime,  may  we  not,  under 
the  third  and  exactly  similar  clause,  protect,  to  an  equal  extent, 
the  stranger,  who  is  only  charged  with  being  oppressed  ? 

But  if  Congress  had  the  power  to  pass  fugitive  slave  bills,  we 
submit  that  the  existing  Act  would  be  a  gross  abuse  of  it,  and 
for  that  reason,  unsustainable. 

The  constitution  ordains  that — 

"-  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds twenty  dollars^  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  hepreserved.^^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  tjie  United  States,  before  it  took  the 
stump,  gave  a  definition  of  the  term,  "  suit  at  common  law," 
which,  beyond  all  question,  embraces  the  prosecution  before  any 
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tribunal  of  a  claim  by  one  man  to  the  service  or  labor  of  another, 
(3  Peters,  456.) 

The  same  court,  at  a  later  period,  but  still  in  the  time  of 
Marshall,  decided  '^  that  the  freedom  of  a  human  being  is  not 
susceptible  of  a  pecuniary  valuation  ;  "  but  it  is  to  him,  however 
broken  down  and  degraded,  above  all  price,     (i/?.  8,  44.) 

By  the  constitution,  therefore,  a  man  or  woman  claimed  as 
a  slave,  (and  remember  that  in  Massachusetts  every  man  and 
woman  is  free  until  proved  a  slave,  or  an  escaped  convict,)  is 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury.  And  inasmuch  as  the  fugitive  slave 
bill  denies  him  or  her  such  trial,  it  is  our  right  and  duty  to 
deny  the  fugitive  slave  bill  any  validity.  In  answer  to  this  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  a  person,  surrendered  as  a  slave,  and 
carried  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,  still  retains  his 
right  to  a  trial  by  jury,  and  may  avail  himself  of  it  in  the 
State  to  which  he  is  removed.  This  is  specious,  but  as  it 
respects  the  kidnapped  freeman,  the  class  which  our  statute 
aims  to  protect,  it  is  illusory.  All  experience  has  shown  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  stolen  children  of  free  States, 
are  immediately  consigned  to  human  flesh-jobbers  and  retailers, 
chained  in  a  gang,  and  marched  or  transported  to  the  far 
Southwest.  Once  in  the  grasp  of  the  brokers  and  hucksters  of 
bodies  and  souls,  escape  is  hard  and  rare.  To  assert  a  right  to 
freedom,  is  to  incur  savage  and  incessant  tortures,  and  in  case 
of  persistence,  death. — Narrative  of  Solomon  Northrop,  pp. 
45,  57,  59,  61,  305. 

The  legislature  of  Georgia,  in  an  Act  to  enable  free  persons 
of  color, ''  taken  and  held  fraudulently  and  illegally  in  a  state 
of  slavery  by  wicked  white  men,"  to  recover  their  liberty, 
declares  that  they  are  ''liable  to  be  removed,  whenever  an 
effort  is  made  to  redress  their  grievances,  so  that  due  inquiry 
cannot  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  their  detention,  and 
their  right  to  freedom." 

Besides,  the  slave  laws  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of  such 
persons  prosecuting  for  their  freedom.  This  very  statute  of 
Georgia,  after  its  humane  preamble,  requires  that  some  white 
person  should  prosecute  for  them  as  guardian,  and  subjects  the 
ward,  in  case  he  fails  to  establish  his  freedom,  to  any  kind  or 
amount  of  corporeal  punishment,  which  the  court  may  please 
to  order. 
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The  judges  created  by  the  fugitive  slave  bill  to  try  the 
question  of  liberty  or  slavery,  are  not  judges  in  the  sense  of 
the  constitution,  and  have  no  legitimate  authority  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  a  ''  suit  at  common  law,"  or  any  other  law.  The 
constitution  ordains  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoint  all  judges  of  the  United  States.  The  slave- 
catching  and  freeman-kidnapping  commissioners,  are  not  nomi- 
nated by  the  president,  are  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate  ;  yet 
they  sit  singly  to  hear  and  determine  witliout  appeal^  cases 
more  solemn  and  momentous  than  those  of  life  and  death  ! 
^'  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  deatli,"  was  the  cry  that  went  up 
from  our  fathers.  Weak  and  in  peril  themselves,  but  trusting 
in  the  great  heart  and  might  of  humanity,  they  lifted  up  their 
voice,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the  human  race ;  and 
blazoned  as  the  bright  and  morning  star  of  the  newborn 
nation,  that  its ''cause  was  the  cause  of  mankind.''  By  this 
inspiration  they  put  forth  the  Declaration,  which  terrifies 
oppressors,  and  sometimes  makes  them  wiser  ;  but  incites  the 
oppressed  to  resistence,  in  whatever  Egyptian  or  dungeon  dark- 
ness they  may  be  sitting,  or  toiling  in  chains.  By  this  inspira- 
tion the  first  stronghold  of  tyranny  was  summoned  '^  in  the 
name  of  the  great  Jehovah,"  and  to  a  handful  in  numbers,  but 
a  host  in  faith  and  hope,  it  fell.  The  Greeks  and  Garibaldians, 
the  West  India  slaves,  and  the  Russian  serfs  were  there. 

Again,  the  constitution  ordains  that  the  judges  of  the 
United  States  may  hold  their  offices  for  life,  if  they  behave 
themselves  well,  shall  be  removable  by  impeachment  only,  and 
shall  have  a  compensation  payable  at  stated  times,  and  inca- 
pable of  diminution  ;  thus  securing,  as  far  as  human  foresight 
can  do  it,  their  complete  independence  of  the  parties  coming 
before  them,  and  of  all  other  persons  and  pow^ers  whatsoever. 
These  commissioners  are  removable  at  any  moment,  with  as 
little  ceremony  as  a  deputy-marshal  or  constable  ;  and  instead 
of  salaries  provided  by  the  United  States,  they  extract  their 
perquisites  from  each  case,  which  are  legally.^  five  dollars,  pay- 
able by  the  slave  claimant  if  they  find  for  freedom ;  and  ten^ 
payable  by  the  United  States,  if  they  find  for  slavery ! 

The  constitution  ordains  that — 
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"  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Jiabeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it." 

The  fugitive  slave  bill  suspends  covertly,  and  therefore  the 
more  guiltily,  as  betraying  full  consciousness  of  the  deed,  this 
sacred  guaranty  of  personal  liberty.  With  a  meanness  equalled 
only  by  its  tyrannj^  it  does  this  to  the  weakest  and  most  help- 
less of  men.  The  process  of  the  atrocious  Act  for  reducing  a 
man  to  a  slave,'  or  to  half  a  man,  as  old  Homer  called  it,  in  the 
darkness  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  is  so  ''  summary,"  that 
if  a  commissioner  is  judiciously  selected,  and  properly  pre- 
pared, a  man  may  be  dragged  from  his  bed  before  daybreak, 
tried  before  breakfast,  and  started  on  a  journey  that  knows 
no  return,  without  notice,  without  counsel,  without  a  witness, 
without  a  friend,  without  a  possibility  of  any  defence.  Two 
instances  of  this  sort  have  occurred  in  New  York,  in  which 
three  persons  were  doomed  to  eternal  bondage,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  survive  in  their  posterity,  by  Commissioner  Morton. 
Three  were  doomed  in  like  manner  by  Commissioners  Newhall 
and  Brown  at  Cincinnati,  one  in  Harrisburg  by  Commissioner 
McAllaster,  one  in  Zanesville  by  Commissioner  Cochran  and 
one  in  Pliiladelphia  by  Judge  Kane.  In  the  latter  case 
counsel  was  engaged  and  attended  as  soon  as  practicable,  after 
its  pendency  became  known  to  the  friends  of  freedom  in  that 
city.  The  judge,  on  the  appearance  of  the  counsellor,  informed 
him  coolly,  that  he  had  heard  the  case  and  remanded  the  fugi- 
tive to  his  master.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  the  propriety  of 
taking  so  unusual  an  hour  for  the  proceedings,  he  avowed  that 
he  had  appointed  it  purposely,  as  there  was  no  rule  limiting  his 
discretion  in  that  behalf ;  and  inasmuch  as  attempts  might  be 
made  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  tlie  law,  these  slave  cases 
ought  to  be  heard  peremptorily,  i.  e.,  without  debate,  and 
without  a  defence !  In  one  of  the  Cincinnati  cases,  a  man  and 
his  wife  were  tried  by  Commissioner  Newhall^  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night.  He  objected,  at  first,  to  take  up  the  case  at  such 
an  hour,  but  yielded  to  the  imperious  demand  of  the  claimant, 
a  Kentuckian,  and  before  daylight  the  captives  were  consigned 
to  the  prison-house,  which  will  probably  open  no  more  for 
them. 
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These  cases  give  an  inkling  of  the  sort  of  stuff  commissioners 
may  be  made  of.  As  they  are  entirely  irresponsible,  except  to 
the  United  States  Circuit  judges,  who  are  all  political  and  sec- 
tional partisans  ;  save  one,  and  as  the  law,  with  studied  loose- 
ness, leaves  an  -unlimited  discretion  as  to  time,  place  and  priv- 
acy of  trial,  it  is  impossible  not  to  apprehend  that  many  victims 
are  snatched,  mewed  up  and  sent  off  without  the  country 
having  any  more  knowledge  of  them  than  Europe  had  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  dark  ages. 

When  a  case  is  thus  wrapped  up,  it  cannot  be  re-opened, 
though  a  legion  of  lawyers  should  demand  it,  for  after  that  the 
law  protects  the  iniquity  in  this  wise  : 

The  certificate  of  the  commissioner,  "  given  to  the  claimant, 
his  agent  or  attorney,  shall  prevent  all  molestation  of  said  per- 
son or  persons  by  any  process,  issued  by  any  court  or  judge, 
magistrate  or  other  person  whomsoever." 

Of  course  this  circumlocution  sweeps  the  habeas  corpus^ 
unless  angels  should  bring  the  writ  down  from  Heaven  !  The 
Act,  if  it  does  what  it  intends,  precludes  all  earthly  means  of 
relief.  Had  the  fugitive  slave  bill  said  in  so  many  words,  ^'  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  hereby  so  far  suspended 
that  it  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  arising  under  this 
Act  after  certificate  granted  as  herein  provided,"  the  Act 
would  have  been  plainly  void ;  because  it  would  have  been  in 
direct  and  undeniable  conflict  with  the  constitution.  But  per. 
versity,  cunning  and  corruption  find  means  of  circumventing  and 
evading  that,  which  they  cannot  destroy,  and  dare  not  directly 
assail.  Thus  in  En  r'and  the  great  principle  of  the  habeas  cor- 
jt?2^5  originated  in  Magna  Charta,  six  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  was  at  an  early  period  repeated  and  enforced  by  other 
statutes;  yet  owing  to  the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  kings,  the 
servility  and  profligacy  of  counsellors  and  court  favorites,  the 
turbulence  and  violence  of  the  lords  of  serfs,  and  the  depend, 
ence  of  judges,  pandering  to  them  all,  it  was  not  carried  into 
full  practical  effect,  till  the  sturdy  and  persistent  puritans  came 
to  the  rescue  and  took  up  the  battle  of  freedom.  Then  did  the 
great  writ,  which  has  been  called  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
Great  Charter,  and  has  rendered  Inquisitions,  Bastiles  and  Sibe- 
rias  impossible  in  the  realm  of  England,  become  for  the  first 
time  a  folkright^  and  instead  of  extending  io  freemen  only,  it 
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embraced  in  its  guardian  love,  every  man,  woman  and  child. 
It  was  then  enacted  that  ^^  any  person,  restrained  of  liis  liberty 
by  order  or  decree  of  any  illegal  courts  or  by  command  of  the 
king's  majesty  in  person,  &c.,  sliall  on  demand  of  his  counsel, 
have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  his  body  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas,  who  shall  within  three  days 
determine  whether  the  cause  of  imprisonment  be  just." 

Before  Mr.  Fillmore  set  his  hand  to  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  he 
called  upon  Mr.  Crittenden,  then  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  for  an  opinion  of  its  constitutionality.  The  attorney-gen- 
eral felt  as  attorneys-general  of  the  United  States  have  almost 
always  for  sixty  years,  that  "-  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors 
there  was  power."  Power  is  not  inclined  to  argue.  It  is  a 
troublesome  and  losing  game.  He  said  that  Congress  could 
not  repeal  the  habeas  corpus^  because  it  would  be  a  breach  of 
the  constitution,  which  the  gentlemen  of  Congress  would  not 
commit ! 

The  law  of  England  is  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  its 
distrust  of  men,  demanding  conformity  to  certain  fundamental 
principles  and  established  forms,  called  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  law  of  God,  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  ;  and  complete 
independence  on  the  part  of  judges,  in  order  that  they  may 
faithfully  hold  the  legislators  to  that  conformity,  and  mete  out 
right  and  justice  to  all  the  people,  ^'  freely  and  without  sale, 
completely  and  without  denial,  promptly  and  without  delay." 
It  was  the  first  system  of  human  laws,  which  made  ''  the  law  of 
God"  distinctly  and  in  terms,  a  part  of  itself,  and  not  merely  a 
theological  doctrine  or  a  philosophical  abstraction.  The  body  of 
the  English  law  is  also  our  law.  It  is  the  basis  of  American 
jurisprudence,  and  the  grammar  and  glossary  of  our  statute 
law.  It  is  itself  statute  law,  enacted  by  the  whole  people  of 
England,  from  the  first  gathering  of  society..  It  is  the  average 
sense  and  reason  of.  an  ancient  and  great  people,  crystallized 
gradually  into  law.  Thus  in  the  main  and  as  between  man 
and  man,  it  is  eminently  equal,  equitable  and  democratic.  We 
have  re-enacted  it  in  all  our  constitutions,  and  when  we  speak 
of  the  science  of  law,  we  mean  no  other.  We  took  it  all,  so 
far  as  applicable  to  our  needs,  and  verily,  in  the  material  ten- 
dencies of  these  latter  days,  there  is  no  part  of  it  which  we  need 
more  than  the  Hisiher  Law. 
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Under  a  system  instinct  with  sucli  jealousy  of  men,  im- 
posing by  constitutions  such  restraints  upon  lawgivers,  set- 
ting such  guards  around  the  integrity  of  judges,  rendering 
such  unremitting  homage  to  reason,  such  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  forbidding  lawgivers  to  enact  any  thing 
else — it  was  an  archheresy  of  the  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  to  invoke  the  people  to  yield  the  convictions 
of  the  understanding  to  faith  in  men,  and  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  majority,  who  passed  the  fugitive  slave  bill  v/as  too 
intelligent  to  blunder  and  too  upright  to  betray. 

A  fugitive  slave  law  was  passed  by  Congress  sixty-eight  years 
ago.  This  Act  required  the  State  judges  and  justices  of  the 
peace  to  try  fugitive  slaves,  arrested  as  such,  and  brought  before 
them,  to  issue,  on  the  application  of  slave-hunters,  writs  for 
their  apprehension,  and  to  deliver  them  up,  with  certificates 
to  the  claimants  upon  presentation  of  the  slender  proof,  which 
the  statute  prescribed.  For  fifty  years  this  inhuman  work,  this 
^' disgusting  service,"  as  even  Mr.  Justice  Grier  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  has  called  it,  was  performed  by 
Massachusetts  magistrates,  the  highest  not  being  exempted  from 
the  liability.  In  1812,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  make  this  requisition  on 
State  magistrates,  and  that  the  Act  was  so  far  void.  In  the 
thirty-and-one  congresses  of  the  present  century,  it  is  not 
probable  that  we  have  had  a  wiser  or  better  than  that  of  1793-4. 
If  we  have,  we  are  indebted  to  the  slave-holders  for  it ;  because, 
with  slight  exceptions,  they  have  actuated  and  controlled  them 
all. 

Mr.  Crittenden  makes  one  other  point,  which  is,  that  after 
certificate  granted,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  independently  of 
any  supposed  provision  of  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  could  not  issue, 
if  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment  were  truly  set  forth  in  the 
complaint,  or  petition  for  the  writ ;  or  if  it  did  issue,  it  would 
be  set  aside  on  the  return,  setting  forth  correctly  that  cause. 
Suppose  an  alleged  fugitive  is  brought  before  a  commissioner, 
tried  and  certificated  to  the  claimant.  Meantime  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  a  mistake  of  identity,  that  the  real  fugitive 
is  in  Canada,  answering  perfectly  the  description,  and  acknowl 
edging  the  former  ownership  of  the  claimant  and  his  own 
escape.     According    to   Mr.    Crittenden,  the   writ    of  habeas 
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corpus  could  not  issue  under  these  circumstances,  even  without 
the  operation  of  the  fugitive  slave  bill.  The  commissioner 
could  not  save  him.  There  can  be  no  appeal,  no  review,  no 
correction  of  errors  ;  and  when  the  victim  is  once  consigned  to 
the  hucksters  of  human  flesh,  a  hundred  to  one,  redemption 
never  reaches  him.  Such  a  case  as  this  occurred,  and  the  vic- 
tim is  somewhere  in  bonds.  He  never  reached  the  claimant  to 
whom  he  was  adjudged  ;  but  being  carried  to  a  slave  State,  he 
was  seized  by  another  person,  who  claimed  and  carried  him  off. 
In  those  States,  by  a  custom  prevailing  there,  a  master  or  pre- 
tended master,  may  take  his  alleged  slave  any  where  witliout 
legal  process,  and  without  investigation  ;  tie  him  to  his  saddle- 
bow, and  run  him  with  whip  and  spur  whithersoever  he  pleases. 
Mr.  Crittenden  would  say  that  this  victim  was  a  sacrifice,  not 
to  any  thing  in  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  but  to  the  general  rules  of 
law  regulating  the  use  and  determining  the  effect  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Of  course  he  ignores  the  provision  of  the 
English  law,  our  law,  for  it  has  never  been  repealed,  that 
if  the  imprisonment  is  by  an  "  order  or  decree  of  an  illegal 
court,"  the  judges  shall  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and 
inquire  into  it;  and,  the  fact  being  so  found,  discharge  the 
prisoner.  If  Mr.  Crittenden's  idea  is  correct,  that  the  effect  of 
the  certificate  is  to  preclude  the  intervention  of  the  writ  to  take 
the  certificated  person  from  the  officer  or  the  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney,  independently  of  any  provision  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  bill,  then  the  provision  of  that  bill,  prohibiting  ''  any 
molestation"  of  the  claimant,  who  has  got  his  certificate,  was 
wholly  gratuitous,  wanton  and  without  purpose  ;  unless  it  was 
to  remind  us  that  we  possess  no  rights,  or  guaranty  of  rights, 
which  may  not  be  trampled  down  and  danced  on,  either  in  the 
passion  or  the  sport  of  the  slave  power,  always  terrible  like 
Nero,  whether  committing  matricide  or  fratricide,  or  firing  a 
city  and  fiddling  over  the  conflagration. 

But  what  argument  is  it  for  the  constitutionality  of  a  law,  to 
say  that  the  object  it  proposes,  would  be  accomplished  without 
it  ?  It  is  an  excellent  reason  why  the  law  should  not  have  been 
passed,  constitutional  or  not ! 

Was  it  ever  before  contended  by  a  grave  and  skilful  lawyer, 
tlmt  an  Act  of  the  legislature  does  not  take  away  a  constitutional 
right  because  it  canH^  and  that  therefore  it  is  constitutional ! 
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By  this  legerdemain  there  cannot  be  an  unconstitutional  Act ! 
It  is  a  mere  conceit,  a  quibble,  calculated  if  not  intended,  to 
mystify  and  confuse  common  understandings,  to  throw  them 
into  bewilderment  and  despair  of  ever  arriving  at  any  thing 
like  certainty  in  this  matter  ;  and  thus  to  choke  complaint,  and 
blast  in  the  bud  the  resistance,  which  this  oppressive  and  auda- 
cious provision  ought  to  provoke. 

Nor  has  the  design,  if  it  was  design,  failed.  Though  many 
lawyers  and  judges  of  eminence  have  pronounced  this  provision 
null,  as  plainly  intended  to  violate  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus;  on  the  other  hand,  no  court,  judge  or  attorney 
of  the  United  States,  except  Judge  Conkling,  of  the  Westej'u 
District  of  New  York,  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  Act,  if  he 
could,  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  it  remains  a  vexed  question,  wliethcr 
it  has  any  validity,  or  wliether  particular  provisions  have  any. 
The  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  decided  against  it  in  toto. 
The  supreme  court  of  Ohio  divided  upon  it,  the  chief  justice 
giving  the  casting  opinion  in  favor  of  the  validity.  Bat  he 
failed  last  autumn  to  obtain  a  reelection,  and  one  of  the  dissent- 
ing justices,  Brinkerhoff,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  court  will,  on  the  first  fit  occasion,  raiige 
itself  on  the  side  of  freedom  with  Wisconsin,  and  with  other 
judges  and  distinguished  lawyers  throughout  the  West. 

Words  are  often  acts  and  things.  The  authors  of  the  fugitive 
slave  bill  knew  that  this  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  contentions 
of  the  party,  and  sectional  strifes  of  our  times.  Slavery  enven- 
oms every  thing,  and  politics  most  of  all.  The  Act  was  passed 
in  both  branches  by  a  strictly  sectional  and  party  vote.  Three 
northern  democrats  voted  for  it  in  the  senate,  and  many  of  the 
party  bolted^  or  were  absent.  Thirty-one  northern  democrats 
and  three  northern  whigs,  including  one  from  Boston,  voted  for 
it  in  the  house.  It  passed  the  house  under  the  previous  ques- 
tion, no  discussion  being  allowed.  A  northern  democrat,  by 
preconcert,  as  it  was  said,  with  the  speaker  of  the  house,  got 
the  floor,  as  soon  as  the  bill  from  the  senate  came  up.  This 
member,  James  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  speech  on 
one  side,  and  then  moved  the  previous  question;  as  Atherton, 
of  New  Hampshire,  did  in  respect  to  the  celebrated  gag-rule. 
Every  southern  member  in  the  House  voted  for  the  bill. 
Fifteen  northern  senators,  eight  of  them  democrats,  and  seven 
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whigSj  were  absent  or  bolted.  Tliirty-three  northern  men,  both 
whigs  and  democrats,  were  absent  or  bolted  in  the  house.  -No 
southern  representative  was  out  of  his  seat.  Five  southern 
senators  were  absent  or  bolted^  among  them  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Benton. 

Thus  the  measure  had  a  marked  sectional  and  party,  a 
violent  and  fraudulent  character  at  its  birth.  It  is  a  fraud  on 
a  representative  and  his  constituents  to  prevent  utterly  his 
speaking  at  all,  and  making  known  their  wants  and  will.  It 
makes  him  in  an  important  respect,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, no  representative  at  all !  There  must  of  course  be  a  limit 
to  debate  after  a  reasonable  time,  proportioned  to  the  impor- 
tance and  intricacy  of  the  question,  has  been  spent,  and  every 
member,  who  wishes  it,  has  been  heard  at  least  once.  It  was 
to  prevent  tedious  and  superfluous  speaking  on  an  exhausted 
subject,  that  the  previous  question  was  contrived.  No  man  in 
morals  and  in  honor,  has  a  right  to  call  it  or  sustain  it  in  any 
otiier  case.  Nearly  every  great  legislative  outrage,  that  has 
shocked,  embittered,  and  alienated  the  people,  whether  from 
the  government  or  from  one  another,  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  abuse  of  the  previous  question.  And  it  is  a  fact,  susceptible 
of  demonstration  by  the  records  of  the  nation,  that  this  discred- 
itable trick,  though  constantly  resorted  to  by  the  Southern 
interest  to  prevent  or  choke  discussion,  has  in  no  instance  been 
retaliated  by  the  North. 

The  political,  party  and  sectional  majority,  which  passed  the 
bill,  had  reason  to  know  that  the  federal  judiciary  in  all  its 
branches  and  the  Democratic  party  throughout  the  free  States, 
would  execute  the  Act  to  the  letter,  whether  constitutional  or 
not.  For  many  years  the  highest  federal  tribunal  had  been 
gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  country.  It 
had  plainly  to  the  perception  of  every  intelligent  and  impartial 
man,  entered  upon  that  fanatical  and  desperate  career  of  usurp- 
ing political  sway,  or  rather  of  being  usurped  by  politicians, 
which  culminated  in  the  infamous  Dred  Scott  caucus  harangues. 
Every  one  of  the  members  of  the  court,  except  Judge  Curtis, 
owed  his  appointment  to  his  party  politics.  Judge  McLean 
did  well  in  that,  but  has  done  very  ill  in  other  cases.  He  was 
a  slave-holder  in  Kentucky,  carried  a  female  slave  to  Ohio, 
used  her  unrequited  service  there  for  a  long  time,  and  the  story 
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of  her  diseiithralment  was  not  creditable  to  lum.  He  was  a 
warm  partisan  of  GeneralJackson,  though  occupying  a  seat  in  Mr. 
Adams'  cabinet  through  his  entire  term,  and  he  would  have  been 
continued  in  Jackson's,  had  he  not  differed  with  the  General  as 
to  the  propriety  of  making  a  general  sweep  of  post  office  incum- 
bents, many  of  whom  had  been  appointed  by  McLean  liimself. 
But  a  reward  was  due  him,  and  he  elected  to  take  it  on  that 
exalted  bench  ;  exalted,  for  Marshall  and  his  compeers  were 
still  there. 

With  such  machinery  of  party,  of  courts,  and  innumerable 
commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  their  respective  circuits,  '^  with  a  view,  says  the  bill, 
to  afford  reasonable  facilities  to  reclaim  fugitives  from  labor," 
can  it  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  every 
friend  of  the  bill  were  well  aware  that  constitutional  or  not,  its 
lightest  word  would  be  made  heavy  to  harrow  up  thousands 
of  wretched  souls  ?  On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Crittenden's 
opinion,  Mr.  Fillmore  signed  the  bill,  and  has  made  that  his 
defence.  He  consulted  the  first  law  officer  of  the  country, 
forsooth!  That,  in  his  estimation,  removed  all  responsi- 
bility from  him,  though  he  is  himself  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
experience.  And  when,  on  his  first  visit  to  his  home  in  New 
York  after  his  accession  to  the  purple,  he  was  hissed  by  his 
towsmen,  he  cried,  "  Dear  citizens,  I  did  not  pass  the  bill," 
thereby  increasing  his  shame. 

Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it ;  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me, 

Mr.  Crittenden  enjoys  a  considerable  popularity  here,  founded 
much,  if  not  mostly,  upon  his  supposed  interference  to  arrest 
the  assassin-like  assault  on  our  worthy,  accomplished,  and 
heroic  senator,  the  Hon.  Chaeles  Sumner.  There  has  been  a 
great  mistake  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Crittenden  was  in  a  position 
to  have  interfered  effectually  in  one-third  of  the  time,  which  it 
necessarily  took  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Murray,  of  New  York,  to 
reach  the  spot,  seize  the  murderous  assailant,  and  receive  the 
bleeding  and  unconscious  victim,  fallen  partly  upon  an  over- 
turned desk,  into  friendly  arms.  Those  gentlemen  in  the 
beginning  were  at  a  distance  three  'times  as  great  as  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden ;  and  when  they  arrived,  he  was  standing  at  a  respectful 
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distance  from  Kcitt's  club,  crying  ''  Don't  kill  him  !"  a  signifi- 
cant expression,  marking  at  once  the  imminence  of  the  danger, 
and  his  failure  to  meet  it  with  a  becoming  chivalry,  humanity 
and  respect  for  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  body,  to  which 
he  belonged.  In  giving  his  testimony  before  the  Investigating 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  he  was  uncandid 
and  hard,  persisting,  in  spite  of  a  check  from  the  committee,  in 
calling  it  ''  a  combat,"  "a  conflict,"  '•  a  fight,"  fifteen  or  twenty 
times  in  a  single  page  ;  when  it  could  no  more  justly  be  so 
named  than  the  assault  of  the  highwayman,  who  steals  upon 
the  unsuspecting  traveller,  stuns  him  with  a  blow,  and  then 
does  his  further  will  without  molestation. 

Of  great  mental  powers,  effective  eloquence,  and  general 
liberality,  his  inveterate  slave-holding  habits  and  sympathies 
have  grappled  him  with  hooks  of  steel  to  all  the  schemes  of 
slave-holding  rapacity,  violence  and  fraud,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  felt  the  injustice  and  meanness  of  the  Mexican 
war  as  much  as  Mr.  Clay,  or  any  man  in  the  country,  and 
gave  it  his  concurrence  and  support.  Through  all  the  treachery 
and  blood  of  the  compromise  violation,  and  all  the  crimes  and 
horrors  of  border  ruffianism  and  Kansas  dragonades,  he  betrayed 
a  perpetual  struggle  between  an  abiding  sense  of  justice,  and 
his  unyielding  pro-slavery  proclivities  ;  and  a  perpetual  effort  to 
compromise  between  them.  Thus  he  appeared  to  us  all  less 
bad,  though  in  reality  not  les^s  steadfast  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity, 
and  more  dangerous,  than  the  most  unmitigated  advocates  of 
slave  extension  and  perpetual  slave-holding  supremacy. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  v/ith  this  character  and  these  ante- 
cedents, himself  a  walking  compromise,  he  should  be  the  author 
and  persistent  defender  of  a  scheme  for  compromising  an  insur- 
rection ;  and  this  though  he  inexorably  leagued  with  the  party 
of  his  life-long  adversaries,  to  wrest  from  us  the  benefits  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  when  his  section  and  its  favorite  interest, 
for  a  third  of  a  century,  had  been  in  full  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  consideration  for  which  those  benefits,  prospective 
and  remote  at  the  time,  were  by  them  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner pledged  to  us  and  freedom.  Entering  at  last  on  fruition 
we  were  ambushed  by  banded  Cains,  who  killed  their  brothers  ! 

What  compact  have  we  broken  ?  What  crime  have  we  com- 
mitted ?     Whom  have  we  waylaid  and  murdered,  or  attempted 
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to  murder?  The  head  and  front  of  our  offending  is  that  we 
entertain  opinions,  and  have  given  them  expression  in  precisely 
the  ways,  which  the  constitution  either  positively  requires  or 
expressly  encourages  and  protects.  We  have  carried  out  those 
opinions  in  choosing,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  that 
constitution,  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  men  whom  we  thought  the  most  worthy.  What 
then?  Ought  we  to  have  carried  out  opinions,  which  we  did 
not  entertain,  and  chosen  men  whom  we  thought  unworthy  ? 
Will  the  malcontents  and  traitors  vouchsafe  to  tell  us  what  we 
should  have  done  ?  Painfully  and  patiently  we  have  submitted 
to  unworthy,  aye,  despicable  chiefs,  whom  our  assailers  imposed 
upon  us,  even  when  we  knew  that  their  elevation  was  the  fruit 
and  consummation  of  gigantic  and  devilish  frauds  upon  us  and 
upon  the  constitution.  We  submitted  from  deference  to  the 
head  and  heart  work  of  the  common  fathers,  and  tenderness  to 
this  sisterhood  of  States  and  love  of  peace.  We  have  no  guilt 
on  our  consciences,  unless  it  be  for  submitting  too  long,  nor 
blood  on  our  hands,  to  offset  against  high  treason  ! 

Mr.  Crittenden  demands  that  we  yield  all  the  principle  for 
which  we  did  battle,  and  take  that  which  the  vanquished  dic- 
tate, and  attempted  to  dictate  before  the  battle  was  joined. 
But  this  modest  demand  is  not  the  half.  He  demands  that  we 
yield,  what  our  fathers,  and  their  oivn  fathers,  anxious  as  they 
unavoidably  were  to  protect  with  united  strength  our  infancyj 
refused  with  frowns,  or  would  have  repelled  with  horror.  They 
would  not  let  ''slave"  be  lettered  on  the  constitution.  But 
now,  for  sins  we  have  not  committed,  and  for  the  propitiation 
of  unprovoked  and  rank  rebellion,  we  are  all  but  dragooned, 
Kansas-like,  to  write  it  inerasahly  there  ;  and  through  all  com- 
ing time,  and  in  the  face  of  all  nations,  to  flout  it  on  our  flag ! 
Wigfall  ferociously  asks  that  we  unlearn  our  religion,  our  liter- 
ature, philosophy,  civilization ;  that  we  raze  from  our  minds 
our  clearest  convictions,  from  our  memories  the  traditions  of 
our  fathers,  our  dearest  sentiments  from  our  hearts,  and  schools, 
colleges  and  churches  from  our  land.  Crittenden  kindly  pro- 
poses that  we  keep  but  betray  and  dishonor  them  all !  The 
former  requests  that  we  only  die  for  slavery ;  tlie  latter  that  we 
consent  to  be  eternally  damned  for  it ;  and  both,  and  with  them 
Boston  Breckinridges  and  Bell-Everetts,  that  we  disown  and 
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repent  our  well-won  victory,  and  accept  their  richly  deserved 
defeat.  But  it  is  not  our  victory  to  give  up,  but  our  country's 
and  our  God's  !  If  He  had  not  ''  brake  in  pieces  the  oppres- 
sors" and  ^'  mighty  men  without  number,  to  set  others  in  their 
stead,"  we  could  iiot  have  prevailed.  And  if  that  purification 
of  iincleanness,  which  his  righteous  and  eternal  law  demands, 
be  deferred  through  the  falseness  or  infirmity  of  the  agents 
charged  to  perform  it,  he  and  his  people,  obedient  to  his 
heavenly  will,  will  in  due  time  consecrate  to  the  work  new  and 
better  ones.  This  republic  is  not  to  perish.  Unless  this  world 
and  the  universe  are  without  design,  the  great  cause  for  which 
we  believe  these  States  and  this  Union  were  brought  into  being, 
assures  their  preservation ;  rebuked,  humbled,  scourged  it  may 
be,  for  the  scourgings  which  we  in  the  graspings  of  ambition 
and  rapacity  and  the  wantonness  of  power  have  inflicted  upon 
the  innocent,  the  weak,  the  humble  and  defenceless. 

Why  is  it  that  while  we  are  deluged  with  demands  and  bul- 
lied with  threats  for  conciliation  and  concession,  while  we  are 
teased  and  harried  to  open  the  constitution  to  all  the  sluices  of 
the  cesspools  of  slave-holding  pride,  ambition,  avaricious  greed, 
corruption  and  vanity,  not  a  syllable  is  lisped  about  the  innu- 
merable and  cowardly  brutalities  perpetrated  upon  lonely  and 
defenceless  wayfarers  and  sojourners  from  the  north,  peaceably 
engaged  in  the  transaction  of  their  lawful  business  in  the  south ; 
and  also  upon  our  poor  and  innocent  colored  seamen,  faithfully 
performing  for  our  profit,  and  that  of  the  whole  country,  their 
indispensable  labors  within  the  waters  and  under  the  flag  of  the 
Union  ?  "Why  is  it  that  the  genius  of  liberty  is  forever  rebuked 
in  the  presence  of  slavery  ?  Perhaps  the  philosopher-poet  has 
given  the  explanation  : 

You  are  mortal ; 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  face  the  devil  1 

Tears,  ^^  forty  save  one,"  have  elapsed  since  South  Carolina 
enacted  a  law  that  free  colored  persons,  arriving  on  board  of 
vessels  as  cooks,  stewards,  mariners,  or  in  any  other  capacity, 
shall  be  seized  and  confined  in  jail  until  the  vessel  clears  out ; 
that  when  ready  to  sail,  the  captain  shall  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  detention,  and  carry  them  away;  and  that  for  refusing  or 
neglecting  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand 
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dollars,  and  imprisoned  six  months,  and  the  seamen  taken  and 
deemed  to  be  absolute  slaves,  sold  at  public  sale,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  State.  Your  memorialists  are 
informed  and  believe  that  the  average  extortion  from  each  poor 
seaman  or  the  generous  merclmnt,  has  been  thirty  dollars  for 
everj  outrage.  As  respects  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  a  plainer 
violation  of  the  constitution  cannot  be  conceived,  because  all 
our  colored  inhabitants  had  been  freemen  and  citizens  of  the 
State  by  our  own  constitution,  for  ten  years  before  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  adopted.  Thereupon  they  all, 
upwards  of  five  thousand  in  number,  became  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Even  our  Supreme  sectional  Court  did  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  fully  and  unanimously  admit  that  this  is 
so  ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  said  citizens  are  in  like  manner 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  very  next  year  after  the  passage  of  the  South  Carolina 
Act,  it  was  decided  by  the  circuit  court  for  that  district,  com- 
posed of  Judge  Johnson,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  District 
Judge,  both  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  Act  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  constitution  and  void.  Mr.  Wirt,  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States,  when  it  was  an  honor  to  be 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  did,  one  year  after,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  give  his  opinion 
in  the  case  of  a  British  seaman,  attended  to  by  his  government, 
entirely  concurring  in  the  conclusion  of  the  court. 

Yet  this  tyrannous  and  inhuman  legislation  has  been  con- 
tinued and  enforced  to  this  day,  unless  vessels  have  ceased  to 
enter  the  ports  of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
South  Carolina.  Some  modifications  of  its  contemptible  rob- 
bery of  the  poor,  and  its  barbarous  and  fatal  penalties,  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made,  but  with  such  ungracious  delay 
and  indifference  to  suffering,  as  too  plainly  to  show  that  they 
have  been  forced  by  fear  of  the  rising  indignation  of  Christen- 
dom, rather  than  moved  by  any  regard  to  justice,  honor  and 
good  faith.  The  disloyal  and  disorganizing  principle  is  adhered 
to  still.  'And  for  nearly  half  a  century  American  seamen  in 
our  own  ports  and  their  ports,  and  under  the  Egis  of  the  Union, 
have  been  subjected  to  imprisonment,  robbery,  enslavement  and 
stripes,  either  of  which  inflicted  and  not  atoned  for  by  a  foreign 
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people,  the  proudest  on  the  globe,  would  have  arrayed  this 
nation  in  arms  ! 

The  flagitious  law  was  soon  imitated  by  neighboring  States, 
and  within  a  few  years  from  its  date,  December  21, 1822,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Florida  took  the 
infection.  The  case  of  Florida  had  peculiar  aggravations,  render- 
ing it  more  than  ordinarily  abhorrent  to  humanity  and  decency. 
We  had  paid  for  her,  and  distributed  mostly  among  her  citizens 
$10,000,000,  of  which  it  is  entirely  safe  to  affirm  that  130,000,000 
came  from  the  pockets  of  the  industrious  and  frugal  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  free  States,  and  not  a  trifling  item  of  it  from 
the  inoifensive  and  injured  race,  at  whose  peace  and  freedom  she 
struck.  Her  law  provided  that  the  kidnapped  victim  of  her 
commerce  and  hospitality  should  be  sold  into  slavery  for  ninety- 
nine  years  !  As  she  was  still  a  territory,  and  as  General  Cass 
had  not  yet  put  in  for  the  presidency,  and  squatter  sovereignty 
had  not  yot  been  invented.  Congress  retained,  without  any  ques- 
tion from  any  party  or  individual,  the  power  to  revise  and 
annul  the  enactment.  It  was  brought  before  the  house  of 
representatives  in  1843,  by  Geoege  N.  Brtggs  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  instead  of  being  torn  with  indignation  and  contempt 
from  the  statute  book,  it  was  sustained  and  perpetuated  by  the 
joint  vote  of  the  slave-driving  and  slave-driven  Democrats;  and 
became,  to  all  intents,  a  statute  of  the  United  States.  To  give 
a  sample  of  the  minuteness  and  completeness  of  the  inquisitorial 
tyranny  to  which  we  have  submitted  almost  from  the  date  of 
the  government,  certainly  more  or  less  for  sixty  years,  and 
signally  for  the  last  thirty,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  one  of  your 
Memorialists,  having  received  a  copy  of  the  Act  from  Mr.  Briggs, 
carried  it  to  the  National  Intelligencer^  a  Whig  paper,  always 
in  the  interest  of  slavery,  but  less  illiberal  than  any  Democratic 
press  at  that  time  in  the  country ;  and  requested  the  editors  to 
insert  it  as  a  part  of  their  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 
After  taking  twenty-four  hours  to  deliberate  upon  it,  the  respect- 
able gentlemen,  who  have  fed  all  their  lives  on  the  national  pap 
and  Northern  patronage,  declined  to  insert  it  in  any  manner, 
and  returned  the  copy! 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  this  barbarous  and  perfidious  legislation  has 
robbed  and  outraged  for  a  limited  time,  or  doomed  to  personal 
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enslavement  and  civil  death  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  ;  for 
there  is  no  examination,  no  trial,  and  consequently  no  record 
of  the  cases.  How  should  there  be,  when  the  captives  are 
accused  of  no  offence  ?  The  facts  are  the  secrets  of  the  vast 
prison-house,  written  somewhere,  but  not  so  that  mortals  can 
read  them,  in  tears  and  blood.  The  victims  pass  in  quick  suc- 
cession into  the  dark  realms  of  despair,  and  only  in  rare  instances 
of  good  fortune  are  ever  heard  of  more. 

The  documents  of  the  honorable  Houses  for  the  year  1843 
will  show,  in  a  Report  by  George  Bradburn,  of  Nantucket, 
chairman  of  a  select  committee,  that  Jacob  Barker,  of  New 
Orleans,  native  of  Nantucket,  narrates  the  cases  o^  five  colored 
seamen,  working  in  chains  on  the  road,  or  confined  in  jail,  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  by  mere  accident,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  He  procured  their  release  by  generously  paying 
$20  to  $40  in  each  case.  Of  another  he  was  able,  after  much 
effort,  to  effect  the  release  without  any  payment,  the  man 
being  found  upon  investigation,  which  but  for  this  fortunate 
accident  never  would  have  been  had,  not  to  be  of  a  complexion, 
subject  even  by  the  laws  of  Louisiana,  to  imprisonment  and 
enslavement  for  no  cause,  A  seventh  broke  and  fled  from  the 
catch-polls,  plunged  into  the  Mississippi,  and  was  drowned  in 
the  attempt  to  swim  across,  happy  had  he  known  a  deliverer 
was  near,  but  happy  to  be  delivered  even  by  the  angel  of  death. 
Two  of  these  men  belonged  to  Maryland,  one  to  Pennsylvania, 
one  to  New  Jersey,  one  to  New  York,  one  to  Massachusetts, 
and  one  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Mary  Smith,  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  returning  from  New- 
Orleans,  was  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and 
seized  and  sold  as  a  slave.  Information  of  her  fate  reached  her 
friends  in  Boston,  and  she  was  rescued  and  restored  to  them  by 
the  interposition  of  the  governor.  Soon  after  this,  and  perhaps 
moved  by  this.  North  Carolina  abolished  the  barbarous  law. 

Joseph  Thomson,  of  Boston,  was  imprisoned  under  the  law 
of  Louisiana,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  master  of  the  vessel, 
with  whom  he  had  sailed  from  New  York  to  Bordeaux,  and 
thence  to  New  Orleans,  as  steward,  at  $18  a  month.  His  wages 
at  that  time  amounted  to  $286  ;  and  to  defraud  him  of  this  sum, 
the  master  of  the  vessel  aided  in  the  villainy.  Having  learned 
a  little  French,  he  was  able  to  impart  his  cruel  situation  to  one 
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of  the  city  guard,  who  bore  a  message  to  Caleb  Bartlett,  a 
merchant  of  the  citj,  native  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  who,  when 
a  boy,  had  sailed  with  him  before  the  mast.  By  his  assistance, 
and  that  of  John  Pouch,  a  French  landlord,  he  recovered  his 
freedom.  At  that  time  he  saw  ten  other  colored  seamen  from 
free  States,  at  work  in  the  chain  gang  on  the  Levee,  or  confined 
in  the  Calaboose.  Three  of  them  he  had  known  as  stewards  on 
board  of  vessels.  Two  belonged  to  Boston,  one  to  Portland^ 
and  three  to  New  York.  One  of  the  latter  had  a  wife  and  four 
children.  One  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Calaboose  was  steward 
of  a  vessel  lying  alongside  of  the  Levee.  Thompson,  being  set 
free,  went  on  board  the  vessel,  and  inquired  in  the  most  respect- 
ful manner  for  the  captain.  The  mate  replied  :  "'  Captain  's 
not  here  ;  what  do  you  want  ?"  "  The  steward  wants  him  for 
God's  sake  to  come  up  and  see  him  in  prison,  or  send  him  his 
free  papers."  The  mate  then  said  more  rough  than  before: 
"  Clear  out,  you  d — d  nigger."  ''I  then  went  away,  and  had 
to  run  to  get  out  of  the  way."  Mr.  Thompson  endeavored, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Pouch,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  the 
release  of  all  these  persons.  Too  much  fees  and  profits  were 
involved  in  the  sale  of  these  unfortunate  men  to  admit  of  their 
liberation  by  any  ordinary  influence  or  pecuniary  means.  They 
were  all  to  be  sold  in  twenty  days  from  the  dates  of  their  com- 
mitments. "  A  continued  stream  of  free  men  from  Boston, 
New  York  and  Pliiladelphia,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,  "was  pass- 
ing through  the  Calaboose,  into  slavery  in  the  country."  He 
believed  that  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  communicate  with  the 
French  guardsman,  he  would  have  been  consigned  to  life-long 
and  hopeless  bondage. 

The  lately  deceased  Dea.  Robert  Roberts  lost  three  brothers- 
in-law,  all  seamen,  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery.  One  sailed 
in  a  Newburyport  vessel,  owned  by  Jolinson  &  Co.,  and  com- 
manded by  Isaac  Stone.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  sold  at 
New  Orleans,  having  been  heard  of  in  the  Calaboose,  but  not 
traced  beyond.  Another  was  sold  at  some  place  unknown,  and' 
the  third  by  his  American  captain,  in  the  West  Lidies.  This 
one,  after  ten  years  of  servitude,  escaped  to  England,  and 
became  captain  of  a  collier,  between  London  and  Newcastle. 
They  were  the  sons  of  Jude  Hall,  a  valliant  and  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  having  served  eight  years,  and  fought 
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in  the  principal  engagements,  beginning  with  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  and  for  many  years,  he 
was  a  pensioner  of  the  United  States.  He  endeavored,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  decease,  to  get  information  of  his  kidnapped  children, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Roberts.  They  consulted 
several  lawyers  and  judges,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  many 
friends  to  assist  their  search,  but  all  in  vain.  Mr.  Hall  died 
without  obtaining  any  information  of  the  fate  of  either  of  his 
sons.  The  second  has  never  been  heard  of,  except  that  he  was 
kidnapped  and  carried  off.  Their  names  were  James,  Aaron, 
and  William. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Massachusetts,  after  repeatedly  and 
ineffectually  endeavoring  to  engage  the  services  of  legal  gentle- 
men in  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  selected  two  learned 
lawyers  and  honored  citizens  of  her  own,  and  sent  them 
as  her  commissioners  to  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  to  see 
to  it  that  her  citizens,  toiling  in  their  vocations  in  the  peace  of 
God  and  of  the  States  of  their  sojourn,  were  protected  in  their 
persons  and  rights.  Those  envoys  were  furnished  with  creden- 
tials under  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  instructed  to 
cause  suits  to  be  instituted  in  the  judicial  courts  of  those  States ; 
and  ultimately,  if  necessary  for  testing  the  validity  of  those 
laws,  to  carry  them  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  confidence  of  the  country  was  not  then  so 
much  impaired  in  the  capacity  and  integrity  of  that  high  tri- 
bunal. Those  ministers  of  peace  and  mercy,  invested  by  their 
ofi&ce  with  personal  inviolability,  respected  by  all  civilized  States, 
were  immediately,  with  threats  of  lawless  violence,  and  in  the 
case  of  one,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  with  brutal  indignities, 
expelled. 

The  highest  officers  of  the  State,  though  frankly  and  respect- 
fully addressed,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  assumed  in  fact 
the  leadership  of  the  mob,  wielding  their  savage  demonstrations 
to  enforce  against  the  venerable  stranger  and  his  invalid 
daughter,  their  cowardly  and  ignoble  threats.  The  infamous 
Preston  S.  Brooks,  then  unknown  to  fame,  aid-de-camp  of 
Mr.  Hammond,  the  governor  of  the  State,  was  the  official  agent 
despatched  from  the  seat  of  government  at  Columbia,  to  trans- 
act this  reputable  business.     He  was  fitly  chosen  for  the  office, 
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a  grace  which  the  Slave  Power  seldom  shows,  where  any  pur- 
pose of  service  or  beue&t  to  us  is  involved. 

For  this  Massachusetts  had  an  undoubted  right,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  to  demand  reparation  from  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war, 
and  to  lay  Charleston  in  ashes  if  it  was  refused.  But  she 
swallowed  her  griefs,  and  suppressed  her  just  resentment,  giv- 
ing it  no  worse  vent  than  a  string  of  "  good  resolutions,"  of 
which  she  has  adopted  enough  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  ^'patient  sufferance,"  to  pave  all  of  pandemonium. 

But  in  this  disposition  of  the  subject,  the  interests,  and 
perhaps  the  consciences  of  the  merchants,  ship  owners  and 
navigators  of  Boston  did  not  quite  acquiesce.  They  petitioned 
Congress,  setting  forth  the  great  wrong  and  injury  done  to  the 
crews  of  their  vessels,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  by 
these  high-handed  invasions  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty ;  and  praying  that  ''  the  rights  of  citizenship  secured  by 
the  constitution  might  be  made  good." 

In  presenting  the  petition,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  stated 
that  "  no  paper  had  ever  been  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  represented  more  of  the  influence,  virtue, 
patriotism  and  property  of  the  metropolis  of  New  England." 
The  paper  bore  the  signatures  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  among  whom,  of  the  living,  were : 

William  Appleton,  J.  Thomas  Stevenson,  E.  S.  Tobey,  Wil- 
liam Sturgis,  Charles  G.  Lorhig,  Charles  P.  Curtis,  B.  R. 
Curtis,  George  T.  Curtis,  Edward  G.  Loring,  John  C.  Gray,  &c. 

And  of  the  departed : 

Abbott  Lawrence,  Amos  Lawrence,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  William 
Prescott,  William  H.  Prescott,  Charles  Jackson,  Patrick  T. 
Jackson,  John  Pickering,  Josiah  Bradlee,  Benjamin  Rich, 
Benjamin  Rand,  Franklin  Dexter,  &c. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  chairman.  They  reported  that  the  Acts 
complained  of  are  in  conflict  with  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  most,  if  not  all  our  treaties  with  foreign 
nations;  that  those  Acts  had  been  suspended  in  respect  to 
the  latter,  thereby  aggravating  the  odium  with  which  they 
were  justly  regarded  by  our  own  citizens  ;  that  ''  the  idea  of 
seizing  American  seamen  charged  with  no  crime,  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  their  duties,  or  asleep  in  their  berths,  dragging  them 
on  shore,  committing  them  to  prison  without  an  CxXamination, 
except  of  their  skins,  subjecting  them  to  the  ignominy  and 
agony  of  the  lash,  and  even  to  the  infinitely  more  ignominious 
and  agonizing  fate  of  being  sold  into  slavery,  and  all  for  police 
reorulations,  was  too  monstrous." 

The  committee  adduce  a  point,  decided  in  1842,  in  the  case 
of  Prigg  V.  The  CommoniueaUh  of  Pennsylvania  (16  Petei's^ 
622,)  to  tlie  effect  that  regulations  of  police  can  never  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with,  or  obstruct,  the  constitutional  and 
just  rights  of  the  owner  over  his  slave;  and  they  ask  with  a 
pertinency  quite  refreshing,  all  things  considered,  whether  "  if 
the  police  power  cannot  divest  a  master  of  his  right  over  his 
slave,  it  can  divest  a  freeman  of  his  right  over  himself?"  And 
why,  "  if  it  can  make  a  citizen  no  citizen  in  a  slave  State,  it  can- 
not make  a  slave  no  slave  in  a  free  State  ?  " 

The  committee  say  that  the  petitioners  are  entitled  to 
redress ;  that  great  commercial  interests,  and  the  highest  con- 
stitutional principles  demand  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws ; 
but  that  ''  Congress  seems  to  have  no  means  of  affording  re- 
lief; that  the  judiciary  alone  can  remove  the  oppression,  and 
that  the  States  which  enacted,  are  alone  competent  to  abrogate 
these  laws." 

Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  appear  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  because  he  recommended  no  action  to  Congress  to 
enable  him  to  satisfy  or  to  answer  the  British  demands,  except 
by  promising  his  good  offices  with  the  sovereignty  of  South 
Carolina,  to  procure  the  repeal  of  tlie  aggressive  Acts.  Mr. 
Adams  wrote  to  Mr.  Canning  that  that  desirable  object  would 
probably  be  accomplished. 

The  mediation  of  the  national  government  between  Great 
Britain  and  little  Carolina  was  a  total  failure,  and  the  latter 
appears  to  have  taken  it  in  dudgeon,  that  Mr.  Adams  expressed 
so  much  confidence  in  her  placability,  justice,  honor,  and 
loyalty  to  the  Union. 

While  such  has  been  the  interpretation  of  tlie  first  clause. 
Second  Section,  Fourth  Article  of  the  constitution,  and  Congress 
declares  itself  powerless  to  afford  under  it,  protection  to  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  or  their  property,  in  a  slave  State ;  has  it 
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been  endured  that  this  same  Congress,  under  the  third  clause 
of  the  same  section,  should  impose  upon  us  the  abominable 
fugitive  slave  bill?  Is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  a  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, which  is  applied  to  the  constitution  to  protect  the 
property  of  southern  citizens  in  human  blood  and  bones  in  the 
free  States — shall  be  reversed  the  instant  that  protection  is 
asked  for  the  persons  of  Massachusetts  freemen,  and  their 
legitimate  property  in  the  slave  States?  Must  we  continue  to 
wallow  in  such  depth  of  slavish  deference  and  degradation ; 
yea,  make  new  submissions,  seeking  beneath  the  lowest  deep  a 
lower  still ;  to  pacify  and  propitiate  the  scoffers  and  tramplers  of 
the  standard  of  the  Union,  the  robbers  of  its  treasures  and 
arms,  for  the  purpose  of  using  them  to  massacre  our  fellow- 
citizens  and  soldiers,  covered  by  the  blood-bought  emblems 
which  that  standard  bears,  or  sink  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  ?     Forbid  it,  justice  ;  forbid  it,  Almighty  God  ! 

When  human  passions  are  excited  to  frenzy,  which  has  been 
for  a  bad  while  the  normal  condition  of  one  section  of  our 
country,  and  of  an  insignificant  portion  of  our  countrymen  in 
every  other  section,  there  will  be  disagreement  on  the  plainest 
propositions.  Some  of  our  Massachusetts  politicians,  Massa- 
chusetts then,  were  so  exceedingly  frenzied  for  the  admission 
of  Maine  into  the  Union,  even  at  the  expense  of  bringing  on  its 
back  the  Border  Ruffians  and  their  slaves,  that,  in  determining 
some  question  arising  on  the  count  of  the  votes  of  the  Province 
on  the  subject  of  admission,  they  gravely  contended  in  effect, 
that  two  and  two  make  five.  It  was  called  '•'  John  Holmes' 
Arithmetic." 

There  will,  of  course,  be  di^.senters  from  the  construction  we 
have  given  to  the  triplet  of  clauses.  It  is  not  new,  but  has  been 
stated  and  enforced  again  and  again  by  accomplished  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  among  whom  have  been  the  late  Robert 
Rantoul,  the  late  Horace  Mann,  Charles  G.  Loring,  Samuel 
E.  Sewall,  Charles  Sumner,  Salmon  P.  Chase.  We  believe 
that  their  reasoning  has  never  been  answered,  and  never  will  be. 

To  the  above  might  be  added  a  long  catalogue  of  State  judges 
and  statesmen,  who  admit  that  the  argument  for  the  construc- 
tion is  unanswerable,  but  they  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  practice 
has  been  otherwise  settled  by  Congress  and  the  federal  judiciary, 
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they  prefer,  some  for  the  better  recovery,  as  they  suppose,  of 
their  slaves,  and  others  from  a  habit  of  setting  precedent  above 
principle,  to  let  it  go  on. 

They  see  tbe  truth,  and  they  approve  it,  too  ; 
THey  see  the  false,  and  yet  the  false  pursue. 

In  this  category  we  count  the  late  Andrew  P.  Butler,  senator, 
Artemas  Burt,  representative,  a  superior  lawyer,  and  Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett,  senator,  all  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  late 
Daniel  Webster. 

But  suppose  this  construction  is  scouted,  which  is  easy  ;  then 
the  scoffers  have  this  alternative,  to  maintain  that  each  of  the 
three  clauses  carries,  by  implication,  a  grant  of  power  to  con- 
gress, and  ihei/  have  no  other  alternative.  If  they  so  hold,  they 
are  bound  in  consistency,  self-respect  and  common  decency,  to 
demand  that  the  power,  so  carried,  shall  be  exerted  forthwith 
to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  the  freemen  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  slave  States,  as  well  as  the  slave-holder's  property 
in  his  fellow-men  in  the  free  States!  None  can  be  so  '"^  sound 
on  the  goose  "  as  not  to  agree  to  this.  It  is  truth  of  the  oldest 
kind,  wrought  into  proverbs  by  nations  and  ages,  and  settled 
beyond  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  Judge's  Bull  and  the  Farmer's 
Ox.  ^  Tis  a  poor  rule  that  ivill  not  ivork  both  ivays.  What  is 
sauce  for  goose,  is  sauce  for  gander.  If  one  be  a  great  gander, 
he  will  not  knock  under  to  the  goose,  not  even  "  the  great 
Michi-gander,"  now  that  he  has  ceased  to  flatter  himself  with 
the  idea  of  doing  the  spread  eagle ! 

But  it  is  asserted  by  "  the  outer  barbarians,"  and  echoed  by 
the  inner  ones,  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  overruling  neces- 
sity for  these  laws  to  save  the  throats  of  the  masters,  just  as 
Mr.  Everett  thought  in  1852  that  such  a  necessity  might  arise 
for  stealing  Cuba.  No  doubt  the  Carolinians  set  a  high  value 
upon  their  throats.  It  is  the  more  surprising  that  they  commit 
treason  !  It  is  natural  that  they  should  think  them  worth  pre- 
serving. If  it  be  an  error,  it  is  venial.  To  one  who  said  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  '' I  must  live,"  the  Doctor  replied,  gravely,  "Sir, 
I  see  no  necessity  for  that."  We  have  no  desire  to  treat  the 
Carolinians  with  the  Doctor's  rigor.     We  have  no  quarrel  with 
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tliem  for  wishing  to  preserve  their  throats,  but  for  behaving  as 
if  theirs  were  the  only  throats  in  the  world  worth  preserving. 
Supposing  a  necessity  for  South  Carolina,  Canaanitish  as  she  is, 
to  live,  it  does  not  follow  that  others  are  to  die  like  dogs  or  live 
as  slaves  to  save  or  serve  her !  Live  and  let  lice  is  the  Yankee 
axiom.  We  have  no  wish  to  exclude  her  from  the  benefit  of  it, 
even  while  she  violates  the  condition,  so  long  as  there  is  any 
hope  of  her.  We  admit  that  she  "  must  live,"  if  it  bo  only  to 
scourge  us  for  our  national  sins,  and  particularly  for  that  of 
suffering  her  to  sin  so  often  and  so  long  witli  impunity.  And 
if  the  All-wise  and  Just  be  strict  to  mark  iniquity,  and  hold  us 
to  full  expiation,  she  has  a  great  while  to  live.  Here,  then, 
whatever  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  thought  of  the  case,  we  have 
an  appreciable  necessity  for  her  throat  not  to  be  cut.  And  now 
we  will  deal  for  a  moment  with  her  idea  of  the  overruling 
necessity  of  wicked  laws  as  the  means  of  saving  her  throat. 

North  Carolina  repealed  the  law  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  she  still  lives,  and  lives  in  remarkable  tranquillity,  notwith- 
standing she  has  so  turbulent  and  unscrupulous  a  neighbor. 
How  has  Virginia,  and,  above  all,  Maryland,  with  more  com- 
merce than  all  the  seceding  States  together,  except  Louisiana, 
lived  without  it  ?  Why  did  none  of  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  with  ten  slaves  to  every  white,  discover  this  evident 
and  terrible  necessity  ?  Why  did  South  Carolina  herself  aban- 
don the  execution  of  the  law  in  respect  to  British  vessels,  so 
that  American  seamen,  as  it  was  said  twenty-five  years  ago, 
were  in  the  habit  of  fleeing  in  South  Carolina  to  British  vessels 
for  protection  ?  Why,  in  a  law  so  savage  and  inexorable  against 
defenceless  merchantmen  and  their  unhappy  crews,  did  colored 
men,  at  the  guns  of  a  man-of-war,  escape  this  persecution,  by 
being  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  from  the  beginning  ? 
Were  they  less  dangerous  to  the  Carolinians  ? 

In  the  only  case  arising  under  this  law,  which  has  ever  been 
tried,  Judge  Johnson  said : 

''Neither  of  the  gentlemen  [Messrs.  Hunt  and  Holmes, 
counsel  of  tlie  State,]  has  attempted  to  show  that  it  does  not 
clash  with  the  constitution,  but  both  have  strenuously  contended 
that  ex  necessitate^  it  was  a  power  which  the  State  must  and 
would  exercise,  and  Mr.  Holmes  concluded  with   the   decla- 
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ration,  that  if  dissolution  was  the  alternative,  he  was  readj  to 
meet  it." 

Thus,  of  old,  did  the  Satanic  spirit,  warring  against  Heaven, 

With  necessity, 
The  tyrant's  plea  excuse  his  deviHsh  deeds. 

The  Carolina  gentlemen  give  us  the  doctrine  of  devils  with- 
out their  eloquence  to  adorn  it.  Dr.  Franklin  thought  it  as 
senseless  to  argue  against  some  men  as  to  spit  against  the  wind. 
We  quote  on  the  point  of  necessity,  a  southern  authority,  which 
we  presume  to  be  eminent  in  southern  estimation,  no  other 
than  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  late  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury,  and  now  ''  president  of  the  congress  of  the  confeder- 
ate States."  In  a  report,  made  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1856,  he  said  : — 

'*^No  necessity  can  justify  the  exercise  of  undelegated  power. 
If  the  discharge  of  duties  require  the  exercise  of  powers,  other 
than  those  you  are  now  possessed  of,  'you  must  seek  that  from 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  which  you  cannot  obtain 
from  a  mere  plea  of  necessity." 

Besides  seeking  instant  redress  and  future  security  for  the 
colored  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  there  is  another  thing,  if 
possible,  still  more  urgent  to  be  done  by  northern  men,  who 
maintain  the  authority  of  congress  to  pass  fugitive  slave  bills. 
They  must  demand  immediate  and  stringent  legislation,  backed, 
if  necessary,  by  steamers  and  armies,  to  protect  from  lynching, 
robbery  and  murder,  their  ivhite  fellow-citizens,  who  visit  the 
south  on  business  or  otherwise.  Indeed,  they  ought  to  feel  deep 
sorrow  and  remorse  for  not  having  done  their  utmost  long 
before  this,  to  arrest  the  horrid  and  systematic  crimes,  com- 
mitted in  that  quarter,  against  northern  and  other  strangers, 
not  only  guiltless  of  offence,  but  unaccused  of  any — crimes, 
which,  if  fully  developed  by  a  narrator  on  the  spot,  would 
shock  and  disgust,  even  more  than  did  the  enormities  of  the 
Thugs,  the  reading  public  of  Europe  and  America.  The  plun- 
dering, and  murderous  savages,  composing  southern  mobs  and 
vigilance  committees,  have  rendered  the  greatest  part  of  the 
slave-holding  region  more  formidable  to  travellers  and  strangers, 
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than  the  ranges  of  the  Bedoweens,  Oiirds,  and  Comanches. 
Clamorous,  merciless,  blood-thirsty  rabbleraents,  start  up  instan- 
taneously at  the  mad-dog  cry  of  abolitionist,  or  even  northerner, 
and  farther  infuriated  by  whisky,  an  auxiliary  institution,  they 
are  wielded  by  vigilance  committees,  demagogue-attorneys, 
quack-doctors,  and  by  politicians  of  every  stripe,  seeking  to 
acquire  power,  or  desiring  to  use  brute  force  for  any  unliallowed 
purpose  or  pitiless  deed.  Under  this  dynastj^  society  has 
reached  that  condition  of  ancient  barbarism,  in  which  stranger 
was  synonymous  with  enemy.  Prudence  and  silence  are  no 
security.  If  a  man  holds  any  shade  of  opinion,  adverse  to 
slavery,  however  moderate  or  profoundly  buried  in  his  own 
bosom,  he  may  find  himself,  at  any  moment,  perhaps  when 
sleeping.in  his  bed  at  midnight,  compelled  to  choose,  on  the 
instant,  between  taking  to  lying  and  taking  a  lyncliing. 

Nor  is  it  any  exemption  to  entertain  no  particular  opinions. 
He  whose  thoughts  have  never  learned  to  stray  beyond  animal 
life  and  material  pursuits,  who  knows  no  difference  of  East, 
West,  North  and  South,  except  by  had  debts^  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  victims.  Such  cases  i)ay^  as  well  as  glut  a  blind  and 
i]idiscriminate  hatred  and  vindictive  rage  against  all  Northern 
persons  without  distinction  of  sex. 

We  present  as  a  general  illustration,  a  condensed  account  of 
the  case  of  a  young  Irishman,  selected  from  hundreds,  because 
the  Irish  in  America  are  so  generally  regarded  as  pro-slavery, 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same  presumption  of  guilt ''  on 
the  goose,"  till  they  are  proved  innocent,  as  other  strangers ; 
and  also  to  show  how  popular  tuniult,  riot  and  outrage  are 
allied  and  cooperate  with  magisterial  arbitrariness,  meanness 
and  brutality. 

A  year  ago  last  January,  James  Crangale  went  to  Augusta, 
Ga.,  to  collect  a  debt,  for  which  he  had  recovered  judgment  in 
the  Georgia  courts,  and  held  an  execution.  The  first  night  of 
his  arrival  he  received  a  warning  from  a  person,  professing  to 
represent  the  vigilance  committee,  to  quit  the  city  forthwith. 
He  learned  from  the  messenger  that  he  was  charged  with 
abolitionism !  He  utterly  denied  it,  and  explained  fully  his 
real  errand.  Having  done  this,  he  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter,  and  retired  to  bed  in  a  chamber  of  the  principal  hotel 
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of  the  place.  At  midnight  he  was  dragged  from  his  bed  by  a 
vigilance  committee  consisting  of  some  twenty  persons,  backed 
by  a  mob  outside.  Tliis  committee  took  possession  of  his  valise 
and  coat,  containing  his  pocket-book.  It  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dence at  his  trial,  that  the  original  intention  was  to  hang  him 
at  once  to  a  lamp-post  in  front  of  his  hotel.  But  for  some  cause 
they  changed  their  purpose,  took  him  to  the  guard-house  and 
locked  him  in  a  cell.  Tlie  next  day  a  justice  of  the  peace  came 
to  his  cell  and  demanded  the  key  of  his  valise.  He  declined  to 
deliver  it,  whereupon  his  visitor  declared  that  his  refusal  would 
confirm  his  guilt,  and  that  he  himself  would  call  the  vigilance 
committee,  and  have  him  hung  forthwith.  Upon  this  persua- 
sion the  key  was  delivered  up.  The  next  morning  he  was 
taken  out,  and  conducted  to  the  court  house,  and  on  the  way 
was  for  the  first  time  arrested  on  a  warrant,  in  which  he  was 
charged  with  exciting  insurrection  of  slaves,  a  capital  offence, 
for  which  he  was  to  be  immediately  tried  by  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  one  of  them  his  late  visitor.  Happy  for  him,  and  with- 
out doubt  the  means  of  saving  his  life,  was  the  engagement  of 
Ool.  CcJMMiNG,  an  able  lawyer  and  kind  and  generous  man,  as 
his  counsel.  Of  five  witnesses  examined  for  the  prosecution,  it 
appeared  on  close  cross-examination,  that  not  one  had  ever 
heard  him  utter  an  abolition  sentiment  or  word,  but  they  had 
heard  from  a  plenty  of  others,  that  they  had.  The  evidence 
too  all  pointed  at  the  mercantile  house  of  Gray  &,  Turley,  of 
Savannah  and  Augusta,  the  debtors  on  whom  he  had  come  to 
levy  his  execution,  as  the  authors  of  the  calumny  ;  but  at  this 
point  the  court  arrested  and  diverted  inquiry,  because  they  said 
it  would  injure  the  trade  of  the  city  with  the  North !  Col. 
Gumming  made  an  able  and  fearless  defence  of  his  client,  by 
which  the  rabble  were  evidently  awed.  He  denounced  these 
vigilance  committees  as  self-constituted,  and  raising  the  cry  of 
"  abolitionist !  "against  Northern  men,  to  effect  their  ruin  and 
divide  the  spoils,  Mr.  Crangale  was  aquitted,  for  there  was 
really  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  against  him  ;  but  the  court 
adjudged  that  he  should  pay  the  costs.  He  asked  to  be  con- 
ducted to  his  hotel  by  the  officer  in  whose  custody  he  was  to  be 
taken  back  to  prison,  to  stand  committed  till  he  paid  for  heat- 
ing the  poker.     There  his  coat  and  valise  were  restored  to  him. 
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minus  Ms  money ^  amounting  to  1100.  He  returned  to  the 
court  and  made  known  his  loss.  Thereupon  the  presiding 
magistrate  told  him  that  he  was  "  a  G—  d — d  fool,"  and  asked 
him  "  if  his  friends  had  not  told  him  he  was  a  fool."  Then  he 
ordered  him  to  open  his  valise,  which  he  declined.  The  court 
insisted,  declaring  that  if  any  abolition  documents  were  found 
in  it,  they  would  hang  him  yet.  "  There  were  boys  enough 
about  to  do  it."  Mr.  Orangale  replied,  that  the  key  having 
been  out  of  his  possession  two  days,  he  could  not  be  certain 
that  those  who  had  taken  his  money  out,  had  not  put  some- 
thing else  in.  He  was,  however,  compelled  by  threats  to  yield, 
and  thus  encounter  a  new  peril  of  his  life.  Nothing  was  found 
except  the  papers  in  the  suit  of  Orangale  against  Gray  &  Tur- 
ley.  Then  the  court  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  vigilance 
committee  to  inform  him  that  the  prisoner  had  no  money,  and 
to  request  him  to  come  himself  and  pay  the  bill  of  costs.  That 
person  returned  a  fiat  refusal.  Then  the  court  despatched  a 
messenger  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who 
had  entered  the  complaint  of  exciting  insurrection,  but  he 
could  not  be  found.  Mr.  Orangale  was  then  remanded.  He 
endured  incarceration  a  number  of  days  more,  until  thorougliiy 
satisfied  that  there  was  neither  honor,  honesty,  shame,  nor  sus- 
ceptibility of  remorse  in  this  popular  and  official  canaille^ 
neither  fear  of  God  nor  regard  to  man.  Again  he  communi- 
cated his  situation  to  Ool.  Gumming,  wlio  generously  came 
forward,  paid  the  bill  and  set  the  captive  free.  The  bill 
amounted  to  115.30,  $11  of  which  was  for  his  arrest,  and  prob- 
ably an  additional  profit  of  the  vigilance  committee. 

Instances  of  this,  not  fatal  kind,  have  occurred  without 
number,  but  they  are  of  a  mild  type. 

In  North-eastern  Texas,  from  last  midsummer  to  autumn, 
befell  the  most  frightful,  causeless  and  inexplicable  menslaughter 
that  has  signalized  the  ferocity  of  American  slavery,  or  stained 
the  annals  of  our  country.  An  intense  drought  prevailed, 
and  destructive  fires  occurred.  Dallas,  a  considerable  county 
town,  was  burned.  It  was  said  that  the  fire  was  kindled  in  a 
number  of  places,  but  no  proof  of  this  has  appeared ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  have  been  repeated  contradictions  of  it,  and  the 
fact  that  the  fire  took  place  on  Sunday,  a  little  after  dinner, 
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affords  a  strong  presumption  that  such  was  not  the  case..  Men, 
moreover,  select  night  and  darkness  for  such  deeds !  But  a 
yigilance  committee  proceeded  to  put  slaves  to  the  torture  to 
extort  confessions.  The  rule  of  this  practice,  universal  in  the 
South,  and  shocking  to  us,  when  we  read  of  it  in  the  histories 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the  dark  ages,  is  to  tie  up  or  tie  down 
and  whip  till  the  desired  confession  is  obtained,  even  if  it  be 
unto  death.  Many  a  poor  slave  has  nobly  died  a  martyr  rather 
than  bear  false  witness.  Of  course  fictitious  tales  will  be 
invented  in  the  pauses  of  probation,  to  meet  the  demand,  as  has 
happened  in  all  ages,  and  with  men  of  high  character  and 
culture.  It  is  no  peculiar  reproach  of  the  ignorant  and  de- 
graded slave.  On  this  occasion  a  number  of  slaves  confessed 
to  firing  the  town  with  the  aid  of  other  slaves,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  ivhites.  Although  it  was  represented  that  the 
entire  town  was  swept  by  the  flames,  it  must  have  remained 
rather  populous,  to  do  and  suffer  all  the  hanging  that  was 
done.  Confessions  were  also  made,  that  poison  had  been  given 
out  by  whites,  to  be  put  in  the  wells  and  in  the  food  of  fami- 
lies by  the  slaves.  According  to  newspaper  reports,  and  private 
letters  published  in  nev^^spapers,  sixty  persons  were  hung  at 
this  place.  Among  them  were  a  number  of  whites,  mostly 
from  the  Western  States,  but  there  is  no  information  how 
many.  In  one  batch  of  twenty  sufferers,  it  was  stated  that  two 
were  white.  •  Fires  occurred  in  rapid  succession  in  other  local- 
ities and  counties  of  the  same  section.  Henderson,  another 
county  town,  was  said,  and  probably  believed,  to  have  been 
fired  in  several  places ;  but  this  was  subsequently  and  most 
positively  denied.  The  executions  were  continued  apparently, 
and  as  some  of  the  Texan  presses  said,  with  demoniacal  delight 
in  blood ;  and  hideous  sights  and  horrid  sensations  became,  for 
a  season,  articles  of  the  first  necessity  in  Texan  life.  Many 
were  done  to  death  under  the  charge  of  distributing  or  apply- 
ing strychnine,  till  the  whole  number  of  the  dead  exceeded  two 
hundred.  It  has  not  appeared  that  these  massacres  proceeded 
on  any  other  evidence  than  the  confessions  extorted  from  slaves, 
whose  evidence,  under  no  circumstances,  is  admitted  against 
whites  in  the  Texan  courts.  It  is  avowed  by  pro-slavery  letter 
writers,  that  some  were  hung  on  7nere  suspicion.     Of  course 
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there  were  no  trials.  We  imagine  we  hear  some  Texan  ex- 
claim, "  That  would  have  spoiled  the  fun  !  "  Several  Methodist 
ministers  were  hung,  and  one  lady  of  intelligence  and  worth,  a 
Mrs.  Foster,  on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  The  whites  were  all  from  the 
North,  and  the  question  was  agitated  of  expelling  the  Northern 
settlerge/^  masse^  though  very  numerous,  large  owners  of 
property,  and  sufferers  by  the  fires.  Probably  it  would  have 
been  the  greatest  favor  that  could  have  been  done  them. 

Dreadful  as  these  facts  are,  there  remains  one  more  dreadful 
than  them  all.  Communications  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
in  Texas,  including  their  governor,  affirm,  that  the  accusations 
were  all  forged,  the  confessions  all  false  ;  that  wliat  tlie  poor 
tortured  slaves  showed  as  strychnine,  to  make  good  their 
confessions  on  the  rack,  was  found  on  chemical  analysis,  to 
contain  no  trace  of  poison  ;  that  the  fires  were  generally,  acci- 
dental, catching  by  reason  of  the  parched  condition  of  that 
whole  region ;  that  there  were  a  good  many  thieves  and  robbers 
about,  as  there  always  are,  who  probably  set  some  fires  to  facil- 
itate or  cover  their  depredations ;  that  all  the  ordinary  causes, 
and  all  the  extraordinary  casualties,  were  imputed  to  Metho- 
dists, chiefly  ministers,  and  to  abolitionists,  and  these  all 
lumped  with  Black  Republicans,  to  make  political  capital ! 
Notwithstanding  these  exposures,  of  whose  general  correctness 
there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  seceding  orators,  and  late 
senators  of  the  United  States,  have  repeated  the  exploded 
calumny,  placing  it  among  the  justifications  of  secession. 
No  wonder,  for  never  was  fraudulent  bankrupt  more  put  to  it 
to  make  a  decent  schedule. 

It  is  believed  that  not  less  than  tiventy  to  twenty -five  Northern 
men,  generally  sojourners  in  the  State,  perished  in  this  perse- 
cution. During  the  last  year,  ending  Dec.  31,  1860,  sixteen 
Northern  citizens  were  murdered  in  other  slave  States.  Their 
inventive  genius,  which  had  not  in  the  past  shed  mucli  brilliancy 
on  our  national  annals,  has  been  taxed  to  devise  new  and  inge- 
nious methods  of  torture  and  death.  It  was  the  favorite  study 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  tyrants  of  antiquity ;  but  when 
the  people  recovered  their  rights,  and  "  God  made  inquisition 
for  blood,"  they  perished  by  their  own  cruel  devices.  Two 
white  men  were  headed  up  alive  in  barrels,  and  rolled  into  the 
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Mississippi— one  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  one  at  Friar's  Point, 
Miss.,  and  one  in  like  manner  into  the  Alabama  river.  Seven 
hundred  and  twenty-three  Northern  men,  during  the  same  year, 
were  violently  expelled,  or  on  their  arrival  by  the  steamers, 
turned  back,  and  not  permitted  to  land.  Of  the  latter  there  were 
one  hundred  and  twenty,  A  large  proportion  of  the  whole 
were  lynched  by  bloody  stripes,  shaving  or  half-shaving  the 
head,  whiskers  and  mustaches ;  tarring,  feathering,  and  riding 
on  rails,  nearly  drowning  or  hanging,  and  repeating  the  operation 
after  resuscitation.  One  man  was  hung  five  times  till  the 
agony  was  over,  and  then  let  down.  There  is  no  probability 
that  we  have  had  accounts  of  all  the  cases,  and  especially  of 
the  worst.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Southern  presses,  to 
whom  we  must  be  chiefly  indebted  for  this  kind  of  information, 
often  observe  on  these  subjects  a  severe  reticence.  Very 
recently  a  Massachusetts  pedlar  has  returned,  who  "declares  that 
two  northern  men  to  his  knowledge,  were  hung,  of  whom  not 
the  slightest  public  mention  has  been  made. 

Such  tragedies,  though  of  late  more  frequent  and  more 
bloody,  are  not  new.  They  happened  in  the  South,  with  catas- 
trophes more  or  less  shocking,  seventy  years  ago.  They  com- 
menced with  the  practical  development  of  the  Quaker  and 
Franklin  movement  of  emancipation  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  at 
that  day  the  Quakers  were  the  exclusive  or  nearly  exclusive 
sufferers.  The  celebrated  and  venerable  minister  of  the 
Friends,  Elias  Hicks,  was  threatened  with  violence  and 
death.  Sixty-eight  years  ago,  Eli  Whitney's  great  invention^ 
the  cotton-gin,  was  seized  and  dragged  from  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  General  Greene  in  Georgia  by  a  mob  of  chivalrous 
burglars  of  the  highest  respectability,  before  he  could  obtain  a 
patent ;  and  he  was  thus  wholly  despoiled  of  the  profits  during 
the  first  fourteen  years.  When  he  applied  to  Congress  to  extend 
it  for  a  second  term,  the  Southern  members  went  en  masse 
against  it,  and  it  was  rejected  ! 

That  such  monstrous  and  heart-rending  facts,  such  massive, 
overwhelming,  merciless  and  bloody  enormities,  that  words  are 
weak  and  tire  to  detail  them,  should  be  forgotten,  or  ignored 
during  all  the  clamor  for  new  concessions,  new  guarantees  of 
slavery  and  its  crimes,  and  humble  atonement,  in  bated  breath 
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and  self-abasing  acts,  for  giving  our  votes  for  a  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  as  the  constitution  requires, 
is  in  our  view  the  most  melancholy  circumstance  attending  our 
present  troubles.  That  a  headlong  hurry  of  old  Massachusetts 
to  unconditional  surrender  and  self-degradation,  a  blind  and 
insensate  furor,  intolerant  of  pause  or  reason,  trampling  down 
with  heels  of  hired  ruffians,  the  most  precious  of  constitutional 
and  God-given  liberties,  "  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to 
argue  freely  according  to  conscience," — should  have  derived 
their  origin,  and  greatest  pressure  from  a  class  of  men  in  our 
midst,  for  whose  gain  many,  and  through  whose  criminal 
indifference  in  the  past  and  in  power,  all  these  innocent  victims 
have  been  immolated — is  an  inexpressible  aggravation  of  our 
grief.  It  impresses  us  with  fear  that  absorbing  selfishness, 
forgetfulness  or  contempt  of  eternal  principles,  which  are  the 
law  of  God,  and  utter  insensibility  to  others'  wrongs  and  woes, 
have  become  so  inveterate  emd  predominant  in  our  national  life, 
that  there  is  little  left  of  all  that  we  have  inherited  and  abused, 
which  a  just  God  can,  consistently  with  his  justice,  spare. 

In  point  of  morals,  no  State  nor  citizen  is  bound  to  submit 
to  an  enactment,  which  manifestly  violates  fundamental  and 
constitutional  rights.  It  is  void  from  the  beginning,  and  never 
was  nor  can  be  for  a  moment,  law.  Prudence  would  indeed 
dictate  that  the  peace  of  a  community  should  not  be  disturbed 
and  life,  property  and  the  arts  and  pursuits  of  peace,  put  at 
hazard  except  for  gvievances  of  the  gravest  character.  But 
there  are  peaceful  methods  of  checking  the  encroachments  of 
lawless  power,  and  holding  at  bay  the  wild  impatience  of 
despotism  roaring  and  gnashing  for  its  prey.  Such  a  mode  is 
to  interpose  legal  impediments,  as  did  Hampden  in  resistance  of 
taxation  by  royal  prerogative,  and  by  that  resistance  determined 
the  advent  of  the  great  English  Revolution,  the  mother  of  the 
American,  and  starting  upon  the  same  principle.  But  how 
trivial  was  this  cause  in  comparison  with  that  of  personal  liberty 
and  safety ! 

That  the  personal  liberty  law  is  such  a  mode  of  resistance, 
and  just  as  legal  as  resistance  in  a  judicial  court,  we  do  not 
doubt.  Indeed  it  proposes  no  other.  The  fugitive  slave  bill  pre- 
cludes such  resistance,  robbing  us  of  the  common  right  of  appeal. 
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Among  its  deadly  sins  is  the  crowning  one,  that  it  does  not 
permit  its  sins  to  be  inquired  into,  and  brought  to  the  test  of 
reason  and  the  constitution.  They  are  to  be  sacred  and  in- 
violable, exempted  from  scrutiny  and  discussion,  like  the  Holy 
Inquisition  and  "  the  peculiar  institution." 

The  bill  forbids  us  to  go  into  a  respectable  court,  like  James 
Otis  on  the  writs  of  assistance,  and  show  the  rights  of  free-born 
Englishmen,  as  we  then  were,  and  extort  even  from  a  Hutchinson 
the  confession  that  "  the  court  can  see  no  foundation"  for  the 
writs;  in  other  words  that  the  whole  thing  is  founded  in 
usurpation  and  despotic  power.  What  the  fugitive  slave  bill 
unconstitutionally  takes  away,  the  personal  liberty  law  consti- 
tutionally restores ;  and  it  does  not  betray  conscious  guilt  by 
throwing  insuperable  or  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  trial  of 
its  own  constitutionality.  The  opportunity  for  this  has  been 
open  for  six  years  to  the  counsel  of  claimants,  and  to  the 
general  government,  the  general  agent  of  the  slave-holders.  If 
our  law  had  been  believed  by  them  to  be  unconstitutional  and 
void,  would  they  have  neglected  to  blast  it  with  nullity  by  a 
bolt  from  the  supreme  tribunal  ?  Not  one  tithe  of  the  effort, 
which  they  have  put  forth  to  drive  you  to  a  repeal,  would 
have  been  necessary  for  its  annihilation  by  our  own  learned 
and  upright  judiciary,  and  by  that  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  neither.  Until  it  has  been  tested  and  failed  to  stand  the  test, 
the  legislature  in  the  present  division  of  opinion,  is  under  no 
obligation,  moral  or  constitutional,  to  touch  it,  even  if  that  were 
not  a  void  Act,  with  which  it  is  accused  of  conflicting.  If 
that  is  a  void  Act,  then  there  is  nothing  with  which  ours,  even 
according  to  its  enemies,  does  conflict  ;  for  even  they  do 
not  pretend  that  it  conflicts  directly  with  the  constitution, 
but  only  with  a  law,  which  they  claim  that  the  constitution 
authorizes. 

But  in  the  present  dragonade  to  compel  a  compromise  with 
treason,  and  amid  the  daily  threats,  tlie  insults,  and  actual 
hostilities  of  traitors,  their  aiders  and  comforters — when  the 
rankest  requirements,  looking  to  nothing  less  than  our  entire 
and  unalterable  constitutional  subjugation,  are  boldly  made; 
shall  we  basely  succumb  and  make  a  rush  and  ''  a  mush  of 
concession"?     While  South  Carolina  and  almost  every  other 
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insurgent  State  are  maintaining,  and  have  been  maintaining 
thirty  to  forty  years  an  inhuman  enactment,  pronounced  thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  by  her  own  eminent  juridical  son  and  citizen, 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  void ;  and  obstructed  only  by 
the  club-law  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  from  being  so 
pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal  known  at  that  time  in  the 
land — and  all  this  for  the  invasion  and  subversion  of  Personal 
Liberty  ; — shall  Massachusetts  repeal,  or  on  the  present  evi- 
dence change  a  law,  never  pronounced  by  any  court  to  be 
unconstitutional,  never  even  arraigned  as  such  before  any  court, 
and  whose  only  sin,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  it  aims  to  preserve 
and  defend  Personal  Liberty. 

DAVID  LEE  CHILD. 
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SlRE, 

Tons  avez  fait  une  mauvaise  action.  Ce  n'est  pas  tout  d^etre  rod,  le 
trone  ne  fut-il  qu'un  ballot ;  11  faut  encore  etre  fiddle  k  la  Constitution.  Je 
vous  parle  sans  flatterie  ;  puisque  j^ai  entamd  votre  chapitre,  j^irai  jusqu'au 
bout  de  la  bobine.  Mais  je  demanderai  auparavant  k  faire  un  retour 
suf  le  passe. 

Si,  an  seizieme  siecle,  du  temps  que  Tbomas  Morus  griffonnait  son  Utopie.., 
Mais  non^  c'est  remonter  trop  haut...  Si,  au  dix-septieme  siecle,  au  moment  oil 
Fenelon  dlucubrait  son  royaume  de  Saknte,  un  voyant  avait  pris  la  parole  et 
avait  dit  : 

**  J^ai  trouvd  un  telescope  qui  plonge  dans  le  temps  comme  Pautre 
plonge  dans  Fespace  ! . . . .  Or^  je  vols  au  bout  de  ma  lunette  quel- 
que  chose  de  plus  merveiileux  que  VUto^pie  de  Morus  et  la  Saknte  de  Parche^ 
veque  de  Gambrai. 

"  Je  vols  au  dela  du  soleil  couchant,  de  Pautre  cotd  de  PAtlantique,  un 
morceau  de  continent  vingt  fois  grand  comme  la  France,  avec  deux  fa9ades 
sur  deuxmers,  I'une  sur  PEurope,  Pautre  sur  PAsie.  ,  On  dirait  le  centre  du 
monde,  Pempire  du  milieu,  Au  premier  coup  d^oeil,  c^est  une  contree  r^- 
barbative,  h^rissee  de  foDrres  ou  inondee  de  savanes.  Une  soixaiitaine  de 
rivik*es  encore  anonymes  courent  a  Paventure  et  interceptent  de  toutes 
parts  le  passage.  11  n'y  a  la  d'autres  habitants  que  des  loups  ou  des^  bi- 
sons, et  9a  et  la  des  hommes  si  Pen  veut,  c^est-a-dire^  des  carnassiers  sur 
deux  jambes  qui,  aprfes  six  mille  ans  de  reflexion,  n^ont  pu  acquerir  d^autre 
talent  que  de  faire  du  feule  soir  pour  maDger  de  la  chair  grillee. 

''  Et  pourtant  c^est  sur  cette  terre  desordonnde,  encore  dans  la  toilette  du 
deluge,  que  de  braves  gens  chassds  dAngleterre  pour  un  point  douteux 
d^interprdtation  biblique  viendront  chercher  un  refuge  avec  leurs  femmes 
et  leurs  enfants,  afin  d'avoir  le  droit  de  comprendre  la  Bible  a  leur  fa90D. 
Combien  seront-ils?  A  peine  une  poignee  d'hommes,  le  chargement  d'une  ga- 
liotte.  lis  chanteront  un  psaume  en  touchant  ce  nouvel  hemisphere,  et,  je- 
tant  un  regard  religieux  sur  le  sol  convert  de  neige,  ils  mettront  la  main  a 
la  pioche. 

^Mls  n^auront  qu^une  ambition  :  la  pri^re  et  le  travail  ;  la  prifere  pour 
gagner  une  autre  vie,  le  travail  pour  gagner  le  loisir  de  la  pri^re.  Apres 
avoir  defrichd  le  littoral,  ils  attaqueront  bravemeat  la  barriere  murmurante 
de  la  foret  vierge,  prolougde  k  Pinfini;  ils  delivreront  le  sol  prisonnier  ense- 
veil  sous  une  nuit  de  verdure;  ils  le  mettront  en  relation  directe  avec  le  ciel, 
et  le  ciei  y  descendra  en  rosee  et  en  moissons 
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"  Et  ils  iront  toujours.  En  avant!  Qo  ahead!  sera  le  mot  d^ordre  de  cette 
race  heroi9_iie.  Gette  contr^e  reyeche,  d'ailletirs,  cache  rune  arriere-pensee  de 
bienveillance.  Elle  n^attend  qu'une  parole  de  Flioirinie  pour  passer  h  la 
civilisation.  Voici  des  lacs  immenses,  ou  plutot  des  mediterran^es  appe- 
lees  ^  un  service  de  cabotage,  et  les  soixantes  rivieres,  embarrassantes  an 
premier  moment,  serviront  plus  tard  de  routes  ambulantes  pour  relier  entre 
eux  les  divers  centres  de  population.  Enfin,  le  grand  fleuve  collecteur  du 
Mississippi  ramassera  tons  cescoursd'eau  navigables  dans  sa  promenade 
de  mille  lieues,  et  les  emportera  triomphalement  avec  leurs  flotilles  dans  le 
golfe  du  Mexique. 

"  Et  ils  iront  toujours  et  toujours  k  Pouest,  car  la  civilisation  marche  com- 
me  le  soleil,  et,  quelque  part  qu'ils  aillent,  ils  retrouveront  le  meme  climat 
qu^en  Angle terre,  le  memehiver,  le  meme  ^te.  li  ne  tiendra  qu'a  eux  de 
croire  quails  avaient  cousu  les  saisons  de  PEurope  dans  les  plis  de  leur 
manteau.  Ils  pourront  done  transporter  dans  leur  nouvelle  r^dence  les 
productions  de  Paucienne  :  le  ble,  le  chanvre,  leur  potager,  leur  verger.  lis 
pourront  emmener  avec  eux  leurs  premiere  conipagnons  d'existence:  le  boeuf, 
le  ciieyal,.le  cliien,  W  mquton,  etc.  Hoinmes  et  troupeau,  ils  debarqueront 
aihsi  en  famille,  et,  apres  quinze  cents  lie aei  de  travers^e^  il,s  luiront  Pair 
d^avoir  piss^  sur  Piautre  five  d^une  m^me  patrie; 
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"Mais  ^«  jour  viendraoii  cette  colpriie,  a  peine  agee  d'un  si^cle,  n^e  d^ 
travailj  multiplide  par  le  trava,il,  voudra  rnoiiter  au  raiig  de  nation  et  con- 
duire  elle-meme  son  manage.  11  lui  faudra  lutter  a  ou  trance  centre  .la  md- 
trppole,  Ja  premiere  puissance  maritime,  et  peut-etre,  aussi  la  premiere  puis- 
sance wlitaire  de  TEurope.  Mais  PAmerique  du  Nord  aura  coDfiance  .dans 
sadestin^e;  unevoix  interieure  lui  dira:  Pais  toujours  ce  que  tu  as  peur 
detfaire  I .: . . .  Apres  la  guerre  a  la  nature,  la  guerre  a  PApgleterre ;  ce  n^est 
querchanger  de  champ  d^e  bataille,  et  I'Amerique  gagnera;  la  partie.  Elle 
forceraPAngleterre  a  signer  racte  de  naissance  des  Etats-IJnis,  et  lelende- 
main  rAtlantique  vewa  passer  pourla  premiere  fois  un  drapeau  qui  ne  porter  a 
encore  que  treize^toiles. 

"  Je  ne  sais  comment  et  par  quel  instinct  secret  plus  puissant  que  la  re- 
flexion la  r(^publique  americaine  trouvera  la  forme  de  gouvernement  la  plus 
parfaite  pour  occuper  et  pour  regir  la  moiti^  d-un  continent;  mais  enfin 
elle  la  trouvera,  du  premier  ou  du  second  coup,  peu  importe.  L?individn 
maitre  de  lui-meme  pour  tout  ce  qui  concerne  le.moi  ;  la  commune  indepen- 
dante  dans  ses  actions  pour  tout  ce  qui  regarde  la  vie  de  clocher ;  PEtat  sou- 
verain  pour  tout  ce  qui  intdressela  population  cohstituee  en  corps  d'Etat^ 
et  la  federation,  enfin,  arbitre  supreme  pour  tout  ce  qui  co-interesse  les 
Etats  ;  voila  la  Gonstitution  americaine,  c'est-a-dire  la  socidte  merQe^,c^ 
nature  et  transcrite  sur  le  papier. 

"Le  peuple  souverain  y  delegueira,  mais  y  retiendra  toujours  la  soute- 
raihet^.  Administration,  jury,  legislature,  gouvernement,  tout  pouvoir 
sortira  du  peuple  et  replongera  dans  le  peuple  a  P*rxtinetion  de  son 
mandat. 

"L^election  y  formera  en  quelque  sorte  un  appareil  de  distillation  tou- 
jours en  exercice  qui  vaporisera  Popinion  publique  pour  la  verser  au  pou- 
voir. Au  sommet  de  tout  cela,  enfin,  il  y  aura  un  president  ^lu,  qui  gouver- 
jiera  trente  millions  d'hommes  aux  prix  rdduit  de  cent  vingt  mille  francs,  et 
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tabitera  une   maisonnette.  Quand  il  aura  fini  son  temps,  il  rentrera  dans  1^: 
foTile  et  ira  semer  son  trefle  et  sa  luzerne. 

•'  ''Admirable  organisme  qui  produit  a  la  fois  un  double  mouvement  d'ex-* 
pansion  et  de  concentration  :  d'expansion  pour  coloniser  au  dehors,  de  con* 
centration  ponr  ramener  les  diverse s  colonies  k  Punite  de  patrie.  Et  ain^i 
la  Constitution  americaine  dl^vera  autour  de  la  liberte  autant  d'enceintes , 
retranchees  qu^il  y  aura  d'Etats  dans  la  federation,  si  bien  que,  de  toutes  jtes,>- 
impossibilites,  la  plus  impossible  serait  Phypothese  d^m  Cesar  yankee  qui 
enjamberait  le  cadavre  de  la  republique  pour  escalader  le  souverain  poi|-'> 
Yoir. 

"  A  mesure  que  Immigration  americaine  defrichera  ce  qu'on  n'appeller% 
encore  qu'un  Tem^ozVe,  la  Constitution  dtoilee  accompagnera  en  quelque  sorte 
pas  k  pas,  dans  POiiest,  le  travail  nomade  du  pionnier.  Lorsque  ce  nouveai^ 
Territoire  aura  atteint  un  chiffre  l^gal  de  population,  la  Constitution  le  saU 
sira  immediatement  pour  Pincorporer  dans  la  famille  des  Etats,  et  une  dtoile 
de  plus  brillera  sur  le  drapeau  de  la  rdpublique. 

''  La  federation  polype  repoussera  ainsi  de  bouture,  et  enlacera  toutes 
lesnouvelles  eclosions  de  colonies,  aPOuest,  dans  les  liens  simples  d^uneunj?, 
te  qui  protdge  toutes  les  parties  integrantes  dePUnion,  sans  jamais  pou^oft? 
en  asservir  aucune.  Et,  pourtant,  qui  le  croira  ?  Ce  chef-d'oeuvre  de  Oansti<^ 
tution  sortira  en  quelque  sorte  du  hasard,  ou,  si  vous  aimez  mieux,  d'un 
compromis.  Un  destin  cach^  Paura  sans  doute  dictee,  comme  si  elte  Sevait 
un  jour  porter  un  monde 
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'^  La  libertd  seule  a  le  don  de  creation  ;  grace  k  la  liberte,  la  r^publiqua 
americaine  fera  explosion  dans  Pespace.  L'homme  y  gagnera  le  temps  de 
Vitesse.  A  peine  le  douzi^me  ou  le  quinzieme  fiis  d'un  meme  pere  aura-1>il 
touchd  Page  de  raison,  qu'il  attellera  une  charrette  et  la  chargera  du  bagage 
laconiqiie  d'un  Emigrant;  il  embrassera  ensuite  sa  famille  et  il  fouettera. 
son  clieval. 

'^  Oil  ira-t-il  ?  Au  grand  Quest.  Quand  il  aura  trouvd  une  propriety 
convenable  sur  le  domaine  commun,  il  attaquera  la  foret  a  coups  de  haciej 
il  ensemencera  la  clairi^re  de  mais  et  y  batira  une  cabane  a  la  lisi^re.  La 
jour  ou  il  aura  un  toit  pour  reposer  sa  tete,  il  pensera  que  deux  tetes  y  re« 
poseront  encore  mieux  ;  sur  cette  reflexion,  il  allumera  sa  pipe  et  retouy-? 
nera  sur  son  bidet  au  village  de  son  enfance. 

"  II  y  viendra  chercher  une  compagne  ;  il  epousera  la  premiere  venue* 
II  pourra  mettre  au  hasard  la  main  a  la  loterie,  II  y  puisera  toujours  Pes- 
prit  d'ordre  et  de  travail.  La  vertu,  ,voila  la  dot  de  la  jeune  fille  i^Ta^ri- 
caine.  Quant  a  Pautre  dot,  il  n^en  sera  pas  question.  Comment  vivront 
les  enfants  ?     lis  emigreront  a  leur  tour. 

"  Sitot  que  le  pionnier  aura  re9u  la  benediction  nuptiale,  il  reprendra  en 
compagnie  de  sa  femme  le  chemin  de  sa  cabane  ;  mais  il  emm^ner^  cette 
fois  un  mobilier  et  un  troupeau.  Quelque  temps  apres,  le  predicant  a  cbe- 
val,  charge  de  distribuer  Dieu  dans  le  desert,  passera  devarit  une  nouvelle 
ferme  improvisde,  et  il  verra  un  essaim  de  marmots  jouer  au  seuH  de  la 
porte  sou  Parche  embaum^e  d'un  rosier. 

"  L^homme  attire  Phomme  dans  la  chimie  sociale,  comme  la  mpl^culedans 
un  autre  ordre  de  composition.  Une  nouvelle  cabane  viendra  chercher  le 
voisinage  de  la  cabane  dej^  construite,  par  raison  de  sympathie  en  meme 
temps  que  de  security.     Bientdt  Pindustrie  apportera  son   concours  a  Vam 
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sulture  ;  le  forgeron  allumera  sa  forge  k  cbi6  de  la  ferme  pour  battre  le  eoc 
ie  la  charrue,  le  charron  suivra  le  forgeron  et  le  menuisier  le  charron,  et 
wa^i  de  suite  jusqu'au  tailleur.  L'agriculture  disperse,  Tindustrie  concen- 
Ixe/  Le  village  naitra  de  rindustrie.  Ai-je  besoin  de  prddire  le  premier 
papiiument  public  qu'on  y  elevera  sur  Tepargne  de  la  commune  ?  Oe  sera 
to^tyours  la  maison  d^^cdle. 

''  JJt  pourquoi  non  ?  Le  culte  du  pionnier  protestant  n'est-il  pas  la  Bible  ? 
Sa  pidte  n^est-elle  pas  la  lecture  ?  La  premiere  condition  d'un  citoyen  libre 
d'un  p  )ys  iibre  n'est-elle  pas  de  savoir  lire  au  moins  son  journal  ?  La  reli- 
gjpn  remisera  d'abord  dans  la  salle  de  Pdcole  ;  mais,  avec  le  temps,  elle  aura 
sa.  demeure  a  part,  une  eglise  surmontee  d'un  campanille,  et  la  cloche  0^14- 
brera  dans  le  vent  la  naissance  d'une  nouvelle  commune. 

V  Pour  peu  que  la  commune  trouve  une  circonstance  locale  sympathique 
ib  son 'developpement,  elle  grandira  en  quelque  sorte  a  la  baguette.  Oe 
'^'etaitqu'un  village,  la  voil a  petite  ville,  puis  ville  ordinaire,  grande  ville 
enfin,  metropole  de  cent  mille  ames,  que  dis-je  ?  de  quatre  cent  mille  ames, 
^t  tout  eel  a  en  une  vie  d'homme,  sur  un  sol  ou  la  veille  encore  le  buffalo 
broutait  en  liberte. 

"  Que  sera-ce  done  lorsque  la  vapeur  aura  donne  k  la  civilisation  ameri- 
xa,ine  une  ame  A  la  taille  de  son  audace  ?  Tout  ce  qu^elle  fera  ddsormais, 
mgricultureou  Industrie,  elle  voudra  le  faire  a  la  mdcanique,  labourer  ^  la 
lii^ctnique,  nioissonner  a  la  mecanique.  La  surface  du  sol  tout  enti^re  ne 
sera  plus  qu^une  immense  machine  haletante  toujours  au  travail,     L^Ameri- 

3]!^  du  Nord,  armee  de  la  puissance  de  la  vapeur,  mettra  Fimpossible  au 
^ft  et  ira  jusqa'a  contrefaire  le  miracle.  Elle  jettera,  par  exempfej  un 
chemin  de  fer  de  mille  lieues  en  reconnaissance,  et  la  locomotive,  emportde 
a  travers  Timmeusite  du  vide,  appellera  ^perdument  d^un  coup  de  sifflet  le 
Ian  tome  encore  eofoui  des  villes  futures,  et  ces  villes  sortiront  de  terr0  k 
i'appel  de  la  vapeur  et  prendront  place  au  soleil. 


^  La  tiouvelle  de  cette  prosper  ltd  a  toute  vitesse  passera  la  mer,  et  la  po- 
|>ulation  du  vieux  monde,  ddsherit^e  dY.ne  part  au  sol,  traversera  FAtlantique 
%%  couvrira  d'une  alluvion  vivante  la  terre  predestin^e  de  P Guest.  Oe  sera 
la.  croisade  du  travail.  Toute  IMnergie  de  PEurope,  car  il  faut  avoir  la  fibre 
trempee  pour  courir  la  chance  de  rexpatriation,  viendra  ainsi  enricbir  Pener- 
gie  de  PAmdrique,  et  de  la  combinaison  de  Pune  avec  Pautre,  et  de  Pac- 
tioii  et  de  la  reaction  de  leur  double  electricite,  elle  formera  une  race  li  part, 
hors  de  mesure,  qui  gagnera  un  pouce  de  hauteur  k  chaque  generation. 

^"  L'eldment  saxon  fera  le  terroir  en  quelque  sorte  et  donnera  le  bouquet 
de  la  nouvelle  civilisation.  O'est  lui  qui  imposera  a  P^migration  ^trangfere 
Jlecultedu  travail  et  de  sa  m^re  la  liberty.  II  fera  Poffice  du  tonneau  de 
'Heidelberg,  oil  Pon  versait  chaque  ann^  un  vin  nouveau  qui  prenait  aussi- 
t6t  le  parfum  de  Pancien.  Alors  apparaitra  un  homme  inconnu,  le  dernier 
mot  de  Phomme,  Phomme  maitre  de  lui-meme,  son  propre  souverain,  son 
j)topre  gendarme,  son  propre  pretre,  le  moi  absolu,  le  Yankee.  II  n'atten- 
dra  pa8  que  PEtat  le  protege,  il  se  protegera  ;  que  PEtat  Penrichisse,  il 
S'eiirichira  ;  que  PEtat  i'affuble  d'un  culte  appointe  au  budget,  il  choisira 
lui-meme  s  a  religion  et  il  la  payer  a  sur  son  epargne. 

"Plus  d'oppression  de  conscience  ni  d'aucune  nature,  ni  d'une  classe  sur 
line  autre  classe,  ni  d'une  armee  permanente  sur  toutes  les  classes  de  la  so- 
ciete>     L^Amerique   du  Nord  n'aura  d- armee  que  pour  la   montre,  une  dou- 


zaine  de  mille  hommes  tout  au  plus  sem^s  par  petits  piquets  sur  tbut^ 
Fi^tendue  du  terriioire.  II  n'y  aura  1^  aucune  mauvaise  queue  du  pass^  :  ni; 
droit  d'ainesse,  ni  academie,  ni  broderie,  ni  distinction,  ni  tatous  agel  ura, 
poitrine,  ni  mendicite  d'antichambre,  ni  sindcure  sous  le  nom^  de;  fonction, J 
ni  aumone  sous  le  nom  de  le'compense.  Uhomme  vandra  ce  qu*il  vaudira^;; 
on  n'y  respectera  que  le  travail  ou  le  dollar,  incarnation  du  travail  ;  msiis  iH 
faudra  le  gagner  a  la  sueur  de  son  front,  car  Topinion  regardera  le/(3^r  rmnte^i 
en  Amerique,  comme  un  vol  A,  la  society.  Elle  glorifiera,  en  revanche^ 
toute  esp^ce  de  mdtier.  Travaillez  n'importe  comment ;  soyez  ce  que  vous 
voudrez  :  bottler,  tailleur,  jardinier,,  avocat ;  faites  le  metier  que  vous  vbU^ 
drez,  pourvu  que  vous  payez  loyalement  de  votre  personne.  Tout  etat  en^ 
Amerique  porte  avec  lui  sa  noblesse,  et  un  president  de  la  republique  pour^. 
ra  sortir  d'un  atelier  de  charpente."  ^ 

•  Yoila  ce  qu^un  voyant  aurait  pu  dire  il  y  a  deux  si^cles  ;  mais,  s'il  Pavait 
dit,  on  Faurait  traits  de  visionnaire  ;  peut-etre  meme  Paurait-on  brule  en^, 
place  pnblique,  comme  diiment  atteint  et  convaincu  de  tripotage  avee  le: 
demon.  Et  cependant  la  vision  n^aurait  ete  que  la  rdalite  par  avancement 
d'hpirie.  Si  jamais  il  y  a  eu  une  nation  au  monde  qui  ait  fait  honneuri 
Il  Pesp^ce,  c'est  bien  cette  Amerique  du  Nord  qui  a  pris  pour  consigne^^; 
Dieu  et  la  liberte,  et  qui,  la  Bible  d'une  main  et  la  hache  de  Pautre,  de^^ 
friche  un  monde  a  fond  de  train  et  donne  le  spectacle  de  Phomme  dans  tonte 
la  splendour  desa  vertu. 

■  II  y  a  dans  Pair  de  cette  terre  neuve  je  ne  sais  quel  souffle  de  cette  na-^ 
ture  juvenile,  je  ne  sais  quel  souffle  qui  vivifie  la  poitrine  ;  il  y  a  dans 
Peffluve  une  sante  suppl^mentaire  qui  fortifie  le  corps  aussi  bien  que  la  pen- 
see;  il  y  a  dans  la  collaboration  quotidienne  du  pioonier  avec  la  Proyidence 
quelque  chose  de  religieux  qui  emporte  Pame  en  quel  que  sorte  sur  la  monta* 
gne;  il  y  a  enfin  dans  cette  usine  poetiquei  et  parfumee  de  PagricuU 
ture,  sans  autre  plafond  que  le  ciel,  sans  autre  mur  que  Phorizon,  une  allu^. 
sion  continuelle  a  Pinfini  qui  rappelle  Phomme  a  une  autre  destinee. 

"Mais  pendant  que  la  race  americaine  grandissait  par  le  travail,  que  fai-^ 
siez-vous,  Sire,  de  votre  cote,  vous  et  votre  entourage  ?  Vous  regardiez  di^ 
coin  de  Poeil  la  prospdrite  toujours  croissante  de  votre  voisine  de  POuestj^ 
et  vous  eprouviez  pour  elle  Pamitid  fraternelle  de  Cain.  Vous  conspirie^: 
dansPombre  pour  assebir  sur  la  mine  de  la  republique  la  royautd  de  lai 
cotonnade,  la  majeste  de  la  chemise. 

Vous  aviez  eu  le  malheur  de  naitre  trop  pr^s  du  soleil,  dans  une  colonie 
de  mauvaise  origine  qui  avait  eu  pour  parrain  le  roi  de  la  ddbauche  et 
pour  marraineP^cume  de  Parmee  Jacobite.  Le  premier  palatin  appel^  par 
la  constitution  de  Locke  A  gouverner  la  Caroline  dtait,  je  crois  bien,  ce  ge« 
neral  Monck,  ce  traitre  galonne  qui  vendit  k  prix  d^argent  la  liberty  de  sa 
patrie.  Un  coquin,  Sire,  voila  votre  aieul  ;  vous  avea  tenii  parole  a  votre 
noblesse. 


Pourquoi  done  voulez-vous  dechirer  en  deux  cette  radieuse  republique 
americaine,  la  joie  et  la  gloire  de  Phumanite  ?  II  faut  bien  le  dire  pom 
Pinstruction  du  siecle  et  pour  apprendre  Phomme  a  faire  toujours  quand 
meme  son  devoir.  La  Constitution  americaine  avait  accompli  assurement 
le  consummatum  est  de  la  sagesse;  mais  elle  avait  manque  de^  courage  sux 
un  paragraphe,  et  sa  lachete  devait  compromettre  un  jour  Pexistence  meme 
de  la  federation.  La  Providence  ne  permet  pas  Pintroduction  du  mal  dans  1^ 
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Men;  quaud  il  y  a  une  fois  penetre,  il  y  agit  comine  le  fer  dans  la  blessures, 
11  faut  que  la  blessure  revomisse  le  fer  ou  qae  le  fer  exaspere  la  blessure 
Jusqu%  la  mort  du  blesse. 

Lorsque  PAmerique  entra  en  possession  de  sa  liberte,  elle  trouva  Pescla- 
i^age  etabli  sur  une  portion  de  son  territoire;  mais,  le  jour  ou  ello  proclama 
■Bolenneileraent  devant  Dieu  le  droit  de  tout  homme  au  bonheur,  elle  devait 
ihettr^  pourtant  le  fait  en  harmonie  avec  le  principe,  sans  distinction  de 
Memtiranes.  Elle  eut  peur  de  la  justice  ;  elle  n^osa  ni  d^truire  ni  re- 
iconnaitre  resclavage  ;  elle  n^osa  pas  meme  le  nommer  ;  elle  le  consa- 
%a  par  reticence,  comme  si  on  ^chappait  par  une  ellipse  4  une 
:4uestionde  cette  nature.  Au  fond,  elle  renvoyait  au  temps  le  soin  de  la 
iesoudre. 

Mais  le  temps  ne  repond  a  la  iettre  de  change  tirde  sur  lui  qu'en  doublant 
la  dette  du  passe;  plus  on  ajournait  Pemancipation,  plus  on  en  aggravait  la 
diflficult^,  par  la  raison  que  Pesclavage  devait  multiplier  dans  une  effroyable 
tnesure  ;  et  c'est  vous,  Sire,  qui  avezeule  mdrite  de  Pextension  de  ce  flean. 
Du  moment  qu^uu  pauvre  diable  eut  trouve  par  hasard,  sans  y  mettre  de 
tnauvaise  intention,  une  manivelle  iufernale  pour  eplucher  la  graine  du  co- 
ionnier,  vous  avez  transforme  PAmerique  du  Sud  en  un  champ  de  coton. 
t)r,  pour  cultiver  ce  champ,  il  fallait  la  main  privilegiee  de  Pesclavc. 
,  Qu^est-ce  que  Pesclave  ?  Les  ndgriers  m^taphysiciens  qui  veulent  bien 
Clever  la  servitude  au  rang  de  theorie  pour  le  repos  de  leur  conscience, 
hous  font  une  si  poetique  idylle  de  Fexistence  negresse,  que  nous  avoos  be- 
soin  de  retablir  la  verite  sur  la  beatitude  du  "  travail  involontaire." 

C^est  ainsi  qu^on  veut  bien  nommer  Pesclavage,  pour  menager  la  delica- 
tesse  de  notre  oreillei  Yous-meme,  Sire,  si  bien  cuirasse  que  vous  soyez 
sur  la  chose,  vous  ne  la  nommez  jamais  que  par  p^riphrase  ;  vou  Pintitulez 
dans  voire  code,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  '^Pinstitution  particuli^re.^'  Si  vous 
avez  Ptffronterie  dufait,  vous  avez  du  moins  Phumilite  du  titre,  et  en  cela 
vous  imitez  Pinquisition,  qui  a  offert  to uj ours  la  volupte  d'lm  euphemisme 
k  sa  victime  :  elle  appelait la  maison  de  torture  la  casa  santa^  et  sur  le  po- 
teau  du  bucheu  elle  ^crivait  mismcor<im. 

Qu^eet  ce  douc  que  Pesclave  ?  Cast  Phomme  ddcapitd  de  son  ame,  lui  et 
sa  race,  jusqu^a  la  derniere  posterity;  c'est  Phomme  condamn^  de  pere  en  tils 
%  penser  par  le  cerveau  et  a  vouloir  par  la  volonte  d'un  autre  homme;  c'est 
l^homme  enfin  expropri^  du  premier  droit,  da  signe  sacrd  de  Phomme  :  du 
gaoi;  c^est  un  etre  change  de  nature,  un  monstre  artiiaciel,  en  un  mot,  d'un 
autre  genre,  mais  pas  de  meme  crime  que  le  castrat.  Seulement,  PEglise 
Ghatrait  Penfant  pour  le  faire  chanter,  et  vous,  Sire,  vous  le  chatrez  de  plus 
kautpour  le  faire  travailler  a  votre  coton  :  voiU  toute  la  difference. 

Si,  pour  faire  d^m  homme  un  esclave,  il  fallait  lui  couper  un  bras  ou  une 
iambe,  la  vue  du  couperet  et  du  moignon  iinirait  siirement  par  emouvoir  la 
pitie,  et  la  pitie  une  fois  en  rumeur,  qui  sait  ?...  Le  blanc,  fatigue  de  tail- 
l^r  et  de  trancher  dans  le  vif,  voudrait  laisser  le  negre  au  complet.  Mais, 
pour  travestir  un  homme  en  automate,  il  sufifit  de  lui  arracher  Pame  en  dou- 
:5eur,  et,  comme  cela  ne  demande  ni  couteau  ni  operation 'de  chirurgie,  comrne 
3ela  ne  fait  ni  couler  ni  crier  le  sang,  le  monde  en  prend  aisement  son  parti. 
De  n^est  qn^un  meurtre  metaphysique,  apr^s  tout,  dans  le  domaine  de  Pinvi- 
3ible.  On  ne  le  voit  pas,  on  ne  le  touche  pas,  et  on  dort  en  toute  suretd  de 
conscience.  Et  pourtant,  quoi  qu^on  en  dise  au  pays  de  la  fi^vre  jaune  et  de 
ia  canne  a  sucre,  il  y  a  plus  de  cruaute  a  mutiler  Phomme  au  moral  qu^a  le 
muti I er  au  physique,  et,  choix  pour  choix,  si  la  destinee  nous  mettait  en 
iemeure  de  choisir,  nous  aimerions  mieux  perdre  une  jambe  a  coup  sur  que 
aotre  intelligence,  et  an  bras  que  notre  volenti. 
^  La  servitude  a  sa  logique  comme  toute  institution  humaine.  Emande  d'une 


barbarie,  elle  marciiera  do  barbarie  en*barbarie  comme  de  consequence  en 
consequence. 

Yens  nourrissez  resclave  enfant,  j ' all ais  dire  vieillard,  mais  le  travail 
force  sous  le  coup  de  feu  du  tropique  le  dispense  en  general  de  vipillir  ;  il 
faut  done  que  lenegre  regagne  sur  la  corvee  de  chaque  jour  la  nourriture 
du  passe  et  la  nourriture  du  present.  Mais  le  negre  n^a  pas  le  stimulant  de 
Pinter  at  pour  travailler;  vous  y  suppleez  par  le  fouet  :  voila  pour  vous  Tdtat 
de  grace  du  travail ;  mais  ce  n'est  pas  tou'fc,  il  faudra  encore ^  maintenir  la 
discipline  dans  cette  cohue  fouettee,  etourdie  et  tapageuse  comme  Fenfant. 

Le  nerf  de  boeuf  lui  enseignera  le  respec't  de  Pprdre  et  Pamour  du  maitre  ou 
de  la  maitresse  de  la  maison.  En  France,  comme  en  Angleterre,  une  legisla- 
tion brahmanique  empeche  de  maltraiter  Panimal  ;  Pepideraie  de  Phomme  a 
moins  de  prix  en  Amerique  :le  sang  du  negre  coule  a  la  moindre  infraction, 
pour  uoe  simple  maladresse. 

O'etait  le  soir ;  le  soleil  fondait  en  brume  d^or  ;  unejeune  femme  Creole 
prenait  le  frais  sur  la  varanda,  a  I'ombre  de  la  vanilleenfieur.  M^re  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  elle  venait  d^en  sentir  le  mysterieux  frisson. ..  Elle  regardait 
le  ciel  comme  pour  lui  renvoyer  son  reve...  lorsque  tout  a  coup  elle  entendit 
un  cri  aigu,  puis  un  soupir  etouffe...  Elle  preta  un  instaot  Poreille,  puis  elle 
sourit  et  respira  une  rose  :  elle  avaita  ce  moment  toute  la  beaute  d'une 
madone. 

C'etait  une  negresse  enceinte  qu^on  venait  d'attacher  a  Pdchelle  et  qu'on 
flagellait  poetiquement  au  soleil  couchant.  Qu'avait-elle  fait?  Elle  avait  bri- 
se  une  soiicoupe.  II  avait  fallu  retirer  un  barreau  de  Pechelle  pour  faire 
place  au  flanc  sacre  oil  Dieu  avait  mis  une  ame  en  depot 


YL 

Sire,  vous  allez  reguli^rement  au  prone  le  dimanche  ;  vous  consentirez 
done,  par  respect  pour  FEvangile,  a  faire  de  Pesclave,  sinon  un  homme,  du 
moins  un  chretien.  On  le  baptisera  au  nom  du  Pere,  du  Fils  etdu  Saint-Es- 
prit,  et  par  la  vertu  du  bapteme  on  lui  docnera  un  droit  h  la  cite  de  la  mort, 
a  Fegalite  du  paradis.  Mais  voici  un  le'ger  inconvenient  que  vous  n/avez 
pas  prevu  au  premier  abord,  c'est  que  la  Bible  constitue  a  elle  seule  le  cul- 
te  du  protestantisme  ;  vous  devriez  done.  Sire,  en  votre  quality  de  protes- 
tant,  apprendre  a  lire  a  Pesclave  pour  eu  faire  un  chretien  parfait.  Mais 
quand  il  saura  lire,  que  lira-t-il  ? 

Yous  pouvez  nier  a  Pesclave  Pexercice  de  son  intelligence,  mais  vous  ne 
pouvez  arracher  Pintelligence  elle-meme  de  son  cerveau.  Elle  pense 
toujours  sous  le  joug,  confusement,  a  la  vdrite,  et  comme  dans  un 
brouillard.  Que  sera-ce  done  si  Pinstruction  vient  a  eclaircir  sa  pensee,  si  le 
n^gre  vient  a  savoir  qu'il  est  le  meme  chifFre  que  vous  et  a  vous  dire  :  A 
nous  deux  !  Homme  centre  homme,  c^est  la  proportion  ! 

Yous  avez  prdvu  le  p^ril,  et,  pour  le  conjurer,  vous  a.vez  appele  Pignorance 
en  garantie  de  la  servitude.  L'ignorance,  Sire,  voila  votre  police ;  vous 
avez  fermd  Pdcole  du  negre  ;  vous  avez  op6re  le  ddsarmement  de  Palpha- 
bet.  Le  Scythe  crevait  les  yeux  du  corps  a  son  e=';Glave  par  mesure  de  pru- 
dence ;  vous  traitez  le  votre  avec  infiniment  plus  de  cruautd  :  vous  lai  cre- 
vez  les  yeux  de  Pesprit,  et  le  negre,  marque  au  signe  de  Dieu  comme  vous^ 
passera  desormais  du  berceau  a  la  fosse,  la  nuit  sur  son  ame,  la  nuit  sur  sa 
figure. 

Yous  Pavez  dleve  au  rang  de  chretien,  c'est  probablement  pour  qu^il 
pratique  PElvangile  ;  or,  PEvangile  condamme  la  promiscuite  ;  vous  marie- 
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rez  par  scrupule  le  o^gre  a  la  n^gresse,  tin  pasteur  b^nira  leur  tinion.  Pour- 
qupi  la  beoir  ?  Pour  que  la  maydiction  descende  platot  sur  cette  femme 
'^WMpph  de  st^rilit^,  car  elle  n^enfantera;  que  pour  la  servitude^  etcet 
enfant,  nlde  son  amour,  qu'elle  a  nourri  de  son  lait,  couVd  sur  son  coeur, 
que  deviendra-t-il  une  fois  qu^il  aura  Page  venal  ?  Son  maitre  Penverra  sans 
dbute  a  la  foire,  et  le  mariage,  cet  acte  moral  entre  tons,  n'aura  et^  qu'tin 
supplicede  plus  dans  la  servitude  I 

Pas  d'ironie.  QMI  n^y  ait  plus  dans  Petable  du  troupeau  negre  que  male  et 
femelle,  une  rencontre  suiyie  neuf  mois  apres  d'une  portde,  Paccouplement  sans 
couple,  le  hasard,  etpuis  Poubli  :  voila  tout  ce  qu^ilfaut  au  negre.  A  quoi 
bon  mettrele  mariage  de  moitie  dans  cela?  Et  la  jeune  fille  blanche,  votre 
propre  fiUe,  Sire,  ferason  education  a  cette  dcole  !  Je  ne  parle  pas  de  votre 
fils,  je  connais  d'avance  son  premier  amour. 

Parfois  Pesclave  prend  la  fuite  :  il  decouchej  comme  on  dit  la-bas.  La 
savarie  est  deserte,  le  fourr^  est  epais  ;  en  dormant  le  jour  et  en  marchant 
la  nuit,  il  pourra  gagner  la  frontiere.  Que  faites-vous  pour  le  rattraper  ? 
Tons  dressez  une  race  de  limiers  a  traquer  le  negre  marron.  Le  proprie- 
taire  a  le  droit  de  le  chasser  au  chien  courant,  et  pour  pen  qu^il  fasse  bbn 
marche  des  mille  dollars  representds  par  son  gibier  humain,  il  peut  le  tirer 
au  deboule  et  le  tuer  :  la  loi  le  permet. 

Et  ces  crimes  sans  nom,  et  ces  d^fis  a  Dieu  et  anx  hommes  ne  rdvoltent 
pas,  n^etonnent  pas  memo  les  douces  crdoles  aux  yeux  bleus,  femmes  ou 
soeurs  des  barons  de  la  laoi^re  I  Leur  frequence  en  fait  en,  quelque  sorte 
une  chose  normale,  une  tradition  re9ue,  consacr(^e,  Idgitimee  par  Phabitude. 
Que  trouve-t-on  a  redire  au  sort  dii  n^gre,  en  definitive  ?  Est-ce  qu^il  ne 
mange  pas  a  sa  faim  ?  est-ce  qu'i!  ne  danse  pas  a  la  fete  de  Noel?  Oui, 
mange  et  creve,  voila  ton  lot ;  le  roi  Coton  Pa  dit  ;  et  si,  par  megarde,  tu 
murmures  centre  ce  partage,  ton  maitre  t'enverra  au  bourreau  de  la  com- 
mune avec  un  bon  de  cinquante  coups  de  fouet  a  d^livrer  comptant  au  por- 
teur  ;  le  bourreau  te  les  soldera  a  vue  sans  autre  formalite. 

Yous  avilissez  Pesclave  a  plaisir  ;  vous  le  mettez  a  Pencan  sur  un  dtal 
Comme  de  la  viande.  Approchez,  voici  un  n^gre,  mieux  encore,  une  n^ 
gresse  ;  vous  pouvez  Pexaminer  a  loisir,  la  deshalbiller,  la  tourner,  la  re- 
tour  ner,  eii  ddbattre  le  prix  devant  elle,  stipuler  le  vice  red hibitoire,et, 
apr^s  cela,  prendre  livraisonde  la  marchandise  ;  et,  si  elle  gemit  et  si  elle 
pleure,  vous  pouvez  Pemmener  attachee  a  la  queue  de  votre  cheval,  corame 
la  ville  de  Ealeigh,  dans  la  Caroline  du  Nord,  pent  en  rendre  t^moignage. 

Et  quand  vous  avez  avili  le  negre  et  corrompu  une  fois  de  plus  par  son 
a,vilissement,  que  faites  vous,  Sire,  pour  la  ddcharge  de  votre  conscience? 
Vous  retournez  centre  Pesclave  Peffet  meme  de  Pesclavage,  vous  arguez 
de  son  indignity  pour  le  maintenir  en  servitude.  Mais  qui  a  plaqu^  Pig-do- 
minie  sur  son  front,  si  ce  n'est  vous,  son  maitre  et  son  second  createur  ? 
Et  vous  yous  recommandez  d'un  second  crime  pour  justifier.le  premier  1 

Vous  precipitez  le  negre  au  rang  de  pourceau,  et  vous  dites  :  "  Ce  n^est 
pas  un  homme.'^  A  qui  la  faute,  je  vous  prie  ?  Ce  n^est  pas  un  homme,  soit : 
mais  la  negresse  est-elle  une  femme?  Oui,  quand  elle  est  jeune  et  bienfaitej 
et  alors  vous  daignez  lui  en  donner  un  certificat.  Et  c'est  tout  bendfic^. 
Yous  pourrez  vendre  plus  tard  votre  propre  enfant.  Un  mulatre  a  plus  de 
prix  que  le  pur  sang  du  Congo. 

Je  vous  crois  sur  parole  :  le  negre  est  m^prisable  ;  mais  il  y  a  encore 
quelqu^m  de  plus  meprisable  que  lui,  c'est  vous-meme,  c^est  le  roi  Coton. 
Si  Pesclave  est  corrompu,  vous  etes  cruel.  Du  vice  ou  du  crime,  lequel 
vaut  le  mieux  ?  Le  negre,  d^ailleurs,  est  votre  oeuvre,  et  tant  vaut  PoeuYre, 
tant  vaut  Pouvrier. 

L'esclave,  deprave  par  le  maitre,  le  ddprave  a  son  tour  ;    il  lui   retire   le 


sens  du  juste  et  de  Pinjuste  ;  le  planteur  fait  le  mal  sans  soupconner  meme 
qu'il  le  fait.  La  folie  cesarienne  du  despotisme  a  lue  en  lui  jusqu'au  dernier 
symptome  de  la  conscience,  jusqu^au  remords  :  il  est  le  crime  candide. 

L'immoralitd  engendre  Pimmoralit^.  Le  sol  brulant  du  Sud  devore  le 
travailleur  ;  il  n^y  pent  vivre  que  sept  ana  en  moyenne.  La  consommation 
marche  done  plus  vite  que  la  reproduction,  L^esclavage  pourrait  finir  faute 
de  mati^re  premiere.  Mais  il  y  avait  dans  les  Etats  du  centre,  favorises  de 
**  rinstitution  particuliere,"  de  bons  peres  de  famille  sagement  preoccupds 
du  soin  de  placer  leurs  enfants  et  de  doter  leurs  filles  a  marier.  lis  auront 
Pidee  ingenieuse  de  mettre  i,  profit  lamansu^tude  d'un  climat  temperd  pour 
faire  en  grand  Pel6ve  du  betail  humain. 

Ces  hommes  de  precaution  iront  a  la  recherche  de  negresses  poulini^res 
bien  conformees  qui  donneront  des  produits  de  premiere  qualite.  lis  les 
ecouleront  ensuite  dans  le  Sud  a  beaux  deniers.  Sire,  je  vous  fdlicite  de 
ce  trait  d'esprit;  vous  avez  invente  un  nouveau  genre  de  conscription. 
Yous  pouvez  dire  comme^et  autre  :  "  J^ai  tant  d'hommes  a  depenser  sur  mon 
champ  de  bataille.^' 

Mais  P^l^ve  ne  suffisant  plus  pour  approvisionner  le  marche  de  traite,  Pon  y 
apportera  un  supplement,^  et  malgre  la  foi,  malgrd  la  peine  de  mort  portde 
par  la  loi  contre  le  capitaine  negrier,  PAmdricain  du  Sud  fera  la  traite,  le 
front  haut,  a  la  lumiere  du  soleil.  Vous  le  protegerez  sous  le  manteau  de  la 
cheminee;  vous  interposerez  votre  autorit^  entre  le  coupable  et  la  potence. 
Lorsqu'un  croiseur  amenait  a  Charleston  un  negrier  capture  dans  Pexer- 
cice  de  son  Industrie,  le  juge  planteur  declarait  infailliblement  qu'on  avait 
calomnid  cet  honnete  trafiquant  de  chair  humaine,  et  qu'il  voyageait  unique- 
ment  par  philanthropic  sur  la  cote  d^Afrique,  pour  initier  la  race  d'eb^ne  au 
bienfait  de  votre  commerce. 

Mais  bientot  la  comddie  de  cette  traite  sournoise,  toujours  poursuivie  et 
toujours  impunie,  finira  par  rdvolter  la  loyaute  du  Sud,  et  un  honnete  ci- 
toyen  demandera  le  retablissement  de  la  traite  au  grand  jour,  en  toute  fran- 
chise. Cet  homme  mdrite  une  mention  :  on  le  nomme  le  docteur  Thorwell  ; 
il  faut  clouer  son  uom  comme  une  chouette  a  la  porte  de  Jefferson  Davis. 

Ce  n'est  pas.  Sire,  que  vos  vassaux  du  Slid  soient  precisement  des 
hommes  de  sang,  repugnants  d'aspect,  dont  les  habits  exhalent  au  soleil 
une  odeur  professionnelle  de  boucher  ;  ce  sent,  au  contraire,  de  charm  ants 
gentilshommes,  aimables,  agrdables,  toujours  souriants  et  prets  k  faire  les 
honneurs  de  leur  maison  avec  une  inepuisable  courtoisie.  lis  ont  des  dettes, 
les  mains  blanches,  de  belles  manieres.  lis  savent  chasser,  monter  ^  che- 
val,  tirer  au  pistolet.  lis  aiment  la  peinture,  la  musique,  la  littdrature.  lis 
croiraient  deroger  en  travailldnt,  et  ils  ne  travaillent  pas  ;  mais  ils  ont 
tous  les  charmes  de  la  faineantise  de  race,  le  bon  ton,  le  bon  gout,.et 
avec   cela  la  bourse  bien  garnie. 

Ne  craignez  pas  qu'ils  fassent  jamais  un  retour  sur  la  Idgitimitd  de 
Pesclavage  ;  les  theologiens  de  toutes  les  sectes,  plus  retors  que  les  plus 
fins  casuistes  de  Pecole  de  Loyola,  ont  depuis  longtemps  soulag*^  la  cons- 
cience des  planteurs  de  toute  espece  d^inquietude.  Ces  marchands  de  Dieu, 
qui  vendraient  le  Christ  une  seconde  fois  comme  Judas  Iscariote,  ont  ouvert 
leur  Bible  d'un  air  beat,  et,  avec  Passistance  du  Saint-Esprit,  ils  ont  d^ con- 
vert que  le  Seigneur  a  recommandd  de  toute  ^ternitd  au  blanc  de  la  Loui- 
siane  d^acheter  de  la  chair  noire  pour  son  usage  et  de  la  fouetter  k  discre- 
tion. 

Chaque  fois  que  nous  voyons  passer  un  crime  dans  le  monde,  nous  voyons 
aussi  arriver  sur  ses  talons  un  homme  en  rabat  pour  canoniser  le  fait  et 
mettre  Dieu  dans  le  complot.  Omnis  potestas  a  Deo.  Votre  chapel ain,  Sire, 
a  du  developper  ce  texte  k  votre  auguste  oreille,  et  vous  d^montrer  du  haut 
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de la  chaire  que  vous  avez  droit  de  vie  et  de  mort  sur  votre  semblable  pour 
le  salut  public  du  coton. 


VII. 

Gependant,  PAmi^rique  du  Nord  laissait  faire,  laissait  passer  ;  elle  sem- 
blalt  avoir  accepte  benevolement  le  scandale  d^unerepublique  en  double  par- 
tie  qui,  sur  udo  page  de  sa  Constitution,  avait  ecrit :  liberty,  et  sur  Pautre  : 
esclavage  ;  mais  la  liberty  possede  en  elle-meme  une  telle  vertu,  que,  si  vous 
Paccouplez  a  la  servitude,  il  faut  de  deux  choses  Pane  :  ou  que  la  servitude 
IMtouffe,  on  bien  qu^elle  devore  la  servitude. 

Un  jour  devait  venir  oii  des  hommes,  dignes  de  porter  ce  nom  d'homme, 
feraient  Fexamen  de  conscience  de  la  repablique  et  demaoderaient  si  le  para- 
doxe  vivant  de  "  i'institution  particuliere"  devait  deshonorer  longtemps  en- 
core la  patrie  de  Washington.  Une  voix,  d^abord  sourde,  sortira  de  la  terre 
de  Penn  et  prononcera  timid ementle  mot  d'aboli^on,  comme  une  confidence 
k  Poreille. 

Oette  premiere  protestation  etonna  d'abord,  irrita  en  suite,  memo  PAmeri- 
que  immaculee  du  Septentrion  :  Potirquoi  venir  poser  intempestivement  une 
difficulte  de  cette  nature?  pourquoi  troubler  la  quietude  de  ceux  qui  ne 
voyaient  pas  et  de  ceux  qui  ne  voitlaient  pas  voir,  qui  detournaient  la  tete 
et  passaient  leur  chemin  ?  Aussi  la  population  de  Philadelphie  en  prit  d^in- 
dignation  une  allumette  cMmique  et  flamba  la  salle  ou  Popinion  abolitio- 
niste  avait  tenu  sa  premiere  seance. 

Mais  Channing  prit  k  son  tour  la  parole,  et,  par  la  serenity  evangelique  de 
son  eloquence,  il  amena  en  douceur  PAm^rique  du  Nord  a  rougir  d'elle- 
memo  et  a  mettre  sa  politique  en  regie  avec  la  liberte  signee  dans  le  coeur 
de  Phomme  avant  d^etre  contre-signee  dans  une  Constitution.  De  ce  mo- 
ment, le  i^arti  abolitioniste  pesa  dans  la  balance  de  Popinion  de  tout  le 
poids  de  la  justice. 

Mais  malheur  a  Papotre  naif  qui  pouvait  croire  que,,  sous  un  regime  de 
liberty  absolue,  il  avait  le  droit  de  crier  sa  pensee  sur  la  borne.  '  Si,  par 
aventure,  il  avait  Pimprudence  de  manquer  de  respect  i*  "  Pinstitution  parti- 
culiere,"  de  soutenir  en  passant  que  Pesclavage  n'etait  peut-etre  pas  le 
beau  ideal  de  la  civilisation,  ^  la  minute  meme,  dans  ce  pays  de  gens 
comme  il  faut,  de  riches  planteurs  oberes,  gantes,  frises,  en  chapeau  de 
panama  et  en  pantalon  de  bazin  blano,  on  saisissait  le  malheureux  abolitio- 
niste  au  collet^. et  on  le  goudronnait,  et  on  Pemplumait  sur  le  forum;  car 
messieurs  les  chevaliers  de  Petriviere  ont  Phumeur  joviale  :  ils  aiment  a 
folatrer  a  leurs  moments  perdus.  Quand  ils  n'ont  pas  d^esclaves  a  corriger 
de  leur  main  seigneuriale,  ils  adorent  le  gros  rire  deboutonne,  a^  plein  ven- 
tre, surtout  apres  une  rasade  de  brandy.  lis  trouvent  que,  depuis  Molifere, 
on  n^a  rien  invente  de  plus  spirituel  qu^un  homme  barbouille  de  goudron,  et 
ils  rdp^tent  a  satiete  la  plaisanterie. 

Cependant,  on  pouvait  juger  a  Pap  plication  le  travail  libre  et  le  travail 
servile  :  tandis  que  le  travail  libre,  dans  PAmerique  du  Nord,  envahissait 
sans  cesse  Pinconnu,  qu^il  peuplait  Pinhabite,  qu'il  dcremait  la  population 
vaillante  de  PEurope,  et  que,  de  concert  avec  elle,  il  transformait  a  chaque 
pas  un  desert  en  nation,  le  travail  servile,  malgre  le  d^veloppement  de  la 
<5ulture  du  coton,  malgre  le  monopole  du  marche  de  PEurope,  parvenait  a 
peine  a  maintenir  une  population  endettde  au  meme  niveau,  dans  le  memo 
espace.  Or,  du  progres  d^uue  part  et  de  Pimmobilitd  de  Pautre  devait  sor- 
tir  cette  consequence  ; 
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Le  serial  represente  les  Etats  :  tant  d'Etats,  tant  de  sdnateurs,  quel  que 
soit  d^ailleursle  chiffre  de  la  population  ;  mais,  grace  a  la  maree  moutante 
de  Pdmigration,  FAmerique  du  Nord  a  seule  la  faculty  d^improviser  de  nou- 
veaux  Etats,  et,  par  conse'quent,  d'envoyer  de  nouveaux  senateurs  au  congres. 
Elle  envahissait  done  d'annee  en  ann^e  la  majorite  dans  le  sdnat,  et,  comme 
elle  inclinait  de  plus  en  plus  a  Pabolitionisme,  le  jour  approchait  oil  elle 
mettrait  aux  voix  la  question  de  Fesclavage. 

Que  fit  FAmerique  du  Sud  pour  r^tablir  Fequilibre  et  pour  garder  la  ma- 
jorite ?  Ne  pouvant  creer  de  nouveaux  Etats  par  son  travail,  elle  voulut 
en  conquerir  a  main  armee  et  implanter  de  vive  force  la  servitude  ;  o'est 
ainsi  qu^elle  fit  Fexp^dition  du  Mexique  et  qu'elle  imposa  le  travail  involon- 
taire  au  Texas.  Coup  de  main  en  pure  perte  :  FAmerique  du  Nord  prenait 
toujours  Favance. 

Le  Sud,  menace  dans  sa  propri^t^  humaine,  crut  de  von-  payer  d'audace  et 
menacer  k  son  tour  de  couper  eu  deux  la  r^publique.  II  parvint  ainsi  a 
obtenir  de  Fhumeur  trop  longtemps  debonnaire  du  Nord  :  d'abord,  le  com- 
promis  du  Missouri,  puis  la  violation  du  compromis,  puis  la  loi  d'extradition, 
puis  Farret  de  la  cour  fdderale  qui  assimile  la  propridt^  du  negre  a  tout 
autre  propridte  dans  n'importe  quel  Etat  de  FUnion.  O'etait  universaliser 
Finstitution  de  Fesclavage.  Le  Sud  comblait  la  mesure.  Le  destin  avait 
Foeil  sur  lui  et  dit :  "C^est  assezf ' 
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Or,  un  jour,  un  homme  de  coeur,  John  Brown,  vint  voir  sll  y  avait  sous 
la  souquenille  du  negre  quelque  chose  qui  vibrait  encore.  C^tait  une 
erreur,  j'en  conviens.     Yous  avez  pris  le  sublime  soldat  de  Fhumanite,  vous 

Favez  juge,  vous  Favez  pendu O^est  bien,  Sire;  je  vous  reconnais    a  ce 

trait  de  cldmeuce  :  vous  pouviez  le  jeter  vivant  dans  uu  bucher  1  Mais  ^ 
Fheure  du  supplice  un  long  frisson  courut  sur  FAmerique  du  Nord ....  La 
cause  sacree  de  Fabolition  avait  desormais  Faureole  du  martyre. 

Elle  avait  eu  deja  son  coup  de  tocsin:  c'etait  un  pauvre  petit  livre  dcrit 
par  une  femme,  moins  qu'un  livre,  un  roman.  Yous  avez  du  en  sourire  de 
pitid,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Yos  enfants  pour  rent  en  pleurer  longtemps.  L^Ameri- 
que  g^mit  sur  elle-meme  a  la  lecture  de  Felegie  d'Harriet  Stowe,  etla  prdsi- 
dence  d^ Abraham  Lincoln  sortit  de  la  presidence  de  Foncle  Tom. 

Je  respire  enfin;  j'ai  second  un  cauchemar.     II  y  a  done  un  jour  pour  la 
ustice  ;  le  droit  n'est  done  pas  un  mensonge. 

A  peine  le  Sud  a-t-il  appria  Feleetion  de  Lincoln,  que,  de  cette  main  impie 
d6jk  polluee  du  sang  de  Fesclave,  il  frappe  sa  mere,  il  egorge  la  Constitu- 
tion, il  jette  au  ventla  gloire  commune  de  la  patrie  commune,  et  il  signifie 
a  FUnion  qu'il  entend  marcher  desormais  dans  son  independance,  avec  le 
negre  sous  son  talon. 

&est  vous.  Sire,  et  vous  seul  qui,  sans  provocation,  sans  excuse,  avez  de- 
chird  le  pacte  que  vous  aviez  signd,  que  vous  aviez  jure.  Yous  aviez  dit  dans 
la  fatuite  de  votre  rebellion  :  "Qu'ai-je  ^craindredu  Nord,  amide  la  paix  et 
du  dollar?  Osera-t-il  mettreune  armee  sur  pied  pour  la  satisfaction  mysti- 
que de  Funite  ?  Et  a  supposer  qu'il  Fose,  je  n'aurai  qu'a  retenir  en  magasin 
mes  balles  de  coton:  j^affamerai  d^un  seul  coup  tons  les  marches  de  FEu- 
rope;  je  souleverai  centre  ces  Yankees  fanatiques  de  leur  ConstitutioQ  toutes 
les  broches  et  toutes  les  bobines  des  manufactures  de  Manchester  et  de 
Mulhouse.  11  faudra  bien  alors  que  PAngleterre  et  que  la  Prance,  isol^es 
ou  reunies,  inter viennent  en  faveur  de  Fesclavage  pour  sauver  leur  ootoa. 
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Et  si  elles  h^sitent,  si  elles  reculent  devant  nne  mediation  armee,  que  fe- 
ront-elles  de  leurs  legions  liGcncides  d^ouvriers  filateurs  ?•  Les  laisseront- 
elles  errer  indefiniment  comme  les  ombres  de  la  faim,  pales  et  ddguenillees, 
autour  des  fourneaux  ^teints  et  des  machines  muettes,  jusqu'a  ce  qu'enfin, 
lasses  de  souffrir,  elles  fassent  un  conp  de  desespoir  et  aillent  tomber  la 
poitrine  sur  les  baionnettes?  A  coup  sur,  non  :  la  France  aussi  bien  que 
PAngleterre  aimeraient  mieux  rouvrir  a  tout  prix  le  marche  da  Sud,  fiit-ce 
a  coups  de  canon." 

Yoila  le  calcul  impie  que  vous  aviez  fait  en  vous  insurgeant  contre  la 
Constitution.  Vous  avez  condamne  le  proletariat  de  TEurope  k  chomer, 
c'est-a-dire  a  mourir  en  lenteur,  pour  conserver  Pesclavage  dans  toute  sa 
puretd;  apres  avoir  mis  un  crime  de  plus  de  votre  cot^,  vous  avez  abattu  le 
drapeau  federal  qui  flottait  sur  le  fort  Sumter. 

Depuis  dix  ans,  Sire,  vous  prdparez  la  guerre  civile  en  silence;  vous  avez 
donne  le  premier  exemple  d'un  conspirateur  au  pouvoir;  vous  aviez  jete 
sur  le  Sud  le  filet  d'un  immense  carbonarisme  ;  vous  aviez  organise  de  lon- 
gue  main  la  soci^te  secrete  des  trois  cercles  d^or  enfermes  I'un  dans  Pautre 
avec  toute  Phabilete  chinoise  d'une  boule  d^i voire.  Le  premier  devait  se- 
parer  le  second',  et  le  second  le  troisieme;  le  mot  d'ordre  passait  de  Fun  k 
Pautre  sans  qu^on  put  savoir  qui  Pavait  donne. 

Yous  aviez  bien  choisi  votre  moment.  La  Constitution  a  jete  un  inter- 
valle  de  trois  mois  entre  Pelection  du  president  et  son  entree  en  fonctions  ; 
pendant  ce  temps-la  Buchanan  achevait  le  cours  de  sa  pr^sidence  comme 
un  melancolique  soleil  couchant.  C'etait  un  homme  selon  votre  coeur, 
une  ame  ddvote  pour  Pesclavage,  une  aiguille  aimantee  k  rebours  retournde 
vers  le  pole  sud,  et  il  employa  consciencieusement  son  reste  de  presidence 
a  trahir  PUnion. 

Trahir,  c'esttrop  dire:  il  ne  trahissait  pas prdcisdment.  Seulement^  quand 
la  r^volte  marchaitle  front  leve,  quand  elle  organisait  la  guerre  civile  a 
cielouvert,  Buchanan  avait  a  point  nomme  une  opthalmie  tetue  sur  Poeil 
et  sur  Pesprit ;  il  ne  vojaitrien,  11  ne  savait  rien;  il  envoyait  toute  Partille- 
rie  du  Nord  dans  le  Sud,  et  il  expediait  Parmee  k  Fextrdmitd  dePOuestpour 
arreter  Finvasion  imminente  d'une  douzaine  de  peaux  rouges  qui  mena9aient 
de  piller  les  banques  de  New-York. 

Yous  aviez  done  trois  mois  d'avance  sur  le  Nord  ;  vous  le  prenez  au  d^- 
pourvo,  vous  le  tenez  au  bout  du  fusil;  vous  avez  une  armde,  qu^il  n'a  en- 
core qu'une  milice;  il  va  se  heurter  etourdiment  contre  vous  a  Bull  Eun,  et 
vous  en  faites  une  boucherie.  II  n^a  plus  qu'a  signer  sa  defaite  et  qu'^ 
implorer  son  pardon. 

Eh  bien  !  non,  cependant;  sous  le  coup  meme  du  desastre,  ce  peuple  pa- 
cifique,  ce  peuple  travailleur,  odieusement  attaqud,  abominablement  massa- 
cre avec  guet-apens  et  premeditation,  vous  renvoie  cri  de  guerre  pour  cri  de 
guerre  et  met  en  gage  dans  la  lutte  jusqu'a  son  dernier  homme  et  jusqu^a 
son  dernier  dollar. 

L'heroisme  a  sa  contagion  :  PAmerique  du  Nprd  donnait  un  si  magnifique 
spectacle  a  PEurope  honnete,  que  de  jeunes  princes,  etrangers  par  leur 
naissance  a  la  democratie,  ont  tenu  a  honneurde  gagner  leurs  eperons  sous 
le  drapeau  de  la  republique.  lis  ont  porte  ce  jour-1^  un  bon  temoignage  sur 
eux-memes,  je  le  dis  sans  compliment,  car  entre  leur  principe  et  notre  prin- 
cipe  il  y  a  la  largeur  de  PAtlantique;  je  ne  fais  pour  eux.  qu^un  souhait,  c'est 
que,  sous  le  drapeau  constelle,  its  aient  appris  qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose  an- 
dessus  d^un  prince,  qu'il  y  a  le  citoyen. 
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IX. 


Pendant  ce  temps-la,  Sire,  vous  avez  envoye  des  courtiers  en  Europe  pour 
embaucher  Topinion  publique  au  service  de  Pesclavage.  Yos  legats  a  latere 
font  en  ce  moment  parmi  nous  une  prodigieuse  depense  de  philanthropie.  lis 
disent  ou  ils  font  dire  sur  tous  les  tons  derattendrissement:  "Toyez,le  sang 
coule  a  flotsjles  batailles  ne  sont  que  des  choses  qui  recommencent  toujours, 
et  toujours  sans  resultat;  apr^s  deux  annees  de  tuerie  en  ligne  sur  les  deux 
rives  du  Potomac,  le  Nord  n^a  pu  avancer  d'un  pas  sans  rompre  aussitot 
d^une  semelle.  A  vous  done,  nations  maritimes  de  PEurope,  de  vous  jeter 
entre  les  combattants  comme  les  Sabines.  II  y  va  de  Pinteret  de  Phumani- 
te  en  me  me  temps  que  de  Pinteret  de  votre  Industrie." 

Voila  ce  que  les  missionnaires  du  Sud  prechent  aux  quatre  vents,  Ne  vous 
faites  pas  illusion,  Sire;  malgre  la  souffrance  que  vqtre  lutte  fratricide  infli- 
ge  |,  notre  pays,  vous  ne  parviendrez  pas  a  d^bauclier  Popinion;  vous  pour- 
rez  battre  tous  les  paves  de  la  publicite,  vous  ne  trouverez  pour  d^fenseurs 
officieux  que  les  trembleurs  de  la  liberty.  Nous  les  avons  vus  aFoeuvre,  nous 
connaissons  leurs  dta^tsde  service;  ils  aiment  votre  despotisme  :  ce  n'est 
pas  qu41s  Boutiennent  Pesclavage,  le  mot  les  effarouche  ;  ils  condamneront 
la  propriete,  mais  ils  glorifient  le  proprietaire. 

Qnne  discute  pas  avec  ces  gensla,  on  les  nomme,  et  on  les  a  refutes.  II 
y.a  toutefois  dans  la pressefran9aise  des  partisans  comme  nous  de  la  liber- 
te  quicroient  pouvoir  d^fendre  au  nom  de  la  liberty  ce  quils  appellent  le 
principe  de  secession.  lis  disent  de  bonne  foi  quails  repoussent  comme  nous 
Pesclavage  en  principe,  mais  ils  ajoutent  aussitot  que  la  republique  amdri- 
caine  n^est  pas  un  Etat,  que  c'est  uiie  juxta-position  d'E  tats  qui  ont  chacun 
le  droit  de  sortir  de  PUnion  et  de  retirer  sa  planete  du  drapeau. 

La  republique  americaine  n'est  pas  uri  Etat  ?. . . .  En  vdrite,  on  croitv 
dormir  debout;  mais,  a  ce  compte,  la  Hollande  n^etait  pas  non  plus  un  Etat 
au  dix-septitoe  si^cle  ?  Mais  la  Sumse  n^est  pas  non  plus  une  nation  a 
cette  heure-ci  de  Phistoire  ?  Et  lorsque  le  general  Dufour  ecrasa  Pinsurrec- 
tion  du  Sohdeibund,  il  commetlait  done  to  realite  le  crime  de  Catherine  sur 
la  Pologne? 

Quoi  done  I  au  siecle  dernier,  dans  un  jour  bdni,  le  Sud  et  le  Nord"  de 
PAmdrique  repoussent  d'un  commun  accord  la  souverainete  de  la  metropole; 
lis  la  repr^nnent  toute  enti^re  en  cominun;  ils  votent  en  commun  une  Gons- 
titution  fdderale  ;  ils  d^vent  en  commun  une  capitale  fed^rale  ;  ils  y  instal- 
lent  ou  ils  y  organisent  en  commun  une  legislation  feddrale,  une  prdsi- 
dence  federale,  une  administration  f(^.d4rale,  une  diplomatie  f^ddrale,  une 
armde  fdddrale,  une  marine  federale,  une  monnaie  federale  ;  et  plus  tard,  et 
toujours  en  commun,  ils  acMtent  avec  Pargent  federal  la  Louisiane  ^  la 
France,  la  Floride  ^  PEspagne;  et  encore,  et  toujours* sur  le  budget  fdddral, 
ilsarment  des  forts,  ils  construiseot  des  arsenaux  pour  la  defense  universelle 
de  toutes  les  frontieres  *,  et  its  ne  sont  pas  un  Etat,  ni  memo  une  nation;  ils 
ne  sont  qu^me  poignde  de  poussiere  que  le  premier  coup  de  vent  pourra 
disperser  au  hasard  ? 

Mais  relisez  done  la  Constitution  1  Vous  y  verrez  que  les  treize  Etats  pri- 
mitifs  y  prenneat  les  uns  vis-a-vis  des  autres  Pengagemenl  solennel  de  for- 
mer a  jamais  un  seul  et  meme  corps  de  nation.  Aussi  longtemps  que  le 
Sud  a  gardd  la  majorite  dans  la  republique,  et  avec  la  majority  le  monopole 
de  la  presidence,  et  avec  la  presidence  la  disposition  des  fonctions  fed^rales, 
ce  magnifique  don  de  joyeux  avenement  a  distribuer  aux  meneurs  de  son 
parti,  il  n'a  jamais  songe^  que  jesache,  ^  contester  la  sainteto   de   Peuga- 
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gemeht  ni  k  contester  la  legitimite  d^un  pouvoir  qu'il   monopolisait  k  son 
profit  et  qu^il  exploitait  en  famille. 

Et  main  tenant  que  la  chance  tourne  centre  lui,  qu'il  tombe  en  minority, 
que  le  Nord  entend  avoir  son  tour  de  preside  nee,  et  qu'il  Pa  l^galeraent,  le 
Sud  crie  a  Pimpertinence.  II  tenait  la  place  de  tout  temps  et  on  lui  dit : 
*'Ote-toi  de  la  que  je  m'y  mette."  Efc,  en  grand  seigneur  offens^  dans  son 
honneur,  il  prend  son  cbapeau,  Penfonce  sur  la  tete  d'un  coup  de  poing.  II  n'y 
a  plus  qu'un  duel  a  entrance  qui  pourra  venger  son  injure. 


X. 

Depuis  quand,  toutefois,  depend-il  d^une  partie  contractante  de  rompre  un 
con  trat  sans  le  consentement  de  Pautre  partie?  Mais  le  contrat  n'existe 
precisement  que  pour  empecher  un  semblable  dedit.  Sans  cela,  il  n'y  au- 
rait  jamais  de  traits  dans  le  monde  et  Pecriture  humaine  ne  serait  qu'une 
inscription  sur  le  sable.  II  laudrait  continuellement  tirer  le  sort  du  monde 
k  ce  pile  on  face  d'un  genre  particulier  qu'on  appelle  Part  militaire. 

Pourquoi  done  a-t-on  imagind  cette  chose  intitulee  une  Constitution  ?  si 
ce  n'est  pour  empecher  ce  quePAmdrique  du  Sud  fait  en  ce  moment.  Toute 
nation,  fut-elle  proclamee  une  et  indivisible,  risque  touj ours  d'a voir  des 
querelles  de  menage.  II  n'y  a  pour  trancher  le  diferend  que  deux  moyens  : 
la  guerre^ou  le  scrutin. 

Est-ce  la  guerre  ?  Le  fort  ecrase  le  faible,  jusqu'a  ce  que  le  faible  se  re- 
leve  et  qu'il  dcrase  k  son  tour  le  vainqueur.  Et  ainsi  la  guerre  engendre  la 
guerre  a  Pinfini,  jusqu'a  ce  que  la  patrie,  d^chiquetee  de  ses  propres  mains, 
expire  dans  les  soubresauts  dePanarchie  et  disparaisse  sous  une  conquete. 

Est-ce  une  Constitution  ?  Alors,  au  lieu  d'en  appeler  au  sabre,  on  en  ap- 
pellera  au  jugement  de  Popinion;  on  prendra  le  vote  pour  arbitre  supreme 
du  confiit.  La  minorite  acceptera  respectueusement  la  decision  de  la  ma- 
jority comme  Pexpression  de  la  justice.  Simple  fiction  dans  Pintdret  de  la 
paisfpublique  qui  neprononce  aucune  condamnation  irrevocable,  piiisque, 
par  la  Constitution  memo,  la  minority  possede  toujours  le  droit  de  rouvrir 
le  ddbat  devant  le  peuple  et  de  remettre  le  nombre  de  son  cote. 

C'dtait  jusqu'a  present  la  formule  supreme  du  progres  en  politique.  Mais 
le  >Sad  acru  devoir  y  faire  un  erratum.  J'accepte  de  grand  coeur  le  scrutin, 
quji^nd  il  me  donnc  la  majorite  ;  mais,  quand  il  me  donne  la  mioorite,  je  lui 
reponds  a  coups  de  fusil.  Certes,  il  faut  bien  admettre  le  droit  a  Pinsurrec- 
tion,  sous  peine  de  proclamer  Pinviolabilite  de  la  tyrannic,  niais  le  recours  k 
la  force  ne  saurait  jan^ais  etre  un  systeme.  II  ne  pent  etre  qu'un  coup  de 
desespoir,  et  il  ne  faut  rien  moins  que  cette  chose  sacree,  la  liberte  a  con- 
qu^rir,  pour  qu'un  honnete  homme  puisse  prendre  sur  sa  tete  la  responsa- 
bilite  tragique  d'une  revolution. 

Mais  lorsqu'on  a  toutes  les  libertes  reuniee,  et  par  ces  libertds  toutes  les 
prises  sur  Popinion,  tons  les  recours  en  appel,  quel  droit  espere-t-on  obtenir 
par  la  victoire  qu'on  ne  possede  d'avance  ?  Un  des  merites  de  la  Constitu- 
tion americaine,  le  premier  de  tous,  c^est  qu'elle  enlfeve  toute  esp^ce  de 
pr^texte  k  Pinsurrection.  Comment  comprendre  que  la  population  de  Fllli- 
nois  fasse  jamais  la  guerre  a  PUnion,  puisque  PUnion  n'opprime  nulla  part 
la  liberty,  et  la  garantit  au  contraire  partout. 

Et  cependant,  Sire,  vous  avez  tird  Pepee  1  Pourqaoi  ?  Si  la  race  negre 
n'avait  pas  exiatd,  vous  n'auriez  pas  songe  a  entrer  en  rd volte  :  la  rdvolte 
ne  pent  vans  apporter  ni  un  droit  de  plus  ni  une  garantie  de  plus.  Vous  ne 
vous  revoltez  que  pour  un   seul   motif,   pour  le   maintien   de   I'esclavage. 
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Jusqu^a  present,  un  peuple  ne  s^^tait  lev6  que  pour  la  liberty  ;  votre  peuple 
Bera  le  premier,  Sire,  qui  se  sera  leve  pour  un  despotisme. 

Voiis  soutenez  votre  rebellion  par  des  precedes  dignes  de  son  origine.  Je 
ne  parle  pas  du  terrorisme  que  vous  avez  organise  a  I'intdrieur  pour  ^touffer 
ie  murmure  du  parti  fiddle  ^  PUnion  qui  tourne  encore  un  regard  mourant 
vers  sa  douce  Argos.  Je  ne  parle  pas  non  plus  de  ce  cannibalisme  a  la 
iiuiti^me  puissance  dont  nn  jeune  savant  beige  nous  a  rapportd  la  hideuse 
photographie.  Vous  avez  ferme  les  portes  sur  nous,  Sire,  pour  vous  derober 
au  regard  ;  vous  avez  la  modestie  de  votre  oeuvre,  et  vous  en  laissez  devi- 
ner  le  charme  plutot  que  vous  ne  le  laissez  connaitre. 

Je  ne  parle  que  de  vos  actes  patents,  avoue's,  de  ces  proclamations  sauva- 
ges  tirees  du  portefeuille  de  Gengis-Kan  ou  vous  condamnez  au  noeud  cou- 
lant  les  generaux  de  PUnion  et  les  n^gres  enroles  dans  son  armee  ;  et  ce 
n'est  pas  seulement  une  mesure  comminatoire  :  vous  avez  mis  deja  la  sen- 
tence a  execution.  Vous  avez  un  scruple,  cependant  :  vous  pouviez  sim- 
plement  ^trangler  les  nfegres  prisonniers,  vous  avez  mieux  aime  les 
fusilier  ;  c^est  plus  vite  fait  et  c^est  plus  honorable.  Sire,  vous  faites  hor- 
reur. 

A  quoi  bon  parler  apr^s  cela  de  V Alabama,  de  cet  ecnmeur  de  mer  qui 
pille  et  coule  ensuite  tout  navire  de  commerce,  violant  aiosi  effront^- 
ment  la  premiere  loi  de  la  course,  puisque  la  course  elle-meme  a  sa  legisla- 
tion. G'est  bien,  Sire,  nous  en  prenons  aete  ;  on  voit  a  votre  conduite  que 
vons  etes  bien  r^ellement  ce  roi  boucanier  dont  on  nous  avait  parle.  Par 
ce  que  vous  osez  faire  aujourd'hui,  on  voit  que  vous. avez  besoin  d'hypocri- 
sie  pour  sdduire  une  alliance  en  Europe.  Nous  pouvons  pressentir  a  quel 
diapason  vous  porteriez  Part  du  flibustier  si  la  victoire  pouvait  amnistier  vo- 
tre re  volte.  Vous  vous  ddmasquez  trop  tot,  Sire  ]  je  vous  mdprise,  vous 
manquez  d'esprit. 


XL 

Je  sais  qu'il  y  a  parmi  nous  des  hommes  qui  eprouventune  antipathic  de 
nature  contrc  la  race  yankee.  Oommeut  aimer  un  ptmple  qui  ne  rit  pas,  qui 
sonrit  a  peine,  qui  parle  peu  et  medite  toujours  ?  Quel  merite  peut-on  ac- 
corder  a  une  race  morose  qui  n'a  pu  produire  encore  une  actrice  ou  une 
modiste  de  renom,  ou  une  polissonnerie  spirituelie  en  litter ature  ?  Cela 
prise,  cela  fume,  cela  crache  et  met  son  talon  de  botte  sur  la  cheminee.  C'est 
1^  un  spectacle  a  degoiiter  de  la  liberte.  Ajoutez  qu^il  siffle  pour  applaudir, 
qu'il  applaudit  pour  siffler.  N'est-ce  pas  le  monde  renverse  ?  Vous  verrez 
qu'il  portera  bientot  le  deuil  en  blanc,  comme  le  Chinois.  Que  dire  ensuite  de 
cette  insolence  democratique  qui,  sur  un  bateau  a  vapeur  ou  sur  un  cliemin 
de  fer,  n'autorise  qu'un  seul  compartiment  et  qui  expose  un  millionnaire  a 
cordoyer  son  ddcrotteur  ?  Une  dame  fran^aise,  quelque  peu  imprimde, 
affirme  meme  que  le  Yankee  couche  avec  ses  bottes.  Qu^en  savez-vous,^ 
madarae  ?  avez-vous  souleve  la  couverture  ? 

Le  Yankee  a  le  tort,  j'en  conviens,  d'etre  un  homme  recueilli  en  lui-meme, 
comme  le  desert  de  FOuest  ;  il  ne  vous  frappe  pas  sur  Pepaule  k  la  premiere 
rencontre,  il  ne  vous  tutoie  pas  a  la  seconde,  et  a  la  troisieme  il  ne  vous  em- 
prunte  pas  une  piece  de  cinq  francs  ou  votre  femme.  Est-ce  une  raison,  ce- 
pendant, de  prendre  parti  centre  le  droit,  parce  que  le  Yankee  repr^sente  le 
droit  sans  agrement  ?  Et  n'est-ce  pas  prendre  parti  centre  lui  que  de  trai- 
ter  le  Sud  et  le  Nord  sur  le  pied  d'dgalite  ?  II  faut  desirer  la  paix,  nous  dit- 
on,  dans  Pinteret  de  Phnmanite  ;  et  ceci,  sans  doute,  il  faut  le  desirer  ; 
mais  comment  Pobtenir  ? 
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Est-ce  en  reconnaissant  le  schisme  du  Sud  comme  un  fait  accompli  et  en 
engageant  le  Nord  a  traiter  sur  ce  protocole  ?  Mais  poser  ainsi  la  ques- 
tion, c^est  encourager  le  Sud  a  continuer  la  guerre,  c^est  Pautoriser  a  croire 
qu'il  a  la  complicite  deguisee  de  telle  ou  telle  grande  nation  de  PEurope  ; 
et  eosuite  c'est  blesser  le  Nord  de  gaiety  de  coeur,  c^est  confondre  dans  je 
nesais  quelle  promiscuite  diplomatique  la  legalitd  et  Pdmeute  ! 

Un  gouvernement  regulier,  qui  accepterait  Pintervention  de  Pdtr anger 
entre  la  Constitution  qu^il  doit  defendre  et  une  partie  de  son  peuple  en  re- 
volte  contre  la  Constitution,  ne  traite  pas,  il  abdique  ;  il  abdique  comme 
PAngleterre  aurait  abdique  en  acceptantla  mediation  de  PAutriche  a  Pepo- 
que  de  la  descente  du  prince  Edouard  en  Ecosse.  Or,  avant  d^accepter  sa 
ddchdance,  PAmerique  du  Nord,  irrit^e  et  humili^e  jusqu'a  present  du  r^- 
sultat  de  la  perfidie  de  la  guerre  a  son  ^gard,  mais  fiere  d'elle-meme 
et  ferme  sur  son  droit,  a  encore  dix  ans  d^h^roisme  et  dix  milliards,  s4I  le 
faut,  a  d^penser.     On  ne  Pamenera  done  pas  a  resipiscence. 

Veut  on  la  paix  et  la  veut-on  rapidement  ?  Tl  faut  mettre  le  Sud  au  ban 
de  Popinion  ;  il  faut  faire  autour  de  lui  le  blocus  de  la  morale/;  11  faut  de- 
tourner  la  tete  et  lui  dire  :  "Je  ne  te  connais  pas  !  Tu  peux  gagner  des 
batailles,  tu  peux  fusilier  des  n^gres,  tu  peux  bruler  des  navires  sans 
defense,  tu  peox  tout  ce  que  pent  le  devergondage  de  la  force,  tout,  excepts 
une  chose  :  avoir  la  sympathie  d'un  honnete  homme  en  Europe." 

Cette  atmosphere  de  reprobation  eiit  pese  sur  Parrogance  du  Sud  et  eut 
reagi  a  la  longue  sur  sa  pensee  ;  Popposition  secrete  d'une  partie  de  la 
population  meridionale  aurait  gagne  de  proche  en  proche,  et  la  majorite 
aurait  fini  par  comprendre  qu^elle  fournit  la  mati^re  premiere  de  cette  epou- 
vantable  tragedie.  Pour  quoi?  Pour  le  maintien  de  Pesclavage.  Pour 
quoi  ?  Pour  cent  mille  planteurs,  debitears  du  Nord,  hypothequ^s  par  le 
Nord,  qui  trouvent  commode  de  ce  moment  de  payer  leurs  dettes  avec  des 
balles  de  fusil. 

Le  Sud  ne  saurait  vaincre  ;  ne  nous  arretons  pas  au  succfes  du  quart 
d^heure  :  quels  que  soient  les  coups  de  boutoir  de  son  armee,  c^est  une  ar- 
mde  acculee  a  Pirapossible.  Le  Sud  a  contre  lui  un  ennemi' terrible  qui  le 
frappe  sans  cesse  et  le  detruit  en  detail  :  c^est  le  temps.  Chaque  jour 
Pepuise  ;  il  ne  fait  ddja  plus  la  guerre  que  par  requisition  et  avec  des 
chiffons  de  papier  ;  il  n'a  plus  de  revenu,  plus  de  produit  ;  il  ne  pent  fan- 
€her  Pher be  dans  plus  d'une  cit^  de  votre  royaume. 

L'abolition  de  Pesclavage,  d^ailleurs,  a  porte  le  coup  de  mort  a  la  rebel- 
lion: le  Sud  aura  beau  tenir  un  pistolet  charge  sur  le  coeur  de  chaque  nbgre, 
le  levain  sacre  de  la  liberte  agira  plus  ou  moins  lentement  sans  doute,  mais 
fermentera  de  fa9on  ou  d^autre  dans  Pesprit  de  la  race  asservie,  et  a  Pheure 
qu'il  est  plus  d'un  negre  jette  une  pensee  sur  Pautre  rive  du  Potomac  et 
met  Poreille  a  terre  pour  saisir  Papproche  du  canon. 

Et  puisque  j'en  trouve  Poccasion,  je  reclame  la  liberty  de  I'^ndre  hommage 
au  genie  patient  de  Lincoln.  Nous  professons  en  France  une  incurable 
passion  pour  la  politique  de  coups  de  theatre;  nous  trouvons  de  bon  gout 
de  persiffler  la  lenteur  energique  du  presideiit  yankee.  Faute  de  pouvoir 
comprendre,  avec  notre  temperament  gaulois,  ces  natures  flegmatiques  qui 
grandissent  encore  plus  par  les  revers  que  par  les  sacces,  comme  Pamiral 
Coligny  ou  Guillaume  d'Orange,  nous  nous  demandons  encore  aujourd'hui 
pourquoi  Lincoln  a  sign^  Pabolition  de  Pesclavage  en  deux  temps,  une  abo- 
lition immediate  et  Pautre  a  dcheance.  '    fc 

Nous  raisonnons  comme  si  Lincoln  exer9ait  a  la  Maison  Blanche  une  puis-, 
sance  dictatoriale  qui  taille  et  qui  tranche  en  plein  drap,  et  ne  compte  qu'a- 
vec  le  Dieu  de  sa  conscience.  Mais  Lincoln  preside  simplement  une  repu- 
blique  ou  Popinion  goaverne,  et  il  trouve  a  point  nomme,  autour  de  lui,  une 
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opinion  divergente  siir  la  question  de  Tesclavage.  Le  parti  ddmocrate  veut 
1g  maintenir,  le  parti  republicain  vent  le  supprimer,  Lincoln  attend,  roDil 
^x^  sur  chaque  plateau  de  la  balance. 


XIL 

Qui  sait  mieux  que  Lincoln  tirer  parti  de  la  defaite  ?  Lorsqu'une  victoire 
impudente  du  Sud  provoqua  le  Nord  a  reconnaitre  la  necessity  de  Femanci- 
pation^  Lincoln  le  prend  immediatem^nt  au  mot,  et  il  fait  un  pas  en  avant. 
C^est  ainsi  qu^apres  le  d^sastre  de  Cheronee  le  Lincoln  d'Atlienes  affran- 
chit  resclavage;  et  comme  nn  esclave  Ten  remerciait  :  "  Ge  n'est  pas  moi, 
dit-il,  c'est  Cheronee  qui  t^a  dorme  la  liberte/'  J^emprunte  ce  trait  d'histoire 
au  livre  eloquent  de  M.  Agenor  de  Gasparin. 

J'ai  foi  dans  Lincoln,  dans  ce  vieux  charpentier;  il  tient  en  ce  moment  nn 
monde  dans  sa  main  :  j'espere  qu'ii  ne  le  laissera  pas  tomber.  Mais  si,  par" 
impossible,  aujourd'hui'ou  demain  FAmerique  du  Nord  doutait  d^elle-meme  ; 
si,  retournant  la  tete  en  arriere,  elle  venait  a  regretter  les  oignons  d'Egypte, 
de  quoi  iui  servir ait  cet  acte  de  def alliance  ?  Groirait-elie  fermer  la  veine 
ouverte  de  FAmerique  ?  Elle  pourrait  au  plus  suspendre  Feffusion  du  sang 
pour  un  moment ;  mais  apres .... 

J^accepte  Fhypothese  quele  Nord  avoue  son  impuissance;  qu'il  dise  a  ces 
fouetteurs  d'esclaves  de  fa-bas,  a  ces  chiffonniers  de  la  Constitution  qui  la 
mettent  dans  leur  hbtte  comme  nne  guenille  :  '*J^ai  eu  tort,  je  me  frappe  la 
poitrine.  Appelons  nos  temoins;  voila  le  tien,  voila  le  mien;  d^sormais 
faisons  a  Famiable  cette  operation  de  bornage  qu'on  appelle  une  frontiers" 

Ou  la  mettrez-vous  cette  frontiere  ?  Yens  la  ferez  passer  probablement 
le  long  de  cette  iigue  du  Potomac,  toujours  prise  et  reprise  et  rafraichie  de 
sang  humain,  sur  cette  longue  chanssee  de  cinq  cent  mille  cadavres  qui 
etaient  des  p^res,  des  fils,  des  fr^res,  des  hommes  aim. ants,  des  liommes  ai- 
mes,  et  qui  pourrissent  la  maintenant,  parce  qu'il  a  plu  un  jour  a  ces  mes- 
sieurs de  la  Caroline  de  commettre  nn  double  crime  :  un  crime  centre  Phu- 
manite  et  un  crime  contre  la  patrie. 

Vous  planterez,  n^est-ce  pas,  vos  poteanx  a  travers  ce  cimeti^re,  sur  les 
OS  a  moitie  d(5garnis  de  cet  epouvantable  pourrissoir  ;  plantez-les  aussi  pro- 
fondement  que  vous  voudrez,  ils  ne  tiendront  pas;  vons  signerez  la  paix,  et 
vous  ne  Faurez  pas  ;  car,  sous  les  pieds  memes  des  plenipotentiaires,  cette 
terre  tragique,  gonflee  de  morts,  s'agitera  et  s'ouvrira  pour  revomir  les 
spectres  de  Bui  Run  ;  a  defaut  des  vivants,  les  morts  se  leveront  pour  pro- 
tester contre  cette  embrassade  du  Sud  agressenr  et  du  Nord  egorge. 

Et  vous  crojea  qu'il  suffira  de  quelques  signatures  a  cote  les  unes  des 
autres  sur  une  feuille  de  papier  pour  effacer  les  souvenirs  de  ce  terrible 
abatis  d'hommes  !  Non,  ces  souvenirs  resteront  sur  les  cOBurs  en  traits  de 
feu  et  de  sang  ;  les  veuves  des  derniers  villages  de  FOuest  les  arroseront  de 
lenrs  larmes  a  leur  foyer,  eii  fiiant  leur  quenonille. 

Nord  et  Sud,  vous  vous  regarderez  sans  cesse  de  Foeil  de  la  liaine,  vous 
recommencerez  a  la  premiere  occasion,  et  il  y  aura  un  coupe-gorge  de  plus 
sur  la  terre,  et,  le  Nouvean-Monde  n^aura  plus  rien  a  envier  a  Fautre.  11 
foudra  vous  tenir  desormais  au  port  d'armes,  entretenir  des  arniees  de  qua- 
tre  cent  mille  soldats.  Yous  aurez  voulu  eviter  une  depense  d'un  moment 
par  une  paix  fourree,  et,  avant  la  fin  du  siecle,  vous  aurez  greve  voire  bud- 
get de  vingt  ou  trente  milliards  *:  c'est  le  prix  courant  d'une  armee  dans 
une  vie  dliorame,  et,  pour  pen  que  vous  en  doutiez^  vous  pourrez  vous  ren* 
seigner  aupres  de  FAutriche. 
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Le  jour  ou  FAmerique  du  Nord  aura  une  armee  permanente,  elle  pourra 
dire  adieu  a  la  liberie,  telle  da  moins  qu'elle  Pa  comprise  et  pratiquee  jus- 
qu'^'present.  Avec  le  danger  de  la  gueiTO  au  dehors,  vous  verrez  accou- 
rir  la  doctrine  de  salut  public  et  apparaitre  et  disparaifcre  sans  cesse  un 
pouvoir  elu  a  coups  de  crosse  comme  a  Buenos-Ayres  :  j^ignore  ce  que 
pourrait  y  gagner  le  commerce  de  PEurope. 


XIII. 

Si  PEurope,  toutefois,  avait  la  malheureuse  inspiration,  de  creer  de  sa 
propre  main,  dans  le  golfe  du  Mexique,  une  republique  cotonniere,  un  Etat 
negrier  fondd  sur  Pesclavage  et  pour  Pesclavage,  elle  jetterait  dans  le 
monde,  par  cet  acte  de  vertige,  un  element  de  perturbation,  un  fldau  plus 
dangerenx  que  le  cholera.  tJne  fois  maitre  de  8es  mouvements,  ce  gou- 
Yernement  esclavagiste,  ce  mqnstre  politique  m^prisable,  mdpri>e,  maudit, 
repousse  du  monde  entier,  viendrait  rendre  bientot  d(^fi  pour  defi,  agrandir 
en  quelque  eorte  son  crime  pour  en  diminuer  Phorreur,  et  se  faire  si  puis- 
sant qu'il  en  deviendrait  respectable. 

Ce  ne  serait  plus,  comme  par  ie  passe,  un  coup  de  main  honteux  qu'il  fe- 
rait  a  la  sourdine,  tantot  sur  le  Texas,  tantot  sur  Cuba  ;  ce  serait  la  pira- 
terie  en  grand  qu^il  exercerait  pour  r^pandre  partout  Pesclavage  ;  il  ferait 
la  traite  par  raison  d'Etat,  et  il  la  ferait  royalement,  a  la  te ted' une  escadre: 
a  partir  de  ce  jour,  le  negre  porterait  a  jamais  sur  son  front  le  deuil  Vivant 
de  la  civilisation. 

Mais,  quoiqu'il  arrive,  la  France,  nee  de  la  revolution,  ne  donnera  pas  la 
main,  j'espere,  a  un  tel  anachronisme  et  un  tel  ddmenti  a  son  passd.  N'est- 
ce  pas,  en  effet,  la  revolution  fran5aiBe  qui  a  la  premiere  affranchi  le  negro 
et  Pa  introduit  la  premiere  au  droit  de  cite  ?  Et  comme  un  souvenir  en  ap- 
pelle  un  autre,  je  demande  la  permission  de  placer  ici  un  recit  du  present, 
d^ja  si  loin  de  nouvS  qu'il  ressemble  a  un  passe  : 

C'etait  le  lendemain  de  Fdvrier  ;  partout  la  revolution  etait  en  travail ;  k 
chaque  instant  on  entendait  en  Europe  une  nouvelle  explosion  suivie  de 
Pecrotilement  d'une  royaute.  Paris  etait  debout  ;  le  pave  bmilait,  un  nuage 
de  fumde  flottait  dans  Patmpsphere.  Le  vent  etait  charge  de  paroles, 
comme  si  un  invisible  esprit  parlait  dans  le  nuage.  La  foule,  inqui^te  et 
fiere,  allait  et  venait,  tambour  et  drapeau  en  tete,  promenant  de  rue  en  rue, 
au  pas  militaire,  sa  chimere  et  son  esperance,  sa  vdrite  ou  sa  reverie. 

Mais  au-dessus  de  ce  flot  humain  sans  cesse  bouillonnant  et  sans  cesse 
agite  en  sens  contraire,  au-dessus  de  son  tumulte,  au-dessus  de  son  mur- 
mure,  dans  la  calme  region  des  hautes  inspirations  et  des  saintes  volontds, 
la  nouvelle  republique,  sereitie  et  recueillie,  regardait  en  ce  moment  au-del^ 
des  mers  du  regard  de  la  pensde,  et,  pleine  de  tendresse  pour  la  dignite  hu- 
maine  et  presente  partout  oii  il  y  avait  une  blessure  k  guerir,  redigeait  le 
ddcret  de  Pabolition  de  Pesclavage;  et  les  onze  du  gouvernement  provisoire 
le  signerent;  et,  quand  le  dernier  eut  pose  la  plume,  ils  tomberent  dans  les 
bras  les  uns  des  autres  et  ils  s'embrass^rent  avec  la  joie  d'ouvriers  de  Phu- 
manite  qui  viennent  de  faire  une  bonne  action. 

Ah  I  les  hommes,  quels  qu'ils  soient,  qui  ont  signe  co  decret,  peuvent 
main  tenant  passer :  il  n'aura  pas  devor^  en  vain  son  heure  do  pouvoir. 
Un  pareil  decret  aurait  suffi  pour  illustrer  un  regne,  si  un  roi  Pavait  sign^, 
II  n'a  pas  meme  ete  compte  au  gouvernement  provisoire.  Servez  done  en- 
suite  Phumanite  :  voilales  gages  que  vous  toucherez  !  iNl'importe,  le  bien 
est  fait,  il  est  reste,     L'esprit  de  Dieu  a  done   aussi   son  jour  dans   notr@ 
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patrie,  et,  si  ce  jour  meurt  bientot,  il  y  a  da  moins  quelqu'ua  1^-bas,  de  Pau- 
tre  cote  de  la  mer,  qui,  du  fait  de  la  derni6re  revolution)  a  encore  le  droit 
de  crier:  Vive  laiiberte  ! 

Voila,  Sire,  ce  que  j'avais  a  dire  a  Voire  Maieste,  J'ai  fini.  Mais,  avant 
de  vous  quitter,  laissez-moi  vous  donner  un  cbnseiL  Je  ne  parlerai  pas  ^ 
votre  coeur  :  je  parlerais  a  un  absent;  je  parlerai  simplement  a  votre  intdret, 
et  j'aurai  peut-etre  quelque  chance  de  troifver  audience  dans  votre  esprit. 

Croyez-moi,  ne  tentez  pas  plus  longtemps  le  destin.  Rappelez-vous  Fexem" 
pie  de  la  noblesse  fran§aise;  elle  quitta  le  sol  plutot  que  de  rentrer  dans  le 
droit  commun,  et  le  sol  a  son  tour  la  quitta  :  il  passa  dans  la  main  d'une 
classe  sortie  de  la  revolution  et  solidaire  de  la  liberte.  A  partir  de  ce  jour, 
1^  nation  fran9aise  ne  fit  plus  qu'une  famille.  Je  livre  a  votre  meditation, 
Sire,  cettele^on  d'histoire. 

Combien  avez-vous  de  vassaux,  en  definitive  ?  A  peine  cent  mille,  les 
senls  coupables  de  I'insurrection.  On  n^aura  qu'^  monnayer  leur  champ  de 
coton  et  k  introduire  la  population  de  FOuest  sur  cette  contree  regeneree- 
Et  voila  la  question  de  Fesclavage  r^solue  et  la  reconciliation  du  Sud  ope- 
ree  Sur  ce,  Sire,  je  prie  Bieu  qu'il  vous  ait  en  sa  garde  et  qu^il  vous  cor- 
rige,  vous  incline  au  repentir;  amendez-vous.  Sire  :  autrement,  nous  pour, 
rions  voir  bientot  a  Paris  un  vieillard  fripp^  qui  demanderait  une  feuille  de- 
route  k  la  prefecture  de  police  pour  alter  rejoindre  a  Venise  le  due  de  Mo- 
dene.     Ce  vieillard,  ce  serait  le  roi  Coton. 


FIN. 


Impnmerie  dn  Mcsga,ger  Franco-Ame'ricain^  51,  Liberty  street,  Kew  York, 
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ADDRESS  TO  KIN6  COTTON. 


Sire  : 

Yot:  have  committed  a  wrong  act.  It  is  not  everything  to  be  a 
king,  even  with  only  a  bale  for  a  throne  :  one  must  also  be  faithful  to  the 
<Jonstitution.  I  talk  to  you  without  flattery,  and  as  I  have  broached  the 
subject,  I  shall  go  to  the  end  of  the  reel.  Bat  first  let  me  throw  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  at  the  past. 

If  in  the  16th  century,  at  the  time  when  Thomas  Morus  wrote  his  Utopia 

but  this  is  goino:  too  far  back.  Suppose  in  the  Itth  century,  while 
Fenelon  was  elaborating  his  kingdom  of  Salente,  a  seer  had  spoken  to 
this  effect :  "I  have  found  a  telescope  that  plunges  into  time  as  the  other 
fathoms  space  1  But  my  glass  shows  me  something  still  more  marvellous 
than  the  Utopia  of  Mprus,  or  the  Salente  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai. 

Beyond  the  setting  sun,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  see  a  tract  of 
continent  twenty  times  as  large  as  France,  with  two  sides  on  two  oceans, 
the  one  looking  *^to ward  Europe,  the  other  toward  Asia.  One  might  deem  it 
the  middle  of  the  world,  the  central  empire.  At  the  firsfe  glance  it 
seems  an  uncouth  territory,  overgrown  with  jungles  and  sub- 
merged by  swamps.  Some  sixty  rivers,  nameless  as  yet,  flow  at  random, 
barring  one's  path  in  all  directions.  There  are  no  inhabitants  but  the  wolf 
ind  the  bison,  save  here  and  there  a  man  if  we  may  thus  call  carnivorous 
creatures,  who  after  six  thousand  years  of  reflection  have  been  unable  to 
acquire  any  other  talent  than  that  of  lighting  a  fire  at  night  by  which  to 
cook  their  food. 

And  yet  this  chaotic  soil,  rude  as  the  deluge  left  it,  will  be  chosen  by  good 
men,  banished  from  England  on  account  of  a  dubious  point  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation, as  an  asylum  for  themselves,  their  wives  and  children,  so  that 
they  may  have  a  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  their  own  way. 

How  many  will  they  number  ?  A  mere  handful  of  men,  barely  a  boat 
load.  They  will  sing  a  psalm  upon  landing  in  this  new  hemisphere  and 
then  with  a  pious  glance  at  the  sr^^w-covered  soil,  they  will  take  up  the 
pickax. 

They  will  have  but  one  ambition  ;  prayer  and  labor — prayer  in  order  to 
gain  the  life  to  come  and  labor  to  gain  time  for  prayer.  After  clearing  the 
soabord  they  will  bravely  attack  the  barriers  of  the  untrodden  forest ;  they 
will  deliver  the  soil,  buried  and  imprisoned  beneath  a  night  of  verdure  ;  they 
will  show  it  openly  to  heaven  and  heaven  will  let  its  dews  and  har- 
vests descend  upon  it.  ,J^ 

Forward,  ever  advancing,  go  ahead,  will  be  the  motto  of  this  heroic  rac©. 


_  2  — 

This  rugged  land  conceals  the  germ  of  kindly  usefulness.  It  awaits  but  a 
word  from  man  to  pass  into  a  state  of  civilization.  There  are  immense  lakes, 
or  rather  seas,  destined  to  create  a  coasting  trade  ;  and  the  sixty  rivers,  al- 
though obstacles  at  the  outset,  will  become  later  great  highways,  binding 
together  the  various  centres  of  population.  And  at  last  the  great  Missis- 
sippi, the  "father  of  waters^"  will  draw  all  these  navigable  streams  in  his 
course  of  a  thousand  leagues  and  bear  them  along  in  triumph  with  their 
fleets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

And  they  will  advance  ever  and  ever  westward,  (for  civilization  follows 
the  course  of  the  sun,)  and  wherever  they  go  they  will  find  the  same  climate 
as  in  Eugland  ;  the  same  winter  and  the  same  summer.  They  may  believe 
if  they  will,  that  they  have  brought  the  seasons  of  Europe  with  them,  sewn 
in  the  folds  of  their  cloaks.  They  will  be  able  to  carry  to  their  new  home 
the  productions  of  the  old  country;  their  wheat  and  hemp;  their  gardens  and 
orchard^.  They  will  be  able  to  carry  with  them  the  companions  of  their  early 
life,— the  ox,  the  horse,  the  dog,  the  sheep,  &c.  Men  and  flocks  will  land  in 
families,  and  after  a  voyage  of  fifteen  hundred  leagues,  they  will  seem  to 
have  passed  to  the  other  shore  of  their  own  country. 


II. 

Bat  a  day  will  come  when  this  colony,  scarcely  a  century  old,  born  of 
labor  and  multiplied  by  labor,  will  wish  to  rise  and  rank  as  a  nation,  and 
manage  its  own  household.  Then  it  will  have  to  struggle  de*sperately  with 
the  mother-country,  the  first  maritime  power,  and  perhaps  also  the  first 
military  power  of  Europe.  But  North  America  will  have  confidence  in  her 
destiny.  An  inward  voice  will  say  to  her  :  ^/  Do  what  you  fear  to  do  I  Af- 
ter the  strife  with  tiatnre,  comes  the  strife  with  England.  This  will  only 
be  changing  the  battlefield,  and  America  will  win  the  day.  She  will  force 
England  to  sign  the  certificate  of  birth  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  mor- 
row the  Atlantic  will  bear  for  the  first  time  a  flag  with  but  thirteen  stars 
as  yet.^^ 

I  do  not  know  how  or  by  what  secret  instinct  more  powerful  than  reflection 
the  American  republic  will  find  the  most  perfect  form  of  government  to  oc- 
cupy and  rule  half  a  continent  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  whether  at  the  first 
or  the  second  trial  it  matters  little.  Man,  master  of  himself  in  everything 
concerning  the  individual  ;  a  common  independence  in  all  his  acts  regarding 
his  religio;as  existence  ;  corporate  sovereignty  in  everything  of  interest  to 
the  people  constituted  as  a  state  ;  and  lastly  the  confederacy  as  the  supreme 
umpire  in  all  matters  in  which  the  states  are  jointly  interested,  this  is  the 
American  Constitution.  In  other  words  it  is  f  jcial  life  copied  from  nature 
and  written  down  upon  paper. 

The  sovereign  people  will  delegate  power  to  it,  still  always  retaining 
their  sovereignty.  Administration,  juries,  legislation,  government  and  all 
power  will  emanate  from  the  people  to  be  restored  to  the  people  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  mandate. 

Public  election  will  constitute  in  some  degree  a  distilling  apparatus  v/hich 
will  be  constantly  at  work,  and  through  which  public  opinion  will  evapor- 
ate in  power.  In  addition  to  all  this  a  presid-mt  will  be  elected  who  will 
rule  over  thirty  millions  of  men  for  the  low  su  n  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  francs  per  annum  and  who  will  live  »n  a  cottage.  At  the  end  of 
his  term  he  will  disappear  in  the  crowd  and  u^ke  to  sowing  wheat  and 
ojover.  ""^^ 


An  admirable  organization  is  this,  proditcing  at  the  same  time  a  donbra- 
movement  of  expansion  and  concentration  ;  an  expansion  colonising  from^ 
without,  a  concentration  binding  the  various  colonies  together  in  one  united 
country.  And  thus  the  American  Constitution  will  surround  liberty  with  as- 
many  breastworks  as  there  may  be  states  in  the  confederacy,  so  that  of  all 
impossibilities  the  most  imposvsible  would  be  the  hypothesis  of  a  Yankee 
Caesar  with  his  foot  upon  the  corpse  of  the  republic  striving  to  mount  to  , 
sovereign  power. 

As  American  emigration  clears  away  what  will  be  called  simply  a  terri« . 
toYj,  the  starry  constitution  will  travel  westward  almost  step  by  step  in 
company  with  the  nomadic  labor  of  the  pioneer.  When  this  new  territory 
shall  have  attained  a  legal  amount  of  population,  the  constitution  will  take 
hold  of  it  at  once  and  incorporate  it  in  the  family  of  states  ;  and  one  mora 
star  will  shine  upon  the  banner  of  the  republic.  4. 

The  confederacy  will  thus  grow  constantly  from  these.  cuttiDgs,  embrac- 
ing all  the  newly-hatched  colonies  in  the  West  in  the  simple  bonds  of  a 
unity  that  will  protect  all  the  integral  parts  of  the  Union  without  ever  be- 
ing able  to  hold  any  one  of  them  in  bondage.  Still  who  will  believe  it  t 
This  model  constitution  will  result  in  a  degree  from  chance  or  if  you  prefer^ 
it  from  a  compromise.  A  hidden  destiny  will  doubtless  dictate  it,  as  though 
it  had  one  day  to  support  a  world. 


III. 

Liberty  alone  possesses  creative  power  ;  and  thanks  to  liberty  the  Ameri- 
can republic  will  expand  in  space- — man  will  outstrip  time  in  speed.  When, 
the  twelth  or  the  fifteenth  son  of  the  same  father  reaches  the  age  of  reason,^ 
he  will  harness  up  a  wagon  and  load  it  with  the  emigrant's  Spartan  outfit ; 
then  embrace  his  family  and  drive  away. 

Where  will  he  go  ?  To  the  great  West.  After  picking  out  a  suitable 
tract  of  public  land,  he  will  attack  the  forest  with  his  ax,  sow  his  corn  in 
a  clearing,  and  build  his  log  cabin  on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood.  When  he^ 
has  raised  a  roof  above  his  head,  he  will  think  that  two  heads  might  rest, 
there  as  well  as  one  ;  after  this  reflection  he  will  light  his  pipe,  get  into  the- 
saddle,  and  return  to  the  village  of  his  childhood. 

He  will  go  there  to  seek  a  companion,  and  will  marry  the  first  comer.  He 
may  draw  blindly  in  the  lottery,  but  he  will  alwayp  find  the  spirit  of  order 
and  labor.  Virtue  is  the  only  dowry  of  America's  daughters.  As  to  any 
other  dowry,  it  will, not  be  thought  of.  How  are  the  children  to  live  f 
They  will  emigrate  in  their  turn. 

As  soon  as  the  pioneer  receives  the  nuptial  blessing,  he  will  return  to  his 
log  cabin,  taking  his  wife  with  him  :  but  this  time  he  will  take  furniture 
and  cattle  along.  Sometime  later,  a  traveimg  missionary  sent  to  spread 
the  Gospel  in  the  wilderness,  will  check  his  horse  before  a  newly  built  farm 
house,  at  the  sight  of  a  swarm  of  little  ones  playing  on  the  threshold  under 
a  portico  of  fragrant  vines. 

Man  draws  near  to  man  in  the  chemistry  of  society,  as  one  atom  attracts, 
another,  in  another  order  of  composition.  A  new  cabin  will  spring  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  one  already  built,  for  reasons  both  of  sympathy  and 
safety.  Soon  manufacturing  industry  will  compete  with  agriculture.  The 
blacksmith  will  light  his  forge  fire  by  the  side  of  the  homestead,  to  hammer 
out  his  ploughshares  ;  the  wheelwright  will  follow  the  blacksmith,  and  thea 
the  carpenter,  and  so  on,  until  the  tailor  arrives.  Agriculture  disperses  and 


Manufactures  concentrate.  The  village  will  owe  its  birth  to  the  latter.  Need 
1  designate  the  first  public  edifice  to  be  built  with  the  savings  of  the  commu- 
nity ?    It  will  be  a  schoolhouse. 

Ard  why  should  it  not  ?  Is  not  the  Bible  the  worship  of  the  Protestant 
|>ioneer  ?  Does  not  his  piety  come  from  reading  ?  Is  it  not  the  first  evi- 
denc©  of  a  free  citizen  of  a  free  country  to  be  able  to  read  at  least  his  news- 
^|)aper  ?  Religion  will  first  lodge  in  the  schoolhouse  :  but  in  course  of  time 
tit  will  have  a  separate  residence  :  a  church  with  its  steeple  will  arise  and 
"the  church  bells  will  tell  the  winds  of  the  birth  of  a  new  community. 

Thould  there  exist  any  local  circumstances  favorable  to  its  developemeut 
i;lie  community  will  grow  almost  magically.  What  was  but  a  village  will 
change  into  a  little  town,  then  into  an  ordinary  sized  town,  and  at  last  into 
-^  great  city,  the  metropolis  of  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  A  hundred  thous- 
and, what  am  I  say ing,/owr  hundred  thousand,  and  all  this,  within  the  life 
of  one  man,  and  upon  a  soil  where  only  yesterday  the  buffalo  browsed  at 
^liberty. 

What  will  it  become  then,  when  steam  gives  American  civilization  a  soul 
equal  to  its  aspirations?  Everything  to  be  done  thenceforth,— agricultural  or 
industrial — must  be  done  by  machinery.  The  soil  must  be  tilled,  and  the 
harvest  reaped  by  machinery.  The  entire  surface  of  the  earth  will  become 
one  immense  machine,  ever  panting  with  labor.  Armed  with  steam  pr>wer, 
North  America  will  defy  impossibilities,  and  even  attempt  to  imitate  mira- 
cles. For  example,  a  railroad  one  thousand  leagues  in  length,  will  be  laid 
down,  and  the  engine  darting  through  the  immensity  of  space,  will  call  up 
with  a  shrill  whistle,  the  yet  buried  phantom  of  future  cities,  and  these  cit- 
ies, will  spring  from  the  ground  at  the  call  of  steam,  to  take  their  places  in 
the  sunlight. 


IV, 

!Phe  news  of  this  great  prosperity  and  its  unprecedented  rapidity  will  cross 
the  sea,  and  the  people  of  the  old  world,  deprived  of  their  share  in  the  soil 
will  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  cover  the  predestined  land  of  the  West  with  a 
living  alluvium.  It  will  be  a  crusade  of  labor.  All  the  energy  of  Europe, 
(for  it  takes  strong  nerve  to^submit  to  expatriation),  will  thus  concur  to 
swell  the  energy  of  America  ;  and  from  their  combination,  and  from  the  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  their  double  electricity  a  new  and  unexpected  race  will 
arise  ;  one  that  will  grow  an  inch  in  each  generation. 

The  Saxon  element  will  prove  the  richest  soil,  and  will  give  -the  deepest 
Impress  to  this  new  civilization.  It  will  lead  foreign  emigrants  to  the  wor- 
•  ship  of  labor  and  of  liberty,  the  parent  of  labor.  It  will  fulfil  a  purpose 
similar  to  the  great  tun  at  Heidelberg,  into  which  new  wine  was  poured 
each  year,  that  it  might  at  once  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  old.  Then  a 
l>eing  hitherto  unknown  will  appear  ;  the  last  type  of  rnan  ;  man  master  of 
Mmself  ;  man  his  own  sovereign,  his  own  policeman,  his  own  priest  %  the  I 
absolute,  the  Yankee.  He  will  not  wait  for  the  government  to  protect  bim, 
lie  will  protect  himself,  nor  for  the  State  to  enrich  him,  he  will  make  his 
own  fortune  ;  nor  wait  for  the  government  to  designate  his  religion  in 
the  budget,  for  he  will  choose  his  own  religion  himself,  supporting  it  out 
of  bis  savings. 

,-^  There  will  be  no  more  oppression,  either  of  conscience  or  any  other  spe- 
cies ;  no  oppression  of  one  class  by  another,  or  of  all  classes  of  society  by  a 
permanent  army.     North  America  will  only  have  an  army  for  appearance 
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sake,  consisting  at  most  of  twelve  thousand  men,  disseminated  in  little- 
bands  over  the  entire  extent  of  her  territory.  There,  there  will  be  no  ub- 
pleasant  traces  of  the  past,  no  law  of  primogeniture,  no  exclusive  acade- 
mies, no  embroidery  of  distinctive  rank,  no  crosses  and  decorations,  no 
cringing  courtiers,  no  sinecure  officers,  no  charity  under  the  name  of  re- 
ward, J  Men  will  be  estimated  at  their  real  value  ;  nothing  will  be  respect-- 
ed  save  work  and  money — the  incarnation  of  labor  ;  but  it  will  have  to  be 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow,  for  the  DoZce  far  niente  will  be  looked 
upon  in  America  as  a  robbery  committed  upon  society  in  general.  On  the 
other  hand  every  sort  of  trade  will  become  glorious.  Work,  no  matter  iny 
what  manner ;  be  what  you  list,  bootmaker,  tailor,  gardener  or  lawyer  ; 
choose  your  own  calling,  provided  that  you  loyally  furnish  your  tribute  ol 
labor.  In  America  every  trade  has  its  own  nobility  j  the  President  of  the 
republic  may  be  chosen  from  a  carpenter's  shop. 

A  seer  might  have  spoken  thus  two  centuries  since  ;  but  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  been  treated  as  a  visionary,  he  might  perhaps  even  been- 
publicly  burnt,  as  duly  attainted  and  convicted  of  dealings  with  the  evil 
one.  And  still  the  prophecy  would  have  been  but  an  anticipation  of  the 
reality  ;  for  if  a  nation  has -ever  existed  in  the  universe  that  has  done  honor 
to  the  species,  that  nation  is  North  America,  with  its  motto,  ^'God  and  Lib- 
erty," and  which,  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  the  ax  in  the  other,  has 
cleared  the  surface  of  a  world  in  a  twinkling,  and  shown  man  in  all  the 
splendor  of  virtue. 

In  the  very  air  of  this  new  country,  there  is  an  indefinable  breathing  of 
its  juvenile  nature,  an  inexplicable  strength  that  expands  one's  chest,  an 
exhuberant  healthfulness  in  its  exhalations  that  fortifies  both  body  and 
mind.  There  is  in  the  daily  labors  of  the  pioneer,  alone  with  Providence, 
a  something  of  religion  which  in  a  manner  elevates  the  soul  to  the  mountain 
tops.  In  this  poetical, and  odorous  laboratory  of  agriculture,  with  no  roof" 
but  the  heavens,  no  boundary  save  the  horizon,  there  exists  a  continual  re- 
semblance to  the  Infinite,  reminding  man  of  his  ultimate  destiny. 

But  while  the  American  race  was  growing  great  by  labor,  what  were 
you  doing,  Sire,  on  your  part,  you  and  your  partisans?  You  were  looking 
jealously  upon  the  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  your  Western  neigh- 
bor, for  whom  you  felt  a  fraternal  friendship  like  that  of  Cain.  You  ^Vere 
cpnspiring  secretly  in  order  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  cotton  and  the 
supremacy  of  cotton  shirts  upon  the  ruins  of  the  republic. 

But  you  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  born  too  near  the  sun,  in  a 
colony  of  bad  origin  whose  godfather  was  the  prince  of  libertines,  and 
whose  godmother  was  the  scum  of  the  jacobite  army.  The  first  viceroy 
called  by  Locke's  constitution  to  the  rule  of  Carolina  was,  I  believe,  Gener- 
al Monk,  a  bedizened  traitor  who  sold  the  liberty  of  his  country  for  money. 
Your  ancestor  was  a  scoundrel,  Sire  5  and  you  have  not  disgraced  your 
descent. 


Why  then  do  you  wish  to  rend  asunder  this  splendid  American  republi^j- 
the  joy  and  glory  of  humanity  ?  We  must  know  it  for  the  instruction  of 
this  century,  and  that  man  may  learn  to  do  his  duty  alway  despite  everjr 
thing.  The  American  Constitution  certainly  compassed  the  ultimatum  of 
wisdom  ;  but  it  lacked  courage  in  one  clause,  and  this  weakness  was  des-. 
tined  one  day  to  compromise  the  very  existence  of  the  confederacy  "'  Provi-.. 
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^3ence  does  not  allow  evil  to  remain  in  what  is  good.  When  it  as  once 
entered  it  acts  like  the  lead  in  a  wound  ;  either  the  wound  expels  thf 
missile  or  the  metal  aggravates  the  wound  until  death  ensues. 

When  America  became  possessed  of  liberty  slayery  already  existed  in  a 
portion  of  the  country  :  but  the  day  that  she  solemnly  proclaimed  before 
€rod  the  right  of  every  man  to  happiness,  she  should  have  placed  the  reali- 
ty in  harmony  with  the  principle,  withaut  futile  distinctions.  Slie  was 
afraid  of  justice  and  dared  neither  abolish  nor  recognize  slavery  ;  she  did 
not  even  dare  name  it.  It  was  tacitly  permitted  as  though  a  question  of 
this  nature  could  be  passed  over  and  avoided  in  silence  ;  but  in  truth  its  so- 
lution was  entrusted  to  time. 

But  time  only  accepts  such  drafts  by  doubling  the  debt  of  the  past.  The 
longer  emancipation  was  put  off  the  more  aggravated  did  the  difficulty  be- 
come, and  to  you,  Sire,  is  due  the  credit  of  the  spread  of  this  scourge.  The 
very  moment  that  some  poor  devil,  accidentally  but  honestly,  found  an  in- 
fernal machine  to  pick  cotton,  you  transformed  the  South  into  a  cotton 
plantation.  And  in  order  to  cultivate  this  plantation  the  special  labor  of 
the  slave  became  necessary. 

,^What  is  a  slave  ?  Those  black  metaphysicians,  who  wish  to  elevate  ser- 
vitude into  a  theory  in  order  to  quiet  their  consciences,  give  us  such  a,  po- 
etic idyl  of  negro  existence  that  we  needs  must  re-assert  the  truth  in  the 
euphemism  '^involuntary  labor.*^ 

Slavery  is  thus  termed  so  as  to  spare  the  delicacy  of  ''ears  polite."  You, 
yourself,  Sire,  posted  as  you  are  in  the  matter,  never  call  it  except  by  a 
periphrase.  In  your  code,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  designate  it  the  "pe- 
culiar institution.''  Barefaced  as  you  are  in  reality,  you  at  least  show  hu- 
manity in  this  title  ;  and  in  this  you  imitate  the  inquisition  which  always 
dealt  in  euphemisms  toward  its  victims  ;  thus  the  torture  room  was  termed 
the  ^\Gasa  santa^^  and  upon  the  stake  was  inscribed  the  word    ^^misericordiaP 

But  what  is  a  slave  ?  A  slave  is  a  man  robbed  of  his  soul,  he  and  his 
race,  until  the  end  of  posterity  ;  a  man  doomed  from  father  to  son  to  think 
with  the  brains  and  will  through  the  volition  of  another;  a  man  di- 
vested of  the  first  sacred  right  of  man  ;  to  wit,  individuality  ;  a  being 
changed  from  his  nature  ;  in  a  word  an  artificial  monster,  a  moral  ennuch, 
undeserving  of  the  deprivation.  The  church  castrates  the  child  to  make 
him  sing  well,  but  you,  Sire,  you  castrate  him  that  he  may  pick  your  cot- 
ton.    This  is  the  only  difference. 

>  If  in  order  to  render  a  man  a  slave  it  were  necessary  to  cut. off  one  of  his 
legs  or  arms,  the  sight  of  the  knife  and  of  the  stump  would  certainly  in  the 
end  excite  pity  ;  and  pity  once  raised  what  niight  not  ensue. 

But  the  white  man,  having  tired  of  cutting  and  maiming,  finally  wished 
to  leave  the  negro  entire.  In  order  to  transform  a  man  into  an  automaton 
it  suffices  to  take  away  his  soul  gently  ;  and  as  this  requires  neither  knife 
aor  surgical  operation,  as  it  causes  neither  outcries  nor  bloodshed  the 
world  looks  on  quietly.  After  all  it  is  only  a  metaphysical  murder  com- 
mitted in  the  realms  of  the  invisible.  We  do  not  see  or  touch  it  and  we 
^leep  with  a  sound  conscience.  And  yet,  whatever  may  be  said  in  the 
€Ountry  of  yellow  fever  or  sugar  cane,  there  is  more  cruelty  in  mutilating 
Mm  physically.  Place  the  one  against  the  other  and  were  fate  to  summon 
lis  to  choose  we  should  certainly  prefer  the  loss  of  a  leg  to  that  of  our  in- 
telligence, we  had  rather  lose  an  arm  than  our  will. 

^Servitude  in  common  with  every  human  institution  has  its  own  logic, 
iilmanating  from  barbarity  it  leads  from  cruelty  to  cruelty,  as  result  follows 
result  in  reasoning. 

You  feed  the  slave  while  in  infancy  (I  had  nearly     added   while  in  old 
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age  also  ;  but  forced  labor  beneath  a  tropical  sun  rarely  allowb  aim  to 
grow  old)  therefore  the  negro  must  earn  by  his  daily  labor  not  only  his 
present  but  his  past  sustenance  ;  but  the  negro  has  no  interest  to  stimulate 
him  to  work,  so  you  supply  its  place  with  the  whip.  This  is  your  idea  of 
the  perfection  of  labor  ;  but  this  is  not  all  :  discipline  must  be  maintained 
in  this  band  of  scourged  creatures,  giddy  and  noisy  as  children 

The  raw  hide  teaches  him  to  keep  order  and  to  love  his  master  or  mis- 
tress. Both  in  France  and  in  England  by  a  braminical  species  of  lav7  cruel- 
ty to  animals  is  panishable  ;  but  in  America  the  skin  of  man  is  not  held  in 
such  high  esteem.  There  the  negro's  blood  is  shed  upon  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation, for  a  petty  blunder. 

It  was  evening.  The  sun  was  fading  away  in  a  golden  mist.  Upon  a 
verandah  beneath  the  shade  of  the  blossoming  vanilla  a  young  creole  wo- 
man was  enjoying  the  cool  evening  She  was  a  mother  for  the  first  time 
and  the  mysterious  feeling  of  maternity  thrilled  her  heart.  She  looked 
up  into  the  heavens  dreamily,  when  suddenly  she  heard  a  piercing  cry, 
then  a  stifled  sigh.  For  an  instant  she  listened,  then  with  a  smile  she  bent 
over  the  odor  of  arose.  In  this  attitude  she  was  beautiful  as  the  Mad- 
onna. 

A  pregnant  negress  had  been  tied  to  a  ladder  and  they  were  whipping 
her  poetically  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Do  you  know  what  she  had 
done  ?  She  had  broken  a  saucer.  They  had  to  take  a  round  out  of  the 
ladder  to  make  room  for  the  bosom  where  the  Almighty  had  deposited  a 
soul. 
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Sire,  you  go  regularly  to  churdh  every  Sunday.  You  must  consent 
therefore,  out  of  respect  to  the  gospel,  to  allow  the  slave  to  become,  if  not  a 
man,  at  least  a  christian.  Let  him  be  baptised  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  virtue  of  his  baptism  he  will  be  granted  a 
place  in  the  city  of  the  dead  and  equality  in  paradise.  But  there  is  a  slight 
drawback  which  you  did  not  at  first  foresee,  in  that  the  Bible  constitutes  the 
whole  Protestant  worship.  You  should  therefore.  Sire,  as  a  Protestant, 
teach  the  slave  to  read  so  as  to  make  him  a  good  christian.  But  when  he 
learns  to  read  what  will  he  read? 

You  may  refuse  to  allow  the  slave  to  exercise  his  intelligence,  but  you 
cannot  root  this  intelligence  out  of  his  brain.  His  intellect  works  even  un- 
der the  yoke,  although  confusedly  as  though  under  a  fog  What  would  it 
be  then— were  his  mind  to  become  educated  and  were  he  to  learn  that 
you  were  no  better  than  himself,  and  say  to  you  let  it  be  decided  between 
us  !     Man  to  man  I 

You  foresaw  the  danger  of  this,  and  in  order  to  avert  it  you  made  his 
ignorance  the  safeguard  of  slavery.  Keeping  the  slave  in  ignorance.  Sire, 
this  has  been  your  policy.  You  have  closed  the  schools  to  the  negro,  and 
iiave  hidden  the  alphabet  from  him.  The  Scythians  put  out  the  bodily  eyes 
of  their  slaves  as  a  prudential  measure  ;  but  you  treat  your  slaves  infinitely 
more  cruelly,  for  you  put  out  their  mental  eyes;  and  the  negro,  who  is  crea- 
ted after  God^s  image  like  yourself,  will  go  henceforth  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  with  night  in  his  soul  and  night  on  his  face. 

You  have  elevated  him  to  Christianity,  probably  that  he  may  practice  the 
gospel,  and  the  gospel  condemns  promiscuousness.  You  take  pains  that  the 
blacks  shall  intermarry,  and  a  clergyman  blesses  their  union.  Why  should  it 
be  blessed  ?     Rather  let  it  be  carsed  and  the  woman  be  rendered  barren,  for 
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she  will  only  bring  forth  heirs  to  slavery.  And  the  ciiildren  born  of  this 
love,  whom  she  has  nourished  at  her  breast  and  cherished  in  her  heart  what 
will  become  of  them  when  they  reach  a  marketable  age  ?  The  master  will 
send  them  to  market,  and  marriage,  the  most  moral  of  all  institutions,  be- 
comes but  another  torment  added  to  slavery. 

Without  irony,  let  the  inmates  of  the  negro  pen  be  considered  simply  as 
male  and  female  ;  let  them  come  together  and  bring  forth  after  the  lapse  of 
nine  months;  lettiaem  mix  indiscriminately;  let  the  mmeet  promiscuously  and 
then  forget  each  other;  this  will  do  for  negroes.  Why  have  any  marriages 
at  all  ?  And  the  young  white  girl,  Sire,  your  own  daughter  will  receive 
her  education  in  this  school.  I  say  nothing  of  your  son  :  I  know  already 
what  his  first  love  affair  will  be. 

Occasionally  the  slave  takes  to  flight.  In  local  phraseology,  he  vamoses. 
The  swamps  are  deserled  and  the  underwood  dense.  By  sleeping  during 
the  day  and  traveling  at  night,  he  may  be  able  to  gain  the  border.  What 
do  you  do  to  recapture  him  ?  You  train  up  a  pack  of  bloodhounds  to  track 
the  runaway.  The  slave  owner  has  a  right  to  hunt  him ,  and  if  he  chooses  to 
risk  the  thousand  dollars  represented  by  his  human  game,  he  may  shoot  at 
him,  and  kill  him,  -— -  the  law  allows  it. 

Ajid  these  nameless  crimes,  these  insults  to  God  and  man,  are  not  repug- 
nant to,  and  do  not  even  astonish  the  gentle  blue-eyed  Creoles,  the  wives 
and  sisters  of  the  knights  of  the  whip!  The  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
has  to  a  great  extent  made  them  a  normal  state  of  affairs,  an  old  established 
tradition,  rendered  legitimate  by  .CListom.  What  in  fact  is  there  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  negro's  destiny  ?  Does  he  not  get  enough  to  eat  when  he  is 
hungry  ?  Does  he  not  dance  at  Christmas  ?  Yes,  eat  or  die,  such  is  thy 
lot;  King  Cotton  has  declared  it.  And  if  thou  shouldst  incautiously  murmur 
at  thy-portion,  thy  master  will  send  thee  to  the  plantation  executioner  witli 
an  order  for  iiity  la^hes,  payable  to  bearer,  and  the  official  will  pay  them  at 
sight  without  fui'ther  formality. 

^You  degrade  the  slave  at  pleasure  ;  you  put  him  up  at  auction  on  a 
t>loGk  like  butcher's  meat.  Draw  near,  here  is  a  negro,  or  better  still  a  ne- 
gress  ;  you  may  examine  her  at  leisure,  undress  her,  turn  her  round,  dis- 
cuss her  price  before  her,  stipulate  against  any  hidden  imperfection,  and 
then  take  possession  of  the  merchandise.  If  she  groans  and  weeps  you  may 
take  her  away  tied  to  the  tail  af  your  horse  ;  the  town  of  Raleigh  in  North 
Carolina  has  witnessed  such  an  act. 

And  after  you  have  debast^d  the  negro,  and  corrupted  him  by  his  degra- 
dation, how,  Sire,  do  you  satisfy  your  conscience  ?  You  make  the  slave 
himself  responsible  for  the  effects  of  slavery  :  you  use  his  baseness  as  an  ar- 
gument to  maintain  him  in  servitude.  But  who  has  branded  him  with  igno- 
miny except  you,  his  master,  his  second  creator?  And  you  have  recourse  to  a 
second  crime  in  order  to  justify  the  first. 

You  lower  the  negro  to  the  level  of  a  brute,  and  then  you  say  that  he  is  not 
a  man.  And  whose  fault  is  this,  I  pray;  He  is  not  a  man,  you  say;  but  is 
not  the  negress  a  woman  ?  Yes,  when  she  is  young  and  well  made — this 
you  condescend  to  prove.  And  the  profit  is  all  year  own,  for  later  you  will 
be  able  to  sell  your  own  child.  A  mulatto  is  more  valuable  than  a  full- 
blooded  African. 

I  will  take  your  word  for  it  that  the  negro  is  despicable  ;  but  there  is 
one  still  more  despicable  than  he,  to  wit  ;  you,  yourself,  King  Cotton.  The 
slave  is  debased,  but  you  are  cruel.  Which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  vitiated 
nature  or  crime  ?  Moreover  the  negro  is  your  work,  and  the  work  is  a  cri- 
terion of  the  workman. 

The  slave  being  degraded  by  his  master,  degrades  the  latter  in  b'l  turiu 
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The  master  loses  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  ;  the  planter  does  wrong 
without  even  suspecting  that  he  is  doing  so.  The  Caesarian  folly  of  des- 
potism extinguishes  the  last  symptom  of  conscience  and  kills  remorse.  He 
is, candid  in  his  own  crime. 

Immorality  begets  immorality.  The  burning  soil  of  the  South  devours  the 
laborer,  who  can  only  live  there  about  seven  years  upon  an  average.  The 
consumption  exceeds  the  supply,  and  slavery  might  die  out  for  want  of  the 
raw  material;  but  in  the  border  states,  rejoicing  in  the  "peculiar  institution," 
there  are  good  fathers  of  families,  prudently  intent  upon  establishing  their 
sous  and  endowing  their  daughters.  These  men  will  origioate  the  ingenious 
idea  of  profiting  by  the  mildness  of  a  temperate  climate  to  breed  up  human 
cattle  on  a  large  scale. 

The^e  prudent  men  will  seek  out  well-proportioned  brood  negresses  who 
will  produce  first-class  stock  which  they  will  subsequently  dispose  of  further 
South  at  high  rates.  Sire,  I  congratulate  yt^u  upon  this  stroke  of  genias  : 
you  have  invented  a  new  s^rt  of  conscription.  You  may  say,  as  another 
king  once  said  :  "I  have  so  many  men  to  spend  upon  my  battle-field.'^ 

But  the  breeding  district  will  not  suffice  to  supply  the  slave-market ; 
something  more  will  be  required,  and  despite  the  law,  despite  the  penalty 
of  death  provided  by  the  law  for  the  slaver  captam,  the  Southron  will  bold- 
ly keep  up  the  slave  trade  in  the  open  light  of  day.  You  will  protect  him 
secretly  :  you  will  interpose  your  authority  between  th«  criminal  and  the 
g-allows.  When  a  cruiser  brings  to  Charleston  a  slaver  aptured  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  vocation,  the  planter-judge  will  declare  that  ;he  honest  dealer 
in  human  flesh  has  been  calumniated,  and  that  he  was  sai\ing  along  the  Af- 
rican coast  for  purely  philanthropic  purposes,  solely  in  order  to  offer  the 
advantages  of  commerce  to  the  black  race. 

Bat  before  long  the  farce  of  this  underhand  traffic,  continually  pursue d 
with  impunity,  will  prove  too  revolting  to  the  uprightness  of  the  Sorith,  and 
some  honest  citizen  will  demand  the  reestablishmeutof  the  slave  trade  open- 
ly and  undisguisedly.  This  man  merits  ment-on.  He  is  called  Doctor  Thor- 
well,  and  his  name  should  be  nailed  like  a  rook  to  Jefferson  Davis'  door. 

I  do  not  say.  Sire,  that  your  Southern  vassals  are  altogether  bloodthirsty 
men,  of  repulsive  mien,  whose  clothes  reek  with  the  professional  odor  of 
butchers.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  perfect  gentlemen,  agreeable,  amiable, 
and  always  ready  to  do  the  honors  of  their  homes  with  smiling,  constant 
courtesy.  They  have  debts,  white  hands,  and  good  manners.  They  are 
good  hunters,  riders,  and  pistol  shots.  They  are  fond  of  painting,  music 
and  literature:  They  look  upon  labor  as  derogatory,  therefore  they  do  not 
work  ;  but  they  possess  all  the  charms  of  aristocratic  slothfulness,  includ- 
ing good-breeding,  good-taste,  and  well-lined  purses. 

Do  not  fear  that  they  will  ever  doubt  the  rightfulness  of  slavery.  Their 
theologians  of  all  denominations — and  they  are  more  subtle  than  the  mosi 
wily  casuists  of  the  old  school  of  Ignatius  Loyola — have  long  since  re- 
lieved the  conscience  of  the  planter  of  ail  anxiety  on  this  head.  These 
religion-mongers  who,  like  Judas  Iscariot,  would  sell  Christ  a  second  time, 
open  their  Bible  with  a  pious  air,  and  through  th^  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  they  discover  that  the  Lord  eternally  empowers  the  white  men  of 
Louisiana  to  buy  black  flesh  for  their  use,  and  to  whip  the  same  ad  libitum. 

Whenever  a  crime  is  committed  in  this  world  there  will  always  be  a  crea- 
ture in  clerical  guise  upon  its  trace,  ready  to  canonize  the  deed  and  make 
God  have  a  hand  in  it.  Omnis  potestas  a  Deo,  Your  chaplain,  Sire,  has 
no  doubt  communicated  this  text  to  your^  august  ear,  and  demonstrated  4o 
you  from  the  pulpit  that  you  possess  a  right  of  life  and  death  over  jmk 
fellow-creatures  for  the  public  welfare  of  Cotton. 
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Still,  Nortli  America  permitted  matters  to  take  their  course.  She  seemed 
to  have  good-natnredly  consented  to  the  scandal  of  a  republic  in  two  parts, 
with  liberty  inscribed  upon  one  page  of  its  constitution  and  slavery  upon  the 
other  ;  but  liberty  possesses  such  virture  in  itself  that  if  you  link  it  to  ser- 
vitude one  of  two  results  must  ensue  ;  either  servitude  will  stifle  it,  or  it 
will  efface  the  former. 

The  day  was  destined  to  come  when  men  worthy  of  the  name  should  ex- 
amine the  conscience  of  the  republic  and  demand  whether  the  living  para- 
dox of  the  ''peculiar  institution"  should  still  longer  dishonor  the  country  of 
Washington.  A  voice,  low  and  indistinct  at  first,  rises  from  Penn's  colony, 
pronouncing  the  word  ''abolition;  "  but  timidly  like  a  secret  whispered  in 
one's  ear. 

This  first  protest  astonished,  and  then  irritated  even  the  immacHilate 
North.  Why  raise  thus  unseasonably  a  difficulty  of  this  nature  ?  Why 
disturb  the  quiet  of  those  who  saw  nothing  and  the  peace  of  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  see  anything,  of  those  who  turned  aside  their  heads  aud  kept 
on  their  way  ?  Therefore  the  people  of  Philadelphia  grew  indignant  and 
set  fire  to^^the  hall  where  abolitionism  held  its  first  meeting. 

Then  Ohanning  began  to  speak,  and  by  the  evangelical  serenity  of  his 
eloquence  he  gently  brought  North  America  to  blush  for  this  and  to  har- 
monise her  policy  with  that  liberty  decreed  by  the  heart  of  man  before  it 
was  countersigned  by  the  constitution.  From  thai  moment  the  abolition 
party  weighed  in  the  balance  of  public  opinion  with  all  the  weight  of  jus- 
tice. 

But  woe  to  the  ingenuous  apostle  simple-minded  enough  to  believe,  that, 
under  a  regime  of  absolute  liberty,  he  ha,d  a  right  to  utter  his  opinions 
aloud  in  the  streets.  If,  by  chance,  he  had  the  impudence  to  show  a  lack 
of  respect  for  the  "peculiar  institution"  or  to  assert  casually  that  slavery 
was  perhaps  not  the  beau-ideal  of  civilization,  when  in  the  land  of  good-breed- 
ing, the  home  of  your  rich,  fast  planters,  well  gloved  and  curled,  elegant  in 
Panama  hats  and  white  pantaloons,  that  very  instant  the  unfortunate  aboli- 
tionist found  himself  seized  by  the  collar  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  in  the 
State  House  ;  for  the  knights  of  the  lash  are  a  jovial  race  and  fond  of  a  joke 
in  their  idle  moments.  When  they  have  no  slaves  to  punish  with  their 
lordly  hands,  they  love  to  enjoy  a  free,  hearty  laugh,  especially  after  a 
"cocktail."  They  hold  that  since  the  days  of  Moliere  a  man  daubed  with 
tar  is  the  wittiest  thing  invented,  and  they  repeat  the  joke  ad  nauseam. 

Still,  experience  showed  the  relative  value  of  free  labor  and  slave  labor. 
While  free  labor  in  the  north  of  America  was  incessantly  invading  the  wil- 
derness, peopling  the  desert,  drawing  the  stout  sons  of  Europe  to  its  ranks, 
and  jointly  with  them  transforming  a  desert  into  a  nation  at  every  step,  ser- 
vile labor,  despite  the  development  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  aud  not- 
withstanding that  it  monopolized  the  European  markets,  was  barely  enabled 
to  keep  a  people,  burdened  with  debt,  at  the  same  level  during  the  same 
period.  With  progress  on  the  one  hand  and  stagnation  on  th^.  other  must 
result  the  following  consequence. 

The  Senate  represents  the  States,  So  many  states  send  so  many  Senators, 
whatever  be  their  population  ;  but  owing  to  the  increasing  flow  of  emigra- 
tion the  North  was  alone  able  to  improvise  new  states  and  consequently  to 
jend  new  Senators  to  Congress.  The  North,  therefore,  year  after  year,  had 
a  majoiity  in  the  Senate  ;  and  as  the  section  inclined  more  and  more  toward 
abolitionism,  the  day  drew  near  to  put  the  slavery  question  to  the  vote. 
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What  did  the  South  do  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium  and  retain  the 
majority  ?  Being  unable  to  create  new  states  by  their  labor,  they  essayed 
to  conquer  such  by  dint  of  arms  and  to  sow  slavery  by  force.  Thus  tliey 
got  up  the  Mexican  expedition  and  imposed  involuntary  labor  upon  Texas. 
Labor  in  vain,  the  North  was  always  ahead. 

The  South,  feeling  that  their  human  property  was  in  danger,  thought  fit 
to  play  a  bold  game,  and  on  their  part  to  threaten  to  split  the  republic  in 
twain.  They  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  easy-going  good-na- 
tured North,  first  the  Missouri  compromise,  .then  its  violation,  then  the  ex- 
tradition law,  then  the  decision  ot  the  United  States  Court  placing  slave 
property  on  a  footing  with  all  other  kinds  of  property  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  This  amounted  to  rendering  slavery  universal.  The  South  went 
too  far.     Destiny  looked  on  and  cried,  Halt ! 
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But  one  day  an  honest  man  named  John  Brown  tried  to  discover  whether 
there  were  any  pulsation  left  beneath  the  negro's  cotton  shirt.  This  was 
an  error,  I  admit.  You  seized  the  noble  champion  of  humanity,  you  tried 
him  and  you  hung  him.  Bravo,  Sire,  I  recognize  you  by  this  act  of  clemen- 
cy, for  you  could  have  burnt  him  alive  at  the  stake  !  But  when  he  was  ex- 
ecuted a  great  shudder  swept  through  the  North  of  America.  Thencef)rth 
the  sacred  cause  of  abolitionism  was  invested  with  the  halo  of  mariyrdoui. 

It  had  already  sounded  its  tocsin,  in  the  shape  of  a  paltry  Hi  tie  book 
written  by  a  woman  ;  and  it  was  less  than  a  book,  it  v/as  a  novel.  You 
smiled  compassionately  at  it,  did  you  not  ?  Your  childreu  may  cry  over  it 
for  a  long  while.  America  read  Mrs.  Stowe's  elegy  and  bewailed  her  state  ; 
and  the  presidency  of  Abraham  Lincoln  sprang  from  the  presidency  of  Ua- 
ole  Tom. 

I  breathe  again.  I  have  rid  me  of  a  nightmare,  for  the  time  for  justice 
has  arrived  :  right  is  not  a  lie.  Scarcely  had  the  South  learned  the  election 
of  Lincoln  before  with  their  impious  hand,  already  polluted  with  the  blood 
of  the  slave,  they  dared  to  strike  their  mother,  to  strangle  the  Constitution, 
throwing  to  the  winds  the  common  glory  of  their  common  country,  telling 
the  Union  their  intention  to  walk  thenceforward  independently  with  the 
negro  trampled  beneath  their  feet. 

You,  Sire,  and  you  alone,  without  provocation  or  excuse,  have  broken 
the  compact  which  you  signed  and  swore  to  keep.  In  your  rebellious  folly 
you  said  to  yourself,  ''What  have  I  to  fear  from  the  North,  from  the  lovers 
of  peace  and  dollars  ?  Will  they  dare  to  raise  an  army  for  the  abstract 
satisfaction  of  unity?  And  supposing  that  they  dare,  I  need  only  hold  fast  to 
my  bales  of  cotton.  At  one  blow  I  can  cause  a  famine  in  all  the  markets 
of  Europe,  and  array  all  the  spindles  and  looms  of  Manchester  and  Mul- 
house  against  these  fanatical  Yankees,  and  their  Constitution.  Then  Eng- 
land and  France  must  of  necessity, — either  jointly  or  separately — intervene 
in  favor  of  slavery  in  order  to  save  their  cotton. 

And  if  they  hesitate,  if  they  shrink  from  armed  mediation,  what  will  they 
do  with  their  disbanded  hosts  of  cotton  spinners  ?  Will  they  be  allowed  to 
wander  at  random,  pale  and  ragged,  like  the  spectres  of  famine,  about  the 
extinguished  furnaces  and  silent  factories,  until  at  last,  tired  of  suffering 
they  make  one  desperate  effort  and  throw  themselves  upon  the  bayonets  of 
their  countrymen?  ^Certainly  not ;  Prance  as  well  as  England  must  prefer 
to  open  the  Southern  markets  at  any  cost,  even  by  force  of  shot   and  shell. 
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This  IS  the  impious  calculation  you  made  when  you  rebelled  agains^ 
be  Constitution.  You  condemned  the  poorer  classes  of  Europe  to  want  fo'^ 
work,  in  other  words,  to  a  slow  death,  so  as  to  preserve  slavery  in  all  its 
purity  ;  after  adding  another  crime  to  your  list,  you  hauled  down  the  federal 
flag  waving  over  Port  Sumter. 

During  the  last  ten  year'..  Sire,  you  have  been  silently  preparing  for  civil 
war.  You  furnished  the  first  example  of  a  conspirator  in  the  Cabinet.  You 
Imve  overspread  the  South  with  an  immense  network  of  rabid  democracy. 
Loug  since  you  organized  the  secret  society  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  the  three  golden  circles  inclosed  the  one  within  the  other,  with  ail 
the  dexterity  of  a  Chinese  puzz'e.  The  fii'st  was  to  separate  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  second  the  third,  and  the  countersign  passed  from  one  to  the 
other  without  the  possibility  of  discovering  who  had  given  it. 

You  chose  your  time  well.  The  Constitution  places  an  interval  of  three 
months  batween  the  election  of  the  President  and  his  inauguration  ;  during 
that  period,  Buchanan  was  finishing  his  presidential  term,  like  a  gloomy 
sunset.  He  was  a  man  after  your  own  heart,  a  mind  devoted  to  sla- 
very, a  magnetic  needle  turned  to  the^  South  pole  instead  of  toward 
the  North,  and  he  conscientiously  employed  the  balance  of  his  presideD'^v 
in  betraying  the  Union. 

Treason  is  perhaps  too  forcibie  an  expression — he  was  not  exactly  a 
traitor.  But  when  the  rebellion  boldly  declared  itself,  when  civil  war  was 
openly  begun,  Buchanan  was  most  conveniently  affected  with  a  wilful  dim- 
ness of  ocular  and  mental  vision  ;  he  saw  nothing,  and  knew  nothing.  He 
sent  all  the  Northern'  ordnance  to  the  South  ;  he  sent  the  army  to  the 
Western  frontier  in  order  to  prevent  the  imminent  invasion  of  a  dozen  red- 
skins who  threatened  to  pillage  the  New  York  banks. 

Thus  you  had  three  months  start  of  the  North.  You  took  them  unawares. 
You  had  them  within  range,  you  had  an  army  while  they  had  but  militia. 
They  rushed  heedlessly  against  you  at  Bull  Ean,  and  you  butchered  them. 
So  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  admit  the  defeat  and  beg  for  mercy! 

By  no  means  !  While  still  under  the  first  shock  of  the  disaster,  this  peace- 
ful laborious  people,  thtis  villainously  attacked  and  abominably  massacred 
in  ambuscades,  sent  back  a  shout  of  defiance,  and  staked  everything    in  the 
struggle,  to  its  last  man  and  its  last  dollar. 

Heroism  is  contagious.  America  ofiered  so  magnificent  a  spectacle  to 
right-minded  Europeans, that ^fbung  princes,  ignorant  of  democracy  through 
the  accident  of  their  birth,  deemed  it  an  honor  to  wia  their  spurs  beneath 
the  banner  of  the  Republic.  The  fact  is  greatly  to  their  credit  ;  I  say  it 
without  flattery,  for  between  their  principles  and  our  principles,  lies  the 
broad  Atlantic.  For  their  account  I  hope,  that  while  serving  under  the 
star-spangled  banner,  they  may  have  learned  that  there  is  something  high- 
er than  princes,  that  there  is  the  citizen. 


IX. 

During  this  time,  Sire,  you  sent  agents  to  Europe  to  decoy  public  opin- 
ion to  the  side  of  slavery.  Y owe  leg 2Ltes  a  latere  are  at  this  moment  dis- 
pensing a  prodigious  amount  of  philanthropy.  They  say,  or  make  others 
say,  in  affecting  tones  ;  see,  blood  is  being  poured  out  like  water  ;  battles 
constantly  succeed  each  other  and  always  without  result  ;  after  two  years 
slaughter  in  line  upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  the  North  has  been  unable 
to  advance  a  step  without  falling  back  immediately  afterward.     The  mari- 
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time  nations  ©f  Europe  skould  throw  themselves  between  the  combatants 
in  imitation  of  the  Sabines.  The  interests  of  humanity  are  at  stake  as  well 
as  your  industrial  interests. 

sThis  is  what  the  missionaries  from  the  South  preach  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth.  Do  not  delude  yourself,  Sire.  Despite  the  sulldring  that  your  frat- 
ricidal struggle  inflicts  upon  our  country,  you  will  not  succeed  in  pervert- 
ing public  opinion  ;  you  may  try  every  avtj]iue  of  publicity,  but  you  will 
ojfiiy  find  fickle  partisans  and  doubtful  friends  of  freedom.  We  have  seen 
them  at  work,  we  know  their  record  ;  they  like  your  despotism,  not  that 
they  uphold  slavery,  for  its  name  frightens  them  ;  they  would  condemn  the 
property  and  glorify  the  owner. 

With  such  as  these  there  can  be  no  discussion  ;  they  are  known  and  re- 
futed. There  are,  however,  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  press,  partisans 
of  liberty  like  ourselves,  who  think  themselves  able  to  defend  what  they 
call  the  principle  of  secession  without  offence  to  liberty.  They  say  honest- 
ly that,  with  ourselves,  they  reject  slavery  in  principle — with  this  addition, 
that  the  American  republic  is  not  a  State,  that  it  is  a  juxta-position  of  States, 
each  of  which  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  and  take  its  star 
from  the  flag. 

The  American  republic  not  a  State  !  Yerily,  we  must  be  asleep  with  our 
?yes  open.  According  to  this,  Holland  also  was  not  a  state  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  I  Then  Switzerland  too,  is  not  a  nation  at  this  hour  of  her 
history  ;  and  when  General  Dufonr  crushed  the  Sonderbund  insurrection,  he 
committed  in  reality  the  same  crime  that  Catherine  was  guilty  of  toward 
Poland  ! 

What !  The  North  and  the  South  of  America  one  memorable  day  in 
the  last  century  by  common  consent  threw  off  the  supremacy  of  the  mother 
country,  to  enjoy  it  entirely  in  ccupmon  ;  they  voted  a  federal  constitution 
in  common  ;  they  built  a  federal  capitol  in  common,  where  they  instal  and 
organize  a  federal  legislative  system  in  common  and  a  federal  presidency,  a 
federal  administration,  a  federal  diplomacy,  a  federal  army  and  navy,  a  fed- 
eral mint,  and  later  jointly  also,  they  bought  Louisiana  from  France  and 
Florida  from  Spain  with  federal  money,  and  again  out  of  federal  funds  they 
armed  forts  and  built  arsenals  for  the  universal  defence  of  all  their  frontiers, 
and  yet  they  are  not  a  State,  nor  even  a  nation,  but  simply  a  -handful  of 
dust  vhich  the  first  gust  of  wind  may  disperse  ! 

Read  the  constitution  over  again  I  There  you  will  see  that  the  thirteea 
original  states  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  each  one  with  the  other,  to 
form  always  one  single  national  body.  As  long  as  the  South  held  a  majori- 
ty in  the  republic,  (and  as  a  consequence  of  such  majoriiy  the  monopoly 
of  the  presidency,  and  with  the  presidency  the  disposal  of  the  federal  offices, 
a  welcome  gift  for  distribution  among  their  party  leaders)  they  never 
dxeamed,  that  I  know,  of  disputing  the  sacredness  of  the  contract,  or  oi 
contesting  the  legitimacy  of  a  power  which  they  monopolized  for  their  ad 
vantage,  and  enjoyed  among  themselves. 

/And  now  that  luck  is  against  them,  when  they  are  in  a  minority,  when 
it  is  the  tmm  of  the  North  to  hold  the  preddenby,  after  legally  gaining  it, 
the  South  complains  of  overbearing.  They  held  the  place  long  but  now 
they  are  told  to  leave  and. make  room  for  another.  The  grandee\s  honor  is 
insulted :  he  puts  on  his  hat  ^n^  leaves  in  a  rage,  nothing  bat  a  due^  to  the 
death  can  avenge  the  affront 
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X. 


Since  when  lias  it  been  optional  with  one  party  to  an  agTeement  to  anr 
nul  the  contract  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party  ?  A  contract  is  en- 
tered into  precisely  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  contingency.  Otherwise 
there  would  never  be  any  treaty  in  the  world  and  man^s  hand-writing 
would  be  but  a  writing  upon  sand.  The  fate  of  the  world  would  be  contin- 
ually dependent  upon  the  peculiar  vSj^stem  of  pitch  and  toss  called  military 
science. 

Why  was  the  thing  called  a  constitution  thought  of,  unless  in  order  to 
prevent  what  the  South  is  doing  at  this  moment.  Every  nation,  even  when 
self-styled  one  and  indivisible,  must  always  run  the  risk  of  domestic  quar- 
rels ;  and  there  are  but  two  means  to  decide  the  difference,  war  or  the  bal- 
lot box. 

When  war  is  resorted  to  the  stronger  CKushes  down  the  weaker  until  the 
latter  rises  up  and  crushes  the  conqueror  in  his  turn — -and  thus  war  begets 
war  without  end,  until  the  country  after  tearing  itself  to  pieces  with  its  own 
hands,  expires  in  a  convulsion  of  anarchy  and  disappears  in  a  conquest. 

If  it  is  to  be  settled  by  the  constitution,  then,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
sword  the  verdict  of  public  opinion  will  be  sought  :  the  struggle  will  be 
definitively  settled  by  suffrage.  The  minority  will  respectfully  agree  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority  as  the  expressioQ  of  justice.  This  is  a  simple  fic- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  common  weal,  implying  no  irrevocable  decree, 
for,  according  to  the  constitution  itself,  the  minority  always  possess  the 
right  of  reconsidering  the  subject  before  the  people  when  what  is  lacking 
may  be  recovered. 

Hitherto  this  has  been  the  great  rule  in  politics.  But  the  South  thought 
fit  to  make  an  exception.  They  willingly  approved  the  ballot  box  when  it 
gave  them  a  majority,  but  when  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority  they 
took  up  the  musket.  We  must  certainly  admit  the  right  to  revolt  or  else 
proclaim  the  inviolability  of  tyranny,  but  recourse  to  force  can  never  rank 
as  a  system.  It  can  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  there  must 
exist  the  sacred  incentive  of  freedom  to  be  gained  in  order  to  justify  an  up- 
right man  in  assuming  the  tragical  responsibility  of  a  revolution. 

But  when  all  the  advantages  of  liberty  are  combined,  when  a  people  are 
tlius  above  public  opinion,  and  with  every  means  of  redress  at  hand,  what 
r;  ;ht  can  they  hope  to  obtain  by  victory  which  they  do  not  already  pos- 
kSSS  ?  One  of  the  best  and  most  deserving  features  of  the  American  Oon- 
stitutiou  is  that  it  lends  no  species  of  plea  for  insurrection.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, should  the  people  of  Illinois  declare  war  against  the  Union,  when 
the  Union  oppresses  liberty  in  no  section,  but  on  the  contrary  everywhere 
guarantees  it. 

And  yet,  Sire,  you  have  unsheathed  the  sword,  and  why?  Had  the  ne- 
gro race  not  been  in  existence  you  would  not  have  dreamed  of  rebelling^ 
for  your  rebellion  will  not'  give  you  a  single  additional  right  or  guarantee. 
You  have  revolted  for  one  object  only,  the  maintenance  of  slavery. 
Hitherto  nations  have  rebelled  for  liberty  alone.  Your  subjects,  Sire,  will 
be  the  first  that  have  risen  to  support  despotism.. 

Your  keep  up  your  rebellion  by  means  worthy  of  its  origin.  I  do  not.  al- 
lude to  the  reign  of  terror  that  you  have'  created  at  home  in  order  to  stifle 
he  murmurings  of  the  loyal  partisans  of  the  Union  who  still  look  wistfully 
in  the  direction  of  their  common  home.  Nor  will  I  refer  to  the  terrible 
cannibalism  which  a  certain  you)ig  Belgian  savani  has  depicted  in  all  its 
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tenable  truthfulness.  You  have  closed  the  door  upon  us,  Sire,  and  hiddei 
yourself  from  our  sight.  You  are  modest  regarding  your  handiwork,  leaT 
ing  its  perfections  to  be  inferred  rather  than  admired. 

I  speak  only  of  your  open  and  avowed  acts;  of  your  barbarous  proclam 
atiojis  unworthy  of  Ghengis-Kan  in  which  you  condemned  Union  General? 
and  negro  soldiers  to  the  halter.  And  this  is  not  merely  a  threat,  for  yoi 
have  already  carried  the  sentence  into  effect.  Still  you  had  a  scruple  ;  you 
might  have  simply  hanged  your  black  prisoners  ;  but  you  preferred  to  shod 
them.  This  is  shorter  and  more  honorable.  Sire,  your  conduct  is  hor 
rible. 

After  this  what  can  it  serve  to  mention  the  Alabama,  a  corsair  that 
plunders  and  then  sinks  every  merchant  vessel  in  her  path,  brazenly  violat 
ing  the  first  law  of  privateering,  for  even  privateering  has  its  laws.  VWf 
note  this,  Sire,  and  we  see  by  your  conduct  that  you  are  really  the  piratf 
king  that  rumor  terms  you.  By  your  present  acts  we  see  that  you  need 
hypocrisy  in  order  to  wheedle  some  European  power  into  an  alliance.  We 
can  foresee  to  what  extent  you  would  earry  your  filibustering  if  victory 
could  obliterate  your  revolt.  You  lay  down  the  mask  too  goon,  Sire.  I 
despise  yoa,  for  you  lack  sense. 


XL 

I  know  that  there  are  men  among  us  who  feel  a  natural  antipathy  to  the 
Yankee  race.  How  can  they  like  a  people  who  never  laugh  and  hardly 
smile,  who  speak  but  little  and  meditate  eternally  ?  What  merit  can  be 
granted  to  a  morose  race  who  have,  up  to  the  present,  failed  to  produce  an 
actress  or  a  milliner  of  any  note,  or  even  a  racy  specimen  of  their  literature? 
Th^y  chew,  smoke,  and  spit,  and  sit  with  their  heels  on  the  mantel-piece. 
How  disgusting  a  spectacle  to  the  goddess  of  liberty.  At  the  theatre  when 
they  ought  to  hiss  they  applaud,  and  when  they  should  applaud  they  hiss. 
Is  not  this  turning  the  world  upside  down  ?  You  will  soon  see  them  wear- 
ing white  mourning  like  the  Chinese.  And  how  about  this  democratic 
equality  where  one  has  but  one  seat  in  a  steamboat  or  railroad  car,  where 
the  millionaire  must  sit  side  by  side  with  his  bootblack!  A  certain  French 
lady,  tolerably  well  known  in  print,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the 
Yankee  sleeps  with  his  boots  on.  Pray  how  do  you  know,  madam  ?  Did  you 
look  under  the  counterpane  ? 

The  Yankee,  I  admit,  possesses  the  defect  of  being  a  meditative  man. 
He  is  as  taciturn  as  the  Western  wilderness.  He  does  not  slap  you  on  the 
shoulder  at  the  first  meeting ;  he  does  not  jump  into  familiarity  at  the  sec- 
ond ;  he  does  not  borrow  a  dollar  or  your  wife  the  third  time  he  sees 
you  ;  but  is  this  a  fair  reason  why  one  should  set  one'sself  against  right, 
because  the  Yankee  happens  to  represent  right,  dry  and  unadorned.  And 
is  it  not  an  evidence  of  being  prejudiced  against  right  when  you  place  the 
North  and  the  South  on  a  footing  of  equality?  Peace  is  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  we  are  told.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  desired  ;  but 
how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? 

i  Can  it  be  secured  by  recognizing  the  schism  of  the  South  as  a  perfected 
act,  and  by  advising  the  North  to  accept  this  basis?  This  view  of  the 
question  would  encourage  the  South  to  continue  the  war  ;  it  would  lead 
them  to  believe  that  they  were  secretly  supported  by  some  great  European 
nation  ;  and  further,  it  would  be  an  unmerited  blow  to  the  North,  legaliz- 
ing rebellion  by  I  know  not  what  sort  of  diplomatic  chicanery 
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When  an  established  government  permits  foreign  intervention  between 
the  constitution  which  it  should  defend,  and  a  portion  of  its  people  in  re- 
bellion against  this  constitution,  it  does  not  negociate  ;  it  resigns  its  rights 
as  England  would  have  done  had  she  acceiDted  the  mediation  of  Austria  at 
the  time  of  Edward's  expedition  in  Scotland.  But  the  North,  irritated  and 
humiliated  as  they  are  by  the  results  hitherto  of  this  traitorous  war,  self- 
confident  and  firm  in  their  sense  of^right,  will  spend  ten  years  of  heroic 
fighting  and  ten  thousand  millions  of  money,, before  they  will  consent  to 
forfeit  these  rights,  or  admit  that  the}^  are  in  auy  degree  in  the  wrong. 

If  a  speedy  peace  is  wished  for,  the  South  must  be  placed  beyond  the  pale 
of  public  opinion.  A  moral  blockade  is  nece&sary.  One  must  turn  aside 
and  say,  I  do  not  know  you  ;  you  may  win  battles  and  shoot  negroes,  you 
may  burn  defenceless  vessels,  you  may  be  able  to  accomplish  all  of  which 
unbridled  force  is  capable:  you  may  do  all  this,  but  you  cannot  enlist  the 
sj^mpathies  of  a  single  honest  man  in  Europe. 

This  state  of  ''coventry^^  would  have  checked  the  arrogance  of  the  South, 
and  reacted  upon  the  popular  miad  in  the  long  run.  The  secret  opposition 
of  a  portion  of  the  Southern  people  would  gradually  have  grown  in  strength, 
and  finally  the  majority  would  have  comprehended  that  they  were  the  main 
stay  of  this  terrible  tragedy.  A  war  for  what  object  ?  To  maintain  sla- 
very for  the  benefit  of  one  hundred  thousand  planters,  deeply  indebted  and 
mortgaged  to  the  North,  and  who  find  it  convenient  at  present  to  pay  their 
debts  with  musket  balls. 

The  South  cannot  conquer.  They  have  gained  temporary  advantages, 
but  at  this  moment  their  armies  are  harmless  and  hemmed  in  beyond  the 
possibility  of  escape.  The  South  has  to  face  a  terrible  enemy,  one  that 
strikes  incessantly,  and  destroys  them  in  detail.  .  This  enemy  is  Time'. 
Every  day  exhausts  them  more  and  more.  They  are  only  able  to  carry  on 
the  war  now,  by  conscription  and  paper  money  ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
revenue  or  products,  and  the  grass  grows  in  more  than  one  city  in  your 
kingdom. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  has  given  the  rebellion  its  death-blow.  The 
Southerners  may  point  a  pistol  at  the  heart  of  every  negro  ;  but  the  sacred 
leaven  of  liberty  will  act — with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  doubtless— yet  it 
is  destined  in  one  way  or  another  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  enslaved 
race,  and  at  this  moment  more  than  one  negro  is  thinking  of  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  with  his  ear  to  the  earth  to  catch  the  sound  of  the 
Federal  artillery. 

And  as  an  opportunity  now  offers,  I  crave  leave  to  render  my  homage  to 
the  patient  genius  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  France  we  have  an  incurable  passion 
for  theatrical  effect  in  politics  :  we  deem  it  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the  en- 
ergetic slowness  of  the  Yankee  President.  Being  unable,  with  our  Gallic 
temperament,  to  comprehend  those  phlematic  natures,  that  grow  greater 
under  defeat  than  victory — like  Coligny  or  William  of  Orange — we  ask  of 
ourselves  why  Mr.  Lincoln  signed  the  emancipation  bill  with  two  clauses, 
the  one  decreeing  the  immediate,  and  the  other  the  prospective  abolition  of 
slavery. 

We  reason  as  though  Mr.  Lincoln  wielded  a  dictatorial,  unrestricted 
power  at  the  White  House,  accounting  solely  to  the  God  of  his  conscience. 
But  Mr.  Lincoln  simply  presides  over  a  republic  where  popular  opinion 
rules,  and  he  is  surrounded  by  divers  opinions  upon  the  question  of  sla- 
very The  democratic  party  wish  to  uphold  it,  and  the  i^epublicans  desire 
to  abolish  it,  therefore  Mr.  Lincoln  waits,  with  an  eye  fixed  upon  each  side 
cale 
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J5'o  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Lincoln  how  td  utilize  defeat.  When,  hy 
a  bold  victory,  the  South  proYoked  the  North  to  recognize  the  necessity  ol 
emancipation,  Mr.  Lincoln  at  once  yielded  and  made  a  step  forward.  And 
in  like  manner,  after  the  disaster  at  Chseronea,  the  Lincoln  of  Athens,  did 
away  with  slavery,  and  when  a  slave  thanked  him  he  answered,  you  owe 
your  freedom  oot  to  me  but  to  Chseronea.  I  borrow  this  historical  incident 
from  Mr.  Agenor  de  Gasparin^s  eloquent  work. 

I  have  faith  in  Lincoln,  I  believe  in  the  old  rail-splitter.  At  this  moment 
he  holds  a  world  in  his  hand,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  not  let  it  fall ;  but  im- 
possible as  it  seems,  if,  at  some  future  day  the  North  should  mistrust  itself  and 
regret  the  old  state  of  affairs  in  the  past,  what  could  such  an  act  of  weak- 
ness effect?  The  artery  once?  opened,  its  tide  could  be  arrested  for  an  in- 
stant only. 

I  will  even  admit  the  hypothesis  that  the  North  may  confess  its  powerless- 
ness  and  say  to  the  slave -whippers,  to  the  rag-pickers  of  the  Oonstitutionj 
who  have  thrown  it  into  their  basket  as  though  it  were  an  old  rag,  I  am 
wrong,  and  I  am  sorry.  Let  us  call  our  witnesses  and  amicably  establish 
our  respective  frontiers. 

Bufc  where  will  you  place  the  .boundary  ?  Perhaps  you  will  lay  it  down 
along  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  a  line  so  often  won  and  lost,  and  watered 
with  human  blood,  or  by  the  long  trail  of  the  five  hundred  thousand  corpses 
of  what  were  once  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  men  loving  and  beloved,  who  lie 
rotting  now  because  the  gentlemeo  of  South  Carolina  thought  fit  one  day  to 
commit  a  double  crime;  a  crime  against  humanity  and  a  crime  against 
their   country. 

You  will  set  your  stakes  across  this  cemetery,  above  the  almost  uncovered 
bones  mouldering  there  ;  but  sink  them  as  deep  as  you  may,  they  vviil  not 
hold.  You  will  sign  a  peace,  but  you  will  not  have  it ;  for  beneath  the  very 
feet  of  the  plenipotentiaries  this  tragic  soil,  choked  with  the  dead,  vvdii  y&vwa 
and  open  to  yield  up  the  spectres  of  the  Bull  Run  victims.  In  the  absence 
of  the  living,  the  dead  will  rise  to  protest  against  this  embrace  between  the 
agresslve  South  and  the  victimized  North. 

And  think  you  that  a  few  signatures  written  down  side  by  side  on  a  sheut 
of  paper,  wi)l  suffice  to  eiface  the  recollection  of  this  terrible  slaughter.  No, 
these  reminiscences  will  remain  written  upon  men's  hearts  in  letters  of  lire 
and  blood,  and  the  v/idows  in  the  most  distant  villages  of  the  West  will  wa- 
ter them  with  their  tears  by  their  fireside,s  and  at  their  work. 

North  and  South,  you  will  ever  regard  each  other  with  anaGgryeye.  At 
the  first  opportunity  you  will  break  out  again  ;  there  vrili  be  atjother  slaugh 
ter>house  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  new  world  will  have  nothing  to 
envy  the  old.  Henceforward  you  must  go  armed  and  each  keep  up  an  army 
of  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers.  You  will  attempt  to  avoid  a  momentary 
expense  by  a  patched-up  peace  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  your  na- 
tional debt  will  have  reached  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  thousand  .mil- 
lions.  This  is  the  ordinary  cost  of  an  army  during  one  generation.  If  you 
doubt  it  inquire  of  Austria. 

The  day  that  a  permanent  army  shall  exist  in.  Nortii  America,  you  ma^ 
bid  adieu  to  liberty,  as  it  has  been  accepted  and  practised  hitherto.  WitL 
the  danger  of  foreign  war  will  come  the  doctrine  of  public  safety,  and 
governments  will  be  made  and  unmade  with  the  bayonet,  as  in  Baeoos- 
Avres.     I  Ci^nnot  see  how  the  commerce  of  Europe  u  to  profit  by  thi> . 
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Should  Europe^, however,  entertain  the  unfortunate  idea  of  creating  with 
her  own  hand,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  cotton  republic,  a  black  8tate  founded 
upon  slavery,  such  a  rash  act  would  inflict  upon  the  world  an  element  of 
perturbation  and  a  scourge  more  terrible  than  the  cholera.  Once  master  ot 
its  own  movements,  this  pro-slaver j  government,  this  despicable  and  ac- 
cursed political  monstrosity,  repulsive  to  the  entire  world,  would  speedily 
bid  defiance  to  everything,  aggravating  in  order  to  diminish  the  horror  of 
its  crime,  and  would  become  so  powerful  that  it  would  finally  command 
respect. 

It  would  not  be  as  in  the  past  a  disgraceful  underhand  attack  upon 
Texas  or  Cuba  ;  it  would  be  piracy  exercised  on  a  grand  scale  in  order  to 
render  slavery  universal.  The  slave  trade  would  be  carried  on  for  reasons 
of  state,  and  carried  on  in  a  royal  manner  by  squadrons  of  vessels.  From 
that  day  the  negro  would  eternally  wear  the  mourning  of  civilization  upon 
his  brow. 

But,  whatever  may  happen,  I  hope  that  France,  the  offspring  of  revohw 
tioD,  will  never  lend  a  hand  to  such  an  anachronism,  and  one  so  inconsistent 
with  her  past  history  ;  did  not  the  J^rench  revolution  inaugurate  negro 
emancipation  and  first  grant  the  black  the  right  of  citizenship  ?  And  as 
one  reminiscence  calls  up  others,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  here  an  incident  of 
the  present  time,  although  it  is  already  so  distant  that  it  seems  like  the 
past. 

It  was  in  February. '  Revolution  was  everywhere  at  work,  and  through- 
out Europe  every  instant  a  fresh  explosion  announced  the  fall  of  another 
kingdom.  All  Paris  was  on  foot  ;  the  streets  were  alive  ;  and  clouds  of 
smoke  floated  in  the  air.  The  wind  was  laden  with  words  as  though  an  in- 
visible spirit  spoke  in,  the  mist.  The  crowd  marched  restlessly  and  excited- 
ly from  street  to  street  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  parading 
their  chimera  and  their  hope  ;  their  truth  or  their  dream. 

But  abova  this  agitated,  swaying  sea  of  humanity,  above  its|uproat  and 
tumult,  in  the  calm  region  of  high  inspirations  and  sacred  desires,  the  new 
republic,  serei;ye  and  holy,  looked  mentally  beyond  the  sea.  Full  of  the 
love  of  human  dignity  and  everywhere  present  where  there  was  a  wound 
to  heal,  the  new  republic  drew  up  the  decree  abolishing  slavery,  and  the 
eleven  members:  of  the  provisional  government  signed  it.  When  the  last 
signer  laid  down  his  pen  they  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms  and 
embraced  with  all  the  joy  of  the  workmen  of  humanity  after  doing  a  good 
act. 

Ah  1  the  men,  whoever  they  were,  who  signed  that  decree  may  bi3  forgot- 
ten now,  but  their  short  term  of  power  was  not  spent  in  vain.  Had  a 
king  signed  it,  such  a  decree  would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  reign  glori- 
ous The  provisional  government  were  not  even  allowed  the  credit  of  it. 
Serve  humanity  and  such  v/ill  be  your  reward  !  But  the  good  whs  ac- 
complished and  it  remains.  Tiie  divine  spirit  has  also  its  day  in  our  coun- 
try, and  if  this  day  is  drawing  to  its  close,  there  are  at  least  others  beyond 
the  ocean  to  whom  the  last  revolution  has  given  the  right  to  shout  for 
Liberty  ! 

.'This,  Sire,  is  what  I  had  to  say  to  Your  Majesty.  I  have  finished  ;  but 
let  me  give  you  a  parting  word  of  advice.  I  will  not  appeal  to  your  heart, 
for  that  would  be  speaking  to  the  absent  :  I  will  appeal  simply  to  your 
interests,  then  I  may  have  some  chance  of  fixing  your  attention. 
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Believe  me  and  tempt  destiny  no  longer.  Remeinber  the  example  of  the 
French  nobility.  They  left  the  soil  rather  than  submit  to  common  law,  and 
the  soil  passed  from  themi^to  the  hands  of  a  class  sprung  from  revolution 
and  identified  with  liberty.  Since  that  day  the  French  nation  has  formed 
one  family.     I  leave  you  to  meditate,  Sire,  upon  this  lesson  of  history. 

How  many  vassals  have  you  in  reality  ?  Scarcely  a  hundred  thousand. 
These  alone  are  guilty  of  the  insurrection.  All  that  will  be  necessary  will 
be  to  turn  their  plantations  into  money  and  introduce  the  population  of 
the  West  into  this  regenerated  section.  This  is  the  way  to  solve  the  sla- 
very question  and  effect  the  reconciliation  of  the  South.  And  now,  Sire,  I 
pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  keeping,  to  correct  you  and  incline  you  to- 
ward repentance.  Amend,  Sire,  otherwise  one  may  soon  see  in  Paris  a 
ragged  old  man  asking  the  police  for  a  passport  in  order  to  follow  the 
Duke  of  Modena  to  Venice.     That  old  man  will  be  King  Cotton. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  Low,  Union  Democrat,  addressed  the  Senate,  and  said  : 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  propose  to 
introduce  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and  as  they  express 
my  views  of  the  rebellion,  and  our  present  duty,  and  may  serve  as 
explanatory  of  the  remarks  1  propose  to  make,  I  vs^ill  read  them 
at  this  time. 

Resolutions. 

Whereas,  The  political  influences  now  controlling  the  rebellion 
have  defined  their  motives  and  positions  by  announcing  that 
*'  Slavery  and  Democracy  were  incompatible,"  and  that  they  were 
"  irreconcilable  antagonisms  ;"  and, 

Whereas,  Also,  it  now  plainly  appears  that  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion  originated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  principles  of  free 
government  as  well  as  against  the  national  unity  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Legislature,  that  it  has  become  a 
question  for  the  American  people,  as  well  as  for  the  advocates  of 
liberal  government  everywhere,  whether  slavery  shall  perish  or 
the  principles  of  free  government  be  overthrown  and  prostrated. 
It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  free  government  in  the  South  had  nearly  ceased 
to  exist  previous  to  the  inauguration  of  open  rebellion — that  in 
the  execrable  preparation  for  rebellion,  civil  liberty  had  been 
stricken  down  and  public  opinion  had  become  the  result  of  regu- 
lation by  mobs — that  the  management  of  the  incidents  of  that 
rebellion  has  been  a  mere  continuation  of  an  execrable  system  of 
coercion  inaugurated  by  slaveholding  traitors  who  had  long  plotted 
the  overthrow  of  free  government  in  the  South.     It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees 
to  the  people  of  all  the  States,  free  republican  government;  that 
thisis  the  absorbing  feature  of  our  whole  political  system  and  the 
highest  behest  of  our  fundamental  law — that  there  is  no  reserved 
power  by  the  States  or  incident  of  State  sovereignty  that  has  or 
can  have  acknowledged  existence  in  opposition  to  this  fundamental 
guaranty — that  in  maintaining  this  guaranty  of  free  government 
against  all  antagonisms,  we  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  as 
it  is,  and  as  it  should  be.     It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  despicable  sympathy  expressed  by  political 
circles  in  Europe  in  favor  of  the  overthrow  of  Democratic  Gov- 


ernment  in  the  United  States,  is  precisely  what  the  American 
people  liad  a  right  to  expect — that  the  expression  of  sympathy 
by  the  masses  of  Europe  in  favor  of  maintaining  our  free  govern- 
ment against  the  acknowledged  antagonism  of  slavery,  is  also 
what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  —  but,  that  any  portion  of  our 
free  countrymen  of  the  North,  should  have  joined  the  coalition 
between  traitors  and  European  despotism  to  overthrow^  the  na- 
tional unity,  is  what  no  patriot  in  our  country  had  any  right  to 
expect.     It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  allegiance  to 
all  party,  excepting  that  great  party  of  American  freemen  who 
are  determined  to  stand  by  the  question  of  national  unity  and  free 
government  —  to  this  great  party  we  cordially  tender  the  hand  of 
fellowship  and  unity.  We  call  upon  the  people  of  this  great 
State  to  stand  by  this  cause  with  one  accord  and  to  maintain  it 
with  all  their  might  and  power  and  means  and  credit,  and  to 
exhibit  no  hesitation  or  faltering  until  this  cause  is  made  tri- 
umphant. 

Resolved,  further,  that  we  call  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the  loyal 
States  of  this  Union,  upon  Congress  and  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  invite  them,  clearly  and  distinctly,  to  pre- 
sent to  their  countrymen  North  and  South,  the  great  issue  betv^een 
free  government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  antagonism  of  Slaveiy  set 
up  by  the  conspirators  against  free  government  on  the  otlier  — 
that  we  not  only  believe,  but  know  with  moral  certainty,  that 
when  this  question  is  well  and  definitely  understood  by  the  masses 
it  will  bring  into  political  affiliation  and  unity  the  free  labor 
force  of  the  whole  Union. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  we  send  the  tender  regards  of  our  whole  people  to  the  brave 
men  composing  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Union — that  while 
we  cherish  their  names  and  brave  deeds  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance, we  pledge  to  them  the  firm  and  vigorous  support  of  our 
people  in  every  way  and  form  possible,  to  make  such  support 
available.  It  is  theirs,  through  patriotic  bravery,  to  achieve  suc- 
cess; it  is  ours,  as  their  grateful  countrymen, to  honor  them  for 
it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Low,  the  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table 
and  ordered  printed. 


SENATOR  LOWS  SPEECH. 


The  Inaugural  Message  of  the  Executive  recently  transmitted 
to  this  body,  will  be  justly  regarded  by  this  Legislature,  by  the 
State  it  represents  and  by  the  whole  country  as  a  State  paper  of 
significant  importance,  foreboding  vast  and  important  results  to 
the  country,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil. 

Emanating  from  a  gentleman  of  the  acknowledged  ability  and 
commanding  position  of  the  Executive,  occupying  as  he  does  the 
Executive  Chair  of  the  Empire  State  of  the  Nation,  and  represent- 
ing a  powerful  political  organization  for  which  he  speaks  as  the 
exponent  and  the  leader,  this  paper  carries  with  it  a  weight  and 
influence  that  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  people  of  either  the 
Loyal  or  Rebellious  States,  and  entitles  it  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary claims  to  the  candid,  serious  and  searching  consideration  of 
this  body. 

Particularly  is  this  demanded  in  the  present  perilous  crisis  of  our 
national  affairs,  when  the  hopes  and  the  destinies  of  the  country 
hang  upon  the  single  thread  of  unity  of  action  and  singleness  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Loyal  North  in  putting  down  the  re- 
bellion, and  when,  therefore,  the  great  political  association  which 
the  Governor  represents,  has  it  in  their  power  to  shape  the  destiny 
of  the  Eepublic — to  destroy  if  not  to  preserve  the  Union  of  these 
States. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  to  this  Message, 
the  meed  of  merit  which  it  deserves  as  a  production  of  elaborate 
thought,  care  and  skill — while  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive has  forfeited  none  of  his  well-earned  reputation  by  the 
plausibility,  ingenuity  and  force  with  which  he  has  presented  his 
views,  and  while  I  trust  my  remarks  are  actuated  by  no  mere  spirit 
of  caviling  or  desire  for  discussion,  yet,  sir,  I  desire  to  express  and 
record  my  honest  convictions  as  to  the  errors  and  the  fallacies  of 
the  reasoning  which  characterize  this  paper  and  the  unwarrantable 
nature  of  the  conclusions  attained,  and  with  due  respect  to  the 
Executive,  to  express  my  humble  but  sincere  and  firm  belief,  that 
in  treating  the  great  problem  of  our  national  troubles,  he  has 
mistaken  both  the  causes  and  the  remedy,  and  has  not  reflected 
the  sentiments  or  the  wishes  of  the  great  mass  of  our  loyal  citi- 
zens. 


Misstatements  and  Misconceptions  of  the  Governor. 

When  the  history  of  this  conflict  shall  be  recorded,  and  the 
future  shall  be  called  upon  to  pass  its  verdict,  it  will  hardly  be 
credited  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
distinguished  alike  for  its  intelligence  and  patriotism,  should  so 
entirely  misapprehend  the  whole  cause  and  purpose  of  this  revolt. 
or  that  he  should  so  cruelly  wrong  the  people  of  the  Loyal  North, 
both  in  his  exposition  of  the  causes  and  his  dimly  developed  plan 
for  a  final  settlement  and  adjustment  of  our  difficulties. 

Why  does  the  Executive,  at  this  late  day,  when  the  fate  of  the 
country  is  trembling  in  the  balance,  when  the  people  are  awaiting 
with  anxiety  to  hear  from  him  words  of  encouragement,  exhort- 
ing his  followers  to  action  and  to  duty,  w^hy  at  this  time  does  he 
re-assert  the  exploded  theories  of  a  day  gone  by,  and  clamor  for 
compromises  which  have  done  so  much  to  demoralize  the  country 
and  which  are  as  impracticable  as  they  are  unmanly  and  humili- 
ating ? 

Why  does  he  confound  alike  patriotism  and  loyalty  with  trea- 
chery and  falsehood,  and  cast  the  blame  and  responsibility  alike 
on  both? 

Why  does  he  ignore  the  agencies  which  alone  can  give  us  a  per- 
manent or  enduring  peace,  and  censure  the  General  Government 
by  damaging  statements  calculated  to  weaken  its  hands  and  to 
detract  from  it  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  ? 

And  why  does  he  seem  to  lend  encouragement  and  countenance 
to  that  most  pernicious  and  unpatriotic  suggestion,  that  the  States 
of  the  North  must  be  still  further  disunited,  and  that  some  of 
those  commonwealths  that  have  poured  forth  their  blood  in  rivers 
to  sustain  the  Government,  must  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  con- 
ciliate and  appease  this,  this  most  causeless  and  monstrous  revolt  ? 

The  Errors  which  prevail  at  the  Forth  as  to  the  Purposes 

of  the  War. 

I  will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe  that  the  expression 
of  these  sentiments  in  the  Message,  proceeds  from  any  want  of 
patriotic  motive  or  endeavor,  or  from  a  disposition  to  cripple  the 
power  of  the  General  Government;  but  results  rather  from  a 
radical  mistake  and  misapprehension  of  the  purposes  of  the  rebels 
—  a  mistake  which  prevails  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  in  the 
councils  of  all  parties  and  of  the  Government,  and  has  led  to 
serious  errors  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  war. 

I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  review  those  portions  of  the  Message 
which  relate  to  the  matter  of  arrests  or  the  animadversions 
upon  the  Congress  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  however 
ill-timed  or  unfortunate  those  reflections  of  the  Executive  may 
appear,  and  however  loud  may  be  the  clamor  of  party  leaders 
in  regard  thereto.     I  do  not  regard  them   as  of  such  vital 
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importance  as  to  merit  our  consideration  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
great  questions  upon  which  now  depend  the  issue  of  this  struggle. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  our  free  people  of  the 
North,  wlio  have  most  at  stake  in  tiiis  controversy,  and  who  are 
periling  most  —  and  making  the  most  enormous  sacrifices  for  the 
war  should  less  clearly  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  the  conflict 
than  the  men  of  foreign  countries  or  the  Unionists  or  rebels  of 
the  extreme  South.  While  too  many  here  regard  this  as  a  ques- 
tion of  philanthropy  —  of  freedom  or  slavery  to  the  black  man 
—  and  make  it  an  issue  for  parties  to  rally  upon  and  divide  —  it 
is  very  differently  regarded  by  those  who  watch  this  struggle  from 
abroad — and  discern  the  true  issue  which  is  really  involved  — 
and  also  realize  the  broad  grounds  upon  which  the  war  is  really 
waged,  and  upon  which  the  Northern  people  should  accept  it. 
How  is  it  that  the  people  of  all  Europe  look  upon  this  as  a  con- 
flict between  despotism  and  liberty,  between  democracy  and 
aristocracy  —  and  range  themselves  upon  either  side  as  their  feel- 
ings or  judgment  dictate? 

How  is  it  that  the  Tory  Aristocracy  of  England,  who  have  all 
their  lives  been  abolitionists  of  the  most  radical  type — -in  concert 
with  all  the  despots  of  Europe — should  all  at  once  conquer  their 
prejudices  against  slavery  and  become  the  sympathizers  with,  and 
abettors  of  the  South  and  the  indignant  and  unscrupulous  enemies 
of  the  North  ?  and  why  do  the  laboring  poor,  the  operatives  of 
Lyons  and  Lancashire,  to  whom  the  war  has  brought  distress  and 
starvation,  instinctively  rally  to  the  support  of  the  North  and 
implore  us  to  fight  this  contest  to  the  bitter  end? 

The  Immediate  Cause  of  the  War. 

We  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  in  the  teachings  and 
opinions  of  the  patriots  of  the  South,  men  who,  like  Johnson, 
and  Hamilton,  and  Sherwood,  have  been  familiar  with  the  real 
motives  of  the  traitors,  and  who  have  known  for  years  their  secret 
workings  and  designs. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  shall  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  features  of  the 
Message  as  treat  of  the  origin  and  motives  of  the  rebellion— its 
objects  and  purposes — and  the  agencies  which  must  finally  be 
resorted  to  to  overthrow  it. 

And  were  it  possible,  1  should  be  glad  to  treat  this  subject 
without  mentioning  the  negro  or  the  question  of  slavery,  since 
We  dislike  to  contemplate  that  which  seems  to  have  caused  our 
calamities  and  been  the  fruitful  source  of  our  woe. 

But  I  find  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  these  subjects 
—^they  stand  directly  in  our  path  and  confront  us  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  argument,  and  it  is  neither  the  part  of  prudence 
Bor  discretion  to  evade  oi"  avoid  them,  or  to  shut  our  eye^fo  that 


which  we  must  sooner  or  later  behold.  And  while  I  hold  that 
the  cause  of  the  North  and  the  Government  is  essentially  the 
cause  of  the  white  man,  and  that  his  future  welfare  very  greatly 
depends  upon  its  success,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  the  relations 
which  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  bears  to  the  war  and  in 
what  manner  it  has  incited  and  brought  it  on. 

First,  It  is  not  true  that  this  deplorable  war  was  in  its  inception 
waged,  or  has  since  been  prosecuted  because  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  have  departed  from  the  ways  and  admonitions  of 
their  fathers,  or  have  lost  either  their  intelligence  or  their  patriot- 
ism, or  iheir  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  Southern  States  inaugurated  this  deadly 
conflict  because  of  any  aggressive  spirit  or  unconstitutional 
measures  of  the  people  of  the  North,  or  of  any  unfriendly  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

It  is  not  true  that  they  have  involved  the  country  in  this  whole- 
sale bloodshed  in  vindication  of  any  single  one  of  the  principles 
of  our  free  government,  in  defense  of  any  endangered  right  of 
their  persons  or  their  property,  or  that  they  have  even  a  colorable 
justification  or  excuse  for  their  crime  in  the  opinions  or  sentiments 
of  the  clergymen  and  schoolmasters  of  the  North. 

Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  true  or  just  for  the  Executive  to  declare 
that  slavery  is  but  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  primal,  original  and  essential  cause  of  the  rebellion. 

At  the  time  that  this  accursed  conspiracy  broke  upon  the  coun^ 
try  impartial  history  will  bear  me  witness  that  the  people  of  the 
North  had  never  more  highly  prized  the  value  of  the  Union,  and 
had  never  cherished  for  it  a  deeper  or  more  fervent  regard.  With 
our  manufiictories  dotting  every  hill  side  and  our  commerce 
whitening  every  sea,  our  nation  basking  in  the  noon-tide  of  its 
prosperity,  our  people  could  never  have  been,  and  they  never 
were,  more  averse  to  war  with  its  devastations  and  its  horrors. 

But  the  rattling  of  iron  hail  upon  the  beleagued  garrison  of 
Sumter,  the  tread  of  armed  hosts  marching  to  destroy  the  Capital 
of  the  Republic,  the  booming  of  the  enemy's  cannon  in  our  very 
ears  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  a  govern- 
ment endeared  to  us  as  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers ;  purchased 
by  them  at  a  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  we  can  never  over- 
estimate, and  which  demands  at  our  hands  its  preservation  at  every 
hazard,  at  any  cost. 

The  Concessions  and  Sacrifices  made  by  the  North  to 
Preserve  the  Union, 

Year  after  year  had  we  made  concessions  and  compromises  in 
the  interest  of  slavery  to  appease  its  graspings  and  gratify  its 
insatiable  greed,  and  time  after  time  had  we  broken  them  again 
at  its  bidding  and  demand. 
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To  satisfy  its  remorseless  claims,  States  and  Territories  have 
been  surrendered  to  its  behests,  and  their  virgin  soil  polluted  by 
its  blasting  touch. 

All  the  territory  of  the  Union  was  offered  to  be  thrown  open 
to  its  invasion  —  the  North  daring  to  ask  only  and  consenting  to 
be  content  with  the  bare  and  naked  privilege  that  freedom  should 
have  the  same  right  to  enter  upon  the  race  and  battle  for  the 
supremacy. 

In  defiance  of  our  moral  convictions,  we  returned  the  fugitive 
in  irons  to  his  master,  and  stripped  the  negro  through  the  forms 
of  judicial  decree  of  all  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  a  man. 

We  debauched  our  conscience,  humiliated  our  self-respect,  and 
brought  disgrace  upon  our  government  by  claiming  for  the  system 
of  Slavery  a  consideration  and  respectability  at  war  with  our 
whole  theory  of  government,  and  which  its  founders  would  have 
blushed  to  own. 

Finally  we  elected  for  the  slave  power  an  administration  which 
nationalized  slavery,  and  infused  its  poisonous  influence  into  every 
vein  and  artery  of  the  government— which  aimed  at  its  aggran- 
dizement as  its  sole  object  and  policy  — which  drove  free  state 
men  from  the  free  territory  of  the  Union-— which  endeavored  to 
deprive  the  settlers  of  the  West  of  their  sovereign  right  of  self- 
government  and  to  force  upon  them  an  odious  and  obnoxious 
Constitution  —  which  .filled  the  Cabinet  and  surrounded  the 
Department  with  traitors  who  controlled  every  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  plotted  treason  under  the  very  dome  of  the 
Capitol  — who  turned  the  arms  and  resources  of  the  nation  against 
itself-— who  plundered  its  property  and  paralyzed  its  power,  and 
left  it  dismayed  and  confounded  at  their  treachery  and  crime. 

All  this  and  more  was  tamely  submitted  to  by  the  Northern 
States  in  defiance  of  their  moral  teachings,  their  sense  of  right, 
and  of  the  inroads  it  was  making  upon  their  virtues  and  their 
patriotism  —  with  the  only  purpose  and  vainly  cherished  hope  of 
averting  civil  war  and  preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  — 
for  the  preservation  of  which  no  sacrifice  was  deemed  too  great  — 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  history  and  of  these  indisputable  facts  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  this  calamitous  war  has  been  superin- 
duced in  part  by  the  aggressions  of  Northern  States  upon  Southern 
rights,  and  by  their  want  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  govern- 
ment and  principles  of  their  fathers. 

For  one,  I  protest  in  the  name  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  North 
against  this  unjust  construction  of  their  conduct  and  their  motives. 
It  is  a  perversion  of  truth  and  right,  a  falsification  of  the  record 
and  a  libel  upon  our  own  good  name. 


The  Issue  Tendered  by  and  the  Keal  Designs  of  the 

Traitors. 

Sir>  for  what  purpose  does  the  Executive  seek  to  make  the  issue 
of  this  controversy  more  favorable  to  the  traitors  than  they  claim 
it  for  themselves  ? 

The  issue  as  they  present  it,  speaking  authoritatively  and  offi- 
cially, is  not  that  the  Government  shall  cease  infringement  upon 
their  rights,  but  that  the  democratic  form  of  government — the 
government  of  majorities  which  has  been  found  antagonistic  to 
their  peculiar  institutions  —  shall  be  destroyed  and  overthrown. 

It  is  not  with  them  a  question  or  struggle  for  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  or  for  privileges  guaranteed  by  that  instrument.  They 
will  have  none  of  these  —  but  it  is  a  war  declared  openly  by  them 
to  be  waged  against  the  Constitution  and  the  form  of  government 
it  represents. 

The  leading  spirits  whose  base  treason  has  since  measurably 
pervaded  the  whole  South,  inaugurated  this  bloody  revolution 
with  the  avowed  intention  to  strike  down  our  system  of  popular 
government  and  supplant  it  with  one  better  suited  to  their  aristo- 
cratic tastes  —  where  their  power  should  be  absolute  and  not 
subject  to  the  changes  of  popular  elections,  in  which  the  masses 
and  the  "^  mudsills''  had  the  right  to  participate.  In  their  very 
nature  they  were  and  now  are  as  hostile  to  the  principles  of  De- 
mocracy as  the  nobles  of  Russia  or  the  tories  of  England,  and 
regard  the  teachings  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  with  as  little 
favor  as  the  writings  of  Mahomet,  either  of  whom  would  be  hung 
in  the  capital  of  their  native  State  should  they  now  read  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they 
wrote  it  in  1776. 

The  Conspiracy  to  Break  up  the  Government  and  Strike 
Bown  Constitutional  Liberty. 

That  a  conspiracy  had  for  years  been  in  existence  in  the  South- 
ern States,  composed  of  influential  and  leading  Southern  statesmen 
and  politicians,  having  for  its  object  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union,  has  already  passed  into  history,  and  will  not  be  contra- 
vened by  any  candid,  unprejudiced  man. 

This  Cabal,  organized  and  headed  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  who 
had  sedulously  indoctrinated  the  Southern  mind  with  the  danger- 
ous theories  of  State  Rights  and  Nullification,  first  met  at  Nashville 
in  1850,  in  a  Disunion  Convention  of  the  Southern  States,  at 
which  time  and  place  their  plan  of  action  was  determined  on  and 
perfected,  while  meetings  of  a  similar  character  were  held  almost 
simultaneously  in  the  different  cities  of  the  South. 

Their  object  was  avowed  to  be  the  separation  of  the  States. 
Their  purpose  was  settled  and  fixed,  and  they  only  awaited  a 
favorable  opportunity  when  they  could  fire  the  Southern  heart 
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and  carry  out  their  design,  or  in  their  own  language,  '*  precipitate 
the  cotton  States  into  revolution." 

In  this  violent  and  revolutionary  attempt  to  break  up  the  Gov- 
ernment and  overthrow  the  Constitution,  they  had  two  objects  in 
view  — 

One  was  to  secure  a  commercial  supremacy  and  independence 
of  the  Southern  cities  —  the  other  and  controlling  one,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  great  slave  empire,  extending  around  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  founded  upon  domestic  slavery,  as  Mr.  Stephens  oracu- 
larly declared  as  its  ''  chief  foundation  and  support,  that  the  stone 
the  builders  rejected  might  become  the  head  of  the  corner." 

There  was  also  another  purpose  not  less  cherished  by  the  con- 
spirators as  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter  result, 
and  that  was  the  trampling  down  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  South  by  changing  the  whole  nature  of  their 
government  from  a  democracy  to  an  oligarchy  where  the  whole 
power  of  the  State  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  slaveocrats  and 
they  no  longer  remain  in  terms  approaching  political  equality  with 
the  non-slaveholding  whites. 

With  this  view,  the  statesmen  of  South  Carolina  have  for  many 
years  repudiated  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  and  the  old  states- 
men of  Virginia,  and  effected  a  Government  founded  upon  Patri- 
cian representation. 

That  I  may  not  wander  from  the  record  or  ripeak  unadvisedly 
upon  this  subject,  permit  me  to  cite  some  quotation s  from  South- 
ern organs  and  influential  and  representative  Southern  men. 

Mr,  Spratt,  of  S.  C,  in  his  famous  letter  to  Perkins,  of  Louisi- 
ana, shames  the  apologists  for  treason  at  the  iNorth  by  the  follow- 
ing truthful  admission  : 

*'  There  is  no  man  in  the  South  who  deserves  the  name  of  a 
statesman  who  will  pretend  that  secession  was  caused  by  any 
aggression  of  the  North  upon  the  right  of  the  South,  and  still  less 
is  it  the  result  of  any  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  reason  was  in  the  difference  in  the 
organization  of  society  North  and  South.  Every  man  in  the 
North  being  a  freeman,  the  North  was  naturally  Democratic." 

Again,  in  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  M.  R.  H.  Garnett,  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution— to  Wm.  H. 
Trescott,  of  v^^outh  Carolina  (Buchanan's  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State),  written  in  1851,  in  answer  to  a  treasonable  letter  from 
Trescott,  occurs  the  following  significant  language  : 

''  I  must  acknowledge,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  look  to  the  future 
with  almost  as  much  apprehension  as  hope, 

'•You  well  object  to  the  term  Democrat.  Democracy  in  its 
original  philosophical  sense  is  indeed  incompatible  with  slavery 
and  with  the  whole  system  of  Southern  society." 
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Hear,  also,  this  same  Mr.  Trescott  in  his  address  before  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society,  delivered  some  years  ago  : 

**  The  institution  of  slavery  which  with  the  men  of  former  times 
was  an  experiment,  has  become  the  corner  stone  of  our  social  and 
political  life,  and  yet  there  are  men  in  South  Carolina  who  would 
eradicate  the  old  State  pride,  destroy  the  conservative  character 
of  our  State  politics,  and  drive  us  destitute  and  dishonorable  into  a 
fit  companionship  of  a  vagabond  and  demoralized  Democracy." 

De  Bow's  Review,  which  is  the  leading  periodical  and  organ  of 
the  slaveholders,  has  for  years  teemed  with  attacks  upon  our  gov- 
ernment, and  articles  in  favor  of  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy. 

In  the  February  number,  1861,  we  find  an  article  from  George 
Fitzhugh,  of  Va.,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  That  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  abolition  alone  was 
the  cause  of  dissension  between  the  North  and  South — that  the 
Cavaliers,  Jacobites  and  Huguenots  who  settled  the  South,  natu- 
rally hate,  contemn  and  despise  the  Puritans  who  settled  the 
North— the  former  are  master  races— the  latter  a  slave  race — the 
descendants  of  Saxon  serfs.  The  former  are  Mediterranean  races 
descendants  of  the  Romans ;  for  Cavaliers  and  Jacobites  are  of 
Norman  descent,  and  the  Normans  were  of  Roman  descent,  and  so 
were  the  Huguenots,  The  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Yankees,  came  from  the  cold  and  marshy  regions  of  the  North, 
where  man  is  little  more  than  an  amphibious  biped.'' 

He  says,  further,  "  that  the  Union  has  served  its  purpose  ;  that 
at  the  North  the  progress  and  tendency  of  opinion  was  to  pure 
Democracy;  that  the  South  must  so  modify  its  institutions  as 
to  remove  the  people  further  from  the  direct  exercise  of  power  ; 
that  it  was  a  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  opinion  in  the  South 
that  all  men  see  the  necessity  of  more  and  stronger  government ; 
that  the  people  of  the  South  were  the  most  aristocratic  people  in 
the  world,  and  to  conclude,  that  aristocracy  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  liberty,  and  the  only  power  watchful  and  strong  enough  to 
exclude  monarchical  despotism.'' 

Such  were  the  opinions  and  objects  of  the  men  who  precipitated 
upon  the  country  this  civil  war. 

It  is  true  they  had  allied  themselves  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
for  a  time  adroitly  employed  its  honored  name  and  prostituted  its 
party  machinery  to  advance  their  purposes  and  consummate 
their  schemes.  But  when  they  ascertained  that  the  eagle  eye  of 
Douglas  had  penetrated  their  designs  and  unmasked  their  disloyalty 
they  immediately  rent  in  twain  that  organization,  and  elected  Mr. 
Lincoln,  believing  that  that  event  would  furnish  them  their  long 
wished  for  opportunity  of  fanning  the  flame  of  Southern  hatred 
into  the  conflagration  of  war  and  revolution. 

They  had  outlived  the  patriotism  and  forgotten  the  virtues  of 
their  fathers,  and  were  themselves  living  monuments  of  the  legiti- 
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mate  and  debasing  elFects  of  that  social  system  under  which  they  had 
been  reared  and  by  which  they  had  been  cursed,  and  their  history 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
compromise  this  war  by  restoring  to  its  original  status  and  power, 
an  institution  in  conflict  with  oul^  whole  theory  of  government 
and  tending  directly  to  despotism  and  crime. 

This  conflict  is  not  an  unlooked  for  struggle,  but  one  which  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  country  have  foreseen  and  predicted  ;  one 
which  Webster  darkly  saw  in  his  prophetic  vision  of  the  future, 
and  which  Andrew  Jackson  prophesied  would  occur,  with  the 
question  of  slavery  as  its  pretext,  when  he  had  nipped  in  the  bud 
the  i\  unification  of  1832. 

The  present  state  of  affairs  is  but  the  culmination  of  events 
produced  by  causes  at  work  in  our  social  and  political  system  for 
many  years — the  ripening  of  those  seeds  which  have  been  planted 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Republic  and  nurtured  and  fed  by  a  foul  and 
cruel  wrong ^ — the  probing  of  that  ulcer  which  fastened  upon  our 
body  politic  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  very  vitals  of  the  Republic, 
until  our  whole  system  is  convulsed  with  the  agony  of  disease. 

The  Theory  upon  which  our  Government  was  Founded. 

The  theory  upon  which  our  Government  was  organized  and  the 
pervading  and  essential  spirit  which  animated  its  founders,  was 
that  of  a  free  Democracy,  allowing  the  largest  liberty  compatible 
with  the  safety  of  society,  in  which  all  power  resided  in  and  ema- 
nated from  the  people,  as  distinguished  from  that  despotic  system 
of  **  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  rule,"  which,  with  rare  exceptions, 
had  governed  the  world  since  its  creation. 

The  distinguishing  and  vitalizing  principle  of  this  form  of  Gov- 
ernment was  to  elevate  the  laboring  classes  —  to  give  them  free 
labor,  free  schools  and  a  free  press,  and  fit  them  for  the  rational 
discharge  and  enjoyment  of  their  natural  and  inestimable  rights, 
to  bridge  over  the  great  gulf  between  the  worknaan  and  the  capi- 
talist, which  had  made  the  rich,  richer,  and  the  poor,  poorer,  and 
more  nearly  equalize  the  wealth,  intelligence  and  happiness  of  the 
people. 

This  idea  took  a  firm  and  abiding  hold  upon  the  hearts  and 
hopes  of  our  ancestors — it  became  deeply  inwoven  into  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  their  daily  life  —  and  found  a  lodgment 
with  the  stern  old  Puritans,  which  neither  time  nor  danger  nor 
death  could  obliterate  or  efface. 

It  was  this  great  ruling  motive  which  bid  them  dare  the  anger 
and  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  which  sustained  them 
throughout  that  long  and  fearful  conflict,  and  finally  gained  to 
them  their  national  independence. 

It  was  for  this  they  shook  the  thrones  of  the  tyrants  of  the 
world  by  a  declaration  of  human  rights  at  once  aggressive,  origi- 
nal and  bold. 
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It  was  for  this  they  formed  a  constitution  and  a  government, 
not  perhaps  in  all  respects  perfect,  but  the  best  and  the  freest 
that  had  ever  yet  been  devised  by  man. 

Would  that  they  could  then  have  made  it  entirely  free! 

Would  that  they  then  could  have  eradicated  that  other  evil 
which  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  our  curse  and  national 
reproach ! 

But  that  the  framers  of  our  Grovernment  did  not  at  once  abolish 
slavery  can  never  be  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  policy  of  up- 
holding it  now. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  exhausted  by  the  efforts  already 
made,  and  was  incapable  in  its  then  distracted  condition  of  finish- 
ing the  work  so  well  begun. 

The  Opinions  of  the  Fathers. 

To  maintain  that  they  allowed  this  evil  to  continue  for  the 
reason  that  they  believed  it  in  harmony  with  our  free  institutions, 
or  that  it  could  be  permanently  incorporated  into  our  social  system 
without  danger  or  injury,  is  to  sully  their  memories  and  give  the 
lie  to  the  actions  and  professions  of  their  whole  lives. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  men  who  put  forth  that  sublime 
declaration  of  human  rights,  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
w^hich  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  can  it  be 
that  these  men  had  any  thought  or  belief  in  common  with  the 
founders  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  who  have  attempted  to 
establish  it  avowedly  upon  domestic  slavery  as  its  chief  corner 
stone,  and  who  claim,  as  a  right  divine,  the  privilege  of  buying, 
selling  and  trafficking  in  human  flesh  ! 

We  are  not  left  without  the  opinions  of  our  fathers  upon  this 
question. 

Among  the  men  of  the  Northern  colonies  there  was  but  one 
opinion.  Hancock,  Adams,  Livingston,  Jay,  Franklin  and  Ham- 
ilton, were  all  uncompromisingly  hostile  to  the  institution,  while 
there  was  hardly  a  Southern  state;Rnan  of  that  day  who  regarded 
domestic  slavery  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  glaring  and  crying 
evil,  to  be  eradicated  at  an  early  day. 

Says  Jefferson  :  '*  The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great 
object  of  desire  in  these  colonies,  where  it  was  unhappily  intro- 
duced in  its  infant  state." 

"  You  know,  my  dear  son,  I  abhor  slavery,"  was  the  language 
of  the  patriotic  Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Mr.  Madison  thought  it  un- 
wise and  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  of  property 
in  man. 

Said  Gov.  Morris,  of  Penn.,  who  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  :  "  I  will  never  concur  in  upholding  domestic  slavery ; 
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it  is  a  nefarious  institution;    it  is  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the 
States  where  it  prevails." 

Said  Col.  Mason,  of  Virginia;  "Slavery  discourages  arts  and 
miinufactures — the  poor  despise  labor  when  performed  by  slaves 
• — it  produces  the  most  pernicious  effects  on  manners  —  every 
master  of  slaves  is  a  petty  tyrant  — they  bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven 
uj)on  a.  country  /'* 

The  Social  and  Political  Effect  of  Slavery, 

While  these  are  some  of  the  consequences  entailed  upon  the 
country,  the  effect  of  slavery  upon  the  masters  is  to  dwarf  their 
mental  development,  debase  their  moral  natures,  transforming 
them  into  petty  despots  and  wholly  unfitting  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  obligations  toward  the  citizens  of  a  free  govern- 
ment and  to  each  other. 

Read  the  prophetic  words  of  Jefferson  upon  this  subject  and 
mark  their  almost  literal  fulfillment  in  our  day  : 

*'  The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions — the  most  unremitting 
despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  submissions  on  the  other. 
Our  children  see  this  and  learn  to  imitate  it,  for  man  is  an  imita- 
tive animal.  The  parent  storms — ^^the  child  looks  on — it  catches 
the  lineaments  of  wrath— puts  on  the  same  airs  in  the  circle  of 
smaller  slaves — gives  a  loose  rein  to  the  worst  of  passions — and 
thus  nursed,  educated  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny  cannot  but 
be  stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  he  a, 
vrodigy  who  can  retain  his  manners  a/nd  morals  undepraved  by  such 
circumstances.  And  with  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded 
whoj  'permitting  one-half  the  citizens  thus  to  tram-pie  on  the  rights  oj 
the  other ^  transforms  those  into  despots  and  these  into  enemies — destroys 
the  morals  of  the  one  pa,rt  and  the  a.mor  patriae  of  the  other,'''' 

And  again,  in  speaking  of  his  fruitless  endeavors  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  he  says  : 

'*  But  we  must  wait  with  patience  the  workings  of  an  overrul- 
ing Providence,  and  hope  that  that  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of 
these  our  sufft^ring  brethren. 

*'  When  the  measure  of  their  tears  shall  be  full — when  their 
groans  shall  have  involved  Heaven  itself  in  darkness — doubtless  a 
Grod  of  Justice  will  awaken  to  their  distress,  and,  by  diffusing 
light  and  liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or,  at  length,  by  his 
EXTERMINATING  THUNDER,  manifest  his  attention  to  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind 
fatality." 

The  following  is  what  Greneral  Washington  said  in  his  letter  to 
General  Lafayette  : 

**  I  agree  with  you  cordially  in  your  ideas  in  regard  to  negro 
slavery.      I  have   long  considered   it  a  most  serious  evil  both 
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socially  and  politically ;  and  I  should  rejoice  in  any  feasible 
scheme  to  rid  our  States  of  such  a  burden. 

''  The  Congress  of  1787  adopted  an  ordinance  which  prohibits 
the  existence  of  involuntary  servitude  in  our  North  Western  terri- 
tory forever.     I  consider  it  a  wise  measure* 

"  It  meets  with  the  approval  and  assent  of  nearly  every  member 
from  the  States  more  immediately  interested  in  slave  labor. 

''  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Virginia  is  against  the  spread 
of  slavery  in  our  new  territories,  and  /  trust  we  shall  have  a  Cou" 
federation  of  free  States, ^"^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  has  slavery  reared  up  a  gen- 
eration of  men  in  the  South,  who  from  early  habit  and  education, 
are  hostile  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  but  that  the  necessary 
tendency  of  the  institution  is,  and  always  will  be,  to  unfit  them 
for  the  performance  of  those  reciprocal  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the  citizens  of  a  free  government,  and  one  must  be  blind  to  all  the 
truths  of  history  and  the  plainest  principles  of  philosophy  that 
fails  to  perceive  it. 

The  first  notion  that  a  slaveholder  acquires  in  life,  is  that  he  is 
born  10  command.  He  is  supercilious  in  his  manners — violent  in 
his  temper — arbitrary  in  his  tastes,  and  brooks  neither  restraint 
nor  control — and  being  brought  up  in  idleness,  he  spurns  industry 
and  labor  as  disreputable  and  degrading. 

There  is.  no  middle  class  surrounding  him.  The  non-slavehold- 
ers are  ignorant,  degraded  and  very  poor.  Common  schools  and 
universal  education  are  unknown,  while  the  exclusive  system  of 
agricultural  labor  carried  on  by  slaves  is  constantly  draining  and 
impoverishing  the  State — so  that  in  wealth,  intelligence,  in  popu- 
lation, in  resources  and  patriotism  and  all  the  manly  virtues, 
their  people  fall  far  behind  the  free  labor  States,  and  are  then  left 
to  contemplate  what  is  most  humiliating  to  their  pride,  their  own 
inferiority  and  decline. 

On  the  other  hand,  compensated  labor  gives  you  the  great 
middle  class — the  bulwark  of  the  nation.  It  gives  you  free  schools 
for  all'the  people — it  gives  you  a  varied  and  useful  industry — it 
gives  you  a  population  at  once  patient,  self-reliant,  frugal  and 
persevering,  tolerant  of  the  opinions  and  respectful  and  tender  of 
the  rights  of  their  fellows. 

Abolishing  everything  like  caste  find  nobility,  it  places  all  alike 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  race  of  life,  opening  up  to  the 
humblest  the  pathway  to  usefulness  and  honor. 

Developing,  as  it  does,  agricultural  wealth,  encouraging  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  the  arts,  science  and  literatui"e,  this  system 
has  cultivated  all  those  habits  and  traits  of  character  which  have 
tended  so  much  to  make  our  nation  great  and  make  our  people 
happy — -placing  us  far  in  the  van  of  human  progress— command- 
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ing  surprise  at  our  own  achievements  and  extorting  the  praise  and 
admiration  of  foreign  nations. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  reviewing  at  length  the  philo- 
sophy and  hidden  causes  of  the  conflict  now  distracting  the 
country  because  these  considerations  must,  in  the  future,  measu- 
rably control  our  action  in  dealing  with  it. 

And  if  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have  arrived  be  correct,  it 
shows  the  sheer  and  utter  absurdity  of  ever  again  attempting  to 
compromise  with  slavery  by  making  to  it  new  concessions  and 
guaranties. 

The  Alternatives  Presented. 

This  rebellion  is  but  the  culmination  of  a  revolution  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and  will  no  more  go  backward  than  the 
mid-day  sun,  and  the  individual  who  honestly  expects  to  again 
see  "  the  Union  as  it  was,  with  slavery  restored  and  in  the  ascend- 
ant, is  a  madman  or  a  dreamer."  It  is  the  exterminating  ''thunder 
of  the  Eternal"  that  has  brought  it  to  its  present  condition,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  miraculous  interposition  of  his  power  will 
ever  reinstate  it. 

There  is  but  one  of  two  alternatives  now  presented  to  our  peo- 
ple—  either  the  States  Inarmed  rebellion  must  be  subdued  and 
brought  back  to  their  allegiance  by  the  military  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment without  conditions  or  concessions,  and  with  the  institution 
of  slavery,  in  just  the  broken  and  crippled  condition  that  the  war 
shall  leave  it,  or  else  you  must  consent  to  the  independence  of 
the  revolted  States  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  nation  —  and 
the  sooner  the  Grovernor  and  his  followers  make  up  their  minds 
and  announce  their  decisions  upon  this  question  the  better  for  the 
3ountry  and  all  concerned. 

He  who  at  this  stage  of  the  rebellion  clamors  for  a  settlement 
and  compromise  upon  other  terms  is,  in  effect,  preaching  disunion 
and  aiding  the  traitors,  whatever  may  be  his  motive  or  intentions. 

What  is  the  compromise  which  they  expect  to  make  with  the 
rebellion  which  is  to  woo  back  the  traitors  and  reunite  the  States  ? 

What  is  the  plan  of  action  ;  what  the  terms  of  peace .  which 
they  mysteriously  offer  and  ask  the  people  of  the  country  to  adopt? 

We  submit  that  they  shall  show  their  hand.  1'hey  shall  not 
dissemb  e  nor  play  the  coward,  nor  ask  us  to  desert  the  adminis- 
tration anr'.  follow  their  fruitless  chase  after  an  imaginary  peace 
which  is  to  result  from  a  wasteful  truce  or  a  disgraceful  compro- 
mise. 

If  they  wish  a  separation  of  the  States  let  them  say  so — or  if 
they  wish  to  adopt  the  plan  proposed  by  Sanders  in  his  letter  to 
His  Excellency  of  repudiating  our  National  debt  and  paying  that 
of  the  traitors,  let  them  say  that.  As  a  sample  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  treason  are  appreciated  by  "  their 
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Sontliern  brethren,"  I  will  read  an  extract  from  the  Eichmond 
Dispatch  upon  their  efforts  at  compromise,  which  I  think  ought 
to  satisfy  them  of  the  intentions  of  the  traitors,  and  of  their  regard 
for  their  conservative  and  comp'omising  brethren  of  the  North. 

It  discusses  the  peace  propositions  of  Mr.  James  Brooks  in  its 
issue  of  January  10th,  in  which  it  says  : 

*'  Mr.  Brooks  appears  to  be  in  earnest  in  these  extravagant  pro- 
positions, strange  as  it  may  appear  to  any  man  who  has  possession 
of  his  senses  ;  for  upon  the  occasion  of  presenting  them,  he  made 
a  long  speech,  and  expressed  himself  confident  of  their  success 
Are  the  Northern  people  all  natural-born  fools,  or  are  they  only 
stricken  with  that  judicial  madness  which  we  are  told  the  gods 
always  inflict  upon  the  victims  of  their  wrath  preparatory  to  their 
ruin  ?  Can  they  suppose  that  the  South  is  as  galless  and  as  lily- 
livered  as  themselves,  and  that  they  are.  veiling,  for  mere  conside- 
rations of  interest,  to  forget  the  unheard  of  outrages  under  which 
they  have  suffered  during  this  war  ?  Can  they  believe  them  ca- 
pable of  so  soon  burying  in  oblivion  all  that  they  have  done  and 
all  that  they  have  suffered  ?  #  *  *  * 

If  the  whole  Yaiikee  race  should  fall  down  in  the  dust  to-morrow  and 
pray  lis  to  be  their  masterSf  we  would  spurn  them  even  as  slaves.  Our 
only  wish  is  to  be  separated  from  them,  finally  and  forever— never 
to  see  the  face  of  one  of  them  again — never  to  hear  the  voice  of 
another  Yankee  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  or  the  north  — - 
to  have  no  traffic  and  no  intercourse  of  any  description  whatever 
with  them.  We  are  fighting  for  separation,  and  we  will  have  it,  if  it 
cost  the  life  of  every  man  in  the  Co? federate  States, 

We  are  aware  that  many  persons  believe  that  the  party  of  which 
Brooks  and  Van  Buren  are  representatives,  desire  and  design  to 
restore  peace,  and  that  at  present  they  dare  not  speak  out  their 
real  sentiments,  which  are  in  favor  of  separation.  We  do  not 
believe  they  are  any  such  thing.  They  would  like  peace  on  conditio?i  . 
of  our  retu7'?i  to  the  Union^  and  they  are  fools  to  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  Confederacy  are  in  favor  of  reunion.,  They  would 
like  peace  on  these  terms,  because  it  would  restore  the  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  North,  and  especially  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  which  is  gone  forever  if  the  Union  be  not  restored.  But 
they  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to  separation  as  Lincoln  himself,  or 
any  of  the  thieves  and  murderers  who  lead  his  armies.  In  the 
event  of  a  refusal  to  return  to  the  Union,  they  would,  to  a  man, 
unite  in  houndling  on  the  assassins  who  are  desolating  our  country 
and  murdering  oar  people  as  fiercely  as  they  have  ever  been 
hounded  on  by  Beecher  and  Hale.  They  look  only  to  their  pockcta 
when  they  preach  of  reconciliation  and  restoration.  If  the  same  object 
could  be  effected  by  entirely  destroying  the  people  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  they  thought  it  as  easy  to  do,  they  would  recom- 
mend it  as  the  best  of  all  possible  policy.  Let  them  be  satisfied, 
a 
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however.  President  Davis  expressed  the  sentiment  nf  tJw  eiitwe  C on-- 
fader  (I  cy^  in  his  speech  the  other  night,  when  he  said  the  people  looidd 
sooner  unite  toith  a  nation  of  hyenas  than  with  the  detestable  and  detested 
Yankee  nation.  Anything  hut  that,  English  colonization^  French 
vassalage,  Russian  seifdonij  all,  all  are  pnferahle  to  any  association 
with  the  Yankees,''^ 

The  Errors  of  the  Governor. 

But  if  the  Governor  has  wandered  from  the  record  in  dealing 
with  the  nature  and  causes  of  this  civil  war,  he  has  sfcill  more 
grievously  erred  in  dealing  with  its  practical  realities,  and  in  the 
measure  of  his  support  which  he  tenders  to  the  administration, 
upon  which  now  hangs  such  terrible  responsibilities. 

The  Grovernor  has  been  elevated  to  power  by  a  confiding  peo- 
ple at  this  most  critical  period  in  the  nation's  history,  pregnant 
with  vast  and  momentoQs  consequences  to  the  cause  of  republican 
government  throughout  the  world. 

We  see  now  after  a  conflict  of  centuries  the  spirit  of  aristocracy 
and  the  spirit  of  democracy  engaged  in  mortal  contest  locked  in  a 
death  struggle  for  the  mastery,  and  the  whole  world  watching 
with  anxious  gaze  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

On  the  one  side  is  arrayed  the  blighted  and  blasting  form  of 
human  slavery,  supported  and  upheld  by  every  tyrant,  aristocrat, 
and  oppressor  of  our  race.  On  the  other,  the  genius  of  civil  liberty, 
the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  encouraged  by  the  champions  of 
freedom  everywhere,  and  cheered  and  beckoned  on  by  the  millions 
of  toiling  humanity  all  over  the  globe. 

Had  the  Executive  struck  boldly  for  the  right— had  he  planted 
himself  firmly  with  his  New  England  brothers  upon  the  platform 
of  justice  and  truth  ;  had  he  held  up  the  hands  of  the  President; 
pardoned  his  mistakes  and  encouraged  him  in  his  fearful  trial  (as  I 
hope  he  may  yet  do)  he  would  have  dealt  a  blow  at  the  rebellion 
more  effectual  and  deadly  than  the  bayonets  of  100,000  men,  and 
would  have  won  the  unreserved  praise  and  gratitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

But  he  allowed  the  golden  opportunity  to  pass  by  unimproved  ; 
he  succumbed  to  the  prejudices  and  yielded  what  I  believe  to  have 
been  his  better  judgment  to  the  demands  of  partisan  counselors, 
and  communicates  to  this  body  declarations  and  sentiments  that 
are  proclaimed  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Richmond,  and 
read  with  pain  and  mortification  in  our  own  Capital. 

The  West  and  New  England. 

That  selfish  and  disloyal  men  should  have  held  out  induce- 
ments to  the  Great  West  to  repudiate  the  national  debt,  or  that 
they  should  have  sought  to  offer  up  New  England  as  a  sacrifice 
to  appease  the  slave  owners  of  the  South,  was  what  every  loyal 
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man  had  reason  to  expect.     But  that  the  Message  of  the  Execu 
tive  of  the  State  of  New  York  should  appear  even  bj^  inference 
to  countenance  this  wicked  suggestion  conceived  and  proclaimed 
by  Southern  traitors  and  Generals,  may  well  excite  fear  and  appre- 
hension. 

The  Grreat  Western  are  but  the  children  of  the  Eastern  States, 
bound  to  them  by  bands  of  iron  and  by  every  consideration  of 
interest  and  duty. 

Unwavering  in  their  loyalty  ;  unfaltering  in  their  trust  in  the 
great  cause  of  free  government,  and  fully  determined  that  this 
contest  shall  be  so  terminated  that  a  slaveholder's  rebellion  never 
again  shall  curse  our  shores — there  they  stand  side  by  side  with 
their  New  England  brothers.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  march 
to  the  conflict  with  them,  emulating  their  patriotism,  rivaling 
their  bravery  and  patiently  enduring  all  the  hardships,  privations 
and  sacrifices  which  the  cause  of  our  common  country  demands. 

And  what  of  New  England,  now  held  up  to  opprobrium  and 
dishonor  as  equally  guilty  with  the  South  in  this  crime  against  the 
Government? 

That  land  where  constitutional  liberty  first  found  its  home  and 
fastened  its  deepest  and  firmest  hold  ! 

"  Tho  land  where  our  fathers  died  ; 
The  land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride." 

The  land  of  virtue,  of  patriotism,  of  science  and  religion.  The 
land  of  churches  and  school  houses,  of  industry  and  happy  homes  ; 
where  the  desert  has  been  made  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  rugged 
mountain  taught  to  bend  to  the  industry  of  man — whose  hardy  and 
thrifty  sons  have  leveled  the  forests  and  redeemed  the  deserts  of 
half  a  continent ;  whose  schoolmasters  and  orators,  statesmen  and 
divines  have  carried  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  pole  to  pole, 
her  love  of  learning  and  virtue,  and  her  reverence  for  the  laws. 

Who  is  there  around  this  circle  that  has  not  witnessed  at  his 
own  home  the  evidence  of  New  England  civilization  stamped 
indelibly  upon  the  character  of  our  own  noble  State,  and  yet  we 
are  told  that  all  this  must  be  sacrificed  to  appease  this  bloody 
Moloch  of  the  South. 

The  President's  Proclamation. 

We  next  conae  to  consider,  as  the  most  important  practical 
question  with  which  we  have  to  do,  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  for  emancipating  the  slaves. 

While  we  reflect  upon  the  erroneous  and  superficial  view  which 
the  Governor  has  been  led  to  take  of  the  motive  and  scope  of  the 
rebellion,  wa  cannot  be  surprised  that  he  should  oppose  this  exer- 
cise of  the  war  power  by" the  Executive. 

*'  Slavery,"  says  he,  **  is  but  the  subject ;  not  the  cause  of  the 
controversy." 
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He  argues,  it  is  true,  tliat  it  thrust  itself  into  the  very  focus  of 
the  rebellion.  One  side  is  battling  to  build  it  up,  and  the  other  to 
break  it  down  ;  but,  after  all,  slavery  did  not  set  them  by  the  ears 
—they  went  to  fighting  because  they  were  excited,  and  they  w^ere 
excited  because  of  the  bad  blood  that  had  found  its  way  in  the 
extreme  States,  very  much,  as  an  apt  writer  has  recently  remarked 
about  the  struggle  of  two  dogs  over  a  bone — -the  bone  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fight,  but  the  cause  lies  **  in  the  bad  passions  of  the  dogs. '^^ 

Slavery  has  not  only  been  the  original,  inciting  cause  of  the 
rebellion,  but  thus  far  has  been  one  of  its  principal  bulwarks  and 
supports,  without  the  aid  of  which  it  would  have  been  now  num- 
bered among  the  things  that  were- — would  have  been  literally 
starved  into  submission. 

The  negro  has  raised  their  food,  carried  on  their  industrial  pur- 
suits, performed  their  labor,  built  their  forts,  dug  their  trenches, 
and  enabled  almost  their  whole  population  to  take  the  field 
against  us. 

The  Original  War  Policy. 

Our  Government,  out  of  deference  to  the  supposed  public 
opinion  of  a  minority  at  the  North,  which  had  been  corrupted  by 
long  contact  and  intercourse  with  slavery,  or  else  misapprehending 
the  real  design  and  determination  of  the  traitors,  and  hoping  they 
would  yet  return  to  their  allegiance,  long  hesitated  to  strike  at 
the  heart  of  the  disease. 

The  President  and  his  advisers,  rejecting  the  advice  of  the  bold 
and  earnest  men  who  saw  and  comprehended  the  full  measure  of 
the  iniquity  of  the  traitors,  adopted  the  counsels  of  the  Border 
State  conservatives,  and  carried  on,  for  long  and  bloody  months,  a 
tedious,  exhausting,  and  almost  fruitless  war.  Conservative  Gen- 
erals were  placed  in  command  of  the  army ;  a  conservative  and 
conciliatory  policy  was  adopted  j  the  ^'*  constitutional  rights"  of 
traitors  were  sedulously  protected  5  the  slaves  were  kept  without 
our  lines ;  and  the  most  scrupulous  regard  bad  for  the  conservative 
sentiment  of  the  North. 

What,  I  ask,  was  the  result  of  this  ill-timed  and  hesitating  pol- 
icy ?  Disastrous  in  the  extreme !  It  is  true  that  we  had  won 
victories  and  possessed  ourselves  of  portions  of  rebel  territory,  but 
the  strongholds  of  the  rebellion  had  not  been  shaken,  nor  did  the 
faintest  indication  of  returning  allegiance  on  the  part  of  rebels 
appear  —  on  the  contrary,  they  daily  became  more  brutal,  more 
defiant  and  more  unyielding  in  their  purposes.  All  this  time  their 
sympathizers  at  the  North  became  more  bold,  more  out-spoken 
and  disloyal  to  the  government. 

The  reluctance  of  the  President  to  adopt  a  policy  that  seemed 
to  look  like  trenching  upon  this  favored  and  worshiped  system 
oi  domestic  slavery  restrained  his  hand,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  rebellion  was  enabled  to  mass  almost  its  whole  white  popula- 
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tion  in  the  field,  and  thereby  ontnnmber  and  defeat  our  armies, 
and  even  invade  the  soil  of  the  Free  States,  that  the  bolt  was 
launched  and  he  determined  to  try  **  what  virtue  there  was  in 
stones." 

The  objections  made  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  on  the  part 
of  the  President  are  of  the  most  trivial  and  unsatisfactory  charac- 
ter. The  right  of  the  President  to  make  this  Proclamation  as  a 
war  measure,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

The  argument  that  the  Constitution  stands  in  the  way  has  been 
nearly  abandoned.  The  traitors  themselves  have  made  t^eir 
Northern  sympathizers  ashamed  of  that  pretext.  They  throw 
back  in  their  very  faces  the  hypocrisy  that  concedes  to  them  im- 
munities they  are  not  cowardly  enough  to  ask  for  themselves  — 
the  protection  of  a  constitution  which  they  spit  upon  and  defy. 

The  Inconsistencies  of  the  Opponents  of  the  Proclamation. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  history  of  this  rebellion  that  con- 
cedes the  right  of  the  Grovernment  to  batter  down  the  •  forts  - — 
bombard  the  cities  —  lay  waste  the  country  —  shoot,  stab  and 
mangle  the  inhabitants — confine  in  prison  the  subjects  — burn, 
confiscate  and  destroy  every  species  of  property,  (one  only  ex- 
cepted), and  yet  deny  the  authority  to  touch  that  human  pro- 
perty— the  most  useful  to  them,  and  therefore  most  damaging  to 
us !  And  claim  the  right  to  hold  a  human  being  in  slavery  more 
sacred  than  any  other  right  to  life  or  property  !  !  But  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  the  rebels  do  not  put  their  objections  to  the  Pro- 
clamation upon  that  ground.  They  allege  that  it  is  brutal  and 
not  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  war.  Let  us  examine  this  position 
for  a  moment. 

Slavery  is  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the  rebels  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  We  can  overthrow  that  power  by  setting  the 
slave  free  and  taking  him  into  our  service  instead  of  theirs.  Why 
may  not  we  do  so  ?  If  the  negro  be  property  why  may  we  not 
take  him  as  well  as  a  rebel's  horse  ?  If  the  negro  be  an  ally  simply, 
then  by  all  rules  of  international  law  we  may  persuade  or  seduce 
that  ally  from  the  service  of  our  enemy  by  offering  him  superior 
inducements  in  our  own. 

Carry  out  this  policy  rigorously  and  effectually,  and  in  a  single 
half  year  you  take  from  the  rebellion,  a  power  and  add  it  to  our 
Bide — equal  to  half  a  million  of  armed  men. 

Must  we  continue  to  send  down  the  flower  of  our  youth  and 
the  best  blood  of  the  land  to  confront  the  batteries  of  the  traitors 
and  dare  the  dangers  of  battle  and  disease,  out  of  deference  to  a 
sentiment  or  prejudice  which  has  no  foundation  in  reason,  and  is 
only  pandered  to  by  selfish  and  designing  men  who,  disregarding 
the  nation's  good,  seek  party  aggrandizement  upon  its  overthrow 
and  ruin  ?— -or  are  we  blindly  and  madly  to  leave  this  mighty 
power  unemployed,  out  of  fear  that  the  slave  may  seek  his  free- 
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dam,  and  that  insurrection  and  bloodshed  may  follow  the  attempt  ? 
I  trust  that  no  such  folly  will  mark  our  conduct  or  brand  us 
with  the  infamy  that  must  follow  such  weakness  and  imbecility. 

The  Scare  of  Insurrection. 

The  scare  of  insurrection  is  simply  used  to  serve  a  purpose 
among  cowardly  or  disloyal  men  at  the  North,  who  affect  to  trem- 
ble at  its  terrors.  There  can  be  no  danger  of  such  results  unless 
the  traitors  bring  it  upon  themselves. 

Slaves  never  rise  against  their  masters  because  they  gain  their 
freedom  :  it  is  only  when  the  aUemyt  is  made  to  re'enslave  them  that 
insurrection  need  be' apprehended.  The  bloody  scenes  of  St. 
Domingo  were  not  a  result  of  giving  freedom  to  slaves;  but  first 
originated  in  the  attempt  to  take  from  the  free  blacks  the  rights 
of  citizenshij>,  and  culminated  in  the  bloody  tragedies  of  Dessa- 
lines,  when  Napoleon  again  attempted  to  re-enslave  them,  years 
after  emancipation  had  set  them  free. 

But  suppose  that  these  fears  are  well  founded  and  insurrections 
should  occur,  the  answer  is  obvious  and  plain.  Let  the  rebels  take 
from  til  ir  armies  the  masters  of  tlie  slaves  who  are  noio  cutting  the 
throats  of  our  sons  and,  brothers,  <nid  hid  tJum  take  their  muskets  and 
defend  tkcir  own  firesides  against  the  new-made  enemy  at  home*  This 
would  protect  their  property  and  secure  the  safety  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  at  the  same  time  give  jyrcponderance  to  our  arms  in  the  field. 

And  this  is  precisely,  what  the  traitors  foresee.  This  *Mire  m 
the  rear"  will  deplete  their  armies  in  our  front  and  render  it 
impossible  to  recruit  their  thinned  i-anks.  Ours,  on  the  contrary, 
will  retain  their  full  strength  and, become  more  formidable  as  this 
preponderance  in  our  favor  increases. 

Arming  the  Blacks. 

If  the  President  will  immediately  raise,  equip  and  drill  every 
able-bodied  black  man  whose  services  can  be  obtained,  officer 
them  with  white  soldiers  and  put  the  direct  management  of  the 
war  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  like  Butler,  are  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion and  thoroughly  determined  that  this  treason  shall  be  put 
down  at  any  hazard,  Jeff'  Davis  will  be  a  fugitive  or  a  prisoner 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  year. 

Black  soldiers  fought  and  won  under  Washington,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  under  Jackson,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
they  will  not  fight  as  well  for  their  own  freedom  as  for  that  of 
their  masters. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of 
our  people  against  organizing  and  arming  the  blacks,  and  so  long 
as  our  brave  friends  and  neighbors  volunteered  and  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  it  was  not  urged  nor  attempted  to  any  great 
extent;  but  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we  shall  need  more 
men,  and  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  question  in  a  practical  way, 


and  we  ask,  are  the  meu  who  now  so  loudly  clamor  against  the 
arming  of  the  blacks,  willing  to  take  their  muskets  and  theinselves 
go  into  the  ranks  ?  I  venture  the  assertion  that  one-haJf  of  them 
would  resist  a  conscription  by  force  if  attempted  to-morroio  ;  and  yet  in 
the  face  jof  tliese  facts  they  would  repel  the  willing  aid  which  is 
now  ready  for  the  country. 

Our  bravest  and  most  deserving  men  are  already  in  the  field,  and, 
of  those  who  remain  at  home,  too  many  are  like  /'  the  dog  in  the 
manger,"  they  will  not  go  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, nor  permit  the  Government  to  use  the  services  of  others. 

The  Proclamation  and  the  Future. 

I  have  thus  far  considered  the  proclamation  solely  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  with  regard  to  its  efficacy  as  a  measure  of  mili- 
tary policy,  but  there  are  other  results  and  advantages  which 
must  come  from  its  practical  and  effective  enforcement,  that  are 
most  cheering  and  encouraging  to  eveiy  loyal  and  patriotic  heart. 

We  commenced  the  struggle  for  our  national  independence 
with  two  enemies  to  free  government,  having  fast  hold  on  our 
nation's  life;  one  the  Tory  Aristocracy  of  the  mother  country,  the 
other,  domestic  slavery  in  our  own.  By  the  valor  and  patriotism 
of  our  heroic  ancestors,  we  vanquished  the  one  ;  by  the  madness  of 
the  rebellion  we  may  now,  through  the  Providence  of  Grod,  rid 
ourselves  of  the  other. 

What  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  to  the  w^ar  of  the 
Revolution,  is  the  Proclamation  of  Freedom  to  the  Eebellion  of 
to-day.  Before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonists  was  simply  a  war  of  self-defense,  forced  upon 
them  by  a  grasping  tyranny  which  sought  to  wrest  away  their 
chartered  rights.  They  fought  at  Concord,  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  with  Spartan  bravery,  but  as  British  subjects,  for 
rights  secured  under  the  English  Constitution.  The  first  bold 
blow  for  freedom  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Then, 
as  now,  the  cowards  quailed  —  the  disloyal  threatened,  the 
timid  doubted,  and  the  hesitating  feared,  and  only  the  few  bold, 
fearless  men,  who  trusted  in  the  right  and  realized  their  destiny, 
broke  to  the  world  a  battle-cry  that  awoke  the  spirit  and  roused 
the  energies  of  freedom  tijroughout  the  land,  and  startled  every 
tyrant  with  a  danger  that  shook  the  very  strongliolds  of  his  power. 

It  gave  a  new  hope  and  life  to  the  patriots  and  opened  up  to 
their  vision  a  reward  more  dazzling  and  brilliant  than  their  imagi- 
nations had  ever  before  conceived. 

So  is  it  now^  with  us.  The  madness  of  the  rehellion  has  driven 
its  authors  on  to  crime,  cmd  Slavery  has  noiv  become  the  victim  of  their 
wicJced?irss. 

A  destiny  and  a  future  more  brilliant  and  inspiring  than  ever 
before  held  out  to  mortal  man  awaits  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  if 
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we  are  only  true  to  ourselves  and  the  great  cause  committed  to 
our  keeping. 

This  night  of  darkness  and  of  trial  will  yet  give  place  to  the 
morning  sun  of  victory,  and  one  wild  shout  of  triumph  go  forth 
from  every  freeman,  and  find  an  echo  from  -the  oppressed  of  every 
land.  Our  fair-haired  boys  will  not  have  died  in  vain,  and  the 
hundred  thousand  heroes  who  have  found  their  bloody  graves  will 
be  the  martyrs  to  a  more  glorious  and  wide  spread  liberty. 

The  holy  narne  of  freedom  will  no  longer  be  a  mockery  and  a 
cheat  to  any  of  our  fellows,  and  this  bloody  era  will  have  become 
a  glorious  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  from  which  great  systems 
of  government  and  morals  shall  date  their  rise,  and  from  which 
nations  may  draw  anew  their  inspiration  and  their  life. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  the  dangers  and  embarrassments  that 
surround  us  now.  I  know  the  coward  cravens  who  seek  a  hollow 
truce  which  can  but  be  the  prelude  to  unending  war.  I  see  the 
disloyal  plotitngs  that  even  now  essay  to  lick  the  hand  that  spurns 
them,  and  would  barter  their  nation's  honor  for  eternal  shame.  I 
am  aware  that  indecision,  disaster  and  defeat  have  alarmed  the 
timid  and  served  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  patriotic  and  the 
brave  ^  but,  sir,  I  have  faith  in  God  and  in  the  great  cause  of 
human  right,  and  will  not  allow  myself  to  doubt  the  issue  of  this 
conflict. 

"  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shaU  rise  again, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 
And  dies  amid  her  worshipers." 

The  war  may  yet  go  on — the  death  of  the  first-born  may  clothe 
our  homes  in  mourning:  —  wasted  commerce,  disordered  finances 
and  blighted  industry  may  mark  its  pathway ;  but  the  great  heart 
of  this  nation  shall  not  bow  itself  in  shame. 

The  broken  columns  of  the  Eepublic  will  be  replaced  by  a 
purer  and  a  nobler,  structure.  The  mourner's  sorrow  shall  yet 
give  place  to  gladness.  The  desolated  field  shall  yet  grow  green 
again  ;  and  a  newer  and  holier  civilization  shall  carry  our  flag  and 
our  freedom  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf, 
until  this  people  shall  give  law  and  freedom  to  all  the  continent, 
and  **  dictate  terms,  if  need  be,  to  the  world  in  arms." 
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Fellow-Citizens  of  New  York  :  I  am  gratified  to  meet  so  vast  an 
aBsemblage,  and  to  unite  with  you  in  doing  honor  to  the  glorious  cause 
which  we  have  met  here  to  pledge  ourselves  to  support.  This,  my  friends, 
is  a  most  appropriate  occasion  upon  which  to  renew  our  pledges  to  that 
flag  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  so  many  hallowed  memories  asso- 
ciated with  the  founders  of  this  government.  The  day  upon  which  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  subvert  this  government  is  a  day  to  be  remembered  ; 
it  is  a  day  to  be  remembered,  and  I  hope,  with  the  treatment  which  we  are 
going  to  give  the  traitors,  that  we  will  make  it  to  be  remembered  by  them 
for  eternity.  [Cheers.  ''  Good  !"]  The  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  a  struggle  for  the  great  idea  underlying  our  political  fabric,  and  as  we 
live  in  an  age  when  opinion  is  the  great  element  of  power,  it  is  essential 
to  our  success  that  the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  should  be  comprehended 
by  good  men  at  home  and  abroad.  Some  reference  to  thti  parties  to  it 
may  contribute  to  efftjct  this  object.  From  the  outset  the  oligarchic  in- 
terest everywhere  has  been  at  no  loss  on  which  side  to  range  itself.  Every- 
where it  has  identified  itself  with  the  rebellion  because  it  battled  in  the 
cause  of  privilege  and  against  free  government,  and  everywhere  it  has  ex- 
erted itself  promptly,  yet  skilfully,  to  support  the  rebel  cause.  Wielding 
vast  power  in  all  European  governments,  controlling  the  whole  foreign 
press  and  some  of  our  own,  and  assuming  from  the  first  mutterings  of  the 
tempest  that  our  ship  of  state  was  a  wreck,  as  they  had  always  predicted 
it  would  be,  they  have  looked  on  only  to  find  facts  to  sustain  a  foregone 
conclusion  and  otherwise  to  exert  all  the  power  they  could  wield  to  con- 
summate their  wishes.  I  do  not  in  thus  speaking  of  this  class,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  European  branch  of  it,  wish  to  be  understood  as  impeaching 
their  motives  or  questioning  the  sincerity  of  their  conviction  that,  in  the 
preservation  of  their  own  and  kindred  orders,  they  are  doing  the  best  for 
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ihanldnci.  As  individuals,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  British  aris  • 
tocracy,  they  are  distinguished  by  a  high  sense  of  honor,  hy  courage, 
truthfulness,  and  other  manly  qualities.  But  these  personal  characteristics 
only  serve  to  give  more  effect  to  a  mistaken  policy  in  antagonism  to  free- 
dom and  free  government,  which  results  necessarily  from  the  relation  to 
society  to  which  thy  are  born  and  bred.  They  justly  feel  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  government  as  ours  saps  the  foundation  of  their  order 
day  by  daj,  and  hence,  though  we  meddle  not  in  their  affairs  this  class  has 
warred  upon  us  from  the  day  we  set  up  our  democratic  establishment  in 
the  wilds  of  America.  For  the  most  part  this  war  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  field  of  opinion  by  writers  hired  to  combat  the  natural  yearnings  of 
the  human  heart  for  liberty.  We  have  replied  only  by  continuing  to 
minister  to  human  happiness,  giving  free  homes  to  the  oppressed,  elevating 
the  poor  by  instruction  in  free  schools,  and  by  having  the  gospel  preached 
to  all  creeds.  There  was  one  point,  however,  upon  which  every  letter- 
writer  and  book-making  tourist  who  catered  to  the  appetite  of  the  estab- 
lished orders  for  American  disparagem.ent  failed  not  to  comment  with  the 
greatest  harshness.  That  was,  that  we  tolerated  African  slavery.  So  bit- 
ter have  been  these  denunciations  that  many  persons  supposed,  when  the 
war  broke  out^  that  the  English  aristocrats  for  onco  would  have  to  be  on 
the  side  of  those  who  were  struggling  for  free  government.  Far  from  it. 
Like  most  of  those  among  us  who  are  now  signalizing  themselves  by  de- 
nouncing the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  conscription  act, 
&c.,  their  advocacy  of  freedom  w^as,  as  we  now  see,  only  to  serve  the 
cause  of  slavery.  It  was  for  the  freedom  we  cherished,  not  for  the  slavery 
we  tolerated,  they  reviled  us.  See  these  proud  aristocrats  now,  arming 
the  slave-drivers  at  Kichmond  with  iron-clad  ships  to  strike  down  freedom, 
forgetting  even  the  insults  ofiered  a  few  years  since  by  their  present  allies— 
the  Kichmond  snobbery — to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  English  crown  !  But 
do  not  suppose  that  by  pointing  to  the  evidences  of  sympathy  and  alliance 
between  these  domestic  and  foreign  foes  of  free  govermuent,  I  seek  to  stir 
you  to  wrath  against  England.  Far  from  it ;  for  while  it  is  true 
that  in  all  essentials  the  British  peer  and  our  vulgar  Masons  and 
Slidells,  and  the  silly  women  who  insult  Union  soldiers,  are  the 
same  order  of  people,  differing  only  in  cultivation  and  external  circum- 
stances, but  agreeing  in  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  having  no  faith 
in  humanity,  yet  you  must  remember  that  these  worldlings  do  not  rule 
either  in  England  or  America.  Despite  of  their  opposition,  slavery  was 
struck  down  in  the  British  realm,  and  despite  of  them  the  great  Republic 
will  be  saved,  and  the  slave  machinery  applied  to  subvert  it  destroyed.  I 
feel  assured  of  this,  because  not  only  our  own  people,  but  the  people  of 
Europe,  are  beginning  to  understand,  what  I  have  said  the  aristocrats  ev- 
erywhere have  understood  from  the  lirst;  that  this  is  a  battle  for  common 
people  throughout  the  world,  and  that  they  now  are,  or  soon  will  be,  ready 
to  make  common  cause  for  freedom  against  the  wide-spread  conspiracy  of 
aristocrats  to  destroy  it.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Lyons  tells  his  government 
that  our  "  dGmocratic  leaders"  came  stealthily  to  him,  and  made  known 
their  wish  and  purpose  '^  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  Southern  states  altogether,"  but  ^'  that  it  was  not  thought  pru- 
dent to  avow  this  desire,  and  that  some  hints  of  it,  dropped  before  the 
elections,  were  so  ill  received,  that  a  strong  declaration  in  a  contrary  sense 


Was  deemed  necessary  by  tlie  democratic  leaders.'^  Lord  Lyons  furthef 
states  that  these  democratic  ''leaders"  thought  ''that  the  oiFer  of  media- 
tion, if  made  to  a  radical  administration,  would  be  rejected ;  that  if  made 
at  an  unpropitious  moment,  it  might  increase  the  virulence  with  which  the 
war  is  prosecuted.  If  their  own  party  were  in  power,  or  virtually  con- 
trolled the  administration,  they  would  rather,  if  possible,  obtain  an  armis- 
tice without  the  aid  of  foreign  governments  ;  but  they  would  be  disposed 
to  accept  an  offer  of  mediation  if  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  hostilities.  They  would  desire  that  the  offer  should  come 
from  the  great  powers  of  Europe  conjointly  ;  and  in  particular,  that  as 
little  prominence  as  possible  should  be  given  to  Great  Britain."  This  is 
the  sum  of  his  lordship's  revelations  ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  he  entirely 
mistakes  the  character  and  influence  of  his  men,  they  might  be  ominous  of 
the  result  which  he  and  the  British  ministry  so  confidently  predict  and 
devoutly  wish.  If  the  "  chiefs"  whom  he  describes  as  "  calling  loudly  for 
a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  reproaching  the  government 
with  slackness  as  well  as  with  want  of  success  in  its  military  measures," 
but  telling  him  that  it  was  their  wish  "  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  Southern  states  altogether,"  were  really  as  able  as  he  supposes 
they  are,  to  bring  the  true  democracy  of  the  North  to  adopt  the  plans  of 
the  secessionists  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  to  make  it  the  foundation  of 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country,  or  to  assent  to  the  division  of  the 
country— resigning  one  half  of  it  to  slavery— then,  indeed,  might  the  ene- 
mies of  popular  government  indulge  their  fond  hope  that  the  bright  pros- 
pects which  opened  on  the  birth-day  of  free  institutions  in  the  New  World, 
and  have  attended  its  progress  to  this  hour,  would  soon  close.  But  it  is 
apparent,  even  from  the  narrative  of  the  worthy  and  truly  honorable  rep- 
resentative of  England,  that  "  the  leaders"  who  conferred  with  him  were 
conscious  that  they  could  not  lead  their  party  to  sanction  their  purposes, 
that  they  were  forced  to  disavow  them,  and  advised  postponement  of  the 
offer  of  mediation  till  they  shoukl  come  into  power,  which  they  only  hoped 
to  secure  by  "calling  loudly  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  reproaching  the  government  with  slackness  as  well  as  with  want 
of  success  in  its  military  measures"  !  But  the  immense  popular  assemblies 
which  have  everywhere  denounced  mediation  of  any  sort,  show  that  no 
such  jugglery  would  avail.  The  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  democ- 
racy in  this  great  commonwealth  attended  the  vast  meeting  of  the  6th  of 
March.  They  are  here  again  to-night.  They  unite  in  council  with  the 
members  of  the  republican  party,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  old  whig  party, 
with  those  of  the  original  anti-slavery  party,  with  the  American  party, 
peculiarly  jealous  of  foreign  influence,  and  with  those  of  other  strong 
classes,  which  embrace,  with  a  sort  of  kindred  sympathy,  the  naturalized 
citizens  of  all  Europe,  as  brothers  enfranchized  from  feudal  fetters,  and  ri- 
sing here  to  usefulness  and  influence  as  the  equals  of  the  native  born  free- 
man. Every  party  and  every  class  by  whom  free  institutions  are  held  dear 
in  this  country,  merging  all  minor  differences  of  opinion,  are  gathering  in 
every  quarter  to  devise  measures  to  restore  the  nationality  and  secure  the  lib- 
erties of  the  country  ;  and  to  give  effect  to  these,  the  sliouts  of  battle 
from  a  million  of  brave  men  are  heard  by  land  and  sea.  They  see  the 
feudal  lords  who  hold  the  slaves  in  the  South  in  bondage,  to  raise 
the  comm.odities  on  which  the  laborers   of  the  feudal  lords  in   Europe 
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kte  to  exhaust  their  energies  to  exalt  their  privileged  orders,  are  stip^ 
ported  by  such,  orders  because  of  a  common  interest  in  the  enslave- 
ment of  mankind.  And  if  the  vassalage  which  holds  the  black  race 
as  mere  animated  machines,  and  is  rapidly  reducing  the  poor  whites  of  the 
South  to  a  dependence  and  suffering,  rendering  the  fate  of  the  slave  of  a 
kind  master  enviable — if  such  vassalage  is  to  be  upheld  by  the  great  mod- 
ern dynasties  abroad,  combining  their  military  power  to  give  support  to 
the  despotic  principle  in  a  nation  separated  from  them  by  the  ocean,  how 
long  will  it  be  before  such  armed  usurpation  here  will,  by  its  reactionary 
force,  recover  the  arbitrary  power  that  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  Bour- 
bons, the  Tudors,  and  of  that  horde  of  feudal  proprietors  who  monopolized 
the  soil,  holding  the  people  as  serfs  appurtenant  to  the  domain  of  masters, 
rising  as  a  superstructure  of  oppression  through  grades  from  barons,  counts, 
dukes,  princes,  and  emperors  to  autocrats  !  Our  Southern  chivalry,  which 
but  a  generation  back,  signed  our  Magna  Charta  of  liberty  and  equality, 
in  the  course  of  one  hfetime,  by  the  indoctrination  of  the  slave  system, 
working  on  one  poor  oppressed  caste,  are  always  prepared  to  join  the  Holy 
Alliance  abroad  in  making  a  partition  of  this  continent,  and  setting  up 
dynasties  deriving  their  type  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  they  have 
an  improved  feature  on  the  old  feudal  system,  tending  to  reinvigorate  it. 
In  that  state  which  led  off  in  the  assault  upon  the  Union,  the  ownership 
of  ten  slaves,  or  an  equivalent,  was  an  essential  qualification  for  a  legisla- 
tor. Carrying  out  this  principle,  the  Confederate  Congress  has  decreed, 
that  twenty  slaves  shall  exempt  the  master  from  military  service.  This 
will  operate  as  a  premium  for  multiplying  slaves,  and  divide  the  commu- 
nity into  two  great  classes,  the  producers  and  the  soldiery  ;  creating  a  miii« 
tary  government,  one  portion  of  the  people  to  fight,  the  other  to  feed  the 
fighters.  The  starveling  whites  not  suited  to  war,  and  not  subjected  as 
soldiers,  will  become  slaves  to  the  owners  of  estates  on  whom  they  must 
depend.  That  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  who  are  invited  to  make 
the  political  constitutions  of  this  continent,  as  well  as  its  cotton,  their 
concern,  should  have  a  disposition  to  admit  states  into  the  Holy  Alliance 
which  give  such  earnest  hostility  to  free  government,  is  not  unnatural. 
But  what  will  the  more  enhghtened  portion  of  the  European  population 
think  of  this  conbination  with  slaveholders  to  extirpate  liberty  in  America  ? 
The  organs  of  the  privileged  orders  in  Great  Britain,  the  Quarteriy  Re- 
view^ The  Times,  &c.,  already  congratulate  their  patrons  on  the  fact  that 
rebellion  here  has  arrested  Keform  in  England.  They  proclaim  that 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Eussell  reached  their  power  in  England  by  pledges 
of  reform,  and  now  they  rejoice  that  the  Eebellion  has  exonerated  them 
from  their  obligation !  They  would  now,  for  the  third  time,  attempt  to 
crush  the  free  principles  which,  nurtured  here  beyond  the  reach  of  despotic 
coalitions,  has  attained  a  prosperity,  spreading  an  influence  back  to  the 
country  of  their  origin,  reforming  their  government  and  elevating  their 
people  ;  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  selfish  few  that  the  progress  of  na- 
tions in  reform,  in  freedom  and  happiness,  is  to  be  arrested.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  great  war,  waged  by  tlie  potentates  of  Europe,  in  alliance  with  the 
slave  system  propagated  in  the  South,  against  the  free  states  of  America, 
will  be  cordially  supported  by  the  substantial,  intelligent  body  of  the  Euro- 
pean populations?  Can  Lord  Lyons  persuade  himself  or  them  that  there 
are  democratic  leaders  in  the  free  states,  capable  of  drawing  the  democratic 


masses  to  join  foreign  powers  in  mediating  a  peace  dividing  the  empire  of 
free  government  on  this  continent  with  slavery,  European  sovereigns  to 
liold  the  balance  of  the  continent  1  No  patriot,  no  honest  man  of  any 
party,  no  democrat  of  influence  with  a  party  which  has  never  been  want- 
ing to  the  country  when  its  fortunes  hung  upon  the  scale  of  battle,  could 
have  made  the  questions  which  were  submitted  to  Lord  Lyons,  Davis, 
Benjamin,  Floyd,  and  Toombs,  call  themselves  democrats.  Their  emissa- 
ries in  Europe,  Slidell,  Sanders,  and  Mason,  call  themselves  democrats. 
Their  creatures  in  the  free  states,  Buchanan,  Toucey,  and  the  subaltern 
traitors  associated  with  them,  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  administra- 
tion, call  themselves  democrats.  But  these  men  in  the  North  are  only 
so  many  men  on  gibbets.  The  real  democrats  everywhere  are  with 
the  real  republicans,  in  arms  for  their  country  and  its  Constitution.  It 
is  not  the  interest  of  nations  to  destroy  each  other,  and  I  hope  no  nation 
will  interpose  in  any  way  to  countenance  the  treason  which  has  no  object 
but  the  overthrow  of  republican  institutions.  The  only  effect  would  be 
to  embittor  and  prolong  the  strife.  England,  especially,  which  has  some 
consciousness  of  the  value  of  such  institutions,  and  has  evinced  a  full 
sense  of  the  mischief  of  the  slave  power  now  seeking  her  help  to  sacrifice 
them  here,  will,  I  doubt  not,  recoil  from  the  leprous  touch.  There  was  a 
time,  indeed,  when  even  that  very  class  of  Englishmen  who  would  now 
see  the  Great  Kepublic  fall  with  so  much  satisfaction,  looked  toward  it  with 
very  different  feelings.  It  was  when  they  apprehended  invasion  from  France. 
Then  the  free  states  of  this  continent,  proud  of  their  race  and  of  the  inspira- 
tion, responded  to  the  patriotic  heart  of  Britain.  They  did  not  intend 
to  be  passive  while  '^  the  Latin  race"  established  their  ascendency  in  the  fa- 
therland. At  that  great  crisis  English  statesmen  recognized  the  value  of  this 
kindred  sympathy,  and  honored  the  magnanimity  which,  forgetting  the  op- 
pression dealt  to  us  as  an  infant  people  aspiring  to  equality  with  their  brethren 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  remembering  only  the  glory  of  a  common  lineage,  lan- 
guage, and  literature.  They  felt,  and  with  reason,  that  the  mutual  abhor- 
rence of  slavery,  in  whatever  form  imposed,  would  induce  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  common  cause  with  England  against  any 
attempt  to  invade  or  enslave  her.  But  now  that  their  apprehensions 
of  danger  from  across  the  channel  are,  for  the  time,  allayed,  and  they  feel 
no  present  need  of  help,  the  feeling  for  America,  which  for  a  moment  ex- 
panded the  hearts  even  of  the  English  lordlings,  has  passed  away.  They 
have  become  as  earnest  as  in  '76  to  overthrow  our  government,  and  are 
co-operating  with  the  rebels,  as  with  the  tories,  in  every  possible  way, 
short  of  declared  war,  and  have  clearly  evinced  their  disposition  to  take 
even  that  step  whenever  we  will  give  them  a  pretext  for  it,  which  will  carry 
the  people  of  England  with  them.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  careful 
not  to  furnish  the  desired  pretext,  especially  when  the  people  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  America,  are  awakening  to  their  interest  in  this  struggle.  We 
had  better  suffer  for  a  time  from  the  pirates  set  afloat  in  England,  and  har- 
bored and  provisioned  in  their  West  India  possessions,  to  devastate  our 
commerce,  to  enable  the  English  nation  to  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages. 
I  have  confidence  that  they  will  do  it,  and  I  much  prefer  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  real  noblemen  of  New  York,  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  real  nobility 
of  England — the  men  who  love  tr'uth  and  justice — to  whom  alone  she  owes 
her  greatness  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — to  that  proposed  by  my  friend. 


General  Butler.  To  send  the  starving  poor  of  England  cargoes  of  food, 
while  her  aristocrats  are  turning  loose  upon  us  piratical  vessels,  tells  more 
than  words  can  express  of  the  nature  of  this  struggle,  and  who  are  allies  in 
it.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  mediating  leaders  who  visited  the 
British  minister  in  November,  are  not  among  those  who,  while  exhibiting 
such  munificence  toward  his  countrymen,  were  lavishing  millions  to  sus- 
tain free  government,  although  most  of  them  are  democrats.  The  rebel- 
lion here,  this  reactionary  measure  against  free  government,  reacts  across 
the  water,  stops  all  progress,  all  beneficence  and  reform  for  the  people  of 
Europe.  That  is  the  nature  of  this  contest.  You  cannot,  therefore,  if 
you  love  yourselves,  your  rights,  and  the  rights  of  those  whom  you  are  to 
leave  behind  you  ;  if  you  love  your  brothers  in  fatherland,  and  wish  to  have 
an  asylum  for  them,  and  to  extend  the  principles  of  liberty  in  the  old  con- 
tinent, you  cannot  but  stand  up  for  the  government  you  have  installed 
here,  regardless  for  the  moment  of  whom  you  have  placed  in  power.  I  am 
a  member,  as  my  friend  said,  of  the  existing  government,  and  I  say  to  you 
here,  although  its  measures  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  some  of  you, 
jQt^  rely  upon  it,  you  have  as  honest  a  man  as  ever  God  made  installed  in 
the  chair  of  the  Chief  Magistrate.  [Loud  applause.]  We  have  a  man 
from  the  people,  like  many  of  those  I  see  before  me,  having  a  heart  sym- 
-  pathetic  for  the  masses  ;  a  man  working  his  way  from  an  humble  and  ob- 
scure position,  up  to  the  elevated  position  that  he  now  fills  ;  and,  of  course, 
he  feels  and  feels  deeply,  as  one  of  you,  the  nature  of  the  struggle  that  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  paint.  You  must  support  him,  my  friends.  It 
is  your  cause  ;  not  his.  [Three  cheers  for  the  President.]  Thanking  you 
again,  my  friends,  for  the  cordiality  and  kindness  with  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  receive  me,  I  give  way  to  others  who  can  add  much  to 
what  I  have  said,  and  say  it  better.     [.Prolonged  cheers.] 


I^OYAL    REPRINTS. -N®.    3. 


THE 


GREAT    MASS    MEETIISra 


YAL    CITIZENS, 


COOPEE  INSTITUTE,  FEIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  6,  1863. 


Of  this  meeting  the   ISTew  York  Tribu7ie  said  : 

"  The  army  of  men  which  occupied  the  Cooper 
Building  and  the  surrounding  squares  last  even- 
ing, attested  the  loyalty  of  the  heart  of  the 
UoioD.  An  hour  before  the  time  of  meeting  the 
hall  was  more  than  filled,  and  ingress  became 
nearly  impossible.  The  tide  of  patriotism 
swelled  and  swayed  in  the  aisles,  the  lobbies,  on 
the  staircases,  and  back  far  into  the  street.  Soon 
the  surging  spirit  of  patriotism  began  to  mani- 
fest itself  within.  The  platform  early  in  the 
evening  began  to  be  illustrated  hj  some  of  the 
oldest  and  noblest  of  our  citizens,  and  the  har- 
monious strains  of  the  band  soon  failed  to  satisfy 
the  overflowing  spirits  of  the  vast  assemblage." 

The  Herald  said : 

"The  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  war-meet- 
ing ever  held  in  this  city  since  the  memorable 
open-air  gathering  at  Union  square,  in  1861,  took 
place  at  the  Cooper  Institute  last  evening.  Tlie 
meeting  was  called  for  eight  o'clock,  but  long  be- 
fore seven  the  large  hall  of  the  Institute  was 
besieged  on  every  side  by  citizens  of  every  rank 
and  condition  in  life.  To  say  that  the  building 
was  crowded  to  repletion  is  to  convey  a  very  in- 
adequate idea  of  the  numberless  numbers  that 
were  packed  within  its  walls.  Such  unity  of 
feeling,  and  warm,  outspoken  enthusiasm  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  re- 
bellion have  rarely  been  seen  at  any  loyal  a.ad 
patriotic.  gatheriDg. 


'*  The  attention  of  the  audience  was  attracted  to 
a  venerable  old  gentleman,  with  a  bald  head  and 
long  silvery  locks,  sitting  near  the  platform. 
After  a  little  while  the  old  gentleman  took  a  po- 
sition upon  the  platform  among  others,  when  he 
was  cheered 

*'  Gen.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  came  forAvard,  and 
said :  *  You  do  well  to  cheer  this  venerable  old 
man,  for  he  is  an  old  soldier  who  fought  for  his 
country  fifty  years  ago,  and  his  name  is  Gen.. 
Swift.'     [Loud  cheers.] 

** Soon  after  this,  Gen.  Wetmore  introduced  to^ 
the  audience  Major-Gen.  Couch,  commanding  the 
Second  Army  Corps,  now  at  Fredericksburgj. 
who  was  vehemently  cheered, 

"  Again  Gen.  W.  announced  another  soldier,  in' 
the  person  of  a  boy.  Tou  will  remember,  said 
Gen.  W.,  that  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  100 
men  volunteered  io  cross  the  river  and  spike  the 
guns  ©f  the  enemy.  This  boy  insisted  upon  going 
with  them,  but  was  told  that  he  was  too  small. 
When  the  boat  shoved  off,  he  hung  on  to  the  stern^ 
of  the  boat,  and  went  over  in  the  water.  [Ap- 
plause.] While  on  the  other  side  he  picked  off  a 
rebel,  got  his  gun,  and  brought  it  over.  [Ap~ 
plans e.]  Gen,  Burnside  praised  him  in  the  face  of 
the  army.  He  is  a  drummer-boy,  and  has  got 
his  drum^  here.  It  was  presented  to  him  to-day 
for  his  gallantry.  His  name  is  Robert  Henry 
Hendershot — and  he  shot  a  rebel,  [Applause.] 
He    balongs  to   the   Eighth   Michigan  Infantry. 


He  will  now  beat  a  tune  for  you.  [Cheers.]  Tlie 
boy  then  came  forward,  and  beat  a  tattoo  on  his 
drum  in  a  truly  artistic  style,  very  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  audience,  who  cheered  him 
loudly." 

>  The  chief  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  James 
T.  Brady,  Judge  Daly,  and  John  Yan  Buren. 
The  latter  entered  ioto  a  strong  historical  de- 
fence of  the  lately  passed  Conscription  act,  show- 
ing that  during  when  last  war  threatened  with 
Great  Britain  a  Democratic  Congress  placed  the 
same  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  Democratic 
President,  and  received  therefor  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  whole  country. 

The  following  were  the  officers  of  the  meet- 
ing. Mayor  Opdyke  presided,  in  the  absence  of 
Gen.  Scott. 

Vice-Presidents. — George  Opdyke,  [cheers,] 
Pelatiah  Perit,  Luther  Bradish,  A^A.  Low,  [loud 
•cheering,]  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Royal  Phelps, 
Alex.  T.  Stewart,  James  Lenox,  Charles  li, 
Marshall,  Wm.  F.  Havemeyer,  Jonathan  Sturges, 
0.  U.  Robert,  Moses  Taylor,  John  A.  Stevens, 
John  D.  Wolf,  Benj.  L.  Swan,  Edwards  Pierre- 
pont,  G.  0.  Verplanck,  Benj.  R.  Winthrop, 
Denning  Duer,  Marshall  O.  Roberts,  SamuelE. 
.Low,  F.  S.  Winston,  William  G.  Lambert,  Isaac 
Bell,  Nehemiah  Knight,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Francis 
Lieber,  Richard  D.  Lathrop,  Moses  H.  Grinnell, 
Ezra  Nye,  W.  W.  De  Forest,  Henry  K  Bogertj 
George  T.  Elliott,  Samuel  Wetmore,  Henry  G. 
Stebbins,  James  G,  King,  Robert  L.  Kennedy, 
James  L.  White,  George  Griswold,  Stephen 
Cambreleng,  Hiram  Barney,  Benjamin  W.  Boa- 
uey,  Samuel  T.  Skidmore,  H.  W.  T.  Mali,  Wm. 
0.  Gilman,  Abram  Wakeman,  Shepard  Gandy, 
Hobert  Bayard,  E.  C.  Cowdin,  George  S.  Coe, 
George  Irving,  Gyrus  W.  Field,  Daniel  Drew, 
John  Jay  White,  Edwin  Hoyt,  Frederic  De- 
peyster,  Hugo  Wesendonck,  A.  J.  Bleecker,  Geo. 
W.  Blunt,  Adam  W.  Spies,  Jeremiah  Burns, 
Seth  B.  Hunt,  James  W.  Beekman,  W.  C.  H. 
Waddell,  George  Bisbee,  James  B.  Nicholson,  D. 
Yan  Nostrand,  Ferdinand  Lawrence,  Frederick 
A.  ConkJing,  Benj.  H.  Field,  Abraham  R.  Yan 
Nest,  Elijah  Fisher,  Pierre  Humbert,  James  K. 
Pell,  Jacob  S.  Westervelt,  A.  0.  Kingsland, 
John  Ewen,  T.  Weed,  John  B.  Borst,  Geo.  Deni- 
8on,  Courtland  Palmer,  Wm.  Mitchell,  Lewis  B, 
Woodruff,  Edw.P.  Cowles,  Murray  Hoffman,  John 
Slosson,  John  D.  Townsend,  Augustus  Schell, 
Nathaniel  Jarvis,  Jr.,  Wm.  A.  Darling,  George  H. 
Moore,  John  E.  Develin,  Wm.  B.  Taylor,  Erastus 
Goodwin,  Aaron  Yanclerpoel,  J.  A.  Pullen,  H. 
Blake,  W.  G.  Wetmore,  Wm.  Curtis  Noyes,  Wm. 
H.  Fogg,  George    P.    IN^'elson,    Jos.    W.   Patter- 


;  son,  Lorenzo  Sherwood,   Luther  B.   Wyman,  Jo- 

j  siah  3.  Bennett,  John  Cbadwick,  John  A.  King, 

!  Hamilton  Fish,  Wm.   B.  Astor,  Georgef  Bancroft, 

I  John  J.  Cisco,  Charles  King,   William  Whitlock, 

\  Jr.,  Charles    H.  Russell,    J.    J.    Phelps,  Morris 

I  Ketchum,  John  C,  Green,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Rob- 

I  ert  L.  Stuart,  Joseph  Lawrence,   George  S.  Rob- 

I  bins,   Wm.  M.    Evarts,    Samuel  Sloan,  Wm.  Y. 

i  Brady,  James  Boorman,  R.  H.    McCurdy,  John 

'  Jacob  Astor,  Jr.,  Peter  Cooper,  Simeon  Draper, 

!  John  Wads  worth,  Charles  Gould,  E.  E.  Morgan, 

I  Augustus      C.     Richards,     George     P.      Nesbit, 

;  Wiiiiam     Orton,      George      Cabot     Ward,      O. 

Id.      F.     Grant,      S.      B.    Chittenden,    Andrew 

\  Carrigan,  B.  H.  Hutton,  E.  Delafield  Smith,  Rob- 

I  ert  T.    Haws,  George  T.    Adee,   Joseph  Ripley, 

i  James  Benkard,  William  Barton,  James  B.  Mur- 

I  ray,  Morris  Franklin,  R.  A.  Witthaus,  Samuel  B. 

j  Ruggles,  Henry  H.  Elliott,  Mathew  T.  Brennan, 

George   'j\  Strong.  E.   I).  Stanton,  Floyd  Smith, 

0.    Astor    Bristed,    Charles    Butler,     Nathaniel 

Hayden,  Wiiiiam  F.  Blodgett,  George  F.  Talman, 

Samuel  Blatchford,  B.  F.  Manniere,  S.  Kauffraan, 

Ruf  us  F.  Andrews,  Frank  E.  Howe,  ^Ym.  M.  Yer- 

milyea,  Charles  W.  Sandford,  James  R.  Whiting, 

Henry  B,  Stanton,  A.  M.  White,   James  F.  De- 

peyster,  William  T.  Coleman,  Charles   B.  Spicer, 

Erastus  C.  Benedict,  Lloyd  Aspinwall,  Abraham 

M.    Cozzens,    Michael    tJlshoeffer,    Thomas    C. 

Smith,    Wm.   H.    Aspinwall,    Towsend    Harris, 

Charles  Yates,  Thos.  C.    Acton,  John   McKesson, 

Joseph  Lee,  Samuel  Beroan,  William  H.  Webb, 

Cornelius  Yanderbilt,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  Henry  A, 

Heiser,   J.  R.    Livington,  P.  S.   Forbes,  Leonard 

W.    Jerome,   Henry  0.  Reilly,    John    A.    Lott, 

Waldo  Hutchings,  Henry  E.  Davies,  George  Law, 

T.  G.  Churchill,  Marshall  Lefferts,  H.  A.  Smythe, 

Philip     Tillinghast,   Horace    B.  Claflin,  Wm.  H. 

Mellen,  James   Low,    Charles    Anthony,    Charles 

Roome,  S.    Hutchinson,    George  B.    Butler,  John 

Slade,  Wm.    W.    Stone,   Wm.    W.   Budd,    Floyd 

Bailey,  S.    D.  W.   Bloodgood,  Alfred    G.Benson, 

Sinclair   Tousey,   C.   E.    Detmold,   Benjamin  0. 

Thayer. 

Secretaries. — Wm.  Allen  Butler,  Charles  E. 
Strong,  John  Austen  Stevens,  Jr.,  Edward  C. 
Bogert,  W.*H.  L.  Barnes,  Edward  King,  John  H. 
Draper,  A,  M.  Palmer,  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Wm.  L.  Ellsworth,  Nathaniel  W.  Burtis,  John  H. 
Almy,  Ethan  Allen,  Frank  W.  Ballard,  Wm.  P, 
Lee,  R.  J.  Yanderburgh,  Andrew  Warner,  Wm. 
S.  Gpdyke,  Theodore  Tilton,  Charles  H.  Ludding- 
ton,  John  Ordronaux,  Cephas  Brainard,  Edward 
A.  Wetuiore,  John  Heckscher,  Charles  S.  Spen- 
cer, Frederick  G.  Swan,  Wm.  0.  Bourne,  Frank 
Moore,  Spencer  Kirby,  George  Ward  Nichols, 
Chas.  T.  Evans. 

SPEECH    OF   JAMES     T.    BRADY. 

The  United  States  of  America.    [Loud  cheers]. 
That  is  my  country.     I   can  admit   of  no   other 


There  is  no  name  to  be  substituted  for  that. 
There  is  no  flag  except  ours  that  I  can  ever  ac- 
cept [cheers],  no  star  to^be  taken  out  of  it 
[cheers],  no  stripe  to  be  stolen  from  it  [cheers]  ; 
stars  to  be  added  to  it  without  number 
[cheers],  stripes  to  be  accumulated  till  the  eye 
tires  of  looking  at  them ;  so  that,  with  all  the 
gallant  history  of  its  past,  and  glorious  associa- 
tions of  its  present,  however  gloomy  the  prospect 
may  appear  to  many,  there  shall  be  for  us,  now 
and  hereafter,  one  country,  one  constitution, 
one  destiny.  [Loud  cheers.]  I  was  dining  with  a 
friend  to-day,  who  read  to  me  an  extract  from  a 
newspaper — the  Express — [laughter,  and  ex- 
pression of  disfavor] — saying  that  this  was  a 
meeting  of  abolitionists,  and  that  Brady  would  not 
be  present.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  am,  for  there 
is  so  much  of  individuality  and  spiritual  power 
and  tendency  to  great  results,  in  this  chamber, 
charged  with  patriotism,  that  I  am  like  nothing 
in  this  majestic  presence.  [Applause.]  But  so 
far  as  I  am  capable  of  knowing  myself,  I  ain 
heren— here  with  delight — here  with  pride.  [Ap- 
plause.] Although  from  the  first  time  that  I  ever 
made  a  speech  in  public  till  now,  most  of  you 
have  been  opposed  to  me,  as  I  well  understand, 
in  political  sentiment,  I  thank  God  that  it  has 
been  permitted  me  to  be  present  on  an  occasion 
when  any  on^  human  being  would  attach  import- 
ance to  my  voice  in  saying  that  I  stand  up  now, 
as  I  always  have  done,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  [Loud 
cheers.]  When  I  began  life  I  heard,  as  I  after- 
ward heard,  a  word  called  Yankee.  It  certainly 
does  not  apply  to  me;  but  the  South  has  applied 
that  word  to  all  of  us  at  the  North.  Now,  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  discover  in  the  Yankee  charac- 
ter some  particular  features  that  I  no  more  ad- 
mire than  I  do  some  of  the  prominent  traits  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  from  which  I  sprang.  But 
I  nevertheless  accept  the  name  of  Yankee  as  ap- 
plied to  me  in  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
revolutionary  period,  and  if  the  South  can  find  no 
more  of  disgrace  to  be  attached  to  it  than  its  un 
dying  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, whether  slavery  exists  or  falls,  I  thank 
God  for  it.  [Loud  applause.]  You  will  pardon 
me,  my  fellow-citizens,  if  I  offend  the  prejudices 


of  some  of  you  in  spkeaking  my  mind.  The  first 
speech  I  ever  made  for  a  Presidential  candidate 
was  in  behalf  of  a  Southern  man.  From  tha't  time 
to  this  my  sympathies  have  been  strongly  with 
that  portion  of  the  Union.  But,  gentlemen,  to 
make  the  matter  pointed,  if  I  lived  in  a  house 
with  a  friend,  and  he  announced  to  me,  some  day, 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he  associate 
with  me  any  longer,  I  would  proposeto  vindicate 
what  is  manly  in  my  nature  by  telling  him  that  I 
would  go  somewhere  where  I  could  find  suitable 
company.  [Great  merriment  and  applause.]  And 
when  I  came  here  to-night,  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  streets  to-day,  I  was  beset  by  gentle- 
men for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,'  who 
wondered  whether  I  would  speak  at  a  meeting 
where  gentlemen  always  opposed  to  us  in  politics 
would  be  present,  and  where  perhaps  a  spirit  of 
freedom  stronger  than  any  that  had  entered  into 
their  natures  might  be  exhibited.  [Applause.] 
Gentlemen,  I  difi^er  with  many  of  you  in  regard 
to  the  causes,  the  conduct,  the  prosecution,  and 
the  probable  results  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  But,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
whoever  may  applaud,  and  whoever  may  censure, 
I  would  be  false  to  the  Irish  race,  from  which  I 
sprung,  to  find  here  a  home  and  a  refuge  from  the 
persecution  and  oppression  of  that  detested  land 
to  which  the  first  speaker  too  politely  referred 
[applause  and  a  hiss],  if  I  did  not  use  my  last 
breath,  and  employ  the  last  quiver  of  my  lips,  in 
the  utterance  of  a  prayer  to  Heaven  against  all 
assailants,  internal  and  external,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Americrn  Government.  [Loud  ap- 
plause.] When  this  war  broke  out,  I  knew  that 
it  was  urged  on  by  the  South.  I  hoped  that  it 
might  terminate  early ;  I  hoped  that  my  South- 
ern countrymen— for  such  they  are — would  de- 
velop among  them  some  desire  to  remain  with  us. 
I  detected  with  regret  that  they  had  prepared 
Caeans  to  make  an  assault  upon  a  Union  that  they 
ought  to  love.  I  maintained  silence  in  regard  to 
it.  You  will  excuse  my  egotism,  but  I  now  jus- 
tify myself  in  my  own  presence.  I  found  that  thtey 
proposed  to  take  to  themselves  Fort  Sumter,  the 
forts  at  Key  West  and  Pensacola,  Tortugas,  and 
Fortress  Monroe.  I  thought  it  was  quite  essen 
tial  to  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  the  country 


that  we  should  retain  these  fortresses.  1  think  so 
now.  I  did  hope,  however,  that  the  Soul^ern 
people  would  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of 
their  leaders,  and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  But  they  have  informed  us  that  they 
would  consent  to  no  such  condition.  They  have 
told  us  that  if  we  gave  them  a  blank  paper  and 
pencil  to  write  the  terms  of  a  new  compact,  they 
would  not  agree  to  it.  Therefore,  it  is  a  war  de- 
clared for  all  ultimate  results  that  can  come,  and 
I  spit  upon  the  Northern  man  who  takes  any  po- 
sition except  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment .  [Here  almost  the  entire  audience  rose  to 
their  feet,  waved  their  hats,  and  cheered  vocifer- 
ously for  some  moments.]  I  surrender  here  all 
opinions  that  may  sway  a  Presidential  contest.  I 
surrender  all  inquiry  as  to  who  shall  be  Govern- 
or of  any  State.  I  give  up  all  inquiry  as  to  who 
shall  be  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Nev/  York-pal 
though  I  have  no  great- objection  to  my  fri(>ndthe 
President  of  the  meeting,  for  whom  I  did  not 
vote.  [Laughter.]  I  stand  here  in  the  presence  of 
the  assembled  multitudes  of  the  past,  I  feel 
glowing  within  me  what  may  have  animated  the 
heart  of  the  Egyptian,  when,  chained  to  one  of 
the  great  stones  that  was  to  form  part  of  the 
magnificent  pyramid  to  illustrate  the  majestic 
powers  of  the  crumbling  mortal  who  was  to 
perish  within  them,  he  felt  that  the  time  would 
coma  when  there  should  be  a  government  of 
freedom  in  the  world.  I  have  within  me  the  hope 
of  th^  poor  serf  in  Russia,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  Hungarian,  who,  by  the'  little  flicking 
flame  of  freedom,  even  though  it  be  in  a  dungeon, 
finds  himself  stimulated  with  the  hope  that  he 
may  once  see  a  land  beyond  the  deep,  not  re- 
vealed, perhaps,  even  to  a  Moses  from  Mount 
Pisgah,  where  a  free  people  have  established  a 
free  Government,  And  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
God,  I  invoke  such  curses  as  He  may.  permit,  in- 
nocuous as  mine  may  be,  to  put  an  end  to  any 
man  who  would  destroy  -a  structure  like  that. 
[Loud  applause.]  Are  there  such  men  ?  There 
are,  Let  me  allude  to  them  in  classes.  [A 
voice—"  Brooks."] 

Books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
And  good  in  everything.  [Laughter.] 

I  propose  to  indulge  in  no  personalities ;  they 
are  not  to  my  taste.     I  propose  to  deal  in  general 


principles.  Now,  if  my  Irish  friend  be  anywhere 
within  tho  sound  of  my  voice,  he  knows  what  is 
moving  in  tliis  frame  of  mine,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
father,  who  migrated  in  hot-haste,  and  was 
chased  into  the  port  of  New  York,  his  highest 
ambition  being  that  his  son  might  be  born  in 
America.  [Great  merriment.]  Some  of  my 
fellow-citizens  of  New  York,  and  some  of  my 
friends  with  whom  I  quite  agree  about  the  ab- 
sence of  any  necessity  to  violate  the  Constit,ution 
in  the  matter  of  arrests,  or  otherwise,  undertake 
to  talk  to  me  about  freedom  of  speech  being 
suppressed.  I  would  like  to  know  when  the 
time  was  in  the  history  of  this  country,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  that  I  could  have  dared 
to  say  in  the  city  of  Charleston  what  a 
southerner  could  say  with  impunity  in  this 
town  ?  [Loud  applause.]  My  friends  from 
Massachusetts  must  pardon  me  when  I  say  that 
for  many  years   they   have   offended   my  Celtic 

prejudices  by  informining  me  that  we  wer&  all 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  wish  to  be  under- 
s,tood  in  regard  to  that,  as  the  boys  say  about 
New  York,  that  "  I  don't  see  it"  [laughter],  for 
certainly  none  of  those  from  whom  I  sprung  have 
any  connection  with  that  particular  department 
of  human  distribution.  [Laughter.]  A  distin- 
guished representative  of  the  United  States  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  told  them  that  the  people 
of  this  country  felt  more  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  London  than  of  New  York.  I  will  not  mention 
the  name — but  I  will  say  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  this  state.  What  offends  me  most  is  the  expres- 
sion of  those  Englishmen  on  our  territory  who 
dare,  in  their  customary  aping  of  the  language 
and  deportment  of  their  superiors,  to  cavil  about 
the  arms  and  progress  of  the  country  in  which  they 
find  a  place  so  far  superior  to  any  they  could  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  in  their  own  land.  [Applause.] 
They  are  invited  to  clubs  by  gentlemen,  and  they 
lie  about  them  in  saying  that  they  throw  dice 
for  drink,  where  dice  never  were  known.  They 
are  spies  and  pimps,  and  eavesdroppers,  who  are 
admitted  to  circles  of  private  society,  and  go  out 
and  write  letters  saying  there  was  one  thing 
wanting.  And  so  there  was — a  sturdy  servant  to 
kick  the  inquisitive  vagabond  into  the  street. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  They  bane:  around 
the  purlieus  of  our   towns  and  drink  their  ale — 


which  they  very  seldom  pay  for  themselves — and 
then  turo  up  their  snub  noses  and  open  their 
ugly  mouths  to  abuse  a  country  in  which  they 
are  entertained.  [Applause.]  We  are  a  patient 
people,  but  I  hope  to  God  that  the  last  illustra- 
tion of  that  kind  imported  to  this  country  will 
prove  that  the  goods  are  not  credited  ta  this 
market,  aad  we  do  not  mean  to  have  Englishmen 
insult  us  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
[Applause.] 

I  will  differ  with  the  majority  here,  in  reference 
to  one  thing.  Great  apprehensions  are  enter- 
tained lest  England  should  interfere.  I  have 
prayed  to  God,  on  my  bended  knees,  that  she 
would.  [Loud  applause.]  Let  her  but  exhibit 
one  single  manifestation  in  that  direction,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  of  my  race  that  would  talk 
about  the  exemption  of  45  years  of  age.  [Great 
laughter.]  He  would  hobble  up  on  his  crutch, 
in  the  ardent  expectation  of  splitting  the  head  of 
any  one  who  undertook  to  interfere  in  a  matter 
that  belongs  to  ourselves.  Permit  me,  however, 
to  do  justice  to  those  wise,  excellent,  and  patriotic 
gentlemen  of  England  who  have  been  so  just 
toward  us  throughout  this  controversy.  I  would 
dipgrace  myselfj  and  insult  you,  if  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge here  my  gratitude  to  those  who,  with- 
out fear  or  hope  of  reward,  have  stood  by  our 
cause.  I  would  do  myself  injustice  if  I  did  not 
admire  the  character  of  that  great  man,  John 
Bright  [loud  applause],  whose  last  observation 
,in  regard  to  The  London  fferald&Tid  Standard ia 
that  he  does  not  care  much  about  their  censure, 
for  neither  of  them,  in  the  markets  of  England, 
could  affect  the  price  of  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  The  single  reason,  as 
you  all  know,  why  France  and  England  desire  to 
interfere  in  this  fight  is  an  acknowledgment,  in 
the  presence  of  the  world,  that  they  are  indebted 
to  us  for  the  means  of  employing  and  supporting 
their  population.  [Applause.]  One  'hundred 
thousand  men  in  Lancashire  maintained  by  public 
charity  when  I  last  spoke  to  an  audience  assem- 
bled! One  hundred  thousand  men !  Which  led 
me  to  make  the  proposition,  to  which  I  challenge 
any  contradiction,  that  wild  and  fierce  and  blind 
as  the  Rebels  are,  each  division  of  this  Union  in 
its  armed  presentation,  is  greater  than  the  power 


of  England  I  [Applause.]  I  was  happy  to  dis- 
cover that  what  fell  from  lips  so  obscure  as 
mine  provoked  a  whole  editorial  column  from  a 
Manchester  paper.  They  said  that  no  American 
could  have  uttered  a  sentiment  of  that  kind,  and 
they  recognized  in  the  name  of  Brady  one  of  those 
Irish  Anglo-Phobian  Papists,  who  have  been  con- 
trolling the  doctrines  of  this  country.  [Laughter.] 
I  think  if  that  editor  was  here  he  would  hardly 
suppose  that  1  had  religion  enough  to  control 
anybody ;  or  if  I  had,  that  it  would  control  such 
an  assemblage  as  this.     [Laughter,] 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  am  met  everywhere,  as 
you  are ,  by  the  question,  How  is  this  thing  to 
end  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  presupposed 
answer  to  that  question  is  interfered  with  by  two 
classes  of  men.  First,  by  the  women  of  this 
country.  Bachelor  as  I  am,  no  doubt  this  remark 
will  subject  me  to  censure.  But  I  say  if  the 
women  of  the  North  had  manifested  that  interest, 
which  they  should  ia  the  success  of  our  cause, 
which  the  women  of  the  South  have  done  in  theirs, 
thousands  more  of  men  would  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  take  their  position  in  the  field.  I  can 
never  find  myself  en  rapport  with  that  class  of 
people  who  manifest  something  like  pleasure 
at  the  success  of  our  foe.  What  is  this  war 
about?  It  certainly  has  grown  into  a  war; 
it  certainly  is  a  war  of  the  North  against  the 
South.  And  when  I  talked  with  Southerners,  as 
I  did  with  three  in  Philadelphia  last  Sunday,  as 
ardent  Secessionists  and  as  bitter  opponents  as  I 
can  find  anywhere — as  bitter  as  those  who  cluster 
in  presence  of  Jefferson  Davis  himself — I  said, 
''Gentlemen,  you  must  admit  that  there  is  a 
moral  superiority  in  the  people  with  whom  I  am 
associated,  when  you  can  talk  to  me  freely  what 
I  would  not  dare  to  say  at  the  South,  except  at 
the  peril  of  my  existence."  [Applause.]  And  I 
said  to  them,  say  to  you:  How  is  this  thing 
to  end?  I  say  with  your  permission,  gentlemen, 
to  my  friends  of  the  Deniocratic  party,  whom  I 
cannot  meet  one  by  one  on  the  street,  and  who 
perhaps  would  not  value  my  opinion  if  I  did — 
Sir,  how  do  you  propose  to  end  it?  The  South 
say  to  you,  "  You  are  all  Yankees;  we  propose 
no  association  with  you,  and  will  consent  to  none." 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  with  a  white  face 


upon  him  or  a  black  face  upon  him  who  would 
pursue  for  the  sake  of  society  the  person  who 
spurned  him?"  [Cheers.]  You  ask  me  how  this 
is  to  end.  With  the  feeble  powers  that  I  have 
possessed  since  I  arrived  at  man's  estate,  I  have 
struggled  for  that  which  I  would  contend  for  if 
the  Constitution  were  restored  or  continued,  that 
is,  every  right  which  the  South  can  justly  claim 
under  that  sacred  instrument.  But  they  say,  we 
will  make  no  peace.  They  propose  that  there 
shall  be  two  governments  on  this  soil  —  armed 
governments.  Sir,  I  cannot  consent  to  any  such 
condition.  [''JN'o!"]  Rome  and  Sparta,  Carthage 
and  Athens,  were  all  Republics ;  this  was  taught 
to  you  in  your  primer.  Each  of  them  was  a 
military  power.  I  refer  you  to  The  Federalist 
and  the  articles  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  separate  orga- 
nizations of  government  on  this  continent.  When 
you  can  answer  them,  let  me  see  your  treatise  or 
hear  your  discourse  and  I  will  be  submissive^  as 
I  hope  I  have  always  been,  to  the  voice  of  reason. 
But,  Mr.  Southerner,  listen  to  me  and  the  men 
who  have  stood  by  the  South  against  the  denun- 
ciations of  presses — and,  gentlemen,  I  see  them 
represented  on  this  platform — listen  to  me  who, 
with  the  feeble  capacity  that  I  possess,  have  in- 
sisted always  that  you  should  have  all  the  rights 
to  which  you  are  entitled.    You  say  no. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  but  you 
went  into  the  canvass.  He  was  chosen  President, 
and  yet  there  was  a  majority  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  against  him.  /  defy  you  to  point  out 
a  single,  act  of  the  Government  which  should  have 
provokedany  hostility  on  your  part.  But, as  long 
as  there  is  breath  in  ray  body — if  you  make  it  a 
question  between  the  South  and  the  ITorth-^I 
should  think  I  was  unworthy  of  the  mother  who 
bore  me  if  I  did  not  go  for  any  portion  sustained 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  [Ap 
plause.]  And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  I 
propose  to  answer  that  question  to  my  Southern 
friends  :  What  will  come  of  this  war  ?  You  say 
you  will  never  consent  to  be  united  with  us.  We 
say  that  we  will  never  agree  to  the  existence  of 
two  military  Governments  arising  out  of  the  same 
people  on  the  same  territory.  The  issue  is  dis- 
tinct.    [Cheers.]     How  is  this  to  be  resolved  ?    I 


will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  my  opinion,  and  yet 
many  here,  in  accordance  with  that  difference  of 
opinion  to  which  I  have  referred,  will  differ  with 
me.  I  have  said  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  re- 
marks that  there  were  some  qualities  of  the  ISTew 
England  character  which  did  not  commend  them- 
selves closely  to  my  special  regard.  At  the  same 
time,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  the  most  disin- 
terested acts  of  friendship  which  I  have  ^ver  re- 
ceived have  been  from  people  opposed  to  me  in  po- 
litical sentiment.  [Uproar  near  the  door.  "Go 
on!"  "Go  on  I"]  Oh,  I  will  go  on.  That  is 
no  more  than  one  single  raid  of  a  small  lot  of 
rebels.     [Cheers  and  laughter.] 

My  opinion  is  founded  upon  this.  I  remember 
on  an  occasion  when  we  celebrated  St.  Patrick's 
Day — a  circumstance  to  which  I  never  had  any 
special  objection,  as  when  we  made  punch  for 
others  and  Judys  of  ourselves,  and  still  grew 
warm  in  the  glow  of  social  intercourse — Gen. 
Shields  [cheers]  made  this  remark — ^that  wher- 
ever the  Yankee  located  a  blacksmith  shop,  a 
tavern,  or  a  school-house,  he  never  was  known  to 
secede  from  it.  [Cheers.]  Can  you  remember 
any  instance  to  the  contrary?  Why,  half-way 
between  Cairo  and  Suez,  on  the  Grand  Desert,  a 
Yankee  opened  a  house  to  introduce  the  travelers 
of  that  region  to  an  institution  called  buckwheat 
flour  slap-jacks  [laughter],  had  them  cooked  to  a 
nicety  by  a  regular  and  monotonous  tick  of  a 
Yankee  clock.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  And  if 
we  have  come  to  the  position  called  the  falling-off 
place,  we  shall  find  a  Yankee  there  sitting  on  the 
brink,  with  his  legs  hanging  over,  and  looking  off 
and  sighing,  not  like  Alexander,  for  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  but  that  this  world  is  so  small.  [Ap- 
plause.] Now,  I  tell  my  Southern  brethren  that 
their  only  chance  is  to  let  the  Constitution  be 
their  guide,  for  if  these  Yankees  once  get  down 
into  that  Southern  territory,  who  have  a  theory 
about  this  war,  and  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
the  negroes  [loud  cheering],  and  put  up  their 
long  feet  on  the  tables  of  the  "estates  of  which 
they  take  possession,  I  don't  want  to  be  the  lawyer 
in  an  action  of  ejectment.  [Great  laughter  and 
applause.]  I  sincerely  believe  that  unless  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  South  will  manifest  some  lingeriug 
re'mnant  of  attachment  to  the    Union,  and  agree 


that  the  Constitidion  of  the  United  States  shall 
preserve  us  as  one  people  in  the  territory  tbi\t 
we  occupy,  the  end  of  this  war  will  be  occupa- 
tion; and  Mr.  Eli  Thayer,  whom  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  in  advance  of  me  has 
illustrated  the  fact  that  whenever  you  show  any 
place  to  the  Yankee  to  go  to,  he  goes  there,  and 
when  he  goes  there  he  staj's  there,  and  when  they 
propose  to  remove  him,  they  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult.    [Cheers.] 

You  will  pardon  me  for  relating  an  anecdote. 
A  man  in  a  hotel  in  New-Orleans  heard  his  friend 
in  the  next  room,  v^^ho  was  subject  to  night-mare, 
making  a  fearful  noise.  He  went  in  and  said, 
"  Why,  you  are  in  a  dreadful  State  ?"  *'  Why,  I 
am  frightened,"  answered  his  friend,  "  I  have  had 
a  dreadful  dream  !"  ''  Did  you  dream  of  death  ?" 
"Worse  than  that."  "Did  you  dream  of  the 
devil  ?"  "  AVorse  than  that."  "  Well,  then,  what 
did  you  dream  of?"-  *'  I  thought  I  was  back  In  the 
State  of  Maine."  [Great  laughter.]  That  class 
of  people  can  never  be  defeated.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it,  I  am  an  unwilling  witness,  and  I  hope  my 
Teutonic  friends,  to  whom  the  first  speaker 
alluded,  will  excuse  me  when  I  say  that  neither 
whisky  punch  nor  lager  beer  will  ever  overcome 
those  iconoclasts.  Before  I  saw  the  ruins  of  the 
old  world,  I  thought  I  should  shed  a  tear  over 
them,  but  when  I  discovered  that  they  were  the 
stepping-stones  by  which  the  human  race  rose  to 
its  present  height,  they  became  a  pleasant  sight 
to  me.  Here  civilization  has  found  its  last  resting 
place.  There  is  no  place  to  which  to  go  back ; 
ciYilization  knows  no  regurgitation,  it  has  no  re- 
fluent wave.  The  people  of  the  South  in  the 
single  State  of  Virginia  would  never  employ  the 
necessary  physical  power  to  redeem  that  ex- 
hausted soil.  Nobody  will  say,  after  my  discourse 
closes,  that  I  have  been  very  eulogistic  to  the 
speaker,  but  seriously,  in  the  presence  of  my 
God,  in  the  exercise  of  the!  best  capacities  that .  I 
know  how  to  employ,  I  say  to  my  friends  of  the 
South,  however  gallant  arid  chivalric,  and  perse- 
vering may  be  their  struggle  in  the  field,  all 
history  will  be  false,  all  analogies  fallacious,  every 
promise  to  the  human  race  an  absurdit}^,  if  this 
people  who  have  conquered  the  barren  East  and 
coBquered  the  ocean,  and  are  willing  to  conquer 


all  circumstances  of  privation,  shall  not  own  the 
whole  of  this  continent  before  this  country  ex- 
pires.    [Loud  and  continued  applause.] 

HON.     DAVID    DUDLEY   FIELD's    SPEECH. 

Mr.  Field  said  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow- 
citizens,  it  was  my  expectation,  as  it  was  my 
wish,  that  this  meeting  should  be  addressed 
chiefly  by  speakers  whose  political  aflinities  were 
with  parties  other  than  that  which  placed  this 
Administration  in .  power  ;  and  such,  I  under- 
stand, Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  arrangement.  It  was 
thought  best,  however,-  not  to  leave  it  wholly  so, 
but  that  all  parties  should  be  represented  in 
the  proceedings.  There  is  a  common  ground  on 
which  we  can  all  stand  [cheers]  ;  and  that  is  a 
firm,  unfaltering  purpose,  to  put  down  this  rebel- 
lion by  force  of  arms  ;  [applause]  by  force  of 
arms,  and  I  will  add,  by  force  of  arms  alone. 
[Cheers.]  Other  questions  may  be  postponed 
and  laid  aside.  Who  got  us  into  this  war,  how 
we  got  into  it,  and  who  is  responsible  for  it;,-—, 
these  are  questions  about  which  my  friends  who 
have  spoken,  and  who  are  to  speak,  and  myself, 
may  differ;  but  these  are  questions  that  we  can 
settle  hereafter.  Now  we  have  something  else, 
to  do.  [Cheers.]  Then,  there  are  q(uestions  about 
the  manner  in  which  this  war  has  been  heretofore 
conducted.  They  think  that  it  should  have  been 
conducted  in  one  way,  I  in  another,  and  you, 
perhaps,  in  still  another ;  but  that  questioQ 
can  also  be  settled  hereafter. 

The  past  is  past,  irrevocably  past.  We  will 
leave  it  now  and  recur  to  it  hereafter.  To-day 
vve  sta.nd  together,  agreed  upon  this  proposi- 
tion, that  there  is  but  one  way  to  peace,  and  th^t. 
way  is  tlirough  earnest,  grim,  victorious  war. 
[Great  applause.]  Undoubtedly  war  is  a  great  ca- 
lamity. The  destruction  of  property,  the  waste. 
of  life,  Eire  both.appalling;  but  war  is  not  the  great- 
est of  calamities.  Servitude  is  a  greater  cajamity. 
[Cheers.]  Dishonor  is  a  greater.  [Cheers.]  War 
is  a  necessity,  an  indispensable  evil,  in  certain 
conditions  of  society.  But  the  peace  men,  as 
they  call  themselves,  ask  us:  "  Will  you  war 
upon  the  homes  of  your  Southern  brethren,?  Will; 
you  carry  carnage  and  desolation  among  your 
Countrymen?"  We  are  not  warring  to  carry, de-; 
struction  to  them  or  to  their  homes.  We  are  warring 


— -let  that  be  understood  here  and  everywhere, 
now  and  always — we  are  warring  to  execute  the 
Federal  laws  and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  under  all  circumstances  and  at 
all  times,  and  we  war  only  upon  that  which  stands 
in  the  way.  [Cheers.]  Take  the  case  of  Vicksburg 
if  you  please.  There  are  homes  and  markets  and 
pleasant  places  in  that  town  :  and  if  it  were  still 
a  pej^ceful  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of 
Rivers,  what  Iforthern  man  would  have  sought 
to  disturb  it  ?  But  it  is  now  frowning  with  for- 
tresses, and  hoarse  with  cannon,  and  the  people  of 
the  North  "West,  your  friends  and  mine,  who  have 
bought  and  occupied  that  river,  and  consecrated 
it  as  a  perpetual  highway  to  the  sea,,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pass.  The  rebels  have  taken  possession, 
and  keep  from  it  the  smallest  boat  belonging 
to  us.  Then  T  say,  this  great  highway  shall  be 
opened,  and  that  riverwe  will  pas&  through  to  the 
sea,  if  we  have  to  raze  to  the  ground  every  dwelling 
arid  every  market  in  Yicksburg.  This  is  our 
right  and  our  duty.  [Applause.]  But  they  tell 
«8  :  You  cannot.  There  are  8,000,000,  they  tell 
you,  in  the  South,  and  you  cannot  conquer  them. 
I  answer,  if  there  are  8,000,000,  we  are  23,000,000, 
and  23,000,000  are  capable  of  subduing  all 
the  rebels,  and  will  do  it.  They  will  subdue 
them  if  they  drive  every  rebel  among 
the  eight  millions  into  the  sea.  [Cheers.] 
But  the  placemen  tell  us — No  matter  if  ypu 
have  the  physical  strength,  you  have  not  the 
financial  ability  to  carry  on  the  war.  To  that  I 
answer  that  we  have.  We  can  carry  it  on  not  only 
longer  than  we  have  carried  it  on,  but  twice  as 
long,  nay,  ten  times  as  long,  if  need  be,  and  main- 
tain ^ourselves.  [Cheers.]  Why,  fellow-citizens, 
consider  our  resources  for  a  moment.  The  other 
day,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  told 
oae  that  the  income  for  the  present  year  would 
be  $225,000,000;  and  then  he  said  to  me,  "Look 
aere.  Suppose  the  war  carried  on  for  two  years 
onger,  at  the  same  rate  of  expenditure,  and  what 
i^ill  be  our  debt?  Two  thousand  millions.  What 
/hen?  With  the  Union  restored,  at  the  same 
•ate  of  taxation  by  which  we  now  get  $226,000,- 
K)0,  we  would  get  $300,000,000,  of  which, 
U20,000,000  will  suffice  for  the  interest  on  the 
lebt,  a^d  $100,000,000  .for  ordinary   expenses, 


leaving  $80,000,000  to  pay  towards  the  debt,  by 
which  it  will  all  be  paid  in  less  than  twenty 
years."  [Cheers.]  Fellow-citizens,  the  other 
day  I  was  sitting  in  the  Hall  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives,  looking  up  to  the  windowed 
ceiling,  observing  the  escutcheons  and  mottoes 
of  the  different  States,  and  thinking  under  what 
different  circjiimstances,  and  with  what  different 
views  the  founders  of  States  had  done  their 
work.  One  had  an  anchor  and  "  Hope ;"  another 
the  plough  and  "Agriculture;"  another  a  ship, 
building,  to  signify  commerce,  and  our  own  State, 
her  proud  motto  ''  Excelsior,"  with  the  rising  sun. 
There  was  one  and  only  one  appropriate  to  this 
time;  it  was  the  motto  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts :  Etbse  petit  plceidam  sub  liber  fate  quietem  ; 
with  the  sword  she  seeks  under  liberty  peaceful 
rest.  So  are  we  seeking  rest— peace— peaceful 
rest — for  ourselves  and  our  children,  to  the  latest 
posterity — not  under  the  throne,  not  under  the 
miter,  not  under  any  form  of  tyranny,  but  under 
liberty,  [cheera,]  and  we  are  seeking  it,  not  by 
argument,  for  the  day  of  argument  is  gone,  but 
by  the  sword.  [Applause.]  The  whole  question 
is  now  to  be  resolved  by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword ;  it  is  by  the  sword  alone  in  Freedom's  right 
hand  that  we  can  conquer  a  peace.  .  [Loud 
and  continued  cheering.] 

Ex-Judge  BoNNEY  read  the  following  resolu- 
tions. They  were  received  with  very  great  ap- 
plause ; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
unite  in  all  pro|)er  efforts  to  preserve  and  perpet- 
uate the  Union  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  disaffected  per- 
sons claiming  t,o  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
yet  zealous  in  their  attempts  to  embarrass  and 
impede  the  action  of  the  legally  constituted 
authorities,  and  in  the  utterance  of  treasonable 
sentiments,  deserves,  and  should  receive  the  con- 
demnation of  every  loyal  citizen.  , 

Resolved,  Th^i  the  loyal  people  of  New  York 
hereby  pledge  their  fortunes,  their  influence,  and 
their  honor  to  the  support  of  the  national  author- 
ity in  e^ery  vigorous^  and  determined  effort  by 
force  or  arms,  on  sea  or  land,  to  secure  a  com- 
plete and  final  suppression  of  the  causeless  and 
atrocious  insurrection  which  now  desolates  our 
country. 

'Resolved,  That    the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 


United  States  owe  their  undivided  allegiance  to 
the  Constitution  they  have  sworn  to  support  and 
defend,  and  that  no  soldier  or  sailor  can  rightfully 
hesitate  in  his  obedience  to  the  commands  of  su- 
periors m  rank,  whose  authority  is  derived  from 
the  government  of  the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  every  citizen  owes  allegiance  to 
the  Government,  and  he  who  denies  its  authority, 
or  fails  in  his  duty  to  uphold  the  honor  of  its  flag, 
is  an  abettor  of'treasbn,  and  should  sufifer  the 
penalty  due  to  his  crime. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting,  under  solemn  con- 
victions of  duty,  and  in  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
justice  of  that  Providence  which  guides  and 
guards  governments  and  peoples,  does  hereby 
resolve  itself  into  a  Loyal  League  of  Union  Citi- 
zens, pledged  to  an  unconditional  support  of  the 
Government  in  all  its  constitutional  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  an  uncompromising  op- 
position to  treason  in  whatever  form  it  appears. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  this  meeting 
be  the  Officers  and  Committee  of  the  Loyal 
TJNioN  League  of  the  citixens  of  New  York,  and 
that  each  person  present  is  a  member  of  the 
League. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  acclamation. 

JUDGE  DALT's   speech. 

Judge  Daly  said :  Listening,  like  yourselves, 
fellow-citizens,  to  the  resolutions  that  have  just 
been  read,  1  find  they  answer  a  question  which  I 
rpse  to  answer,  and  which  was — What  is  the  duty 
of  Northern  men,  without  distinction  of  party,  in 
this  vital  crisis  of  the  country's  history?  [Ap- 
plause.] I  feel  that  that  question. rises  responsive 
in  the  minds  of  the  large  mass  of  human  beings  I 
look  upon,  and  the  large  audience  spread  over 
the  land,  and  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  contest 
which  is  now  going  on.  I  propose  in  a  very  few 
words — for  the  hour  is  late  and  the  duty  is  to  be 
brief —rto  address  myself  to  that  question,  and  to 
do  it  with  a  sincerity  which  grows  out  of  my  own 
deep  convictions,  and  with  a  wide  toleration  for 
the  difference  of  opinion  that  may  be  entertained 
upon  a  question  so  momentous.  [Applause.] 
There  are  a  number  of  men  in  the  North  at  pres- 
ent who  talk  of  peace,  who  talk  of  an  armistice, 
who  talk  of  concession,  who  hope  for  compromise, 
and  who  have  no  hope  of  the  war.  If  persons  of 
that  temper  of  mind  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  war  is  hopeless,  and  that  the  separation 
of  the  States  is  now  inevitable,  then  their  conduct 
and  their  declarations  are  consistent  with  their 
convictions  ;  but  for  men  who  profess,  entertaining 


such  convictions,  to  be  desirous  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  for  the  preservation  of  the  land  in 
the  territorial  unity  with  which  it  was  committed 
to  us  by  our  fathers — I  say,  if  such  men  entertain 
that  conviction,  I  have  little  belief  in  their 
wisdom,  and  if  they  have  wisdom,  I  have 
doubt  in  their  nationality.  [Cheers.]  A  man 
has  but  to  take  up  the  morning  paper  of 
to-day  and  read  the  difference  of  exchange,  the 
premium  upon  gold.  What  does  that  indicate  ? 
That  premium  indicates  the  judgment  entertained 
in  the  moneyed  circles  of  the  world  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  preserving  the  American  Republic. 
[Cheers.]  J^ind  the  doubt,  uncertainty  and  hesi- 
tation, with  a  less  instructed  people  who  live  in 
other  lands,  is  increased  in  magnitude  by  every 
Northern  voice  of  dissent.  If  we  have  any  hope 
at  all  for  the  preservation  of  this  country,  that 
hope  lies  in  the  continuous,  theunabating  and  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  this  war.  1  am  not  now 
giving  voice  to  the  excitement  which  a  public 
speaker  may  be  supposed  to  feel  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  body  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  I  am  giving 
outward,  distinct  and  direct  utterance  to  the  con- 
viction that  has  been  in  my  mind  since  the  first 
shot  was  fired  upon  Sumter,  since  the  first  time 
that  the  American  flag  was  insulted ;  and  every- 
thing in  the  course  of  events  has  tended  to  con- 
vince me  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  nationality  except  in  the  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  this  war.  [Cheers.]  We  may  dissent 
upon  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  paost  effectu- 
ally prosecuted,  and  I  no  doubt  differ  with  a  large 
number  who  are  here.  This  is  no  place  to  discuss 
that  difference,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  it. 
I  am  here  to  speak  what  I  consider  my  duty, 
and  I  speak  for  no  other  man  ;  I  do  hot  speak 
of  the  egregious  egotism  of  a  gentleman,  who  said 
that  he  spoke  for  one-fourth  of  the  United  States 
—the  whole  people  of  the  West—that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  There 
may  be  great  evils  in  this  war.  War  is  always 
an  evil,  but  allow  me  to  say  that  there  have  been 
greater  evils  afflicting  a  nation  than  civil  war. 
Civil  war,  while  it  destroys  weak  nations,  strength- 
ens strong  ones.  [Cheers.]  The  vigorous  Eng- 
lish nation  grew  out  of  200  years  of  civil  war ; 
<jivil  war  had  made  France,  and  served  to  restore 
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the  past  splendor  of  Spain.  If  it  had  destroyed 
weak  republics  like  those  of  South  Aroerica,  it 
was  because  they  came  within  the  general  terms 
of  the  proposition  he  had  explained.  "We  could 
not  now  conjecture  or  fathom  what  would  be  the 
duration  of  this  war,  but  so  far  as  men  might 
speak  of  the  future,  advised  by  the  experience  of 
the  past,  it  would  be  short  and  the  event  certain. 
In  regard  to  foreign  intervention,- the  greatest  we 
could  raise  against  it  would  be  a  united  sentiment 
at  the  North,  showing  the  world  that,  whatever 
might  have  been  our  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
past,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  our 
duty  of  prosecuting  this  war  to  its  ultimate  re- 
sult. 

Judge  Daly,  after  alluding  to  some  of  the  useful 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  war  in  disenthral- 
ling the  people  from  the  tyranny  of  party  organi- 
zations, concluded  with  an  historical  allusion, 
which  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  and  form 
the  answers  of  every  true  American. 

When  Admiral  Blake  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  England  on  the  ocean,  under  the  government 
of  a  man  whom  he  disliked,  he  said  to  his  men: 
''  It  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  and  fight  for  the 
maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  country,  no 
matter  in  whose  hands  temporarily  the  govern- 
ment may  be."     [Loud  cheers.] 

Loud  calls  were  then  made  for  "  Yan  Buren," 
and  upon  being  introduced,  Hon.  John  Van  Buren 
spoke  as  follows : 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  VAN  BUREN. 

Mr.  Chairmayi  and  Fellow- Citizens  :  I  beg  to 
return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kindness 
with  which  you  have  received  me  to-night.  I  re- 
ceived, some  days  since,  an  invitation  from  several 
of  your  respectable  gentlemen,  with  some  of  whom 
I  have  been  for  some  time  acquainted,  to  attend 
this  meeting  to-night,  and  to  address  those  who 
should  be  here  assembled.  I  was  notified  that 
Gen;  Winfield  Scott  would  preside,  and  I  regret 
to  learn  that  the  state  of  his  health — as  was  some- 
what anticipated  by  the  Committee  who  invited 
me — that  the  state  of  his  health  has  proved  to 
be  such  that  he  has  been  unable  to  attend.  His 
place,  however,  is  well  supplied  by  the  Mayor 
of  your  city,  who  is  the  presiding  officer  on  this 
occasion.     [Applause.]     I  was  also  informed  of 


the  resolutions  that  it  was  purposed  to  pass,  and 
the  copy  of  them  was  inclosed  in  the  invitation  I 
received  to  address  you.  I  was  requested  to 
look  at  these  resolutions,  and  unless  I  expressed 
some  dissent  I  was  notified  1  would  be  considered 
as  assenting  to  them  and  to  the  use  of  my  naiiiB. 
In  looking  over  these  resolutions, it  seemed  tome 
that,  with  some  verbal  and  unimportant  correc- 
tions, they  are  perfectly  proper  to  be  adopted? 
and  I  so  stated  to  the  gentlemen  who  invited 
me.  I  saw  nothing  in  the  resolutions,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  gentlemen 'who  invited  me  to  attend, 
in  the  character  or  public  career  of  the  presiding 
officer,  who  is  expected  to  be  present,  that  prevent-  ^ 
ed  my  cordial  participation  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  I  therefore  unconditionally  ac- 
cepted. [Applause.]  *  ^  *  *>5- 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  !•  cordially 
agree  to  the  resolutions  that  have  been  adopted. 
[Applause]  I  am  for  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  [Applause.]  I  ain  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  until  this  rebellion  is  wholly  over- 
thrown. [Applause.]  I  am  for  destroying  the 
usurped  government  that  has  been  set  up  over  the 
Southern  States,  and  this  thing  that  calls  itaelf  a 
Confederate  government,  and  until  that  is  done,  I 
hold  that  all  propositions  for  peace  are  entirejy 
preposterous  and  absurd.  [Applause.]  Now» 
being  for  the  war,  I  am  necessarily  with  every- 
body that  is  for  the  war  ;  and,  being  opposed  to 
peace,  I  am  necessarily  opposed  to  every  body 
that  is  for  peace.     [Applause.] 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  disputed  proposi- 
tions— that  would  be  of  no  avail — there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  a  large  number  of  politicians  in  the  South 
who  have  been  determined  to  extend  slavery  to 
the  free  territory  of  the  United  States.  They  en- 
deavored to  use  the  organization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  1848,  they 
assumed  such  a  position  in  regard  to  it,  as  to  force 
what  I  considered  the  regular  Democracy  of  the 
State  of  New  York  out  of  the  Democratic  party. 
[Applause.]  The  elections  of '48  and  '52  and  '56 
came  to  pass.  The  election  of  1860  was  the  next 
that  transpired ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  this  dispo- 
sition was  manifested  by  various  efforts  to  force 
slavery  into  Kansas,  and  other  measures  that  it  is 
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not  necessary  now  to  discuss,  and  to  which  I  was  [ 
always  opposed.  In  1860,  in  the  Democratic  Con-  j 
vention,  they  declared  that  the   platform  of  the  j 
Convention  should  contain  a  recognition  of  the  le- 
gality of  slavery'in  all  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  declared  in  addition  that  slavery 
should  be  protected  by  the  General  Government 
in  all  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Union.  The  j 
Democracy  of  the  North  refused  to  agree  to  that,  1 
and  the  Convention  broke  up.     It  reassembled  at  j 
Baltimore,  and  again  broke  up,  and  the  election  of  I 
1860  came  on,  the  Southern  men  having  a  candi-  | 
date  of  their  own,  and  the  Northern  and  Western 
Democracy  supporting  Mr.    Douglas,  and  a  large 
number  of  gentlemen  supporting  Mr.  Lincoln,  re- 
sulting in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  [Applause.] 
In  that  contest  I  took  no  part.     I  voted,  but  I  did 
nothing  more.     No  man  ever  heard  me,  in  public 
or  in  private,  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  it, 
except  when  the  election  came  off.     I  deposited 
my  vote  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln.     [Voices — 
"  Good."  ] 

After  that  election,  Congress  assembled.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  message  declared,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
his  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
States.  It  recognized,  in  the  fullest  extent,  the 
right  of  the  different  States  to  have  slavery  if 
they  chose,  and  his  entire  indisposition  to  inter- 
fere with  it ;  notwithstanding  that,  several  States 
seceded  from  the  Union,  as  they  said.  They  held 
a  convention,  and  resolved  themselves  out.  Their 
representatives  abandoned  their  seats  in  Congress; 
although  they  had  control  of  the  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  they  retired  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  They  went  fur- 
ther, and  set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  or 
said  they  did.  Now,  you  all  remember  the  de- 
bates between  Webster  and  Hayne  upon  that  sub- 
ject, of  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Mr. 
Webster  told  Hayne  what  has  since  proven  true 
— that  that  was  mere  rebellion,  and  when  they 
put  it  in  operation,  they  would  see  that  in  order 
to  carry  out  what  they  assumed  to  be  the  right  of 
peaceful  secession  and  nullification,  they  must  use 
force,  and  be  met  by  force,  and  the  law  of  bayo- 
nets must  decide  the  controversy.  (Applause.) 
This  occurred. 


They  assumed  to  set  up  a  government  under 
the  right  which  they  claimed  to  destroy  the  Union. 
They  formed  a  Congress,  and  elected  a  President. 
But  they  were  not  content  with  this,  They  seized 
the  property  of  the  United  States — they  seized 
its  forts,  its  ships,  its  treasure.  They  fired  upon 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  at  Fort  Sumter, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  a 
sovereign  government,  Now,  you  will  bear  in 
mind  —every  fair-minded  man  in  the  United  States 
will  bear  iti  mind— that  up  to  this  moment  not 
one  hair  of  their  heads  had  been  injured.  Ho- 
right  of  any  Southern  man  had  been  invaded.  His- 
tory will  record  that  the  world  never  witnessed  a 
rebellion  against  a  governmental  authority  before^ 
where  the  rebels  could  not  lay  their  finger  upon  a- 
thing  to  show  that  either  their  property^,  their  lib- 
erty,  or  their  rights  had  been^  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular invaded.  [Great  applause.]  This  being; 
the  fact,  the  city  of  N.ew  York  sent  forth  80,000^ 
men  to  quell  this  rebellion.  Her  capitahsts  ad- 
vanced 1300,000,000  to  put  down  this  rebellion. 
The  State  of  New  York  sent  200,000  men,  and  I 
am  to  argue,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  and  the 
past  history  of  this  contest,  that  the  rebellion  is 
atrociously  unjust,  and  that  the  war  in  which  we 
have  engaged  with  the  South,  is  rightfully  pro- 
secuted by  us  in  vindication  of  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Union.     [Applause.] 

Noiv,  tvhat  is  the  condition  of  this  contest  ?  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  what  I  have  detailed,  but 
they  announced  they  were  going  to  establish  a  re- 
public, the  corner  stone  of  which  should  be  slavery, 
and  they  are  now  engaged  in  that  task,  in  endeav" 
oring  to  establish  a  republic  on  this  continent,  in 
1863,  the  corner  stone  of  which  shall  be  slavery. 
Now,  I  went  to  Herkimer,  in  1848,  to  lay  a  cor- 
ner stone,  but  it  was  not  this.  [Laughter.]  It 
was  as  much  unlike  this  as  anything  you  can  pos- 
sibly imagine,  and  it  adds  no  additional  attrac- 
tions to  the  contest,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  they  should  avow  this  object  in  prosecuting 
the  war. 

It  is  now  a  contest  forced  upon  the  non-slave- 
holding  and  loyal  slaveholding  States,  by  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  republic  based 
00  slavery.  To  prostrate  a  rebellion  that  has  that 
object  in  view,  I  am  loilling  to  devote  any  means, 
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dfty  time,  any  bxeHions  within  my  power,  during 
tite  rest  of  my  life.    [Applause  and  three  cheers.] 

Now  let  us  see  whether  there  is  anything  worth 
considering  in  what  is  sugjjested  by  those  who 
dissent  from  us,  and  are  unwilling  to  prosecute 
this  war.  The  bill  which  has  excited  the  sensi- 
bility of  several  gentlemen  w^ho  have  spoken  in 
Netvr  Jersey,  and  at  a  certain  hall  in  this  city, 
[hisses],  was  a  bill  which  gives  extraordinary 
powers  over  the  purse  and  the  sword  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  They  are  bills  which 
seek  to  protect  by  indemnity,  the  President,  and 
those  connected  with  him,  from  arrest  They  are 
opposed  to  another  bill,  as  I  understand,  which 
bas  become  the  law,  which  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus.  [Applause]  I  will  state  now,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  what  are  my  views  in  regard  to 
this.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  bill  which  gives 
the  President  the  enormous  power  over  the  sword 
and  (he  purse,  I  agree  that  it  makes  him  almost  a 
dictator.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  very  great  stretch 
of  power. 

[A  Voice— He  ought  to  have  it.] 

X  argue  that  unless  there  may  be  a  necessity 
for  it,  it  should  not  be  done.  Everybody  knows 
that  in  prosecuting  a  war  under  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, which  consists  of  several  States,  the 
great  apprehension  is,  that  there  may  not  be  unity 
oa  the  part  of  the  States,  sufficient  to  impart  en- 
ergy to  the  executive  heads.  That  was  predi- 
cated as  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  our  sys- 
tem of  government  would  fail.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  democratic  friends  to  this,  because 
there  seems  to  be  particular  solicitude  about  them 
now.  [Laughter.]  The  President  was  given  the 
power  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  1839,  when 
Great  Britain  had  directed  forcible  possession  to 
be  taken  of  a  portion  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
Sir  John  Harvey  had  moved  troops  of  Great  Bri- 
tain into  that  territory  to  hold  it.  The  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maine  met  this  action  by  moving 
Maine  troops  on  to  the  same  territory.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  it,  and  left  it  to  their  own  wisdom 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Now  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  the  bill  that  they  passed  upon  that  oc- 
^jaaion,  in  1839. 


I  will  state  to  you  the  substance  of  the  various 
sections,  without  detaining  you  at  this  late  hour, 
by  reading  the  bill.  The  first  section  puts  the 
whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  militia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pres- 
ident. [Applause.]  The  second  declares  that 
the  militia,  when  called  out,  shall  be  compelled  to 
serve  six  months.  The  third  gives  the  President 
power  to  call  out  50,000  volunteers.  In  those 
days,  when  our  army  had  never  reached  8,OQ0 
men,  it  was  a  weighty  matter  to  call  out  60,000 
men,  and  was  regarded  as  an  enormous  authority. 
[Laughter].  The  fourth  section  gives  the  President 
power  to  complete  and  employ  all  the  armed  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States — thus  putting  the  -whole 
armjT^  and  navy  of  the  United  States  at  his  dis- 
posal. [Applause.]  The  fifth  section  appropri- 
ates 110,000,000  to  carry  into  effect  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  In  those  days,  ten  millions  of 
dollars  was  a  great  deal  of  money.  [Laughter], 
The  sixth  section  appropriates  $18,000  to  send  a 
special  minister  to  Great  Britain.  The  seventh 
section  authorizes  him  to  expend  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  finishing  the  fortifications  upon  our  sea- 
board, and  building  them.  The  eighth  section  di- 
rects that  the  militia  and  volunteers,  when  called 
out,  shall  be  portions  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  Now  how  do  you  suppose  that  bill  pass  ed  I 
It  put  the.  whole  purse  and  sword  into  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun — men,  perhaps,  in- 
ferior to  the  Solons  of  our  day  [laughter] — were 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  these  three  statesmen — although  all  vio- 
lently opposed,  personally  and  politically,  to  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States — voted  for 
the  bill,  and  it  passed  the  Senate  unanimously. 
[Applause.]  It  passed  the  House  of  Reprtsenta- 
tives,  after  a  full  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  201  to  6, 
and  the  leader  of  that  six  was  Henry  A,  Wise, 
[hisses],  the  bold  brigadier  who  distinguished 
himself  so  greatly  at  Nag's  Head  [laughter],  while 
his  brigade  was  fighting  and  his  son  dying.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Now,  let  us  see  whether  the  Democracy  of  our 
day  was  alarmed  at  this  union  of  the  purse  and 
the  sword,  and,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  see  how 
the  political  opponents   of  the  Administration 
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treate^l  it.  Gov.  Seward  was  then  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  having  been  elected  in 
1838,  and  a  political  opponent  of  the  President 
On  the  lih  of  March  he  communicated  this  act  to 
the  Legislature,  with  a  most  praiseworfch^i  mes- 
sage, -concluding  thns  :  '*  I  respectfully  call  your 
attention  to  this  subject,  with  the  expectation 
that  an  expression  on  our  part  of  concurrence  in 
the  policy  of  the  General  Government  will  con- 
tribute  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war  and  cause  a 
speedy  and  honorable  adjustment  of  the  difficul- 
ties between  this  country  and  Great  Britain." 
Mr.  Isaac  L.  Varian  was  then  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  General  Committee,  and  Mr.  Elijah  F. 
Purdy  was  one  of  the  Secretaries.  They  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Democrats  of  this  city,  and  over 
that  meeting  Mr.  Holmes  presided,  and  for  Vice- 
Presidents  were  men  whose  names,  when  read  to 
any  Democrat,  will  bring  back  associations  of 
great  interest,  and  perhaps  of  some  sadness,  unless 
he  supposes  that  the  prominent  Democrats  in  the 
city  now,  are  more  respectable  than  those  whose 
names  I  will  read.  The  Vice-Presidents  were 
Henry  Yates,  Walter  Bowne,  Samuel  Tappan, 
Myndert  Van  Schaick,  Gideon  Tucker,  Abraham 
Van  Nest;  and  they  resolved,  not  that  there  was 
danger  in  thermion  of  the  purse  and  the  sword-— 
not  that  it  was  a  usurpation — but  that  it  was  a 
prompt  and  patriotic  measure  t)n  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  [Loud  cheers.]  Let 
us  see  how  it  was  received  by  the  electors.  It 
was  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  March,  as  I  have 
stated  to  you.  Tlie  election  in  New  Hampshire 
came  on  then,  as  it  will  now,  within  a  few  days 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress;  and  New 
Hampshire,  which  had  been  somewhat  equally 
divided,  gave  7,000  majority  for  the  Democratic 
ticket.  I  shall  be  pleased  if  my  Democratic 
friends  find  it  gives  a  large  majority  now.  [Cheers 
and  laughter.]  The  city  of  New  York,  by  a 
defection  of  the  conservative  portion  of  the  De- 
mocracy, had  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of  what 
was  then  called  the  Whigs.  The  city  election 
almost  immediately  followed,  and  the  city  was 
recovered.  Isaac  L.  Varian  was  elected  mayor 
by  a  thousand  majority,  and  twelve  out  of  seven- 
teen Wards  gave  Democratic  majorities,  imme- 
diately after  this  extraordinary  usurpation.    Gen. 


Scott,  who  was  to  have  presided  here  this  evening 
fortunately  for  the  country,  was  then  prominent 
in  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  'Zth  of  March  he  went  to  Maine, 
and  he  remained  there  until  about  the  2l8t, 
when  he  concluded  an  arrangement  with  Lieut.- 
Gov.  Harvey,  by  which  the  British  troops  retired 
from  their  position  in  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
Maine  troops  also  retired,  and  civil  officers  were 
left  in  protection  of  the  public  property,  and  by 
his  wisdom  and  his  foresight,  by  the  24th  of 
March  he  was  able  to  report  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  the  whole  difficulty  had 
passed  over.  [Applause.]  Congress  assembled 
in  December,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  this  communication  io  them. 

**  The  extraordinary  powers  vested  in  me  by 
an  Act  of  Congress,  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  an  emergency,  considered  so  far  probable  as  to 
require  that  the  Executive  should  possess  ample 
means  to  meet  it,  have  not  been  exerted.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  attended  with  no  other 
result  than  to  increase,  by  the  confidence  thus 
reposed  in  me,  my  obligations  to  maintain,  with 
religious  exactness,  the  cardinal  principles  that 
govern  our  intercourse  with  other  nations.  Hap- 
pily, in  our  pending  questions  with  Great  Britain, 
out  of  which  this  unusual  grant  of  authority  arose,' 
nothing  has  occurred  to  require  its  exertion  ;  and, 
as  it  is  about  to  return  to  the  Legislature,  I 
trust  that  no  future  necessity  may  call  for  it& 
exercise  by  them  or  its  delegation  to  another  De- 
partment of  the  Government." 

Not  a  dollar  was  expended,  not  a  volunteer  was 
called  out,  not  a  man  from  the  militia  was  brought 
into  the  field  under  this  act ;  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  why  it  may  not  happen  that  this  extra^ 
ordinary  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  loyal  portion  of  this  Confederacy 
will  not  again  be  followed  up  by  a  similar  auspi- 
cious result.  The  successful  way  to  prosecute  a 
war  is  to  make  an  overwhelming  demonstration 
of  strength  to  satisfy  those  who  are  prepared  to 
resist  the  rightful  authority  of  the  Government, 
that  the  resistance  is  useless,  and  that  this  must 
be  crushed  out.  [Cheers.]  ^ow,  gentlemen,  there 
is  nothing,  in  my  humble  judgment,  therefore,  in 
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4he  law  joassed  putting  this  enormous  power  in  the 
possession  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
deter  me  from  assenting  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  \_CheeYs.~\  lean  very  well  understand 
how,if  I  sympathize  with  the  rebellion — if  I  deemed 
that  this  war  should  fail — 1  could  spend  hours  and 
columns  in  picking  flaws  in  this  act:  But  if  I  be- 
lieved that  substantial  justice  reguired  that  the 
great  ends  of  prosecuting  the  war  demand  that  the 
whole  poiver  of  the  Government  shall  be  lodged  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  J  will  bow  in  silence  to  the 
acty  whether  I  approve  of  it  or  not.  [Prolonged 
Cheers.] 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
usurped  these  powers,  there  might  be  a  degree  ot 
propriety  in  denouncing  it ;  but  when  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  legally  elected,  after 
due  deliberation,  assume  the  responsibility  of 
lodging  these  trusts  in  him,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, and  certainly  in  view  of  the  precedent  to 
which  I  have  referred,  no  wise  man  will  ever 
complain  of  the  act.    [Applause.]    •»     *     *     ^ 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  it  is  just  as  much  ou'r 
duty  to  unite  in  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
under  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
was  when  the  war  was  first  declared,  notwith- 
standing anything  that  may  have  been  done.  Now, 
there  is  a  great  anxiety  felt  as  to  the  course  of 
the  Democrats.  Gentlemen,  a  Democrat  is  a 
peculiar  institution.  It  does  no  good  to  drive  the 
Democrats — to  bully  or  to  attempt  to  intimidate 
them, — they  will  have  their  own  way,  was  always 
as  I  have  found.  But  I  never  shall  be  made  to 
believe  that  the  men  who  stood  by  George 
Clinton  and  their  fathers  before  them,  in  the 
Revolution,  who  stood  by  Tompkins  and  Jackson 
in  1812,  who  stood  by  Polk  and  Marcy  in  the 
Mexican  war,  will  be  found  wanting  in  this.  It 
'remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  or  not.  But 
my  own  course  will  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
that  of  any  one  else.  I  have  been  cautioned  by  a 
great  many  people  about  attending  this  meeting 
to-night.  I  was  told  that  it  was  an  insidious 
attempt  to  disintegrate  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
a  newspaper  which  joined  us  last  fall,  [laughter,] 
and  many  representatives  in  Congress  who  never 
joinod  us  at  all,  has  great  fear  that  I  will  do 


something  to  disintegate  the  Democratic  Party. 
Now,  if  the  whole  party  should  differ  with  those 
to  whom  I  have  adverted,  we  should  be  no  more 
disintegrated  than  w^e  were  before.  My  repre- 
sentative I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of.  He 
seems  to  be  very  willing  to  represent  the  whole 
of  our  State,  and  a  very  considerable  part  of  New 
Jersey,  [laughter,]  and  looking  at  his  paper  this 
evening,  I  perceive  that  he  has  taken  charge  of 
ther^Governments  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  several  other  States.  It  is  not  often  that  a 
man  is  favored  with  being  provided  with  such 
extensive  plans  of  usefulness.  I  read  a  speech 
that  he  made  before  the  Democratic  Union  Asso- 
ciation on  the  3d  of  March,  as  it  was  reported  in 
the  World,  on  the  4th.  Y/ithout  undertaking  to 
say  what  was  proper  for  him  to  say  or  for  him  to 
omit,  I  will  say  that  I  thank  God  that  he  was  not 
my  representative  until  noon  the  next  day.  The 
Democratic  party,  as  you  all  know,  nine  years  out 
of  ten,  controls  the  Government  of  the  country. 
It  requires,  therefore,  no  more  patriotism  on  their 
part  to  be  attached  'to  the  Government  and  the 
country.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  attachment  to  them- 
selves. [Laughter.]  As  a  general  rule,  they  are 
wise,  prudent,  and  patriotic.  Occasionally,  blind 
guides  or  bad  drivers  take  some  sleepy  passengers 
into  bad  roads,  and  upset  them  as  they  did  in 
1848.  [Laughter.]  But  then  they  wake  up;  the 
passengers  get  out ;  [laughter ;]  they  inquire  the 
right  road ;  they  get  a  lantern,  and  eventually 
they  come  all  right.  [Laughter.]  I  think  they 
will  do  so  now,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  as  a 
careful  man,  looking  at  their  course,  just  at  this 
moment,  that  it  was  prudent  for  me  to  get  out 
and  walk.  [Great  laughter — "  three  cheers."] 
Whether  I  shall  step  through  to  get  in  again  or 
not,  or  foot  it  through,  depends  upon  circum- 
stances.    [Renewed  laughter.] 

But,  fellow-citizens,  whatever  I  am  doing,  and 
whatever  anybodoy  else  does,  I  shall  sustain  this 
war  to  the  bitter  end.  [Cheers.]  And  the  city  of 
New  York  will  do  it ;  after  sending  eighty  thousand 
men,  and  spe7iding  three  huridred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, they  iDill  not  hesitate  to  go  through ;  and  the 
State,  in  my  humble  j^idgment,  will  not  hesitate  to 
go  through. 

Why,  was  there  anything  ever  more  preposter- 
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ous  than  the  idea,  that  whePx  we  are  told  by  the 
Southern  men,  that  we  must  recognize  their  inde- 
pendence before  they  will  treat  with  us  ;  that  we 
should  be  wasting  time  in  undertaking  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace  ?  When  the  President  of  the  Con- 
federate Republic',  as  he  claims  to  be,  denounced 
the  best  men  of  the  North,  and  East,  and  West,  as 
pirates  and  hyenas,  and,  what  he  seems  to  suppose 
vjorse  than  all,  as  Yankees,  [laughter,']  is  it 
possible  to  make  terms  vnth  him,  or  to  listen  ^th 
cotnposure  to  any  arrangement  for  an  accomoda^ 
tion  /  ['*  No."]  Why,  who  are  the  men  that  have 
been  sent  from  the  State  of  Neio  York,  loho  are 
thus  denounced  by  this  rebel  chieftain^  I  have 
differed  from  a  great  maiiy  of  them  politically ;  1 
have  differed  from  a  great  many  of  them  personally, 
but  when  you  find  the  Kearneys,  the  Vom  Rensaelers, 
the  Hamiltons,  the  Schuyler s,  the  Dixs  the  Camp- 
bells, the  Gambrelings,  the  Beivers,  the  Kings,  the 
Wadsworths,  the  Rowlands  and  the  Vosburghs,  the 
best  blood  of  the  State  of  New  York,  who  are'  thus 
denounced  as  pirates,  why,  I  submit  that  it  requires 
more  than  or  dietary  composure  to  listen  to  it. 
Yankees!  They  are  the  Knickerbockers  of  New 
York;  they  are  the  best  men  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  and  when  they  peril  their  lives,  and  shed 
their  blood  in  defence  of  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  the  Union  of  the  States,  he  loho  de- 
7iounced  them  as  pirates  and  hyenas,  is  as  forgetful 
of  the  principles  of  truth  and  honor  that  should 
govern  the  language  of  a  gentleman,  as  he  is 
traitorous  to  the  flag  under  which  he  acquired 
political  fame.  [Loud  applause.']  We  have  noth- 
ing TO  DO  BUT  FIGHT  THIS  MATTER  THEIOUGH. 

We  can  have  no  discussion  in  regard  to  it,  and 
it  behooves  us  to  look  ar(jund  and  see  what  assist- 
ance we  are  to  receive,  or  what  interference  we 
are  to  meet  with.  Let  me  say  oiie  moment  to 
you,  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  unite  in  this 
sentiment  of  anxiety  about  the  course  of  Great 
Britain.  I  happen  to  have  had  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  advert 
to,  for  knowing  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  They  will  be  neutral,  and, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  that  is  all  we  have  the 
right  to  expect.  Nations  are  like  individuals. 
When  two  gentlemen  resort  to  the  arbitrament  of 
arms,  no  other  person  feels  himself  at  libverty  to 


interfere  in  the  quarrel,  and  when  two  nations, 
cultivated  and  civilized,  or  claiming  to  be  such, 
resort  to  arms,  all  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  of  any  third  person,  is,  that  they 
shall  not  interfere,  but  shall  stand  neutral.  Now, 
all  the  public  acts  of  the  Government  offGreat  Bri- 
tian,  all  the  declarations  of  her  prominent  men,  a,ll 
the  correspondence  of  her  minister,  all  the  general 
sources  of  information,  compel  us  to  believe  that 
they  mean  to  observe  strictly  neutrality.  Gentle- 
men tell  me  that  they  allow  vessels  to  be  fitted  out 
at  their  private  ship-yards.  Well,  it  is  for  us  to 
remember  that  we  are  to  be  at  peace  before  long, 
and  Europe  is  to  be  at  war,  and  whatever  our  ship- 
yards or  the  owners  of  them,  and  our  merchants, 
say,  they  will  allow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  forbid  them  from  doing,  when 
European  nations  are  at  war  exactly,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment shall  prohibit  the  ship-builders  of  Great 
Britain  from  doing — no  more  and  no  less.  We 
must  live  up  to  our  own  law.  Now,  it  is  not  a 
violation  of  any  neutral  act,  in  my  judgumnt,  in 
Great  Britain  or  here,  to  build  a  ship  and  sell  it 
to  a  government  that  is  at  war  with  us.  It  is 
seized  as  contraband,  if  you  can  get  it — fair  prize 
of  war ;  but  it  is  no  violation  of  the  neutrality  of 
Great  Britain,  and  no  violation  of  cur  neutrality, 
If  our  ship-owners  and  ship-builders  desire  such 
an  amendment  to  be  made  to  the  neutrality  act  of 
Great  Britain,  then  it  is  a  fair  matter  of  discussion 
whether  it  shall  be  one.  But  short  of  that,  be- 
lieve me,  he  cannot  compel  them  to  do  any  more 
then  w^e  are  willing  to  do  ourselves.  But  the 
Government  and  people  of  Great  Britain  have 
unquestionably  a  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  in  the  contest,  and  while 
they  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  interfere,  and 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  interfere,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  we  have  their  good  wishes,  and 
never  had  apprehended  any  acts  on  thieir  part 
of  an  unfriendly  character.  Bussia,  beyond  all 
doubt,  is  entirely  friendly.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  will  do  exactly  as  he  thinks,  is  entirely 
for  his  own  interest.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
attach  any  importance  to  what  he  declares  he 
will  do,  because  his  declarations  to  the  French 
people  were  never  kept,  and  I  haven't  any  idea 
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that  his  declaration  to  us  will  be  observed,  unless 
it  is  for  his  benefit.  He  and  his  prominent  men 
about  him  have  nothing  in  their  past  lives  to  offer 
as  hostages  for  their  conduct.  They  live  in  the 
present.  He  holds  his  Government  by  force — 
whatever  is  necessary  to  maintain  himself,  that 
ifi  exactly  what  he  will  do.  And  in  mj  judg- 
ment, when  he  sees  that  he  must  go  alone,  that 
he  will  have  no  co-operation  from  other  Powers, 
he  will  refuse  to  interfere  in  this  quarrel,  and  will 
let  us  alone.  But,  gentlemen,  we  mSist  depend 
upon  ourselves ;  if  we  can  fight  Ibis  battle  to 
victory,  we  shall — if  we  cannot,  we  shall  be  de- 
feated. But  beyond  all  earthly  considerations,  we 
must  unite — that  is  our  highest  consideration — 
and  being  united,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  re- 
sult.    I  do  not  look  forward  to  a  long  war — a 


great  many  people  do.  It  is  riot  the  habit  of 
modern  times  to  have  long  wars.  The  great  im- 
provement in  the  engines  of  destruction,  enables 
nations  to  bring  war  rapidly  to  a  close.  The 
Russian  campaign  was  not  long ;  the  Italian 
campaign  was  a  short  one,  and  in  my  judgment 
this  war  will  be  a  short  one,  if  we  are  united,  and 
put  forward  the  whole  power  of  the  loyal  States 
of  this  Union.  With  our  immense  population, 
an^  resources,  we  ought  to  end  this  war  in 
ninety  days.  Start  your  troops  in  New  Orleans, 
at  Vicksburg,  at  Charleston,  and  in  Tennessee. 
Charge  along  the  whole  line — advance  with 
energy  and  will — Union — and  my  word  for  it,  in 
ninety  days  everybody  will  wonder  that  this 
rebellion  was  ever  regarded  as  formidable  in  any 
portion  of  the  United  States.  [Prolonged  cheers.] 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York,  \ 

New- York,  July  3c?,  1862.      J 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  this  day,  the 
President  in  the  chair,  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

On  the  19th  day  of  April,  1861,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
State  of  New- York  declared  its  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  duty 
of  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  sustain  the  Grovernment 
in  its  efforts  to  suppress  a  wicked  and  injurious  rebellion,  then  but 
recently  commenced. 

In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  at  that  time  expressed,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  the  like  obligations  of  duty  to  the  country,  this 
Chamber  does  hereby 

Resolve — 

First  That  it  will  continue  to  sustain,  by  its  influence  with  the 
commercial  community  and  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  means,  the 
National  Government  in  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  effectually  to  put  down 
rebellion. 

Second.  That  in  the  recent  appeal  made  by  the  President  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  country  for  additional  military  forces,  the  Cham- 
ber recognizes  the  patriotism  and  energy  which  should  insure  con- 
fidence in  his  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  his  determination 
to  preserve  the  National  honor. 

Third.  That  this  Chamber  will  cordially  unite  with  other  bodies 
of  loyal  citizens  in  any  measures  calculated  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  military  and  naval  power  of  the  Government,  and  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  character  of  this  community  for  patriotism  and 
lo3^al  devotion  to  the  Union. 


Further.  That  a  Committee  of  tliirteen  members  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  consider  and  recommend  to  the  Chamber,  such 
measures  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  to  give  practical  effect  to 
this  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Chamber. 

The  President  named  as  such  Committee : 

GEOEGE  OPDYKE,  Chairman, 

John  A.  Stevens,  Charles  H.  Marshall, 

A.  A.  Low,  S.  D.  Babcock, 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  George  W.  Blunt, 

Denning  Duer,  Eobt.  B.  Minturn, 

William  B.  Dodge,  Jonathan  Sturges, 

Christopher  E.  Egbert,  Eoyal  Phelps. 

A  true  extract  from  the  Eecords  of  the  Chamber. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

A  copy  of  the  Preamble  and  Eesolutions  was,  by  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  Chamber,  engrossed  and  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Chamber  of  Oommercp]  of  the  State  of  New-York, 
New-York,  July  bth,  1862. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honor  to  present  a  copy  of  Preamble  and  Resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted  by  this  Chamber  at  their  general  meeting  this  day. 

The  Chamber  show  the  will  to  meet  with  cheerfulness  all  present  sacrifices, 
and  the  determination  to  aid  the  G-overnment  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  in 
prompt  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  the  national  authority  is  re- 
established and  the  integrity  of  the  Union  restored. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  the  5th  July,  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  appointed  by  the 
Chamber,  met  and  addressed  invitations  to  the  Union  Defence 
Committee  of  the  citizens  of  New- York  and  the  Common  Council 
of  the  city  of  New- York,  inviting  their  co-operation. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eooms,  i 
New- York,  July  5th,  1862. 

To  the  Union  Defence  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  New-York: 

Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  the  following  resolution, 
unanimously  passed  this  day  by  a  Committee  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
Chamber  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  our  national  affairs : 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  meet  a  similar  committee 
from  the  Union  Defence  Committee,  and  committees  from  other  bodies  of  loyal 
citizens,  to  unite  upon  the  proper  measures  to  sustain  the  National  Government 
in  crushing  out  this  rebellion,  with  power  to  call  this  committee  together  to  re- 
ceive their  report. 

Under  this  resolution  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on.  the  part  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Hon.  George  Opdyke,  Chrrin,        Jonathan  Sturges, 
C.  R.  Robert,  Denning  Duer, 

John  A.  Stevens. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


Union  Defence  Committee  op  ihe  Citizens  of  New-York,  \ 

New-York,  July  8th,  1862.      | 
John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Sir, — I  am  instructed  to  acknowledge  your  communication  of  this  day,  invit- 
ing a  deputation  from  this  body  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  relation  to  the  public  affairs  of  the  country. 

This  committee  will  cheerfully  unite  with  the  Chamber  in  the  furtherance  of 
any  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  public  welfare  ;  and  I  am  accordingly 
instructed  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  names  composing  a  committee  of 
conference : 

Messrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  A.  C.  Richards, 

A.  T.  Stewart,  R.  A.  Witthaus, 

R.  M.  Blatchford,     Samuel  Sloan, 
P.  M.  Wetmore. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


Union  Defence  Committee,  ) 
New- York,  July  12th,  1862.      j 
Sir: 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Convention  of  Committees 
appointed  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New-York,  I  am  instructed 
to  inform  you  that  the  action  in  question  received  the  sanction  of  all  the  members 
of  this  committee  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  8th  inst.,  viz.  : 

Hamilton  Fish,  Chairman,      R.  M.  Blatchford, 
Simeon  Draper,  M.  H.  Grinnell, 

Samuel  Sloan,  R.  H.  McCurdy, 

Wm.  E.  Dodge,  R.  A.  Witthaus, 

Hon.  Geo.  Opdyke,  W.  F.  Havemeyer, 

RoBT.  T.  Haws,  A.  C.  Richards. 

Isaac  Bell,  P.  M.  Wetmore, 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Secretary  Joint  Convention. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  BOARD  OF  ALDERMEN. 

The  following  communication  was  received  from  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  transmitting  a  communication  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, relative  to  the  state  of  our  national  affairs  : — 

Mayor's  Office,  New-York,  [ 
My  Itk,  1862.      [ 
To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council : 

Gentlemen, — The  events  of  the  last  fortnight  appear  to  call  for  a  renewed  ex- 
pression of  our  devotion  to  our  country,  and  of  our  unfaltering  determination  to 
sustain  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  After  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  victories  for  half  a  year,  we  have  at  last  met  with  two  re- 
verses— one  at  Charleston  and  the  other  before  Richmond — which,  though  inde- 
cisive and  temporary,  do  yet  disappoint  our  confident  expectations,  and  tend  to 
prolong  the  war,  supposed  by  some  to  be  well-nigh  ended.  Upon  such  a  disap- 
pointment, it  seems  fitting  that  we,  as  the  ofi&cial  organ  of  the  most  populous  and 
opulent  city  of  the  Republic,  should  repeat  the  declaration  of  unwavering  con- 
stancy, which  neither  victory  nor  defeat  can  change,  and  our  unalterable 
resolution  to  stand  by  the  Government  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  integrity  of  the  country,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  every  neces- 
sary sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure. 

In  the  presence  of  the  great  conflict  in  which  the  country  is  engaged,  we  will 
forget  all  past  differences  of  party  or  opinion -for  all  party  considerations  sink 
into  insignificance  in  the  presence  of  danger  to  the  Government  itself:  we  will 
summon  every  loyal  citizen  to  join  us  in  supporting  the  Government,  and  to 
aid  us  by  his  services  and  counsel ;  we  will  give  a  generous  confidence  to  the 
President  and  all  whom,  in  the  exercise  of  his  just  authority,  he  thinks  proper 
to  place  in  positions  under  him  ;  and  while  we  must  exercise  the  privilege  of 
freemen,  to  criticise  public  men,  and  exact  from  them  fidelity  to  their  trusts, 
vigor  and  promptitude  in  action,  and  such  a  comprehensive  and  well-considered 
policy,  as  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end—  availing,  for  this  purpose,  of  all 
the  instrumentalities  that  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  will  justify — we  will 
declare  to  them  that  our  lives  and  fortunes  are  at  the  service  of  our  country, 
and  that  we  ask  only  to  be  informed  how  much  is  needed,  and  to  be  assured 
that  what  we  give  shcill  be  faithfully  and  wisely  applied  to  that  service. 

It  is  one  of  the  uses  of  national  reverses  that  they  serve  to  winnow  the  dis- 
loyal from  the  loyal.  Now  is  the  time  to  know  who  is  true  and  who  is  false. 
The  country  never  needed  the  services  of  traitors,  and  now  less  than  ever.  But 
she  does  need  the  services  of  all  her  loyal  children,  that  she  may  not  only  over- 
throw this  gigantic  but  causeless  rebelfion  against  her  authority  but  may  repel, 
with  becoming  spirit,  the  first  approach  to  that  foreign  intervention  in  her 
affairs  which  is  at  times  obscurely  threatened,  and  which  we  cannot  admit  for 
one  instant  without  national  disgrace.  Let  us,  then,  seek  out,  discover,  and 
bring  to  punishment  every  disloyal  person ;  and  let  us  call  on  all  the  loyal  to 
stand  together,  and  to  speak  and  act  as  one  man,  for  the  safety  and  honor  of 
their  country-  If  we  had  never  had  a  victory  ;  if,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war 
till  now,  a  series  of  uninterrupted  disasters  had  fallen  upon  our  armies,  we  could 
not  even  then  have  compromised  with  revolt,  or  submitted  to  dismemberment, 
without  the  basest  pusillanimity.  But  our  arms  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
victorious ;  the  area  of  the  rebellion  has  been  gradually  contracted  by  the 
advances  of  the  armies  of  the  Union  ;  the  great  rivers  of  the  West  have  been 
opened;  all  but  four  of  the  seaports  on  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Henry  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  have  been  retaken  and  restored  to  the  Union.  The  Federal 
authority  has  been  re-established  over  many  fortresses  and  cities,  where  a  year 
ago  it  was  contemned,  and  we  are  gradually  winning  them  all  back  by  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  our  arms.  Our  country  has,  therefore,  no  cause  of  discourage- 
ment, but  every  reason  to  hope,  and  every  motive  to  persevere. 


Considering  these  things,  I  suggest  respectfully  to  your  Honorable  Bodies, 
the  propriety  of  passing  resolutions,  pledging  the  people  of  this  Metropolis  to  the 
support  of  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  honor  ;  and  that  you  authorize  your  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Affairs  to  unite  with  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
committees  acting  with  them,  in  calling  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  of  all  parties, 
to  express,  without  reference  to  any  party  question  whatever,  their  undiminished 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  their  inflexible  purpose  to  maintain  it  to  the 
end,  and  to  proffer  to  the  Government  all  the  aid  it  may  need,  to  the  extent  of 
all  our  resources. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  the  accompanying  resolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the  same  subject,  with  a  request  that  it  be  transmitted 
to  your  Honorable  Body. 

GEOEGE  OPDYKE, 

Mayor. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New-York,  ) 
New-Tork,  July  m,  1862.      j 

To  the  Honorable  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New-York: 

I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  your  Honorable  Body,  the  following 
resolution,  passed  unanimously  this  day,  by  a  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  national 
affairs  : 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  to  meet  a  similar  committee 
from  the  Union  Defence  Committee,  and  committees  from  other  bodies  of  loyal 
citizens,  to  unite  upon  the  proper  measures  to  sustain  the  National  Government, 
in  crushing  out  this  rebellion,  with  power  to  call  this  Committee  together  to  re- 
ceive their  report. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Hon.  George  Opdyke,  Denning  Duer, 

C.  R.  Robert,  John  A.  Stevens, 

Jonathan  Sturges. 

With  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


Alderman  Dayton  moved  that  the  communication  from  his 
Honor  the  Mayor  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  National 
Affairs,  and  that  the  Committee  on  National  Affairs  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor 
in  his  communication. 

The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  Committee  on  National  Af- 
fairs. 


Same  documents  sent  to  Board  of  Oonncilmen,  and  thereupon 
Councilman  Orton  moved  that  the  communication  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  National  Affairs,  with  power  to 
confer  with  any  other  committees  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
Union,  if  in  their  j  udgment  advisable. 

Which  was  carried. 

The  Joint  committee  on  National  Affairs  appointed  as  a  sub- 
committee to  confer  with  the  other  committees  the  following : 

CouisrciLMAisr  WM.    OETON,   Chairman, 
Aid.  Peter  Mitchell,  Councilman  Wm.  H.  GtEDNEY. 

''      Henry  Smith,  Aid.  Ira  A.  Allen. 

This  committee  attended,  and  chose  Aid.  Mitchell  to  represent 
them  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


9 
MEETING    OF    CONVENTION    OF    COMMITTEES. 


The  joint  Committees  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Union 
Defence  Committee  and  the  Common  Council,  met  on  Wednesday, 
the  9th  of  July.  A  Committee  of  live  on  the  part  of  a  body  of 
citizens,  who  met  at  the  Mayor's  ofiice,  Jnly  7th,  consisting  of — 

Judge  JAMES  W.  WHITE,  Ghai/i^man, 
Dr.  Frakcis  Lieber,  Geo.  D.  Phelps, 

David  Dudley  Field,  Isaac  Shermak, 

appeared,  and  was  requested  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  ;  as 
was  also  a  Committee  of  live,  on  the  part  of  a  body  of  citizens 
who  met  at  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel : 

KOBERT  H.  McCURDY,  Chairman, 
Charles  Gould,  Morris  Ketchum, 

William  Curtis  Noyes,       Nathaniel  Hayden. 

A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  draft  and  prepare  an  Address 
and  a  series  of  Resolutions,  to  be  submitted  for  ratification  to  a 
public  meeting,  to  be  called  at  an  early  day. 

An  Address  and  Resolutions  were  submitted  on  the  10th  of  July, 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee  of  Thirteen  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, met  on  the  same  day,  and  unanimously  ratified  the  action 
of  their  sub-committee. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  on  the  same  day,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  which  was  unanimously 
accepted,  and  the  Committee  continued,  with  power  to  carry  out 
the  objects  proposed. 

A  true  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

and  of  joint  Convention. 

Johk  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  Joint  Convent-ion, 
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INVITATION  TO  THE  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  accordance  witli  a  resolution  of  tbe  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Hon.  George  Opdyke,  J.  W. 
White,  Samuel  Sloan,  Denning  Duer,  and  R  H.  McCurdy,  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Washington,  and  to  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  Two  of  the  Committee 
being  unexpectedly  prevented  by  other  pressing  engagements  from 
fulfilling  the  commission,  F.  S.  Winston,  though  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  was  subsequently  added.  A  copy  of  the  Address 
and  Eesolutions  was  handsomely  engrossed  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chairman,  for  delivery  to  the  President ;  and  the  following 
letter  was  also  addressed,  to  serve  as  the  credentials  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

EooMs  OP  THE  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York,  [ 

New-York,  July  10th,  1862.      | 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir, — I  have  tlie  honor  to  inform  you  that  at  a  Convention,  held  this  day,  of 
Committees  severally  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New-York,  the  Union  Defence  Committee,  the  Common  Council  of  the  city,  and 
other  bodies  of  loyal  citizens,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  To  hold  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New- York,  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion ;  to  express,  without  reference  to  any  party  question  whatever,  their 
undiminished  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  their  inflexible  purpose  to 
maintain  it  to  the  end,  and  to  proffer  to  the  Government  all  the  aid  it  may  need, 
to  the  extent  of  all  their  resources. 

A  Committee  of  Arrangements  was  appointed,  to  take  all  measures  to  render 
the  meeting  as  eflPective  as  the  occasion  for  it  demands,  by  whose  direction,  and 
in  whose  behalf,  Messrs.  J.  W.  White,  E.  H.  McCurdy,  and  F.  S.  Winston, 
visit  the  capital  to  earnestly  invite  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  proposed  meeting,  believing  that  such  course  will  arouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  this  city,  of  this  State,  and  of  the  whole  country,  in  this  imminent  crisis 
of  the  national  destiny. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

George  Opdyke,  Henry  Smith, 

Denning  Duer,  George  D.  Phelps, 

Jonathan  Stubges,  J.  W.  White, 

Samuel  Sloan,  Charles  Gould, 

P.  M.  Wetmore,  Egbert  H.  McCurdy, 
Peter  Mitchell, 

A  true  extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Eespectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Convention,  and  of  Committee  of  Arrangements, 


To  the  President  : 
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Washington,  July  Uth,  1862. 


Sir,— The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  by  a  Convention  of  Committees, 
from  the  Common  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Union  Defence  Com- 
mittee, and  other  loyal  bodies  in  the  city  of  New-York,  to  proceed  to  this  city 
and  present  to  you  the  invitation  of  the  Convention,  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  New-York,  to  be  convened  on  Tuesday,  .15th  instant,  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  their  continued  inflexible  determination  to  support  the 
Grovernment  at  all  hazards,  and  in  every  measure  necessary  for  the  suppression 
of  the  existing  rebellion,  "and,  to  that  end,  to  proffer  to  the  Government  all  the 
aid  in  their  power,  to  the  extent  of  all  their  resources." 

Presenting  to  you,  sir,  this  invitation,  which  we  have  been  commissioned  to 
deliver,  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  add,  that  we  have  been  charged  by  the  Con- 
vention to  say,  that,  in  their  judgment,  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
people  of  New- York,  or  would  tend  more  to  invigorate  the  patriotism  which  ani- 
mates every  loyal  heart,  than  to  meet  their  Chief  Magistrate  thus  in  General 
Council  in  this  momentous  crisis  of  our  national  destiny. 

The  Convention  are  aware  that  the  act  to  which  they  thus  invite  the  President 
of  the  United  States — to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  assembled  to  consider 
important  national  questions — is  one  not  in  accordance  with  any  previous  usage 
or  precedent ;  but  when  they  remember  that  the  occasion  is  one  without  a  pre- 
cedent in  the  past,  and  which  they  trust  in  God  will  be  without  anything  like  it 
in  the  future — a  struggle  with  a  rebellion  which,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has 
no  parallel,  for  its  causelessness,  its  magnitude,  and  its  monstrous  wickedness  as 
a  crime  against  the  whole  human  race,  the  Convention  hope  that  you  may  be  able 
to  lay  aside  for  a  day  other  important  public  duties,  and  meet  your  loyal  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  suggested. 

We  are,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect  and  consideration, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

James  W.  White,  ) 

EoBERT  H.  Mc  Curdy,     >-  Committee. 

Frederick  S.  Winston,  ) 

To  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 


EEPLY  OP  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Executive  Mansion,        ) 
Washington,  July  14th,  1862.  j 

Messrs.  James  W.  White,  Robert  H.  McCurdy,and  F.  H.  Winston,  Committee: 

Gentlemen, — ^Your  letter  conveying  to  me  the  invitation  of  several  loyal  and 
patriotic  bodies  in  New-York  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  in  that  city,  on  Tuesday, 
the  15th  inst.,  is  received.  While  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  thus  meet 
the  friends  of  the  country,  I  am  sure  I  could  add  nothing  to  the  purpose  or  the 
wisdom  with  which  they  will  perform  their  duty  ;  and  the  near  adjournment  of 
Congress  makes  it  indispensable  forme  to  remain  here.  Thanking  you  and  those 
you  represent  for  this  invitation,  and  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  commu- 
nicated it, 

I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LINCOLN. 
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INVITATION    TO    COEPOKATIONS,    ASSOCIATIONS     AND    SO- 
CIETIES TO  ATTEND  THE  MEETING  OP  LOYAL  CITIZENS. 

New-York,  July  llth,  1862. 
Sir: 

At  a  Convention  of  Committees,  severally  appointed  by  the  Common  Council 
of  this  City ;  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  ;  by  the 
Union  Defence  Committee  ;  and  by  bodies  of  Loyal  Citizens  of  this  city,  it  was 
resolved  to  hold,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  instant,  a  Mass  Meeting  of  all  parties 
who  are  in  favor  of  supporting  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  suppressing  the  rebellion  ;  and  to  express,  without  reference  to  any  party 
question  whatever,  their  undiminished  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and 
their  inflexible  determination  to  sustain  it ;  and  to  that  end  to  proffer  to  the  Go- 
vernment their  aid  to  the  extent  of  all  their  resources. 

In  accordance  with  this  purpose,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention a  Committee  to  invite  the  attendance  of  all  Associations,  Corporations, 
and  Societies. 

In  performance  of  this  duty,  we  request  that  you  will  issue  a  call  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  Association,  and  convene  them  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  to 
proceed  to  the  Square,  where  accommodations  will  be  provided,  and  places  on 
the  Stands  be  reserved  for  your  officers. 

James  W.  White,  "] 

Geo.  Opdyke, 

Samuel  Sloan,  o  ?  ^  ^ 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,    f  ^'^''^  Committee, 

Denning  Duer,  j 

Charles  Gould,  J 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  Convention. 
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CALL    FOE    THE    MEETING-    OF    LOYAL    CITIZENS, 


The  citizens  of  New- York,  of  all  parties,  who  are  for  supporting 
the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  are  requested  to  meet  on  Union  Square,  on  Tues- 
day afternoon  next,  15th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock,  to  express,  without 
reference  to  any  party  question  whatever,  their  undiminished  con- 
fidence in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  their  inflexible  purpose  to 
maintain  it  to  the  end,  and  to  proffer  to  the  Government  all  the  aid 
it  may  need  to  the  extent  of  all  their  resources. 

New- York,  July  10th,  1862. 

Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

GEORGE  OPDYKE,  Chairman,         JOHN  A.  STEVENS, 

CHARLES   H.  MARSHALL,  A.  A.  LOW, 

S.  D.  BABCOCK,  P.  M.  WETMORE, 

G.  W.  BLUNT,  DENNING  DUER, 

ROBERT  B.  MINTURN,  WILLIAM  E.  DODGE, 

JONATHAN   STURGES;  0.  R.  ROBERT, 
ROYAL  PHELPS. 

Committee  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee. 

HAMILTON  FISH,  Chawman,  SIMEON  DRAPER, 

ROBERT  T.  HAWS,  R.  M.  BLATCHFORD, 

SAMUEL  SLOAN,  ALEX.  T.  STEWART, 

WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  R.  A.  WITTHAUS, 

MOSES  H.  GRINNELL,  A.    C.  RICHARDS, 

ISAAC  BELL,  WILLIAM  F.  HAYEMEYER. 

Cmnmittee  on  National    Affairs  of  the    Common    Council  of  New-York. 

WILLIAM  ORTON,  Chairman,  HENRY  SMITH, 

PETER  MITCHELL,  IRA  A.  ALLEN, 

WILLIAM  H.  GEDNEY,  TERENCE  FARLEY, 

CHARLES  J.  CHIPP,  MORGAN  JONES, 

JOHN  HOGAN,  ALEX.  H.  KEECH. 

A  Committee  of  Citizens  who  met  at  the  Mayor^s  Office. 

JAMES  W.  WHITE,  Chairman,  FRANCIS  LIEBER, 

DAYID  DUDLEY  FIELD,  GEORGE  D.  PHELPS, 

ISAAC   SHERMAN. 

Committee  of  Citizens  who  met  at  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

ROBT.  H.  McCURDY,  Chairman,        CHARLES  GOULD, 
AYILLIAM  CURTIS  NOYES,  MORRIS  KETCHUM, 

NATHANIEL  HAYDEN. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Secretary, 
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BEQUEST  TO  CITIZENS  TO  CLOSE  PLACES  OF 

BUSINESS. 


The  loyal  citizens  of  every  class  and  profession  are  respectfully 
and  earnestly  invited  to  attend  the  Grand  Mass  Meeting,  to  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  15th  inst.,  at  four  o'clock,  on  Union 
Square. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  places  of  business  be  closed  at  three 
o'clock,  in  order  that  those  who  desire  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the 
Government  may  be  present. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 

GEORGE  OPDYKE, 

Chairman. 
John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


The  Committee  of  Arrangements,  together  with  speakers  and 
invited  guests,  met  at  the  Everett  House,  to  receive  their  several 
badges,  and  at  precisely  four  o'clock,  the  procession  was  formed,  and, 
preceded  by  the  band  and  headed  by  the  Mayor,  moved  toward 
the  designated  stands,  amid  salvos  of  artillery  and  accompanied  by 
thousands  of  citizens. 


OFFICERS. 


STAND    No.    1. 

Under  charge  of  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
JONATHAN   STURGES,  SAMUEL  SLOAN 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr. 


President* 

Hon.  GEORGE  OPDYKE,  Mayor  of  the  city. 


Vice-Presidents, 


John  T.  Henry, 
John  J.  Phelps, 
a.  lockwood, 
Stephen  Oambreleng, 
Elijah  F.  Purdy, 
Robert  'J'.  Haws, 
Edwards  Pierrepont, 
Hiram  Barney, 
Horace  Greeley, 
RuFus  F.  Andrews, 
A.  C.  Kingsland, 
James  Boorman, 
David  Dudley  Field, 
Samuel  R.  Betts, 
Nehemiah  Knight, 
Wm.  B.  Shipman, 
Cornelius  Yanderbilt, 
Edward  Learned, 
Simeon  Draper, 
Charles  P.  Daly, 
Abram  Wakeman, 
Charles  H.  Russell, 
Henry  E.  Davies, 
Peter  S.  Titus, 
W.  Y.  Brady, 
S.  B.  Chittenden, 
Charles  Butler, 
John  C.  Hamilton, 
Robert  Murray, 
Paul  Spofford, 
George  W.  Brown, 
Charles  Burkhalter, 
Greene  C.  Bronson, 
Sydney  Mason, 
Joseph  Wj\lker, 
James  Whiting, 


Daniel  P.  Tiemann, 
Morris  Franklin, 
Chas.  Yates, 
Chas.  W.  Sandford, 
Charles  Lamson, 
Charles  J.  Chipp, 
William  Watt, 

A.  Davidson, 
Henry  A.  Heiser, 
Charles  H.  Macy, 

B.  Westermann, 
Fred.  Willman, 
n.  roseman. 
Bernhard  Cohen, 
Henry  Bruggman, 
Joseph  Lawrence, 
George  T.  Elliott, 
George  F.  Thomae, 
Samuel  Wetmore, 
Wm.  G.  Lambert, 
Edwin  Hoyt, 
William  Oothout, 
Oliver  S.  Strong, 
Isaac  Sherman,   ' 
Jeremiah  Burns, 
Andrew  Carrigan, 
James  A.  Hamilton, 
George  Greer, 
Richard  M.  Hoe, 
FredijIrick  H.  Wolcott, 
Walden  Pell, 

Teunis  Quick, 
Hyman  Morange, 
George  B.  Butler, 
Jas.  W.  BeeKman, 
Eli  White, 
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John  Bailey, 
J.  M.  Marsh, 
Charles  Nelson, 
John  J.  Bradley, 
Washington  Smith, 
Wm.  H.  Anthon, 
David  Belden, 
Amos  Bobbins, 
0.  Y.  Wemple, 
John  R.  Brady, 
John  J  Cisco, 
E.  Delafield  Smith, 
Georgk  Denison, 
John  P.  Crosby, 
Nathan  Chandler, 
j.  s.  bosworth, 
Charles  G.  Cornell, 
James  Moncrief, 
Henry  Brewster, 
George  Starr, 
S.  S.  Wyckoff, 
James  Brooks, 
George  Bliss, 
Edward  S.  Jaffray, 
Thomas  Lawrence, 
Henry  Hilton, 
Clarence  A.  Seward, 
George  F.  Nesbitt, 
George  P.  Putnam, 
Erastus  C.  Benedict, 
Thomas  Stevenson, 
Morgan  Jones, 
William  F.  Havemeyer, 
Nathaniel  Hayden, 
Joseph  Hoxie, 
Eleazar  Parmly, 
Ira  a.  Allen, 
Geo.  F.  Talman, 
Ben  J.  F.  Manierre, 

C.  C.  PiNCKNEY, 

Richard  Busteed, 
James  Kelly, 
Charles  S.  Spencer, 
Levi  Apgar, 
William  0.  Wetmore, 
Alex.  H.  Keech, 
H.  N.  Willhelm, 
E.  Weil  Yan  Genesback, 

A.  Windmuller, 
Frederick  Kuhne, 

D.  Lichtenstein, 
M.  Levin, 
Andrus  Whilman, 
John  Hayward, 

B.  W.  Osborne, 
Daniel  Slate, 
Daniel  Wells, 
P.  Pfeiffer, 


William  W.  Todd, 
J.  PiERREPONT  Morgan, 
C.  H.  Marshall,  Jr., 
Henry  Yandewater, 
M.  D.  Gale, 
John  Hayward, 

C.  H.  Sand, 

R.  Yonder  Heydt, 
N.  Wheeler, 
J.  B.  Cornell, 
Charles  Steinway, 
Ernest  Predt, 
Joseph   Balestier, 
Rudolph  Dulon, 
Otto  Ernst, 
David  Miller, 
M.  S.  Dunham, 
Max  Schaffer, 
Charles  Taylor, 
Henry  Seaman, 
J.  Penniman, 
Latham  Parker, 
Nath.  Worley, 
Enoch  Chamberlain, 
Wm.  H.  Webb, 
Henry  S.  Smith, 
James  Horn, 
Philip  Hamilton, 
Warren  Ward, 

D.  A.  Wood, 
Wade  B.  Worrall, 
John  H.  Williams, 
Frederick  Reichfuss, 
Eugene  S.  Ballin, 
John  Watson, 
Benjamin  Floyd, 
Julius  Brill, 
AVilliam  a.  Kobbe, 
Charles  Schaffner, 
Theodore  J.  Glaubensklee, 
Leopold  Bierwith, 
Sigismund  Kauffman, 
Edward  Byrnes, 

Henry  A.  Casseleer, 
Louis  Naumann, 
William  Aufermann, 
John  C.  Brant, 
Isaac  G.  Ogden, 
OLIVER  Hold  EN, 
Elias  Howe,  Jr., 
James  K.  Pell, 
Nath'l  W.  Burtis, 

A.  MiCHELBACKER, 

Philip  Frankenheimer, 
A.  Menzesheimer, 
Charles  Cludius, 
William  Scharfenberg, 
William  Tellinghause, 
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John  Brooks, 
John  E.  Gavitt, 
F.  E.  Wellington, 
Seth  B.  Hunt, 

Fkank  E.  Howe, 
EicHARD  Berry, 
James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Ezra  Nye, 


Isaac  Dayton, 
Alexander  Hamilton, 
John  Hogan, 
•Robert  Bayard, 
Samuel  Hotaling, 
J.  M.  Olesen, 
Sigismund  Waterman, 
William  0.  Prime, 


Secretaries. 


John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 
John  M.  White, 
Frederick  Sturges, 
Wm.  S.  Opdyke, 
Edward  A.  Wetmore, 
Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Brockholst  Cutting, 
Francis  A.  Stout, 
Edward  King, 
William  F.  Gary,  Jr., 
James  W.  Underhill, 
Petkr  Marik, 
Charles  G.  Clark, 
Alexander  Becker, 
James  E.  Mauran, 
Oruger  Oakley, 
William  J.  Todd, 
Washington  Murray, 
J.  Howard  Wainwright, 
G.  Norman  Lieber, 
Murray  Hoffman, 
George  McO.  Miller, 
Henry  Winthrop, 
Geo.  F.  Betts, 
Wm.  F.  Smith, 


Sidney  Webster, 

R.  Fulton  Crary, 

Lewis  Carr, 

Joseph  H.  Choate, 

N.  W.  Howell, 

James  Couper  Lord, 

Stuyvesant  LeRoy, 

Ethan  Allen, 

Robert  Morris  Vandenheuvel, 

John  McClave, 

Oscar  Schmidt, 

John  H.  White, 

Charles  H.  Tyler, 

Samuel  W.  Tubes, 

Joseph  Howard,  Jr., 

Theodore  Tilton, 

John  J.  White, 

Wm.  H.  Everett, 

Wm.  H.  Peet, 

Jas.  H.  Frothingham, 

Chas.  E.  Stevens, 

Clinton  Rice, 

David  Rowland, 

Floyd  Smith, 

B.  H.  Howard. 


PROGRAMME    OF    PROCEEDINGS. 


STAND    No.    1. 


Salutes  of  Artillery,  by  the  Anthoist  Light  Battery,  and 
by  the  AVorkmejst  employed  by  Henry  Brewster  &  Co. 

1.  Grand  March  by  Mendelssohn,  by  Helmsmuller's  Grand  Band. 

2.  Jonathan  Sturges  will  call  the  meeting  to  order,  read  the 

Call  for  the  Meeting,  and  conduct  to  the  Chair,  Hon. 
GEOEGB  OPDYKE,  Mayor  of  the  City. 

3.  Denning  Duer  will  read  the  list  of  Yice-Presidents  and  Sec- 

retaries. 

4.  Hon.  George  Opdyke,  Chairman,  will  address  the  meeting. 

5.  Dayid  Dudley  Field  will  read  the  Address  adopted  by  the 

Convention  of  Committees. 

6.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  will  read  the  Eesolutions  adopted 

by  the  Convention  of  Committees. 

7.  Song  on  our  Country  and  our  Flag,  by  Francis  Lieber  ;  sung 

by  Grand  Chorus  with  band  accompaniment. 

8.  Charles  King  will  address  the  meeting. 

9.  William  Boss  Wallacij  will  read  an  Ode,  composed  for  the 

occasion — "Keep  Step  to  the  Music  of  Union." 

10.  Music — Star-Spangled  Banner. 

11.  Hiram  Walbridge  will  address  the  meeting. 

12.  Music — Hail  Columbia. 

13.  Senator  Spinola  will  address  the  meeting. 

14.  Music—Hail  to  the  Chief. 
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Mr.  Jonathan  Stubges  called  the  meeting  to  order,  read  the 
call  of  the  meeting,  and  conducted  to  the  chair  Hon.  George 
Opdyke,  Mayor  -of  the  city,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  people. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Denning  Duer,  John  Austin  Stevens, 
Jr.,  read  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries,  which  was 
adopted. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  GEORGE  OPDYKE. 

Fellow-Citizens — We  have  assembled  for  a  high  and  holy  pur- 
pose. We  come  to  renew  our  vows  at  the  altar  of  patriotism  ;  and  at 
what  place  so  fitting  as  in  the  presence  of  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Washington  ?  [Cheers.]  We  come  to  reaffirm  our  earnest 
devotion  to  our  country  ;  to  pledge  our  lives  and  all  that  we  possess  in 
defence  of  the  Constitution  and  Union  which  our  fathers  bequeathed  to 
us,  and  to  declare  our  unalterable  determination  to  defend  them  to  the 
last,  not  merely  against  the  assaults  of  traitors,  but  if  need  be  against 
a  world  in  arms.  [Cheers.]  Come  what  may,  whether  disaster  or  suc- 
cess, we  are  determined  to  "  fight  on,  and  fight  ever,"  until  a  glorious 
and  enduring  triumph  shall  crown  our  efibrts.     [Cheers.] 

We  are  here,  too,  to  denounce  treason  and  to  disown  political  fellow- 
ship with  all  who  sympathize  with  it.  We  have  no  toleration  for  those 
who,  without  provocation,  have  drenched  our  country  in  blood,  in  a 
fiendish  attempt  to  overthrow  a  Government  at  once  the  mildest  and 
most  beneficent  that  human  wisdom  ever  devised.  History  records  no 
blacker  crime  against  society.  In  a  contest  with  such  a  foe  there  can  be 
no  middle  or  neutral  ground.  All  who  are  not  earnestly  opposed  to 
these  enemies  of  their  country  and  of  the  human  race,  must  be  regarded 
as  participators  in  their  guilt ;  all  who  apologize  for  their  crime  must 
share  in  the  infamy  that  awaits  them.  IN  or  are  there  any  grounds  of 
compromise  with  such  an  enemy.  Unconditional  submission  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  they  have  contemned,  is  the  only  basis  of  recon- 
ciliation that  honor  or  safety  will  permit  us  to  ofier  them.     [Cheers.] 

We  are  here  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  President,  and  all  others 
charged  with  the  duty  of  suppressing  this  infamous  rebellion  ;  to  declare 
to  the  Administration  our  confidence  in  its  honesty,  ability  and  single- 
ness of  purpose ;  to  bid  it  be  of  good  cheer,  for  the  people,  regardless  of 
all  party  affinities,  have  resolved  that  the  Union  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served, [loud  cheers  ;]  and  that  to  this  end,  and  the  speedy  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  they  are  prepared  to  stand  as  one  man  in  support  of  the 
Administration  in  every  advancing  step  it  may  take  in  earnestness 
of  effort,  and  in  the  employment  of  every  means  justified  by  the  usages 
of  war.     [Cheers.] 

But,  above  all,  we  are  here  to  rekindle  the  half-slumbering  patriotism 
of  our  countrymen,  and  to  urge  them  to  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  call 
of  the  Government  for  additional  volunteers.  A  bitter  and  relentless  foe 
is  striking  at  its  vitals,  and  appealing  to  the  enemies  of  free  government 
everywhere  to  aid  in  the  unholy  Avork.  Their  efforts  will  fail  utterly  aud 
hopelessly.     But  to  make  that  failure  quick,  sure,  and  overwhelming,  let 
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there  be  a  general  uprising  and  arming  throughout  the  loyal  States ;  and 
let  this  be  followed  by  a  prompt  forward  movement  of  the  armies  of  the 
Union,  so  strong  and  irresistible  that  the  armed  traitors  will  be  quickly 
driven  to  choose  between  flight  and  unconditional  submission.  [Enthu- 
siastie  cheerins:.] 

D.  D.  Field,  being  called  upon  by  the  Chair,  read  the  following 

ADDRESS, 

Adopted  and  recommended  by  the  Convention  of  Committees. 

The  war  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged  is  not  a  war 
of  conquest,  but  purely  of  defcDce.  We  are  fighting  for  that 
which  we  received  from  our  fathers:  for  the  Union,  which  was 
freely  entered  into  by  all  the  parties  to  it ;  for  the  Constitution, 
which  is  older  than  this  generation,  which  was  made,  in  part,  by 
the  rebel  States,  and  which  every  rebel  leader  has  oftentimes 
sworn  to  support.  We  did  not  resist  till  our  forbearance  was 
imputed  to  pusillanimity ;  we  did  not  strike  till  we  had  been 
struck ;  and  when  we  took  up  arms,  we  sought  only  to  retake  that 
which  had  been  taken  from  us  by  force,  or  surrendered  by  an 
imbecile  or  traitorous  President  and  Cabinet. 

The  Eebellion  had  no  cause  or  pretext  which  was  even  plausible. 
Misgovernment  by  the  Federal  power  was  not  even  pretended, 
nor  any  just  apprehension  of  misgovernment,  for,  though  a  Presi- 
dent had  been  chosen  whose  opinions  were  hostile  to  the  extension 
of  Slavery,  the  other  departments  of  the  Grovernment  were  so 
constituted  that  no  legislation  hostile  to  the  South  could  have 
been  perfected.  The  Eebels  revolted,  therefore,  against  a  Grov- 
ernment w^hich  themselves  or  their  fathers  had,  of  their  free  choice, 
created  for  them,  whose  powers  they  had  generally  wielded,  and 
w^hose  offices  they  had  for  the  greater  part  filled. 

What  this  rebellion  was  for  is  declared  by  the  Constitution 
which  the  rebels  immediately  adopted  for  themselves,  and  to 
which  they  invited  the  adhesion  of  the  loyal  States.  That  instru- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  their  manifesto.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  these  two 
important  additions — the  perpetual  servitude  of  the  African  race, 
and  the  inalienable  right  of  each  State  to  secede  from  the  rest 
at  will.     Slavery  and  secession  are  the  two  corner-stones  of  the 
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rebel  constitution,  the  differences  between  that  and  our  own,  and, 
of  course,  the  only  causes  and  objects  of  the  rebellion. 

Whoever,  therefore,  either  in  this  country,  or  in  Europe,  sym- 
pathizes with  the  rebels,  or  abets  them,  must  justify  the  taking  up  of 
arms  and  filling  the  land  with  distress  and  slaughter,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  perpetual  right  of  slavery,  and  the  perpetual 
right  of  secession.  The  bare  statement  of  the  proposition,  so  far 
as  slavery  is  concerned,  should  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  argument. 
In  this  age  of  the  world,  under  the  influ^ence  of  our  Christian 
civilization,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  set  of  men  should  dare 
to  proclaim  perpetual  human  servitude  as  a  fundamental  article  of 
their  social  compact,  or  that  any  other  man  should  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  world  to  justify  or  even  to  tolerate  them.  In 
respect  to  the  assumed  right  of  secession,  the  argument  is  short 
and  conclusive.  Our  Constitution  established  a  Government  and 
not  a  league  :  that  was  its  purpose ;  the  aim  of  its  founders  to 
make  it  a  Grovernment  indissoluble  and  immortal,  was  as  clearly 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  instrument,  and  of  contempora- 
neous writings,  as  it  was  possible  to  express  it. 

That  man  must  be  most  ignorant  of  American  history  and  law, 
who  does  not  know  that  the  idea  of  a  league  or  partnership  is 
wholly  foreign  to  our  constitutional  system.  The  union  between 
England  and  Scotland  is  as  much  a  league  or  partnership,  as  the 
union  between  New- York  and  Virginia,  and  when  Englishmen 
talk  of  the  right  of  Virginia  to  self-government,  let  them  ask 
themselves  if  they  think  Scotland  has  a  right  to  secede  from  Eng- 
land at  will. 

So  much  for  the  legal  right-^now  for  the  political  necessity. 
The  secession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  can  no  more  be  admitted,  considered  as  a  question  of  policy 
alone,  than  could  the  secession  of  Wales  from  England,  or  Bur- 
gundy from  France  ;  nay,  more,  it  would  be  possible  for  France  to 
exist  as  a  powerful  empire,  without  a  foot  of  the  old  domain  of  the 
Burgundian  princes;  and  England  might  be  powerful  and  re- 
spected, though  the  Welsh  in  their  mountains  still  maintained  their 
independence.  But  such  is  the  shape  of  this  continent,  and  the 
net-work  of  waters  which  flow  through  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
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sippi  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  one  part  of  the  great  valley 

cannot  secede  from  the  other.     Providence  has  written  its  eternal 

decree  upon  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  our  continent,  that  the 

.  north-western  and  the  south-western  States  shall  be  forever  joined. 

But  if  it  were  possible  to  be  otherwise — if  several  independent 
communities,  withou.t  any  national  tie,*  could  exist  side  by  side  in 
the  great  basin  of  our  continent — they  would  be  rivals,  and  from 
rivals  would  become  enemies,  warring  with  each  other,  seeking 
foreign  alliances,  obstructing  each  other's  prosperity,  and  assailing 
each  other's  power.  The  great  experiment  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment would  have  failed  ;  an  experiment  depending  for  its  success 
upon  the  possibility  of  uniting  the  independent  action  of  separate 
States  in  respect  to  the  greater  number  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, with  the  action  of  a  national  government  upon  all  matters 
of  common  concern. 

If,  as  we  believe,  the  fate  of  Eepublican  Government  in  America 
is  to  determine  whether  a  great  country  can  be  governed  by  any 
other  than  the  monarchical  form,  with  its  concomitants  of  privileged 
classes,  and  standing  armaments  ;  and,  of  course,  whether  this 
country  of  ours  is  to  continue  to  be  the  asylum  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed  of  all  countries ;  there  can  be  no  greater  question  presented 
to  any  people  than  that  now  presented  to  u.s  ;  none  in  which  the 
millions  of  this  continent,  and  of  Europe,  are  more  deeply  con- 
cerned. If  such  a  sacrifice  were  necessary,  the  tliirty  millions  who 
now  inhabit  these  States  could  do  nothing  so  useful  or  sublime  as 
to  give  themselves  and  all  that  they  have,  that  they  might  leave 
this  broad  land  under  one  free,  indissoluble,  republican  govern- 
ment, opening  wide  its  arms  to  the  people  of  all  lands,  and  promis- 
ing happy  homes  to  hundreds  of  millions  for  scores  of  ages. 

We  are  persuaded  that  there  has  never  been  a  struggle  between 
authority  and  rebellion,  whose  issues  involved  more  of  good  or  ill 
to  the  human  race.  We  are  fighting  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but 
for  our  fellow-men,  and  for  the  millions  who  are  to  come  after  us. 
These  are  scenes  in  the  great  war  of  opinion,  which  began  before 
the  century  opened,  and  which  will  be  ended  only  when  it  shall 
be  decided  whether  government  is  for  the  few  or  the  many. 

We  do  not  war  with  monarchical  governments,  or  monarchical 
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principles.  They  may  be  the  best  for  some  countries.  The  Re- 
pubhcan  form  of  government  is  the  one  we  prefer  for  ourselves, 
and  for  that,  in  its  purity,  and  its  strength,  we  are  offering  up  our 
substance,  and  pouring  out  our  blood  like  water.  We  are  contend- 
ing for  that  scheme  of  government  fof  which  Washington  and  the 
rest  of  the  Fathers  took  n.p  arms ;  for  the  integrity  of  our  country, 
for  our  national  existence,  for  the  Christian  civilization  of  our  land, 
for  our  commerce,  our  arts,  our  schools  ;  for  all  those  earthly  things 
which  we  have  been  taught  most  to  cherish  and  respect. 

Such  being  the  magnitude  of  the  stakq  in  this  contest,  can  it  be 
wondered  at,  that  we  feel  that  all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  can  do, 
should  be  given  to  our  country  in  this  its  great  hour  of  trial.  If 
there  be  a  man  among  us  who  does  not  feel  thus,  he  should 
leave  us.  We  cannot  endure  the  thought  of  a  traitor  in  the 
midst  of  ns.  For  ourselves,  we  are  willing  to.  make  every 
sacrifice  necessary  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  Government.  It 
can  have  all  the  resources  of  twenty  millions  of  people.  All  we 
ask  of  it  is,  that  it  shall  use  them  quickly,  vigorously  and  wisely. 
Let  us  have  no  disunited  counsels,  no  uncertain  policy,  no  insuf- 
ficient armaments,  no  paltering  with  rebellion.  The  crisis  is  most 
serious  and  imminent.  The  nation  is  not  in  a  mood  for  trifling. 
It  believes  that  the  surest  means  of  su.ppressing  the  rebellion  are 
the  best.  It  complains  only  of  delays,  vacillation,  weakness.  To 
wishes  the  strength  of  the  nation  to  be  collected,  and  when 
collected,  used,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  revolt  remain.  We  know 
that  we  have  the  men  and  the  means ;  we  only  demand  of  the 
Government  that  it  do  what  it  is  bound  to  do,  use  them  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  with  well-considered  plan,  under  the  lead 
of  the  wisest  counsel  and  the  most  skillful  command. 

This  rebellion  is  a  matter  between  ourselves  and  the  rebels. 
No  person  other  than  an  American  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  If 
another  intrudes  into  it,  we  must  regard  and  treat  him  as  an 
enemy.  And  if  any  foreign  Government,  forgetting  its  own 
duties,  attempts  to  interfere  in  our  affairs,  the  attempt  must  be 
repelled,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  repelled,  with  that  firmnefes  and 
spirit  which  become  the  American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives.    If  there  be  anything  about  which  we  are  all  agreed,  it  is 
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the  wisdom  of  our  traditional  policy,  that  we  will  not  interfere  in 
the  affiiirs  of  other  nations,  nor  allow  their  interference  in  ours. 
To  the  maintenance  of  this  policy  the  nation  is  devoted,  and  the 
Grovernment  can  count  on  the  unanimous  support  of  our  people. 

Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  actual  rebellion  and  the  possibility  of 
foreign  intervention  make  it  necessary  that  the  whole  loyal  people 
of  this  country  should  be  banded  together  as  one  man,  for  the 
defence  of  all  they  hold  most  dear,  we  here  pledge  ourselves  to 
each  other,  to  Congress,  and  to  the  President,  that,  with  all  our 
resources,  we  will  support  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war,  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor,  till  the  rebellion  is  utter- 
ly overcome,  and  its  leaders  brought  to  merited  punishment. 

The  Address  was  adopted  hj  acclamation. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  next  read  the  following 
RESOLUTIONS, 
Adopted  and  recommended  by  the  Convention  op  Committees. 

Whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New-York,  convened 
on  the  20th  of  April,  1861,  it  was  resolved  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  then  opened  by  the  rebels, 
with  all  the  means  in  our  power ;  and  whereas,  nothing  has  since 
occurred  to  change  our  opinions,  or  our  determination  then  ex- 
pressed, but  everything  to  confirm  them;  and  whereas,  after  a 
series  of  successes  to  the  Federal  arms,  interrupted  only  by  a  few 
temporary  reverses,  the  casualties  of  war  have  reduced  the  effective 
strength  of  the  regiments  in  the  field,  so  that  recruits  are 
needed  to  fill  them  up  ;  and  whereas,  the  occupation  of  the  places 
repossessed  by  our  army  requires  an  additional  force,  and  the 
President  has  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  for  these 
reasons  another  meeting  of  citizens  has  been  called,  and  is  now 
assembled,  it  is  thereupon 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  all  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  of  April,  1861, 
hereby  declaring,  that  every  event  that  has  since  occurred  has  served  to 
strengthen  the  convictions,  then  held,  of  the  wickedness  of  this  rebellion,  and  the 
duty  of  all  loyal  citizens  to  suppress  it  with  the  strong  hand,  and  at  all  hazards. 

Resolved,  That  this  war  is  waged  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  for  the  overthrow 
only  of  the  disloyal;  that  we  seek iiot  to  enforce  any  claims  or  to  establish  any 
privileges  beyond  those  given  us  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers  ;  and  our  only 
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aim  and  purpose  have  been,  and  are  now,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  that 
Constitution,  over  every  foot  of  soil  where  it  ever  bore  sway,  with  not  a  line  in- 
terpolated, or  a  line  erased. 

Resolved^  That  we  are  for  the  union  of  the  States,  the  integrity  of  the 
Country,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  Government,  without  any  condition  or 
qualification  whatever ;  and  we  will  stand  by  them  and  uphold  them,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  at  every  necessary  sacrifice  of  life  or  treasure. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  recognize,  and  will  sedulously  maintain,  the  rights 
of  each  State  under  the  Constitution,  we  abhor  and  repudiate  the  doctrine — fatal 
to  national  unity,  and  so  prolific  of  treason  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  among 
the  people — that  allegiance  is  due  to  the  State,  and  not  to  the  United  States  ; 
holding  it  as  a  cardinal  maxim,  that  to  the  United  States,  as  a  collective  Govern- 
ment, is  due  the  primary  allegiance  of  all  our  people  ;  and  that  any  State  or  con- 
federation of  States,  which  attempts  to  divert  it,  by  force  or  otherwise,  is  guilty 
of  the  greatest  of  crimes  against  humanity  and  our  National  Union. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  the  Government  the  exercise  of  its  utmost 
skill  and  vigor,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  unity  of  design,  comprehensiveness 
of  plan,  a  uniform  policy  and  the  stringent  use  of  all  the  means  within  its 
reach,  consistent  with  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

Resolmd,  That  we  acknowledge  but  two  divisions  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  this  crisis  ;  those  who  are  loyal  to  its  constitution  and  every  inch  of  its 
soil,  and  are  ready  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the 
maintenance  of  civil  liberty  within  it,  and  those  who  openly  or  covertly  endeavor 
to  sever  our  country,  or  to  yield  to  the  insolent  demand  of  its  enemies  ;  that  we 
fraternize  with  the  former,  and  detest  the  latter  ;  and  that,  forgetting  all  former 
party  names  and  distinctions,  we  call  upon  all  patriotic  citizens  to  rally  for  one 
undivided  country,  one  flag,  one  destiny. 

Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  its  people,  with  an 
occasional  exception  among  the  reckless  inhabitants  where  this  rebellion  was  fos- 
tered, have  wisely  and  studiously  avoided  all  interference  with  the  concerns  of 
other  nations,  asking,  and  usually  enjoying,  a  like  non-interference  with  their 
own,  and  that  such  is,  and  should  continue  to  be,  its  policy  ;  that  the  intimations 
of  a  contemplated  departure  from  this  sound  rule  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  by  an  intervention  in  our  present  struggle,  is  as  unjust 
to  them  as  it  would  be  to  us,  and  to  the  great  principles  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending ;  but  we  assure  them,  with  a  solemnity  of  conviction  which  admits  of  no 
distrust  or  fear,  and  from  a  knowledge  of,  and  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  spirit  and 
fortitude  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen,  that  any  attempt  thus  to  intervene,  will 
meet  a  resistance  unparalleled  in  its  force,  unconquerable  in  its  persistence,  and 
fatal  to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  aid  ;  and  that  it  will  tend  only  to  strengthen 
and  elevate  the  Eepublic. 

Resolved,  That  the  skill,  bravery  and  endurance  exhibited  by  our  army  and 
navy,  have  elicited  our  admiration  and  gratitude  ;  that  we  behold  in  these  quali- 
ties the  assurances  of  sure  and  speedy  success  to  our  arms,  and  of  rout  and  dis- 
comfiture to  the  rebels ;  that  we  urge  the  Government  to  aid  and  strengthen 
them  by  all  the  means  in  its  power,  and  carefully  to  provide  for  sick,  wounded 
and  disabled  soldiers  and  their  families  ;  to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased 
vigor  and  energy,  until  the  rebellion  is  utterly  crushed,  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
in  all  its  borders  restored,  and  every  rebel  reduced  to  submission,  or  driven  from 
the  land  ;  and  that  to  accomplish  these  ends,  we  pledge  to  our  rulers,  our  faith, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  lives. 
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Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  administration  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  measures  recommended  and  sanctioned  by  him  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  ;  that  we  sanction  as  wise  and  expedient  the  call  for  three  hundred 
thousand  more  troops,  and  earnestly  exhort  our  countrymen  to  rally  to  the 
standard  of  the  Union,  and  bear  it  aloft  until  it  shall  float  in  peace  and  security, 
and  be  everywhere  respected  and  honored. 

Resolved,  That  a  general  armament  is  required  by  every  consideration  of  policy 
and  safety,  and  the  Government  should  lose  no  time  infilling  up  our  armies 
and  putting  the  whole  sea-coast  in  a  state  of  complete  defence. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
New-York  to  offer  a  bounty  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  every  resident  of  the  city, 
who  shall  within  thirty  days  enlist  into  any  regiment  now  in  the  field. 

Which  were  nnanimonsly  adopted. 

The  next  performance  was  the  singing  of  ^'  Our  Country  and 
her  Flag,"  composed  by  Francis  Lieber.  For  this  purpose 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  song  were  scattered  among  the  crowd, 
being  thrown  from  the  main  stand.  The  effect  of  this  song,  by  a 
fall  chorus  of  manly  voices,  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
band,  was  very  striking.    The  air  is  that  of  a  glorious  old  anthem. 

A    SONG- 
ON  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  HER  FLAG. 

BY     FRANCIS     LIEBER. 

Sung  at  the  Meeting  of  Loyal  Citizens,  Union  Square,  New-York,  July  15, 1882. 
Tune — Gaudeamus  igitur. 

We  do  not  hate  our  enemy — 

May  God  deal  gently  with  us  all. 
We  love  our  land  ;  we  fight  her  foe  ; 

We  hate  his  cause,  and  that  must  fall. 

Our  country  is  a  goodly  land  ; 

We'll  keep  her  alway  whole  and  hale  ; 
Well  love  her,  live  for  her  or  die  ; 

To  fall  for  her  is  not  to  fail. 

Our  Flag!  The  Red  shall  mean  the  blood 

We  gladly  pledge  ;  and  let  the  White 
Mean  purity  and  solemn  truth, 

Unsullied  justice,  sacred  right. 

Its  Blue,  the  sea  we  love  to  plow, 

That  laves  the  heaven-united  land, 
Between  the  Old  and  Older  World, 

From  strand,  o'er  mount  and  stream,  to  strand. 
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The  Blue  reflects  the  crowding  stars, 

Bright  Union-emblem  of  the  free  ; 
Oome,  all  of  ye,  and  let  it  wave — 

That  floating  piece  of  poetry. 

Our  fathers  came  and  planted  fields, 

And  manly  Law,  and  schools  and  truth  ; 
They  planted  Self-Eule,  which  we'll  guard, 

By  word  and  sword,  in  age.  in  youth. 

Broad  Freedom  came  along  with  them 

On  History's  ever -widening  wings. 
Our  blessing  this,  our  task  and  toil ; 

For  "  arduous  are  all  noble  things." 

Let  Emp'ror  never  rule  this  land, 

Nor  fitful  Crowd,  nor  senseless  Pride. 
Our  Master  is  our  self-made  Law  ; 

To  him  we  bow,  and  none  beside. 

Then  sing  and  shout  for  our  free  land, 

For  glorious  Frebland's  victory  ; 
Pray  that  in  turmoil  and  in  peace 

Freeland  our  land  may  ever  be  ; 

That  faithful  we  be  found,  and  strong. 

When  History  builds  as  corals  build, 
Or  when  she  rears  her  granite  walls — 

Her  moles  with  crimson  mortar  filled. 

The  Chairman  introduced  Hon.  Chakles  King-,  who  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiastic  applause. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  HON.  CHAS.  KING,  LL.  D. 

Fellow-Citizens, — You  see  before  you  a  man  for  many  years  with- 
drawn by  the  nature  of  his  pursuits  from  all  political  affairs,  but  yet  with 
a  heart  that  beats  as  warmly  toward  the  interest,  and  welfare,  and  honor  of 
the  country,  as  the  youngest  in  this  vast  concourse.  [Cheers,]  I  come 
before  you,  therefore,  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  cause  common  to  every 
American  heart.  We  are  here  to-day  to  co-operate  in  putting  down  the 
most  wicked,  wanton,  causeless  rebellion  that  ever  offended  the  justice  of 
God  or  stained  the  annals  of  man.  [Applause.]  We  have  been  called 
upon  by  those  in  authority  to  send  forth  new  regiments  to  the  field,  and 
recruits  to  the  old  regiments  whom  the  fortune  of  war  has  decimated, 
and  we  come  together  now  to  pledge  ourselves,  that  so  far  as  each  one 
of  us  is  concerned,  those  men  shall  not  be  wanting,  and  those  regiments 
shall  be  fidled  up.  Can  there  be  a  more  sacred  cause  than  this  ?  Can 
anything  appeal  more  strongly  to  our  interests,  our  feelings,  our  honor, 
our  patriotism,  than  this  ?  Can  we  submit  to  the  shame  and  degrada- 
tion of  permitting  our  sons  and  our  brothers  -who  have  gone  forth  at 
their  country's  call,  to  stand  exposed  and  unaided,  to  be  cut  down  and 
decimated  by  the  enemy,  while  we  are  calmly  carrying  on  our  daily  avo- 
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cations  at  home  ?  [Cries  of  "  'No,  No."]  Surely  not ;  it  cannot  be  ! 
[Cries  of  "  ^  ever  1  Never !"]  Let  us  resolve  here,  once  for  all,  that  we 
will  support  our  brothers  in  the  field — that  we  will  put  everything  at 
hazard  to  conquer  the  Eebellion  and  re-establish  the  Union.  [Cheers.] 
We  have  heretofore  lacked  in  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  We  have  dealt  too  mildly  with  those  whom  but  a  little  while 
ago  we  regarded  as  our  friends.  They  are  no  longer  friends,  but  deadly 
enemies.  They  make  war  in  earnest.  They  omit  no  means  of  strength- 
ening their  hands  and  weakening  ours.  They  fight  with  no  remem- 
brance that  we  were  once  brothers.  Why,  then,  should  we  remember 
it  ?  They  fight  us  like  incarnate  fiends  ;  let  us,  at  least,  meet  them  as  our 
deadliest  foes.  [Applause.]  Let  us  now  go  forth  and  make  the  war  as 
fierce  and  bloody  as  it  is  possible  for  a  civilized  nation  to  make  it.  No 
moderation  is  shown  to  us  ;  let  us  show  none  to  them.  We  are  far  more 
powerful  in  numbers,  and  better  prepared  than  our  enemies.  We  have 
heretofore  acted  too  much  on  the  defensive  ;  let  us  now  act  on  the  ofien- 
sive.  [Cheers.]  Let  us  henceforth  strike  rapid  and  constant  blows — 
blows  that  shall  tell.  Let  us  no  longer  hear  that  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac is  "  safe."  Safe  !  Great  God  !  The  army  should  be  triumphant. 
[Loud  applause.]  We  have  no  criticism  to  make.  I  only  speak  com- 
mon-sense when  I  say  that  war  is  a  fierce  game  ;  that  they  only  prevail 
who  wage  it  in  earnest.  War  cannot  be  waged  in  silken  gloves.  When 
we  send  forth  our  armies,  it  must  be  understood  that  they  go  to  battle. 

Gentlemen,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  citizen  of  New- York,  older  than  any  one 
that  I  look  upon  here,  quite  as  much  interested  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  city  and  the  country  as  any  of  you.  Indeed,  I  have  done  almost  every- 
thing that  a  man  of  my  age  can  do  to  give  success  to  the  war.  I  have  sent 
sons  and  grandsons  to  it,  and  I  am  ready,  if  necessary,  to  go  myself.  [Loud 
cheers.]  And  I  promise  you  that  neither  of  those  sons  will  ever  dishonor 
the  name  he  bears  or  the  education  he  received.  [Cheers.]  They  are 
false  friends  and  pernicious  counselors  who,  in  so  great  a  cause  as  this, 
would  interpose  side  issues,  and  would  seek  to  advance  mean  and  misera- 
ble personal  or  party  aims  and  ambitions,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  jealousy  among  our  public  men,  whether  in  civil  or  military  life.  Let 
all  such  discussion — all  intermediate  questions  or  discussion,  which  of 
necessity  must  be  subordinate  to  the  great  and  vital  question  of  our  Na- 
tional existence,  which  is  now  in  the  debate  of  arms — be  postponed  till 
the  battle  is  won.  Then  there  will  be  a  great  nation — calm  in  conscious 
strength,  to  judge  and  to  determine  all  political  questions.  JVow,  let  there 
be  only  a  nation  of  soldiers,  resolved  upon  trampling  treason  in  the  dust, 
and  eager  and  earnest  for  aggressive  war.  Aggressive,  I  repeat,  in  every 
form  that  the  laws  of  war  permit.  Now  our  armies  in  the  field  are  made 
the  special  guardians  for  the  benefit  of  rebel  women  and  children — of  the 
property  which  the  husbands  and  fathers  have  abandoned  in  order  to  join 
the  rebel  army — and  upon  many  a  bloody  field  our  wounded  and  dying 
have  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  such  wayside  fare  and  nourishment  as 
the  chance  of  battle  left  for  them,  while  hard  by,  rebel  houses,  and  rebel 
gardens,  and  rebel  granaries,  abounding  in  comforts  which  might  have 
saved  life,  and  certainly  would  have  mitigated  suficring,  are  sacredly 
guarded  by  our  troops  foj  the  benefit  of  the  rebel  families.  This  may  be 
magnanimous,  but  it  is  not  war.    I  would  have  all  this  changed.  [Cheers.] 
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I  am  for  the  war  in  its  fiercest  form— always  and  in  all  things,  however, 
having  regard  to  our  own  character  and  superior  civilization.  [Applause.] 
Our  antagonists  claim  that  they  are  the  master  race,  and,  as  such,  entitled 
to  rule  the  land  and  give  law  to  the  baser  sort,  whom,  as  by  one  general 
term  of  reproach,  they  stigmatize  as  Yankee.  This  claim  of  superiority, 
indeed,  was  announced  in  a  recent  article  of  one  of  the  leading  newspa- 
pers in  Richmond,  as  among  the  determining  causes  of  this  rebellion.  We 
of  the  North,  it  was  said,  confident  in  our  numbers  and  wealth,  seemed 
to  forget  that  we  were  an  inferior  race,  and  to  be  disposed  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  chivalry,  and  set  up  for  ourselves ;  and  thence  the  neces- 
sity, it  was  argued,  that  the  master  race  should  assert  its  supremacy,  and 
bring  us  back  to  wonted  submissiveness.  The  Yankee  must  be  made  to 
take  off  his  hat  when  in  the  presence  of  a  Southern  gentleman  !  Perhaps 
so  !  But  before  that  lesson  is  learned,  a  good  many  Southern  heads  will 
fall.  Why,  in  every  element  that  constitutes  true  manhood — in  physical 
power,  in  educated  mind,  in  religious  instruction,  in  habits  of  self-com- 
mand, in  the  dignity  of  bread-winning  industry,  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  rights,  and  in  respect  for  the  rights  of  others — in  all  that  constitutes 
a  man  and  a  citizen — the  Northern  race  is  far,  very  far,  superior  to  the 
Southern  race.  [Cheers.]  With  this  moral  and  physical  superiority,  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  that,  admitting  equal  courage  on  both  sides,  (and 
that  is  a  generous  concession  to  the  South,)  with  our  great  preponder- 
ance of  numbers,  we  must,  when  once  fairly  aroused,  effectually  subdue 
them  ?     [Cheers  ] 

We  are  to  listen  to  no  talk  of  compromise,  of  negotiation,  and,  least  of 
all,  of  foreign  mediation.  Compromise  of  what  ?  Our  right  to  exist  as  a 
nation  ?  for  that  is  the  whole  question.  Negotiation  with  whom  ?  Rebels 
in  arms,  traitors  that  have  struck  at  the  bosom  of  our  common  mother  ! 
And  who  among  us  would  hsten  for  an  instant  to  mediation  on  the  part  of 
either  France  or  England  ?  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "  No  one !"]  Under 
what  pretence  of  right  shall  either  of  those  nations,  or  both  together,  ven- 
ture to  interfere  in  our  domestic  quarrel  ?  It  is  an  offensive  assumption 
of  European  superiority  which  we  will  not  brook.  We  are  a  people  of 
ourselves,  and  by  ourselves — competent  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  without 
the  aid  or  counsel  of  others — owing  allegiance  to  God — but  none  to  any 
earthly  powers — and  thoroughly  resolved  to  submit  to  no  dictation  or 
intervention  from  any  such  powers. 

No,  friends,  this  is  no  time  for  •  parley,  for  negotiation,  for  half-way 
measures  of  any  sort.  The  people  are  far  ahead  of  the  Government. 
They  are  in  earnest,  and  will  not  be  paltered  with  ;  they  mean  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  and  to  punish  the  traitors  with  the  most  condign 
punishment.  They  have  a  policy,  whoever  else  may  lack  one.  They 
mean  war,  in  earnest,  and  they  mean  that  war  deals  with  men  only  as 
friends  and  as  enemies.  [Applause.]  It  has  no  cognizance  of  political 
questions,  of  social  institutions  ;  it  deals  plainly  and  directly  with  men, 
and  the  only  question  it  asks  of  them,  without  regarding  race  or  color, 
is,  "  Are  you  for  us  or  against  us  ?"  If  for  us,  come  and  help  ;  if  against 
us,  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  you.  This  is  war,  according  to  com- 
mon-sense and  universal  usage.  A  general  in  the  field  is  bound  to  suc- 
ceed, and  in  orHer  to  that  to  use  all  lawful  means  conducive  to  success. 
He  may  take  the  life — none  deny  that— of  the   enemy.     Shall  he,  then, 
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hesitate   about  taking  his  property  whenever   and  wherever  it  can  be 
nseful  to  his  own  force  ?     [Cheers.] 

He  may  seize  his  crops,  his  cattle,  and  why  not  his  slaves  ?  What 
right  has  a  general  in  the  field  to  expose  our  sons  and  our  brothers  to 
the  horrors  of  unequal  war,  when  thousands  stand  ready  to  help  him  if 
he  will  only  say  the  word  ?  A  general  in  the  field  knows  nothing  of 
slavery — that  is  a  political  and  social  question,  with  which  it  is  none  of 
his  business  to  deal.  He  has  to  do  only  with  the  means  of  successfully 
prosecuting  war,  and  wherever  these  means  are  to  be  found  he  must  use  them. 
This  is  so  plain,  that  but  for  the  prejudice  of  color  none  would  hesitate 
about  it ;  and  yet  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  existence,  possibly,  of  this 
great  Continental  Republic,  the  lives  of  our  sons  and  brothers^  should 
depend  upon  a  question  of  complexion.  If  the  issue  be  between  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  slavery,  who  shall  hesi- 
tate ?  It  may,  indeed,  be — who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  ? — within  the  in- 
scrutable purposes  of  Providence  that,  whereas  all  this  great  disaster  and 
crime  arises  from  slavery  and  the  disappointed,  mad  ambition  of  slave- 
holding  leaders,  the  result  of  this  dire  conflict  shall  be  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  the  great  evil  which  has  thus  culminated  in  the  greater  crime  of 
rebellion  ? 

But  of  that  I  am  not  here  to  speak.  All  I  urge  is,  that  in  the  war  to 
the  death  we  use  all  the  means  whichj  according  to  all  the  usage  of 
civilized  war,  we  are  entitled  to  use  ;  and  that  while  our  adversaries  stop 
at  no  expedients  to  strengthen  their  hands,  we  shall  not  weaken  ours  by 
half-way,  halting,  mean  and  miserable  hesitations. 

See  to  it,  you  my  friends ;  let  us  all,  individually  and  collectively,  see 
to  it  that  henceforth  the  lightning's  flash  shall  tell  of  assault,  of  battle, 
of  victory — of  the  enemy  overthrown  and  subdued — of  our  old  and 
honored  flag  restored  in  all  its  amplitude  to  every  contested  point 
throughout  the  land — of  treason  vanquished^  and  of  the  Union  reafiSrmed 
and  consolidated.  Men  of  JSTew-York,  this  you  can  greatly  help  to  do. 
Fail  not,  then,  as  you  value  your  peace  on  earth,  your  hopes  of  Heaven. 
[Prolonged  applause.] 

After  music  bj  the  band,  Wm.  Eoss  Wallace  spoke,  with 

thrilling  and  dramatic  effect,  an  ode  prepared  by  him  for  the 

occasion.     The  following  is  the 

ODE 

BY   WILLIAM    ROSS    WALLACE. 

Keep  step  with  the  music  of  Union, 

The  music  our  ancestors  sung, 
When  States,  like  a  jubilant  chorus, 

To  beautiful  sisterhood  sprung  ! 
0  !  thus  shall  their  great  Constitution, 

That  guards  all  the  homis  of  the  land, 
A  mountain  of  freedom  and  justice, 

For  millions  eternally  stand. 

North  and  South,  East  and  West,  all  iinfurling 

One  Banner  alone  o'er  the  sod, 
One  voice  from  America  swelling 

In  ivorship  of  Liberty's  God ! 
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Keep  step  with  the  music  of  Union, 

"What  grandeur  its  flag  has  unrolled— 
For  the  loyal,  a  star-lighted  Heaven, 

For  traitors,  a  storm  in  each  fold  ! 
The  glorious  shade  of  Mount  Yernon 

Still  points  to  each  patriot's  grave. 
Still  cries — "  O'er  the  long  mighty  ages 

That  Eagle  of  Lexington  wave." 

North  and  South,  East  and  West,  ^x. 

Keep  step  with  the  music  of  Union, 

The  forests  have  sunk  at  the  sound, 
The  pioneer's  brows  been  with  triumph 

And  Labor's  broad  opulence  crowned  ; 
Oh  !  yet  must  all  giant  rude  forces 

Of  Nature  be  chained  to  our  cars — 
All  mountains,  lakes,  rivers  and  oceans 

Crouch  under  the  Stripes  and  the  Stars. 

North  and  South,  East  and  West,  ^c. 

Keep  step  with  the  music  of  Union, 

Thus  still  shall  we  nourish  the  light 
Our  fathers  lit  for  the  chained  nations 

That  darkle  in  Tyranny's  night ! 
The  blood  of  the  whole  world  is  with  us, 

O'er  ocean  by  Tyranny  hurled, 
And  they  who  would  dare  to  insult  us 

Shall  sink  with  the  wrath  of  the  world. 

North  and  South,  East  and  West,  ^c. 

Keep  step  "with  the  music  of  Union, 

All  traitors  shall  fall  at  our  march. 
But  patriots  bask  in  the  blessing 

Flashed  down  from  yon  heavenly  arch ! 
Then  hurrah  for  the  Past  with  its  glory  ! 

For  the  strong,  earnest  Present,  hurrah  ! 
And  a  cheer  for  the  starry  browed  Future 

With  Freedom,  and  Virtue,  and  Law. 

North  and  South,  East  and  West  all  unfurling 

One  Banner  alone  o^er  the  sod, 
One  voice  from  America  swelling 

In  worship  of  Liberty's  God  ! 

SPEECH  OF  GEN.  HIRAM  WALBRIDGE. 

Gen.  Walbridge  was  tlien  introduced,  by  Ms  Honor  the  Mayor ; 

who  observed,  that  he  would  present  to  them  their  distinguished 

fellow-citizen,  who  as  early  as  April,  1861,  was  in  favor  of  calling, 

at  once,  six  hundred  thousand   men  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 

Gen.  Walbridge  said  : — 

Me.  Mayor,  Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens  : 

Fourteen  months  ago,  from  this  very  platform,  the  city  of  New- York, 
in  the  presence  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  loyal  citizens,  declared  that 
she  would  not  sit  tamely  by  and  behold  a  wicked,  reckless,  malignant 
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minority  consummate  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the  only  representative 
constitutional  Government  on  earth.  "When  she  fixed  this  determination, 
and  announced  her  will,  eleven  rebellious  States  had  attempted  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the  Federal  Government ;  had  torn  from  the  forts, 
arsenals,  magazines  and  harbors  within  their  limits  the  banner  of  the  con- 
stitutional Union.  This  reckless,  rampant  treason,  though  long  threat- 
ened, took  the  civilized  world  by  surprise  ;  and,  as  the  conspirators  by 
thousands  poured  their  muiderous  hail  of  shot  and  shell  upon  that  thirsty, 
half-famished  garrison  at  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  seventy  exhausted  but 
loyal  men,  they  little  realized  that  throughout  the  whole  Christian  world 
they  were  calling  silently  into  exercise  forces  wholly  beyond  human 
control ;  for  that  man  must  be  an  atheist,  or  have  no  soul,  who  does  not 
realize,  that  since  that  first  event  God  himself  has  been  manifest  in  the 
moral  and  political  phenomena  which  this  great,  loyal  nation  now  pre- 
sents, and  statesmen,  and  philosophers,  and  generals,  will  begin  to  reason 
right  and  act  right,  when  they  realize  this  great  truth.  The  establishment 
of  free  institutions  on  this  continent  toward  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  human  race,  was  second  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  their  dismemberment  and  overthrow  is  reserved  only  to  Jehovah 
himself. 

Fellow-citizens,  when  last  we  met  here,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I 
have  referred,  bold,  rank,  audacious  treason  pervaded  almost  every 
department  of  the  Federal  service.  Army,  navy,  embassadors  to  foreign 
courts,  collectors  of  customs,  postmasters,  the  very  defences  at  Wash- 
ington, limited  as  they  were,  could  not  then  be  relied  upon.  The  nation 
trembled  for  the  satety  of  the  national  capital ;  the  personal  safety  of 
the  President  was  endangered  even  in  the  Executive  mansion.  Consterna- 
tion and  despair  briefly  ruled  the  hour.  How  stands  the  matter  now  ? 
The  capital  is  secured  ;  the  rebels  are  trembling  for  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  their  entire  coast,  while  we  have  New  Orleans  and  Nashville. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  then  on  the  verge  of 
rebellion,  are  secured;  Virginia,  then  completely  in  the  grasp  of  the 
rebels,  has  become  loyal  in  the  greater  portion  of  her  territorial  extent. 
Over  eight  hundred  thousand  troops  have  been  called  into  the  field, 
armed,  equipped,  and  provided,  equal  to  any  army  ever  before  called  into 
service ;  a  navy,  like  Pallas,  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  seems  to  have 
sprung  at  once  into  complete  existence ;  three  thousand  miles  of  coast 
have  been  blockaded,  and  a  landing  has  been  efiected  upon  the  soil  of 
that  pestiferous  State,  which  first  instigated  and  finally  produced  this 
wicked  rebellion.  I  would  that  we  could  here  have  first  made  our 
terrible  visitation  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  quelling  the  treason,  firmly  believing,  had  that  been  done,  the  border 
States  would  never  have  hesitated  in  their  allegiance.  Twenty  millions 
of  people  are  on  the  one  side,  backed  by  the  consciousness  they  are 
contending  for  the  integrity  and  maintenance  of  the  Government  from 
which  they  have  achieved  greatness  and  commanded  respect  throughout 
the  world.  Eight  millions  of  rebels  oppose  them.  The  grounds  of 
the  contest  are  clearly  defined — treason,  revolt  and  anarchy  are  on 
the  one  side;  liberty,  security  and  prosperity  on  the  other.  Great 
as  is  the  disparity  in  wealth  and  numbers,  the  traitors  thus  far  have 
maintained  the  unequal  contest.     But  the  end  is  not  yet.     An  additional 
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300,000  troops  have  been  called  into  requisition  by  our  exigencies.     This 
patriotic  action  of  the   Government  must  be  sustained,  traitors  at  home 
must  be  punished,  spies  and  informers  must  be  annihilated,  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  and  condign  punishment  afterward  inflicted  upon  all 
who  have  taken  this  period  in  our  history  to  fatten  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Republic.     A  broad  and  beneficent  statesmanship  must  be  adopted, 
and  the  policy  of  the   Government  must  be  borne   upon  our  victorious 
standards  as  they  advance  into  the  rebel  territory.     That  policy  should 
be    broad,  national    and   statesmanlike ;  but  it  should   be    so   rapid,  so 
powerful,  so  wise,  and  so  energetic,  that  the  national  Hfe  will  survive,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution  in  the  rebellious  States  be  recognized,  if 
to  accomplish  it  every  existing  institution,  order,  monopoly,  or  privilege, 
should  be  swept  before  our  advancing  hosts.     Rights  should  be  recognized, 
privileges  discarded,  and  the  authority  of  the  United  States  floating  again 
over  its   former   territorial   limits,  its   flag  everywhere   emblazoned  in 
characters  of  living  light — "  The  Union,  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 
It  is  to  be  seriously  deplored  that  at  this  juncture  our  fears  are  appealed 
to  lest   the   proportions  of  this   contest  shall   be   largely  augmented  by 
some  efforts  at  intervention  from  foreign  powers,  which  may  result  in 
collision  in  our  present  domestic  dissensions.     From  the  first  dawning  of 
our  domestic    dissensions  the   governing  class  in  England  have  desired, 
not  their   repression,  but  their  increase,  and  have  actively  sympathized 
with  these  internal  traitors  to  dismember  our  Government.     They  thus 
hope  to  render  the  people  of  North  America  as  impotent  to  oppose  their 
political  and  commercial  .domination  as    similar   domestic   contentions 
have   already  reduced   the .  people  of  the   South   American   Republics. 
Hence  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  rebellion  the  English  ministry 
made  haste  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  belligerents,  and  to  place  them  on 
the   same   level   as   the  Government   against  which   they  had   rebelled. 
Intervene  to  make  peace  !     Intervention  will  deluge  the  earth  with  blood. 
This  country  cannot   be  dismembered  but  by  subjugation,  amid  seas  of 
blood   and   oceans  of  flame.     Never.     England   and   France   combined, 
with  what  is  left  of  the  rebels,  cannot  subjugate  and  dismember  the  United 
States.     In   such    an  atrocious  attempt  every  lover  of  liberty  and  fair 
dealing    in  Europe  will   be  our  friend ;  every  hater  of  British  tyranny 
will  be   our  friend ;    every   hater   of    Napoleon   will   be   our   friend ; 
the    Pope  would  rejoice   to    see   the    end   of    a   dynasty   which  seeks 
his    degradation ;    Venice    would    find    herself    a    part    of   Italy,    and 
Austria  would  find  a  compensation  in  exemption  from  future  dangers  on 
the  Rhine,  and   in  a  division  with   Russia  of  the  "  sick  man's   estate." 
Intervene  for  humanity  !     Transparent   falsehood  1     The   United   States 
will  neither   be   subjugated  or  dismembered   while  the   loyal  American 
people  remain  true  to  their  Revolutionary  origin.     But  as  becomes  wise 
and  practical  men,  we  should  closely  examine  the  means  of  assault  and 
the  means  of  defence  if  this  burden  should  be  forced  upon  us ;  and  here 
again  we  shall  witness  abundant  opportunity  for  confidence  and  hope.     It 
is  fair  to  assume,  should  intervention  ever  come,  the  two  Western  powers 
of  France  and  England  will    act  in  unison,  as   they  did  in  the  Crimean 
war,  and  as  they  have  recently  co-operated  with  Spain  by  intervening 
with  the  internal  aff'airs  of  Mexico.     These  two  powers  combined  possess 
a  large  army.     If  undisturbed,  in  from  eight  to  nine  months,  by  gigantic 
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efforts  and  at  vast  cost,  they  might  ferry  across  the  Atlantic  from  240,- 
000  to  275,000  soldiers,  with  all  their  armaments  and  supplies.  This 
would,  however,  be  doing  far  more  than  they  were  able  to  do  in  the 
Crimean  war,  though  largely  aided  by  American  steam  transport  ships. 
At  no  time  in  the  year  can  they  in  one  voyage  readily  transport  100,000 
soldiers,  and  the  immense  amount  of  necessary  arms  and  supplies.  Even 
if  able  to  shelter  their  soldiers  till  the  last  detachment  arrives,  and  all 
move  together,  some  nine  or  ten  months  after  hostilities  should  arise  they 
would  stand  in  the  presence  of  disciplined  troops  twice  as  numerous  as 
themselves — in  the  presence  of  troops  who  have  fought  far  more  battles 
against  resolute  troops  than  themselves — a  few  thousand  French  troops 
alone  excepted. 

The  American  troops — regiment  for  regiment — six  months  from  to- 
day, will  be  as  well  drilled,  in  better  condition  and  practice,  will  have 
seen  more  active  service  and  as  many  battles,  and  will  be  better  armed, 
than  the  regiments  to  which  they  will  stand  opposed,  and  will  be  more 
than  twice  as  numerous.  Their  next  means  of  assault  consists  in  vessels 
of  war — numerous  and  powerful — and,  in  addition,  the  English  have 
constructed  canals  from  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  great  chain  of  Ameri- 
can lakes,  to  enable  them  to  convey  gun-boats  into  these  waters.  We 
have  no  such  connection  with  the  ocean.  They  can  transport  their  gun- 
boats among  our  commercial  vessels,  and  in  front  of  our  interior  cities, 
along  a  lake  coast  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  unopposed.  We 
have  nothing. at  this  time — absolutely  nothing — with  which  to  oppose 
them  on  these  great  inland  seas.  But,  per  co'ntra,  we  have  to-day  more 
armored  vessels — genuine  iron-clad — than  both  France  and  England. 
That  much  good  has  come  out  of  this  evil  rebellion.  In  a  few  weeks — 
not  months — we  shall  be  able  to  teach  the  English,  if  they  demand  it  of 
us,  a  new  version  of  the  naval  lessons  of  1812.  Six  or  eight  of  our 
armored  vessels  can  readily  destroy  the  entire  unarmored  fleet  of  Eng- 
land. We  shall  soon  have  afloat  iron-clad  vessels,  armed  with  carefully 
tested  ordnance,  carrying  elongated  projectiles  with  "  punch  points,"  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  fully  competent — first,  to  resist  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  Warrior,  aided  by  the  La  Gloire,  N  apoleon's  largest 
iron-clad  ship  ;  and  second,  by  the  use  of  shot  alone  to  sink  both  of  them, 
should  they  come  within  its  range.  We  now  have  on  hand  the  tested 
ordnance  competent  to  speedily  destroy  any  vessel  yet  armored  by  any 
nation.  Our  iron-clads  are  the  most  numerous  at  this  time,  and  cannot 
be  exceeded  prior  to  January  or  February  next.  The  English  troops  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  world  to  guard  isolated  colonies.  Her  available 
troops  cannot  be  massed  to  an  amount  of  eighty  thousand  ;  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  if  she  had  them,  would  not  be  troublesome 
to  a  powerful  nation,  possessing  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  of  troops 
already  called  to  the  field  ;  and  the  French  army,  oace  shut  on  shipboard, 
even  if  convoyed  by  the  whole  English  and  French  fleet,  could  not  in  an 
ordinarily  fair  fight  escape  destruction.  A  single  conflict  between  an 
English  or  a  French  iron-clad  and  one  of  our  far  more  heavily  armed 
iron-clads  will  settle  that  question.  The  result  will  be  so  decisive  as  to 
admit  of  no  mistake,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  ordnance  throwing  projec- 
tiles four  times  heavier  than  any  approved  gun  with  which  any  English 
or  French  vessel  is  now  armed.  Let  us  examine  our  means  of  defence. 
Of  course,  before  going  into  battle,  a  soldier  puts  on  his  armor  ;  when  a 
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man  leaves  home  lie  locks  the  doors  of  his  house.  So  a  nation  going  to 
war  with  a  naval  enemy,  will,  at  an  early  day,  carefully  lock  the  mouths  of 
all  those  valuable  harbors,  inlets,  sounds,  and  rivers,  which  have  narrow 
entrances,  and  thus  lessen  the  home  duties  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  furnish 
a  place  of  refuge  when  disabled  by  storms,  or  pressed  by  superior  force. 
The  mode  of  obstructing  entrances  to  harbors,  so  as  to  effectually  secure 
them,  and  yet  allow  of  a  passage  of  a  friendly  ship  with  but  little  hind- 
rance, is  pointed  out  with  great  clearness  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  in  a 
report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1840.  The  obstruction  can  be 
created  in  the  entrance  to  a  harbor  like  that  of  N"ew-York  in  probably 
two  or  three  days.  The  whole  British  navy  could  not  force  a  passage 
through  the  entrance,  without  first  removing  the  obstruction  ;  and  the  ob- 
struction could  be  removed  by  an  enemy  only  after  the  silencing  of  the 
forts  under  the  command  of  whose  guns  it  is  placed.  Having  taken  steps 
to  carefully  secure  the  most  important  entrance  by  temporary  obstruc- 
tions and  by  heavily  armed  forts,  let  us  promptly  provide  an  interior 
water  communication  between  our  chief  cities,  parallel  vfith  our  Atlantic 
coast,  and  having  numerous  communications  with  it  at  protected  points. 
This  has  been  frequently  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  as  a 
work  of  vast  military  importance.  In  April  last,  the  Military  Committee 
of  Congress,  in  an  able  report,  demonstrated  how  this  object  could  be 
speedily  and  cheaply  accomplished,  viz. :  By  enlarging  the  locks  of  three 
short  canals,  of  an  aggregate  length  of  only  1S^  miles.  A  vessel  enter- 
ing the  sound  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  can  proceed 
by  way  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  (22  miles  long)  to  Norfolk ;  then 
passing  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  communicating  with  both  Washington 
and  Baltimore,  if  desirable,  it  can  sail  into  the  Delaware  Eiver  through  a 
canal  only  13^  miles  long;  after  communicating  with  the  great  city  of 
Philadelphia,  it  could  sail  directly  into  New-York  harbor,  by  passing- 
through  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  a  distance  of  43  miles,  and 
thence  proceed  up  the  East  River,  140  miles,  to  New  London,  before  going 
to  sea-  Here  is  an  inland  communication  between  almost  all  of  our  lead- 
ing ports  and  cities  along  the  maritime  front  of  thfe  populous  and  power- 
ful States  of  Connecticut,  New-York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,Virginia,  and  North  Carolina — a  distance  of  nearly  1,000 
miles,  and  having  many  facile  and  easily  protected  outlets  to  the  sea. 
Suitable  timber  locks,  capable  of  passing  large  war  vessels,  can  be  made 
ready  for  use,  in  a  case  of  pressing  emergency,  in  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  days.  The  Government  has  ample  legal  authority  to  make  this  great 
improvement,  if  a  military  necessity.  As  it  is,  let  it  be  done,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  can  easily  concentrate  large  ships  at  any  desirable  har- 
bor to  resist  any  invasion,  when  the  telegraph  shall  announce  the  dis- 
asters or  separations  wrought  on  the  enemy's  fleet  by  storms  or  by  our 
returning  squadrons.  The  engineers  strongly  recommend  this  double 
coast  line  as  a  remarkable  military  advantage  possessed  by  neither  Eng- 
land nor  France.  Our  own  sense  tells  us  that  if  a  ship  or  ships  of  war 
or  commerce  should  be  blockaded  in  a  harbor,  and  thus  prevented  from 
going  to  sea,  the  evil  would  be  lessened  if  the  harbor  was  connected,  by 
a  safe  and  unexposed  interior  channel,  with  all  the  harbors  on  the  coast 
for  a  thousand  miles — so  also  a  blockade  of  one  harbor  could  be  broken 
up,  by  quietly  concentrating  in  it  a  superior  force^  drawn  from  the  other 
harbors  connected  with  it  by  the  interior  channel. 
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Let  us  also  earnestly  request  the  Government  to  aid  in  opening  tlie 
communication  for  our  iron  gun-boats  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware  and  St.  Lawrence.  Then  in  the  event  of  war,  our  iron-clad 
ships  from  the  West,  through  the  loyal  States,  could  sail  directly  into 
the  lakes,  proceed  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  protect  the 
crossing  of  an  army  sufficiently  powerful  to  command  that  river  as  low 
down  as  Montreal,  and  thus  prevent  a  single  British  soldier  from  pene- 
trating the  interior.  This  accomplished,  what  amount  of  opposition 
could  the  unaided  and  defenseless  Canadians  make  to  our  Western 
troops  ?  The  navigable  waters  of  Canada  secured,  this  inland  fleet  could 
forthwith  repair  to  the  aid  of  our  defences  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
A  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty  days  would  place  them  at  either  point. 
In  thirty  days,  in  despite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  England,  the  United 
States  could  control  the  upper  St.  Lawrence  and  the  whole  chain  of 
lakes,  for  they  have  no  iron-clads  competent  to  navigate  those  waters, 
and  to  meet  our  superb  Western  iron-clad  fleet,  with  its  11,  13  and  15 
inch  guns.  Since  the  inauguration  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
of  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  naval  warfare,  we  have  placed  our  country  at 
the  head  of  naval  powers  in  eflective  strength,  and  the  mechanical  force 
of  the  country,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  called  into  requisition  in 
enlarging  and  strengthening  the  navy  ;  and  the  comprehensive  policy 
should  be  adopted  of  allowing  the  merchant  marine  to  aid  in  its  own 
defence  by  its  incorporation  into  a  militia  navy,  under  proper  laws  and 
restrictions.  We  ought  now  to  commence,  and  complete  within  six 
months,  a  heavy  fleet  of  iron-clads  of  superior  speed,  and  at  least  twice 
the  capacity  of  the  Monitor :  and  of  the  three  millions  of  enrolled 
militia  in  the  loyal  States,  with  one  million  in  the  field,  we  may  confi- 
dently anticipate  bringing  this  infamous  Eebellion  to  a  triumphant  close. 
With  such  an  army  and  navy,  with  the  forts  armed  with  the  modern  im- 
proved ordnance  of  large  calibre  ;  with  the  valuable  inlets  to  harbors, 
roadsteads  and  soundsj  skillfully  obstructed  ;  with  an  interior  water  com- 
munication between  the  several  ports  and  harbors  on  the  Atlantic,  so  as 
to  make  it  safe  and  convenient  to  speedily  pass  a  fleet  from  one  to  another 
entirely  beyond  the  observation  of  any  enemy  lying  ofl*  a  fort ;  with  a 
navigable  communication  between  New-York  bay  and  the  lakes,  and 
between  the  lakes  and  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  that  would  allow  of  a 
movement  of  the  whole  fleet  from  New  Orleans  to  New-York,  or  from 
New-York  to  New  Orleans,  by  an  inland  route  free  from  danger  and  ob- 
servation, surely  we  can  maintain  our  national  unity  and  our  national 
honor.  But  I  must  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close.  New-York  again  to- 
day, as  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  demonstrates  that  she  is  still 
loyal  to  the  Government  and  the  Constitution.  She  feels  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  martyred  dead,  who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  constitu- 
tional, well-regulated  liberty.  As  the  tidings  of  this  great  gathering  are 
borne  throughout  the  loyal  camps,  it  will  animate  the  heart  and  nerve  the 
arm  of  our  brave  and  intrepid  soldiers.  In  behalf  of  that  immense  army 
of  privates,  who  have  left  home  and  kindred  and  friends,  to  meet  the 
traitors  striking  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  who  never  mean  to 
abandon  this  contest  until  the  old  flag  again  floats  over  every  inch  of  our 
original  territorial  limit,  I  ask  you  to  send  them  the  cheering  words  of 
your  hearty  commendation. 
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Gen.  Walbridge  was  cheered  throughout  most  enthusiasti- 
cally, and  as  he  was  concluding,  said  he  had  prepared  some 
resolutions,  which  he  would  read  and  if  they  met  the  approval 
of  this  vast,  intelligent  and  patriotic  assemblage,  he  would  request 
the  Mayor  to  ask  for  their  adoption.  As  Gen.  Walbridge  read 
each  one,  cheer  after  cheer  welcomed  them,  and  when  the  last 
was  concluded,  the  whole  vast  assemblage  gave  one  unbroken 
and  hearty  Yea.  The  Mayor  then  formally  offered  them  again, 
when  they  were  carried,  amidst  the  most  tumultuous  and  enthu- 
siastic applause. 

Resolved,  That  the  territorial  limits  of  the  IJDited  States,  as  they  existed  before 
this  infamous  rebellion  began,  and  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  their  ex- 
istence, should  forever  remain  one,  entire,  united  and  indivisible. 

Resolved,  That  the  division  of  the  former,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  latter' 
would  constitute  a  damning  crime  to  all  eternity. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  blood  of  our  slaughtered  citizen  soldiers,  fallen  in  de- 
fence of  constitutional  liberty,  cries  to  Heaven  for  redress,  we  declare  that,  to 
suppress  this  Rebellion  and  save  the  national  life,  the  Government  should  call 
into  exercise  gyqvj  agency  employed  by  the  Rebels  themselves  to  make  the  war 
effective,  conclusive  and  of  short  duration. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  our  unfortunate  countrymen,  now  languishing  by 
captivity  in  Southern  prisons,  our  earnest  and  cordial  sympathy,  and  we  beseech- 
ingly implore  the  Government  to  effect  their  honorable  exchange  and  release  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Resolved,  That  since  integrity  by  public  servants  in  the  discharge  of  official 
duty  is  the  only  guaranty  for  good  government,  we  call  upon  Congress  to  give  the 
authority,  and  the  Government  to  execute  it,  by  hanging  upon  a  gibbet  higher 
than  ever  Haman  hung,  every  official  in  any  department  of  the  public  service, 
who  attempts  at  this  juncture  of  our  public  affairs  to  fatten  upon  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Republic,  either  by  defrauding  the  public  Treasury,  employing  his  public 
position  to  advance  private  pecuniary  objects,  or  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  im- 
posing upon  our  brave  Foldiers  any  base  article  either  in  the  food  or  raiment 
provided  for  them  by  the  Government. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  should  provide  for  opening  the  great  line  of  interior 
water  communication  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  capable  of  passing  our  naval 
fleet  and  our  commercial  marine  from  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  eastern  terminus  of  Long  Island,  and  should  at  once  open  the  means 
of  internal  communication,  by  which  our  gun-boats  can  pass  from  the  Mississippi 
through  the  loyal  States,  by  the  various  canals  and  lakes,  until  they  reach  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  by  the  most  cheap  and  expeditious  routes  that  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  may  develop. 

Resolved,  That  our  commercial  marine,  now  largely  in  advance  of  any  other 
nation,  should  be  so  organized  as  to  aid  in  the  means  of  its  own  defence,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  this  by  incorporatins:  a  portion  of  the 
same  into  a  "  Militia  of  the  Seas,"  and  thus  inaugurate  a  new  element  of  Nation- 
al strength  and  defence,  commensurate  with  our  growing  importance  as  a  great 
leading  maritime  power. 
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Resolved,  That  steadily  pursuing  the  wise  policy  of  our  fathers,  we  never  mean 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  conflicts  of  foreign  States,  but  here,  beneath  this  out- 
stretched sky,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  one  another,  we  pledge 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor,  never  to  abandon  this  struggle 
while  there  remains  a  traitor  in  the  land ;  and  that  any  armed  intervention  by 
any  foreign  power  in  our  present  domestic  affliction,  shall  prove  the  signal  for 
the  spirit  of  Liberty  to  commence  its  triumphant  march  through  Europe. 

On  the  part  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 
announced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  unites  in  recommending  to  the  Governor 
and  Legislature  of  this  State,  to  take  the  earliest  means  of  pledging  the  State  to 
the  payment  of  an  additional  bounty  to  volunteers. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  then  sung  by  the  chorus  and 
band,  thousands  of  voices  joining  in  the  stirring  refrain. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  next  introduced,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
and  patriotic  remarl^s,  read  a  poem,  from  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : 

Only  once  in  every  lifetime  comes  the  hour  for  maiFto  prove 

The  depth,  the  truth,  the  earnestness  of  patriotic  love  ; 

Only  once  in  every  lifetime  comes  the  people  thrilling  jar 

That  purifies  the  nation  in  the  crucible  of  war  ; 

Which  vindicates  the  honor  of  the  Truth  and  proves  the,  might 

Of  the  never-thwarted  purpose  which  is  founded  in  the  right. 

And  God  will  safely  guard  the  man  and  make  him  doubly  strong. 

Who  battles  in  the  cause  of  Right  against  the  cause  of  W^rong. 

To  the  camp-enshrined  Potomac,  to  its  blood-stained,  throbbing  strand, 

Points  the  plain,  unerring  finger  of  God's  invocating  hand, 

And  I  hear  the  thrilling  voices  of  the  martyrs,  one  by  one. 

Saying,  "  Freemen  !   On  to  glory,  lohile  there's  labor  to  he  done  /" 

And  can  1  stand  here  idle  while  I  hear  my  country's  call  ? 

While  I  see  the  gloom  of  treason  'round  the  Union's  temple  fall  ? 

No  !  I'll  grasp  the  sword  of  duty,  and  move  onward  in  the  van. 

To  the  deeds  which  bless  The  Ages  and  uphold  the  Rights  of  Man  ! 

SPEECH  OF  EX-SENATOR  SPINOLA. 

Ex- Senator  Spinola,  having  been  introduced  to  the  meeting,  on 
coming  forward  was  warmly  received.     He  said  :— 

I  did  not  come  here  this  day  to  make  a  speech  to  you.  No,  I  come 
for  a  nobler  purpose  and  a  more  important  object.  I  come  to  ask  you 
to  join  with  me.  (Hear,  and  applause.)  The  hour  has  arrived  vrhen  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  buckle  on  his  armor  and 
go  forward  to  the  fight.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  have  now,  since  our  last 
glorious  meeting  in  this  place,  witnessed  the  progress  of  this  wretched 
rebellion,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  a  sufficient  force  was  not  then  at 
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once  raised  to  drive  the  fomenters  of  it  out  of  the  country,  and  forever  to 
keep  it  down.  You  are  once  more  again  gatliered  together  in  a  great 
mass  meeting  to  frustrate  its  future  progress,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  do 
your  duty  to  your  country  in  this  the  hour  of  her  peril.  (Applause,  and 
cries  of  "  We  shall  do  so.")  There  were  those  who,  at  the  last  great 
mass  meeting  of  New-York,  were  pretended  friends  to  the  Union,  but 
who,  I  regret  to  state,  as  matters  have  since  turned  out,  were  the  vilest 
snakes  of  treason.  (Hear,  and  loud  cheers.)  Let  our  Northern  States 
fall  into  Southern  hands — let  them  sway  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  and 
world-famed  republic — and  if  ever  the  day  should  arise  when  such  a  state 
of  things  should  happen,  not  even  man,  woman  or  child  would  receive 
the  slightest  mercy  at  the  hands  of  those  Southern  rebels.  (Cries  of 
"  That's  true — go  on,  Spinola.")  Give  them,  I  say,  the  upper  hand,  and 
the  people  of  the  North  will  soon  feel  the  effects  of  Southern  steel.  But 
let  them  come  on — I  ask  them  to  do  so  ;  and  if  we  have  the  real  princi- 
ples of  freedom  at  heart,  we  shall  soon  teach  them  what  virtue  is  in 
Northern  arms.  (Applause.)  There  is  another  great  consideration  in 
which  we  are  all  deeply  interested.  Let  the  South  be  successful  and  the 
North  will  not  only  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  rebellion,  but  to  live 
in  thralldom  under  their  bloody  sceptre.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  I  said  at  the 
commencement  of  these  remarks,  I  told  you  that  I  wished  you  to  join 
with  me  in  endeavoring  to  crush  this  awful  rebellion.  (Cries  of  *'  And 
so  we  will.")  I  have  already  determined,  as  you  all  know,  to  bear  my 
humble  part  in  this  war,  and  in  crushing  the  rebellion.  I  shall  do  so  ;  and 
should  I  meet  with  or  discover  any  poor  Southern  wretch  peculating  the 
property  of  our  gallant  Northern  troops,  I  will  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
gibbeting  him,  but  he  shall  suffer  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  (Applause.) 
In  connecting  myself  with  the  great  Union  army,  I  promise  that  the  men 
whom  I  may  be  appointed  to  command  shall  receive  my  best  attention. 
In  the  hour  of  danger  and  also  of  sickness  I  hope  to  stand  by  them,  and 
to  see  that  their  wants  are  well  cared  for.  Their  wounds  shall  be  skill- 
fully attended  to.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  look  upon  these  duties  as  incumbent 
upon  every  commander  to  considerately  carry  out.  Let  us  recollect  those 
great  men  who  gave  us  this  government,  and  if  we  do  we  cannot  but  re- 
spect their  memories.  We  are,  the  most  of  us,  well  acquainted  with 
what  they  passed  through.  This  should  stimulate  us  in  fighting  hard  in 
defence  of  the  great  Constitution  which  they  formed  on  so  permanent  a 
basis.  We  are  a  well  equipped  body  of  men  ;  our  military  reputation 
cannot  be  excelled,  and  we  are  the  best  men  in  arms  in  the  world.  (Loud 
cheering.)  I  am  now  raising  a  brigade  to  join  the  great  army  of  the 
North,  and  before  long  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  head  that  brigade 
to  the  glorious  battle-field.  (Hear,  hear.)  After  a  few  other  remarks  the 
ex- Senator  concluded  his  address  by  calling  on  those  present,  who  felt  a 
desire  to  join  his  brigade,  at  once  to  do  so.  He  said :  I  promise  them 
every  indulgence  and  encouragement,  and  so  long  as  they  fight  under  one 
flag — the  glorious  flag  of  the  Union — they  shall  be  secured  in  these. 
(Great  applause.) 
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MR.  BANYARD'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Banvakd  was  next  introduced  to  tte  meeting,  and  said  : — 

Patriotic  Fellow-Citizens, — I  want  to  let  you  know  that  I  have 
some  knowledo-e  of  secession,  and  shall  crave  your  indulgence  for  only  a 
short  time.  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  happened  to  move  up 
with  ten  thousand  men,  but  he  was  not  long  until  he  moved  down  again. 
(Loud  cheers  and  laughter.)  I  know  him  personally,  and  I  have  very 
little  to  say  in  his  favor,  only  that  he  soon  discovered  his  mistake  and 
did  not  make  a  second  attempt.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  know  the  spirit  of 
secession  well,  and  have  seen  its  workings.  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  declaring  that  its  object  is  to  uproot  the  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  which  have  been  so  securely  established  by  the  first 
founders  of  that  glorious,  happy,  and  free  Constitution.  (Loud  cheers  ) 
Would  time  permit  I  could  enter  more  into  detail,  but  shall  content  my- 
self with  these  few  remarks. 

The  proceedings  were  here  closed,  and  the  meeting  adjonrned. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


STAND   No.   ^. 


Salutes  of  Aktillery  by  Anthon  Light  Battery  and  by 
the  Workmen  employed  by  Henry  Brewster  &  Co. 

1.  Music — Grand  March. 

2.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  will  call  the  meeting  to  order,  read  the 

Call  for  the  Meeting,  and  conduct  to  the  Chair  Pelatiah 
Perit,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

3.  A.  C.  EiCHARDS  will  read  the  List  of  Vice-Presidents  and 

Secretaries. 

4.  Pelatiah  Perit,  Chairman,  will  address  the  Meeting. 

5.  Charles  H.  Eussell   will  read  the  Address  adopted  by 

the  Convention  of  Committees. 

6.  Samuel  D.  Babcock  will  read  the  Eesolutions  ■  adopted  by 

the  Convention  of  Committees. 

7.  Music — "Volunteer  Chorus,  by  Henry  Camp  and  Friends, — 

Star-Spangled  Banner. 

8.  Eev.  Francis  Vinton  will  address  the  Meeting. 

9.  Music — Volunteer  Songs — Grod  Speed  the  Eight. 

10.  Charles  P.  Daly  will  address  the  Meeting. 

11.  Music — Hail  Columbia. 

12.  David  S.  Coddington  will  address  the  Meeting. 
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Mr.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  called  the  meeting  to  order,  read 
the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  also  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Pelatiah  Pebit,  who  had  been  designated  by  the  Committee 
of  arrangements  to  preside  over  the  stand. 

LETTEK  OF  P.  PERIT. 

New  Haven,  July  14th,  1862. 
John  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  N.  Y.  : 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  favored  to-day  with  your  telegraphic  note  of  this 
date  informing  me  that  I  have  been  appointed  to  preside  at  the  stand  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  the  public  meeting  to  be  held  to-morrow. 

Having  been  confined  to  my  bed  by  sickness  since  my  return  from  New-York, 
I  am  quite  unable  to  proceed  to  the  city,  and  shall  thus  be  prevented  from  tak- 
ing part  in  the  great  demonstration. 

That  the  meeting  will  be  large  and  enthusiastic,  I  cannot  doubt,  and  I  trust  it 
will  be  as  powerful  in  its  influence  for  good  as  was  that  which  followed  the  at- 
tack on  Sumter. 

I  shall  be  present  with  you  in  feeling  though  not  in  person. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  PERIT. 

Mr.  Wetmoee  nominated  for  Chairman  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  second 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  was  nnani- 
monsly  elected. 

Mr.  A.  C.  EiCHARDS  read  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Sec- 
retaries which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Committee,  and  which 
was  adopted  with  unanimity. 

ADDRESS  OF  A.  A.  LOW,  ESQ. 

Fellow-Citizens, — I  share  with  you  in  your  regret  that  the  much  re- 
spected gentleman,  who  was  expected  to  preside  over  this  meeting,  is 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  present.  The  honor  naturally  belonged 
to  one  who  has,  so  often,  by  his  cheering  presence,  imparted  grace  and 
dignity  to  our  public  gatherings ;  and  I  know  with  what  pleasure  he  has 
answered  every  expectation  when  the  interests  of  this  community  have 
been  involved. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Perit,  to  whom  I  have  just  referred,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  de- 
volves upon  me,  in  obedience  to  your  vote,  to  announce  the  object  of  this 
meeting. 

Indeed,  it  needs  no  announcement.  There  is  but  one  call  that  brings 
together  men  of  all  parties,  of  all  professions,  and  of  every  name.  It  is 
the  call  of  our  country.  The  existing  emergency  is  too  well  understood 
to  require  any  labored  explanations.  Your  response  to  the  summons 
which  has  brought  you  here  has  been  too  hearty  and  enthusiastic  to  war- 
rant a  passionate  appeal  to  your  patriotism. 
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In  this  great  metropolis  of  the  Union,  in  this  Square,  consecrated  to 
the  Union,  by  the  great  pledges  recorded  here  a  year  ago  in  April,  it  is 
especially  meet  that,  at  this  critical  juncture,  men  of  all  parties  should 
assemble  once  more  and  unite  in  a  fresh  resolve  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union ;  to  sustain  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation ;  to  give 
a  new  impulse  to  the  popular  mind  ;  to  manifest  by  word  and  by  deed 
an  unalterable  determination  to  sustain  the  great  cause  for  which 
such  sacrifices  have  been  made — for  which  so  much  blood  has  .been 
shed. 

For  more  than  a  year  one  great  burden  has  rested  upon  every  loyal 
heart.  Your  most  anxious  thoughts  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children 
have  centered  upon  our  country,  convulsed  by  civil  war,  and  still  doomed 
to  suffer.  Your  brightest  hopes,  your  most  glorious  anticipations  have  all 
been  directed  to  the  re-establishment  of  this  great  Republic,  in  its  full  and 
magnificent  proportions.  For  this,  brave  men  have  fought,  and  good 
men  have  prayed. 

Through  all  discouragements,  and  through  all  reverses,  this  has  been 
the  undeviating  purpose,  the  unfaltering  trust  of  good  and  true  men.  To 
see  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  North  to  South  and  East  to 
West,  bound  together  once  more  by  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
love  in  our  vast  brotherhood,  has  been  the  paramount  desire,  the  ardent 
prayer  of  every  true  patriot. 

Touch  your  throbbing  hearts,  and  tell  me  if  this  be  not  so ;  if,  through 
all  the  anxious  and  eventful  scenes  of  our  great  national  struggle,  supe- 
rior to  every  fear,  one  hope  has  not  predominated  all  other  hopes — the 
ever  ardent  aspiration  that  our  country  may  survive  its  fiery  trial — may 
soon  issue  forth  triumphantly,  "  both  purified  and  glorified  !"  That  this 
last  experiment  of  man  to  found  and  sustain  a  Eepublican  government, 
whose  standard  is  the  symbol  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  may  become 
an  unquestioned  success ;  and  that  these  United  States,  increasing  in 
number  and  growing  in  grandeur,  may  continue  to  be  the  asylum  of  the 
oppressed,  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  liberty,  the  fear  of  all  the  foes 
of  freedom  throughou.t  the  world. 

During  the  great  crisis  which  has  so  tasked  the  energies  of  the  whole 
country,  the  city  of  New- York  has  poured  forth  in  unmeasured  flow 
her  money  and  her  men,  answering  every  requisition  with  an  unstinted 
hand.  True  to  the  inspirations  of  her  extended  commerce,  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  finances  of  the  country  have  been  generous  and  bountiful. 
The  merchants  of  this  city  know  too  well  the  value  of  free  and  uninter- 
rupted intercourse  with  every  section  of  the  Union,  of  open  ports  and 
navigable  rivers,  to  be  indiff'erent  to  the  issues  of  this  great  controversy, 
did  not  a  more  worthy  patriotism  prompt  to  the  largest  sacrifices  for  the 
attainment  of  the  noblest  ends. 

Your  presence  here  to-day,  in  answer  to  the  call,  so  hastily  promul- 
gated, shows  that  you  are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis ;  that  no- 
thing will  be  wanting  on  your  part  which  may  be  asked  of  loyal  and 
intelligent  men  that  is  conducive  to  an  honorable  adjustment  of  our  Na- 
tional difiiculties ;  that  you  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  efi'ort  still  to 
be  made ;  and  that  you  are  prepared  for  every  sacrifice  that  duty  en- 
joins, that  patriotism  dictates. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  have  caused  an  Address  to  be  pre- 
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pared,  which  will  now  be  read  to  you ;  and  a  series  of  Resolutions  will  be 
submitted  for  your  consideration. 

I  shall  presently  have  the  honor  of  introducing  several  distinguished 
citizens,  who  have  been  invited  to  enforce  these  resolutions  by  their  elo- 
quent words. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sloan  read  the  Address  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Committees,  which  was  received  with  great  applause. 

Mr.  A.  C.  EiCHARDS  read  the  Eesolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Committees  which  were  accepted  with  cheers. 

JUDGE  DALY'S  ADDRESS. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Hon.  Chakles  P.  Daly,  First 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who  was  received  with  applause. 
He  said : — 

When  two  parts  of  a  great  nation  have  divided,  and  are  arrayed  in 
open  war  against  each  other,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  the 
causes  that  have  produced  it.  Having  thrown  all  other  considerations 
aside,  and  grappled  together  in  mortal  strife,  nothing  remains  then  but 
to  determine  which  of  the  two  will  be  compelled  to  yield.  [Cheers.] 
There  was  a  time  when  mediation  and  compromise  were  possible.  It  has 
passed,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  now  who  are  responsible  for  the 
neglect  or  opposition  by  which  that  opportunity  was  lost.  He  that 
supposes  that  the  South  would  listen  to  any  terms  of  settlement  now, 
except  such  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  North  to  grant,  is  a  political 
dreamer.  Nothing  can  be  done  now  except  what  is  done  by  military 
means.  The  South  has  taken  its  position,  and  it  will  not  recede  from  it 
unless  it  is  compelled  to.  Whatever  Union  sentiment  may  have  existed 
there,  it  is  crushed  out,  and  there  is  nothing  apparent  there  now  but 
sympathetic  unanimity  and  a  dogged  determination  to  persist  in  the 
course  they  have  taken.  Whatever  doubt,  hesitation  or  difference  of 
opinion  may  have  prevailed  at  first,  the  sentiment  is  now  universal  that 
they  have  gone  so  far  that  they  cannot  go  back  ;  that  they  must  now  go 
on,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  or  the  sacrifice.  Everything  with 
them,  then,  is  reduced  to  a  question  of  endurance,  and  the  sooner  we 
wake  up  to  the  consciousness  of  this  state  of  facts,  the  more  fully  will  we 
comprehend  our  own  position  and  the  obligations  and  duties  that  are 
imposed  upon  us.  [Cheers.]  Leaving  out  of  view  the  political  dif- 
ferences which  may  have  incited  and  led  to  this  war,  what  is  it  that  the 
South  have  determined  with  such  great  unanimity  to  do,  and  which  the 
North,  with  equal  unanimity,  have  determined  to  resist  ?  Constituting 
but  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  have  determined  .to  seize  the 
largest  part  of  our  territory,  geographically ;  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
nearly  the  whole  of  our  sea-coast,  and  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  our 
principal  rivers— and  construct  out  of  it  a  foreign  nation.    Of  the  eighty- 
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four  rivers  which,  descending  through  a  common  territory,  find  their  way 
to  the  sea  and  serve  as  the   great  outlets  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  whole  people,  they  modestly  propose  to  take  to  themselves  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  seventy-two,  including  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant ;  leaving  to  us  but  the  number  of  twelve,  watering  that  comparatively 
small  strip  of  territory  extending  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Maine.     [Groans]     They  propose  to   cut  us  ofi"  from  those 
elements  of  national  existence  determined  by  the  curvature  of  mountain 
forms  and  by  the  course  of  rivers,  and  leave  us  a  territory  so  irregular 
and  so  badly  adjusted  in  respect  to  its  dependent  parts,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  keep  it  together  as  a  nation.     Look  at  the  political 
boundaries  of  the  nations  upon  the  map  of  the  globe,  and  not  one  will  be 
found  with   a  territory  so  disjointed  and  fragmentary  as  the   one  that 
would  then  be  left  us.     If  a  foreign  nation  undertook  to  do  this,  we  would 
resist  to  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  ;  and  does  it  make  any  difference  that 
those  who  are  seeking  to  accomplish  it,  have  hitherto  been  a  part  of  our- 
selves, and  proffer  to  us  in  the  future  nothing  but  vows  of  eternal  hate  ? 
[Applause.]     After  eighty -six  years  of  existence  as  one  government  and 
one  people,  eight  millions  rise  up  and  say  to  twenty  millions,  "  We  will 
take  the  largest  part  of  this  country  for  ourselves,  and  you  must  accept 
what  we  think  proper  to  leave  you  ;  we  are  the  better  born,  the  nobler  race, 
the  aristocracy  5  we  do  not  choose  to  labor  ourselves,  we  prefer  to  have  a 
servile  class  to  labor  for  us,  and  therefore  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
trading  spirit  by  which  you  have  increased  and  multiplied,  nor  with  the 
mechanical,  manufacturing  and  various  industrial  pursuits  to  which  you 
are  devoted."     [Groans.]     They  say  to  us,  "  There  has  never  been  such 
a  thing  as  the  American  nation  ;  it  has  been  only  a  mere  partnership  of 
sovereign  states  which  any  one  might  dissolve  at  its  pleasure.     We  have 
respectively  dissolved  it,  and  in  the  partition  of  the  partnership  effects  we 
have  made  our  own  adjustment,  taken  what  has  pleased  us,  and  left  to 
you  what  we  thought  proper."     To  submit  to  this  is  to  allow  the  weaker 
to  dictate  to  the  stronger-— [cries  of  "  Never  "] — to  allow  the  eight  millions 
of  the  South  to  prescribe  to  the  twenty  millions  of  the  North  what  shall 
be  there  future  position.     The  man  who  was  born  in  a  Northern  State,  or 
who  became  a  citizen  by  adoption,  is  as  much  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina 
as  those  who  were  born  or  who  dwell  there.     [Cheers.]     And  neither 
their  Southern  doctrine  of  State  rights,  nor  their  rebellious  attempt  at 
exclusiveness,  can  deprive  him  of  it.  To  submit  to  the  designs  of  the  South, 
is  to  consent  to  national  annihilation.    It  is  to  consent,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  to  take  territorially  an  inferior  and  subordinate  position ;  to  take  a 
territory  so  placed  geographically,  that  its  dismemberment,  the  breaking 
of  it  up  into  several  parts,  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence.     The 
question,  then,  is  not  whether  we  shall  conquer  the  South,  but  whether 
the   South   shall   conquer  us.     [Cheers.]      It   is   whether  the   present 
aristocracy  of  the  Southern  States,  and  their  retainers,  shall  deprive  the 
intelligent  and  industrious  masses  of  the  North  of  a  territory,  the  joint 
possession  of  which  they  have  equally  inherited,  and  which  is  essential  to 
the  unfettered  exercise  of  their  industry,  and  to  their  full  development  as 
a  nation.     It  is  this  which  gives  to  this  contest  the  character  of  a  mortal 
struggle,  in  which  neither  will  yield  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the 
superior  mihtary  prowess  of  the  other,     [Applause.]     It  is  not  like  other 
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civil  wars — -a  struggle  between  two  classes  of  society,  living  together, 
where  the  one  seeks  to  get  the  mastery  over  the  other  and  establish  a 
form  of  government ;  but  it  is  one  part  of  a  country  enjoying  in  every 
respect  the  same  political  privileges  which  insists  upon  breaking  off 
territorially,  and  which  for  that  purpose  has  arrayed  itself  in  open  war 
against  the  other.  [Cheers.]  The  thing  which  most  nearly  resembles  it  is  the 
division  of  the  once  compact  Republic  of  Colombia  into  the  now  insigni- 
ficant States  of  Ecuador,  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  with  the  fruitful 
lesson  which  that  furnishes  in  the  miserable  state  of  anarchy  now 
prevailing  in  these  distracted  and  wretched  countries.  We  have  scarcely 
yet  risen  in  the  North  to  the  full  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.  We  have  not  fully  comprehended 
the  momentous  consequences  which  are  involved  and  the  vital  and 
disastrous  effects  upon  us  if  we  fail  to  succeed. 

In  this  struggle,  which  to  us  is  for  existence,  we  have  a  task  upon  us 
equivalent  to  the  conquering  of  a  nation.  [Cheers.]  We  have  from  the 
beginning  undervalued  the  capacity  and  power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  and  have  men  now  in  Congress,  who  believe  that  the  South  is 
to  be  conquered  by  the  enactment  of  laws — [laughter  and  cheers] — Con- 
gressional doctors  ignorant  enough  to  think  that  an  armed  rebellion  of 
eight  millions  of  people  can  be  put  down  by  the  passage  of  statutes.  We 
have  not  realized  the  extent  of  resources  that  is  demanded — of  money, 
of  men,  and  of  the  material  of  war.  As  a  peaceful  people,  suddenly  roused 
up,  wc  Jiave  displayed  extraordinary  energy,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time  have  put  forth  an  extent  of  naval  and  military  strength  almost  in- 
credible. [Cheers.]  But  great  as  has  been  our  effort,  that  of  the  South 
has  been  greater.  She  has  drafted  the  whole  of  her  available  population, 
determined  to  overmatch  us  by  the  promptitude  with  which  she  has 
brought  troops  into  the  field.  She  is  said  to  have  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men  now  at  Richmond,  while  we  have  not  half  that 
number.  She  has  made  a  last  great  effort ;  and,  should  we  pause  here, 
it  will  be,  on  her  part,  a  successful  one.  We  will  be  beaten,  humiliated 
and  disgraced.  All  that  we  have  hitherto  done  will  have  gone  for  noth- 
ing, and  we  will  retire  from  the  contest  with  a  contracted  territory  and  a 
gigantic  load  of  debt,  which  of  itself  will  be  a  reason  for  one  part  of 
the  country  to  shift  it  off  upon  the  other  by  acts  of  dismemberment  and 
separation.  To  avert  these  calamities,  a  call  is  made  by  the  Grovernment 
upon  the  country  for  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  if  that  call  is 
promptly  responded  to,  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  will  be  but  a 
question  of  time.  [Cheers.]  It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  our  people 
are,  or  are  not,  equal  to  the  great  emergency  which  now  calls  upon  them 
to  act.  If  they  fail  in  this  crisis,  then  the  South  are,  as  they  have  claimed 
to  be,  our  masters.  They  will  triumph  in  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
chafed  into  submission  those  artisans,  tradesmen  and  laborers  of  the  North. 
We  are  mastei's  upon  the  water,  but  on  the  land  the  heart  of  this  rebellion 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  it  will  not  be  unless  this  levy  is  raised.  If 
this  call  is  responded  to,  and  three  hundred  thousand  men  rapidly  put  in 
the  field  we  shall  be  armed  in  a  double  sense  : — First,  it  will  secure  us 
against  foreign  intervention — [loud  cheers]  ;  and,  secondly,  we  shall  ac- 
complish what  we  undertook  to  do  when  we  first  rose  to  the  defence  of 
our  government  and  our  flag.     The  season,  being  the  time  of  harvest,  is 
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not  a  propitious  one,  and  if,  from  that  or  any  other  cause,  this  force  can- 
not be  raised  by  volunteering  in  time  to  meet  the  present  pressing  emer- 
gencies of  the  government,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  a  draft  should 
not  at  once  be  made.  [Loud  and  general  expression  of  approbation.] 
Our  enemies  have  resorted  to  it,  and  it  is  now  the  chief  source  of  their 
strength.  The  government  of  Europe  which  most  nearly  resembles  our 
own — the  republic  of  Switzerland — was  placed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  situa- 
tion exactly  like  ours.  The  southern  cantons  undertook  to  break  off  and 
establish  a  confederate  government  by  themselves.  The  northern  can- 
tons, constituting,  as  we  do,  the  majority  of  the  population,  raised  an  army 
and  crushed  the  rebellion.  The  plan  which  they  resorted  to,  and  which 
proved  eminently  successful,  was  to  draft  the  whole  of  the  requisite  force 
in  the  very  beginning.  It  brought  into  the  army  men  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  making  it  a  high-toned,  intelligent  and  patriotic  body.  While 
our  system  of  volunteering  is  enormously  expensive,  the  measure  adopted 
by  the  republic  of  Switzerland  was  economical  and  brought  together  a 
devoted,  disinterested  and  patriotic  body  of  men.  It  is  at  least  fair  and 
just  in  its  operation,  as  it  casts  the  duty  of  defending  the  government 
equally  upon  all  classes — [cheers] — and  if  the  necessity  should  exist  I  do 
nofc  see  why  we  should  hesitate  to  resort  to  it.  The  man  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  defend  a  free  and  liberal  government  like  this,  when  the  lot  is  cast 
upon  him,  is  unfit  to  live  under  it  and  enjoy  its  blessings.  [Loud  applause.] 
Our  national  existence,  then,  depends  upon  our  obtaining  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men.  To  that  every  other  consideration  is  subordinate. 
Like  Aaron's  rod,  it  swallows  up  every  other,  and  the  whole  energies  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Government  must  be  devoted  to  it.  But  the  men 
now  called  to  come  forth  to  the  rescue  of  the  nation,  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  they  shall  be  led  by  generals,  and  not  by  politicians  in  uniform  ; 
and  we,  men  of  all  parties  assembled  here  to-day  in  this  mighty  gather- 
ing of  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  masses  of  this  great  metropo- 
lis, have  a  right  to  call  upon  our  temporary  rulers  at  Washington  to 
imitate  the  example  which  is  here  set  them  of  unity,  of  public  spirit  and 
patriotism,  [cheers]  ;  to  leave  off  the  discussion  of  measures  upon 
which  we  are  a  divided  people,  and  think  only  of  the  preservation  of  the 
country  in  this  pressing  crisis.  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  not 
as  great  men  as  they  suppose  themselves  to  be,  and  learn  something  of 
that  fine  element  of  character — humility.  Let  them  remember  that  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  men  composing  the  army  of  the  Union  are  opposed 
to  them  politically,  and,  above  all,  let  the  civilians  in  Washington  give  up 
directing  and  controlling  the  operations  of  generals  in  the  field.  [Loud 
cheers.]  The  Archduke  Charles  was  but  little  inferior  in  military  genius 
to  ISTapoleon,  and  with  the  superior  numbers  at  his  command  might  have 
been  more  than  a  match  for  his  great  adversary,  had  not  his  operations  in 
the  field  been  controlled  by  the  Aulic  Council  sitting  at  Vienna.  To  this 
body  every  unemployed  general  and  intrusive  civilian,  as  at  Washington, 
had  access,  and,  ignorant  of  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  which  attend  a 
campaign,  this  Council  baffled  the  best  laid  plans  of  the  Archduke  by 
controlling  his  opinion  and  prescribing  beforehand  what  the  movement 
of  the  armies  should  be ;  and  had  not  Wellington,  in  the  war  of  the 
Peninsula,  openly  disregarded  the  suggestions,  and  even  orders,  that  came 
to  him  from  London,  the  British  arms  would  never  have  triumphed  over 
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the  generals  of  Napoleon.  [Cheers.]  No  general  under  heaven  can 
accomplish  anything  if,  in  addition  to  the  enemy  in  front,  he  has  also  to 
fight  against  an  army  of  detractors  and  advisers  in  his  rear.  [Prolonged 
applause.]  If  he  is  incompetent,  take  the  responsibility  and  remove  him ; 
but  while  he  is  in  command  let  him  command.  We  can  raise  the  three 
hundred  thousand  men;  but  if  the  spirit  of  meddlesome  interference  at 
Washington,  controlling  the  operations  of  generals  in  the  field,  does  not 
meet  the  contempt  it  deserves  in  the  indignant  rebuke  of  our  whole  peo- 
ple, then  our  energies  will  be  wasted  again,  and  in  the  fullness  of  national 
calamity  we  will  be  left  but  to  lament  over  the  madness  and  folly  of  our 
temporary  rulers.     [Loud  applause.] 

Three  cheers  were  given  for  Judge  Daly. 

SPEECH  OF   HON.  DAYID  S.  CODDINGTON. 

Hon.  D.  S.  CoDDiNGTOK  was  the  next  spea.ker.  He  was  greeted 
with  applause,  and  said  : — 

Fellow-Citizens, — In  this  hour  of  alienation,  tumult,  and  disaster,  no 
man,  however  humble,  has  a  right  to  sit  still  when  the  nation  has  sprung 
to  its  feet,  and  the  Union  lies  bleeding  upon  its  back.     [Cheers.] 

We  have  come  here  in  the  darkest  hour  of  National  existence  to  de- 
clare before  the  world  that  the  unity  and  nationalitv  of  America  shall 
not  be  dissolved,  either  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  or  the  Coun- 
cil Chambers  of  Paris  or  London.  [Great  applause.]  We  are  all,  under 
moral  martial  law,  now  bound  to  obey  every  draft  upon  the  brain,  the 
heart,  the  purse,  and  the  life,  to  serve  a  Government,  whose  authority 
has  dropped  upon  us  with  the  gentleness  of  a  flower,  and  yet  shielded  us 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant.  We  may  have  our  weaknesses,  and  these 
weaknesses  may  serve  to  point  an  English  sheer,  or  round  a  Southern 
taunt ;  but  they  never  yet  have  succeeded  in  vitiating  the  grander  points 
of  our  National  character,  neither  have  they,  for  one  moment,  obstructed 
the  beneficent  action  of  our  hitherto  unassailable  institutions.     [Cheers.] 

If  secession  is  right,  then  all  order,  all  regulated  society,  is  wrong.  If 
secession  cannot  be  put  down  without  war,  then  war  is  the  highest  duty 
and  best  business  of  the  American  citizen — more  profitable  than  mer- 
chandise, nlore  beautiful  than  poetry,  and,  for  the  time  being,  as  sacred 
as  the  ministry  itself.  True,  we  may  fail  sometimes  ;  so  do  all  business 
and  sciences  until  experience  teaches  them.  By  degrees  we  shall  learn 
the  art  of  blood,  and  mayhap  the  foe  will  find  the  Yankee  shop-boy  an 
eflScient  chronic  portable  slaughter-house.  So  far  we  have  fought  half 
tiger  and  half  brother.  No  half  man  accomplishes  much;  We  must  be 
all  tiger  now,  that  we  may  be  all  brothers  by  and  by.  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

If  fevers  and  blunders  have  wasted  the  strength  and  tampered  with  the 
giory  of  our  armies,  the  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  this  day's  proceedings 
illustrates  how  heartily  and  abundantly  we  try  to  redeem  our  errors  and 
relieve  our  heroes.  Was  it  not  a  sublime  spectacle  to  see  the  President 
of  the  United  States  pouring  the  balm  of  his  sympathizing  Presidential 
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presence  into  the  serried  ranks  of  tlie  wearied  army  of  tlie  Potomac — 
Abraham  Lincoln  confronting  Geo.  B.  McClellan  ?  [Loud  cheers  for 
McClellan.]  The  embodied  representative  of  the  National  authority 
shaking  hands  with  the  genius  of  American  safety — the  great  rail-splitter 
reproaching  therailers  against  the  noble  army  and  its  gifted  chieftain. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated,  I  laughed  at  the  convention  ; 
when  he  was  elected,  I  trembled  for  the  country  ;  but  since  he  has  been 
inaugurated,  I  have  learned  to  love  and  honor  the  man  who  has  so  faith- 
fully wielded  the  National  resources.  [Great  applause.]  When  the 
South  struck  at  the  President,  they  fired  at  a  man  in  the  stocks,  cooped 
up  in  judicial  decisions,  bound  down  by  legislative  restrictions,  warned 
away  from  all  philanthropic  mischief  by  the  wholesome,  hostility  of  an 
adverse  popular  vote.  They  found  him  in  quiet,  helpless,  party  paralysis, 
and  only  left  him  an  aroused,  wounded,  angry  National  giant,  with  all 
the  resources  of  all  parties  at  his  command. 

The  South  sneered  at  our  poor,  under-fed,  over-worked  soldiers,  who 
fled  from  Bull  Run  ;  but  now  the  world  laughs  at  a  whole  community 
who  ran  away  from  a  shadow.  Our  soldiers  left  a  few  arms  and  knap- 
sacks on  the  field,  while  they  threw  away  long  years  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.  Daily  are  we  taunted  with  their  superiority  in  arms  and 
birth.  They  claim  Washington,  as  if  their  deeds  had  made  him.  Out  of 
the  200,000  troops  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  South 
did  not  furnish  20,000.  But  for  the  North,  Washington  would  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  with  a  halter  around  his  neck.  It  was  Northern 
hands  that  moulded  his  Virginia  clay  into  an  immortal  statue.  [Sensation.] 

Compared  with  our  solid  successes,  what  have  the  South  achieved  in 
this  war  ?  Two  or  three  land  checks  and  one  steam  fright.  [Laughter.] 
The  ghost  of  the  Merrimac  will  haunt  the  nation  for  centuries.  By  di- 
verting the  base  of  operations  from  the  James  River,  it  has  cost  us  $100,- 
000,000.  That  sum  would  have  built  us  300  Monitors^  which  would 
have  blockaded  all  intervention. 

The  march  of  events  now  means  the  march  of  armies.  The  progress 
of  our  institutions  depends  at  last  upon  the  speed  of  our  bullets  ;  when 
they  rain  the  Union  is  safe,  when  they  slacken  the  Union  reels.  War  is 
a  cruel  alternative,  but  not  more  so  than  a  peace  which  removes  from 
danger  without  relieving  us  of  disgrace,  disorder,  and  disintegration. 
We  want  not  lamentation  over  this  war,  but  enlistments  in  the  war.  Let 
us  shed  no  tears  but  volunteers.  [Great  laughter.]  We  cannot  succeed 
in  this  gigantic  war  until  all  classes  are  worked  up  to  the  thrifsting  point. 

There  must  be  a  fighting  man  from  every  family  and  every  calling ;  a 
fighting  lawyer,  a  fighting  doctor,  a  fighting  priest,  ay,  and  a  fighting 
dandy.  Now  is  the  time  for  white  kids  to  redeem  themselves.  Now  is 
the  time  for  all  that  army  of  fashionable  loungers  who  have  been  growl- 
ing all  their  lives  for  lack  of  opportunity.  Now  is  the  time  for  them  to 
rise,  strike  and  be  immortal.  ["  Good,  good."]  While  the  South  have 
sent  a  thousand  men  to  battle,  we  have  sent  a  hundred.  While  they 
have  mounted  science  to  lead  on  their  armies  to  victory,  we  have  too 
often  skipped  experience  and  thrust  politics  on  horseback  to  save  the 
country.  Twenty-three  millions  of  people  are  tired  of  being  told  that 
they  are  outwitted  because  they  are  outnumbered.  [Cheers.]  If  we  fall 
now  we  will  be  the  oddest  ruin  on  record.     Rome  wae  four  hundred  years 
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dying  of  her  own  corruptions.  We,  instead  of  being  enervated  by  luxury 
or  discomfited  by  invasion,  go  down  with  all  our  strength  and  all  our 
wealth,  and  all  our  wits  about  us.  [Applause.]  Destroyed  by  a  remark, 
our  great  light  blown  out  by  the  passionate  breath  of  partisan  oratory. 
[Great  applause.]  I,  for  one,  can  never  believe  in  such  a  death.  The 
ablest  sword  of  the  age  is  hanging  by  our  side.  The  heaviest  purse  on 
the  Continent  is  in  our  pocket;  the  noblest  cause  for  which  man  can  draw 
his  brother's  blood,  calls  him  to  the  battle-field,  and  if  we  wait  patiently 
and  act  vigorously  the  greatest  victory  of  modern  times  is  in  our  grasp — 
the  victory  of  the  Kepublic  over  itself,  the  victory  of  democrat  virtues 
over  aristocrat  vices,  the  victory  of  law,  order,  and  Government  over  dis- 
union, distraction,  conflagration,  and  damnation.     [Long  applause.] 

On  conclusion  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  remarks,  three 
cheers  were  proposed  for  Mr.  Coddington,  which  were  vociferously 
responded  to. 

The  Chairman,  A.  A.  Low,  Esq.,  said : — 

Fellow-Gitizens, — We  have  here  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton.  He 
did  not  intend  to  speak ;  but  if  there  be  a  man  from  whom  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  a  word,  it  is  he.  He  belongs  to  a  family,  (as  many  of 
you  know,)  who  have  not  only  given  their  voice  and  their  service,  but 
their  blood,  to  the  country.  He  himself,  though  now  a  clergyman  of 
one  of  our  principal  churches — old  Trinity — is  a  West  Pointer,  and  has 
served  in  the  United  States  Army  through  one  war.  His  nephew  com- 
mands the  43d  New- York  Volunteers  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  A 
brother  is  the  distinguished  Deputy  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army 
in  this  city ;  and  another  brother,  father  of  the  Colonel  of  the  43d,  died 
while  in  command  of  the  trenches  before  Vera  Cruz.  [Cheers  and  cries, 
"  Let  us  hear  him."]  I  will  ask  the  Rev.  Doctor  to  say  a  few  words  to 
us.     [Cheers.] 

Dr.  Vinton  then  came  forward  and  spoke,  substantially,  as 
follows : — 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  DR.  FRANCIS  VINTON. 

Fellow-Citizens, — I  could  not,  after  hstening  to  such  a  call  as  that 
which  I  have  just  heard,  remain  silent  and  decline  to  lift  my  voice  to 
speak  to  you.  This  war  was  not  begun  by  us.  When  Major  Ander- 
son was  summoned  to  surrender  Fort  Sumter  to  the  rebels,  he  refused, 
but  added,  in  an  unoflScial  way,  that  in  three  days  he  would  be  starved 
out,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  fort.  When  his  reply,  official  and 
unofficial,  was  telegraphed  to  Montgomery,  the  lightning  flashed  across 
the  wires  this  response  from  the  Confederate  Government,  "  Open  fire  at 
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once."  Those  rebel  guns  inaugurated  the  war  against  the  Flag  and  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been,  ever  since,  waging  a  defensive  war — a  war  to  defend, 
to  protect  and  to  maintain  the  Union  and  Constitution  of  our  country, 
and  thus  to  preserve  our  life  as  a  nation. 

At  this  particular  crisis,  the  war  has  become  a  question  of  honor  or 
dishonor,  of  liberty  or  slavery,  of  death  or  of  life,  to  you  and  your 
children. 

I  waive  all  debate  as  to  foregone  points  of  policy  or  of  party,  of  mis- 
take, of  fraud,  and  whatever  things  soever  have  irritated  and  divided  the 
Free  States,  and  I  say  that  a  crisis  is  upon  us,  when  every  patriot, 
whether  he  be  father  or  mother,  son  or  daughter,  must  lay  the  offering 
of  his  dearest  possession  upon  the  altar,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
God  and  of  the  State.  Let  our  Isaac  be  ever  so  closely  knit  to  our 
hearts  and  our  hopes,  we  must  be  the  faithful  Abraham  to  give  him  up 
in  sacrifice.     [Cheers.] 

I  have  served  our  country  in  her  army  for  ten  years,  and  I  speak  to 
you  as  a  military  man.  And  I  tell  you  that  we  have  not  lost  an  equal 
battle  in  this  whole  war ;  even  at  Bull  Eun,  we  beat  the  army  opposed 
to  us.  Beauregard,  in  his  official  report  of  that  battle,  says  to  Davis, 
that  he  had  reluctantly  given  orders  to  retreat — that  when  he  saw  the 
columns  approaching  in  his  rear,  he  did  not  know  whether  they  belonged 
to  Patterson  or  to  Johnson  ;  but  when  he  found  that  they  were  reinforce- 
ments, and  not  opponents,  then  he  began  to  hope  for  victory. 

In  every  action  since  Bull  Kun  (except,  perhaps.  Ball's  Bluff)  the 
loyal  army  of  the  United  States  has  conquered  the  rebels,  in  fair  fight 
and  often  against  odds,  causing  them  to  evacuate  and  "  skedaddle  "  after 
their  first  elan  and  onslaught.  In  proof  of  this,  look  at  Bowling  Green 
and  Corinth,  and  the  previous  battles  which  delivered  Missouri ;  look  at 
the  evacuation  of  Columbus,  of  Manassas,  of  Yorktown,  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  defeat  at  Williamsburg,  to  say  nothing  of  what  our  army  and  navy 
combined,  have  accomplished  at  Port  Royal,  and  Fort  Donelson  and 
New  Orleans. 

But  what  chiefly  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the  Union  forces  over 
the  rebels,  are  the  late  series  of  victories  of  McClellan  [cheers]  in  his 
march  from  the  Pamunkey  to  the  James  River,  in  the  last  week  of  June 
and  the  first  two  days  of  July. 

McClellan  conquered  the  rebels  in  seven  successive  battles  on  seven 
successive  days ;  wherever  he  encountered  the  rebels  he  overthrew  them, 
and  is  nearer  Richmond  now  than  ever  he  was  before.  [Cheers.]  With 
the  strong  right  arm  of  the  country  supporting  him  on  James  River — 
the  navy — I  say  he  is  nearer  to  Richmond  than  ever.  Though  in  the 
change  of  front  to  the  new  base  of  operations  on  James  River,  our  army 
lost  ten  thousand  men,  yet  the  enemy  lost  (as  they  confess)  thirty  thou- 
sand ;  while  we  succeeded,  in  that  manoeuvre,  in  concentrating  the  power 
of  our  forces,  and  the  rebels  were  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  prevent  it. 

Fellow-citizens,  there  are  some  among  us  who  echo  the  rebels'  boast, 
and  misname  McClellan's  change  of  front,  a  retreat^  and  his  casualties,  a 
defeat  Nothing,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  more  false  than  this 
aspect  of  the  late  battles  before  Eichmond.  What  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?     The  James  River  is  the  natural  avenue  to  Richmond ;  McClellan 
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could  not  advance  on  that  route  while  Norfolk  was  in  possession  of  the 
rebels,  and  while  the  iron-clad  Merrimac  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River.  When  Norfolk  was  taken  and  the  Merrimac  was  destroyed, 
and  our  gun-boats  had  reached  City  Point,  it  was  the  true  policy  of 
McClellan  to  join  the  gun-boats,  and  unite  our  naval  and  military  forces. 

McClellan,  as  early  as  Friday,  in  the  third  week  of  June,  gave  orders 
to  remove  the  stores  from  the  White  House  and  the  York  River,  round 
to  the  James.  And  it  was  done  effectually,  and  without  interruption  or 
loss,  by  the  following  Tuesday.  On  Tuesday  he  moved  his  army ;  it  was 
attacked,  and  the  attack  was  repulsed;  fresh  hordes  of  the  fugitives  of 
Beauregard  with  the  veterans  of  Johnson  and  Lee  repeated  the  assaults 
on  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
and  each  onslaught  was  repelled :  on  Monday,  the  advance  of  our  army 
reached  the  James  River,  driving  before  them  three  thousand  head  of 
cattle  and  dragging  their  siege  guns  through  the  swamps  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  without  the  loss  of  a  hoof  or  the  abandonment  of  a  gun.  The 
dead  and  the  wounded  were  necessarily  left  behind,  and  several  field- 
pieces  (twenty-five  in  number)  were  disabled  and  captured.  Prisoners 
were  taken  and  provisions  in  baggage  wagons  were  captured.  This  was 
all  our  damage,  though  it  was  fearful  and  saddening. 

On  Monday  the  rebels  renewed  the  fight  on  the  rear-guard,  and  were 
again  repulsed  with  loss  of  whole  brigades  of  rebel  prisoners  and  of 
twenty-  six  of  their  guns.  On  Tuesday  the  reserve  of  the  enemy  marched 
from  Richmond,  fresh  and  untired,  with  the  expectation  of  getting  into 
the  rear  of  our  exhausted  troops ;  but  they  were  met  and  held  until  our 
gun-boats,  the  G^dena  and  the  Monitor^  opened  a  terrific  fire,  which  sent 
the  frightened  rebels  hurly  skurly  back  to  Richmond.  Thus  ended  the 
foiled  attempts  to  outgeneral  McClellan.  [Cheers.].  Thus  terminated 
the  rebel  efforts  to  beat  our  brave  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
[Cheers.]  It  is  worth  noticing,  that  the  correspondent  of  the  New- York 
Tribune  relates  that  he  was  on  board  of  the  Galena  when  McClellan 
arrived  on  board  from  a  skiff,  and  posted  the  gun-boat  by  his  own  direc- 
tions to  her  commander ;  that  then  he  went  aboard  of  the  Monitor^  and 
pointed  out  the  proper  position  for  that  champion  to  take.  [Cheers.] 
It  was  a  spectacle  like  that  of  Perry  passing  from  the  Lawrence  to  the 
Niagara,  and  plucking  victory  from  a  competent  foe  by  the  force  of 
mind  and  valor.  It  was  the  shots  from  these,  his  naval  coadjutors,  which 
gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  rebels  in  their  last  assault,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  rebel  capital.     [Cheers  for  McClellan.] 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  does  all  this  wear  the  aspect  of  McClellan's 
defeat,  or  of  McClellan's  victories  ?  The  rebels  were  foiled,  and  the 
Union  Army  was  successful.  And  I  claim  the  series  of  victories,  costly 
as  they  were,  to  McClellan  and  his  army,  and  so  will  history  record  her 
judgment.  Why,  let  me  put  the  case  in  a  familiar  way ;  suppose  that 
you  were  going  over  the  ferry  to  Brooklyn,  where  two  or  three  rowdies 
encountered  you,  and  swore  that  you  should  not  go ;  they  attack  you, 
and  you  knock  them  down,  one  after  another,  and  go  on  your  way,  and 
reach  the  other  side  as  you  intended.  Who  conquered  ?  Who  got  the 
victory  ?  Will  you  say  that  you  were  defeated,  because  your  clothes 
were  torn  and  your  nose  bloody,  or  even  if  your  arm  were  broken  and 
your  purse  gone  ? 
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These  are  tlie  casualties  of  the  occasion.  You  were  not  the  conquered, 
biit  the  victors.  This  is  a  plain  and  homely,  but  true  illustration,  of 
the  seven  days'  battle  of  McClellan.  The  enemy  assailed  him  three  to 
one,  and  he  drove  them  off.  [Cheers.]  Fellow-citizens,  I  knew  most  of 
the  leaders  of  this  rebellion  at  West  Point  and  in  the  army.  And  among 
them  are  men,  whom,  before  the  rebellion,  I  have  known  as  gentlemen ; 
but  the  Bible  says,  that  "  Eebellion  is  as  witchcraft ; "  Samuel  uttered  this 
divine  condemnation  to  Saul,  and  when  Saul  became  a  rebel,  his  very 
nature  was,  as  by  witchcraft,  changed,  and  so  now  again,  has  this  rebel- 
lion changed  those  whom  I  once  recognized  as  friends  and  gentlemen. 
They  have  become  our  foes,  and,  in  their  attempts  to  destroy  the  Consti- 
tution and  Union  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  they  would  be 
our  murderers,  like  Saul  against  David.  They  would  kill  us  or  make  us 
vassals.  Shall  they  do  this,  or  shall  every  traitor  to  the  Constitution  be 
made  to  feel  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  ?  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  must  be  recruited  and  reinforced. 
The  President  has  called  for  3(X),000  loyal  soldiers.  Shall  we  go  to  the 
army  or  stay  at  home  ?  Who  will  not  offer  himself  as  a  champion  or  a 
martyr  for  his  country,  in  this  crisis  of  constitutional  liberty?  Who 
will  not  enlist  when  victory  or  death  are  the  issues  ?  Who  will  not  go 
to  the  altar,  like  Isaac,  to  be  priest  or  sacrifice,  as  God  may  appoint,  and 
win  an  imperishable  name  on  the  muster-roll  of  a  nation's  heroes  ?  Let 
the  example  of  *Mr.  Seward's  son  be  an  example  to  us.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  in  his  letter  just  now  read,  tells  you  that  he  has  offered  his  young- 
est son  to  the  service  of  his  country,  as  a  private  in  one  of  the  military 
organizations  of  New  York,     [Prolonged  and  enthusiastic  applause.] 

SPEECH  OF  PETER  COOPER. 

In  response  to  a  call  from  the  Meeting,  Petek  Cooper  came 
forward  and  said  : — 

Fellow-Citizens, — I  can  assure  you  that  nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  say  a  word,  if  possible,  that  would  awake  the 
slumbering  energies  of  the  nation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  [Cheers.]  We  are  contending  with  an  enemy  not 
only  determined  on  our  destruction  as  a  nation,  but  an  enemy  that  is 
determined  to  build  on  our  ruins  a  government  with  all  its  power  devoted 
to  maintain,  extend,  and  perpetuate  a  system  in  itself  revolting  to  all  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity.  An  institution  that  enables  thousands  to  sell 
their  own  children  into  hopeless  bondage.  [A  voice — "  That's  so  !  I  have 
seen  it."]  Shall  it  succeed  ?  [Cries  of  "  No !  No  1 "]  You  say  no,  and  I 
unite  with  you  and  say  no,  also.  We  cannot  allow  it  to  succeed.  We 
should  spend  our  lives,  our  property  and  leave  the  land  a  desolation 
before  such  an  institution  should  triumph  over  the  free  people  of  this 
country.  [Applause.] 

I  know,  my  friends,  that  will  be  the  feeling  when  the  people  wake  up 
to  the  importance  of  the  present  occasion  ;  and  I  believe  the  time  has 
now  come  that  we  begin  to  see  that  thousands,  nay  millions,  are  sighing 
to  help  us,  but  are  afraid  because  they  say  we  are  fighting  to  restore  an 
institution  that  will  keep  them  in  perpetual  bondage. 
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I  trust  tlie  day  has  come  when  we  shall  unbind  the  heavy  burdens  and 
let  the  captives  go  free — when  we  shall  meet  these  men  who  are  ready  to 
unite  and  aid  us,  and  give  us  the  help  we  need.  [Cheers.]  A  help  that 
will  take  from  the  rebels  the  power  on  which  they  depend  for  digging 
their  trenches,  plowing  their  fields,  raising  their  crops,  and  leaving 
them  leisure  to  play  upon  us  the  game  of  war.  Shall  it  be  so  any 
longer  ?  I  trust  it  shall  not.  Let  us  unite  and  do  what  we  can  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  South,  that  their  best  interests  call  for  the  freedom 
of  their  slaves,  and  not  only  of  their  slaves,  but  the  freedom  of  the 
white  people  of  the  South  from  the  terrible  thralldom,  the  terrible 
dependence  they  are  in,  when  they  allow  themselves  to  rely  on  a  coerced 
and  uncompensated  labor.  [Cheers.]  Let  us  unite  in  an  effort  to  sustain 
the  Government  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  get  the  army  built 
up  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  best  men  and  arms  that  can  be 
found.     [Enthusiastic  applause.] 

The  proceedings  at  this  stand,  were' then  closed. 
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Salutes  of  Aetillery  by  Anthon  Light  Battery  and  by 
the  WoRKMEK  employed  by  Henry  Brewster  &  Co. 

1.  Music — Grand  March  by 

2.  Peter  Mitchell  will  call  the  meeting  to  order,  read  the  call 

of  the  meeting,  and  conduct  Hamilton  Fish  to  the  chair. 

3.  "W".  E.  Dodge  will  read  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Sec- 

retaries. 

4.  Hamilton  Fish,  Chairman,  will  address  the  meeting. 

5.  Charles  Gould  will  read  the  Address  adopted  by  the  Con- 

vention of  Committees. 

6.  Peter  Mitchell  will  read  the  Eesolutions  adopted  by  the 

Convention  of  Committees. 

7.  Music. 

8.  Ethan  Allen  will  deliver  an  Address. 

9.  Music. 

10.  R  D.  Hitchcock  will  deliver  an  address. 

11.  Music. 

12.  John  A.  King. 

13.  Music. 
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In  the  absence  of  Hamilton  Fish,  who  had  been  designated  to 
preside  over  this  stand,  Chaeles  Gould,  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  was  called  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GrEORGE  W.  Blunt  read  the  Address.  The  Eesolutions 
were  read  by  Alderman  Mitchell,  and  adopted  nnanimonsly. 

Weigand's  band  having  given  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner,''  the 
first  speaker  introduced  was  Mr.  Ethan  Allen,  Assistant  U.  S. 
District  Attorne}^',  who  spoke  as  follows  :— 

MR.  ETHAN  ALLEN'S  SPEECH. 

Fellow-Citizens  of  New- York,-— Once  more  the  tocsin  sounds  to 
arms,  and  freemen  rally  to  the  call.  It  is  now  nearly  a  century  ago  that 
mass  meetings  of  our  fathers  were  held  in  this  city,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  the  defence  of  that  very  flag,  which  to-day  is  given  to  the 
winds  of  Heaven,  beaming  defiance  from  every  star.  Fired  then  with  the 
same  spirit  of  freedom  that  kindles  on  this  spot  to-day,  for  the  time 
throwing  aside  the  habiliments  of  peace,  our  fathers  arm'ed  themselves 
for  vengeance  and  for  war.  The  history  of  that  war,  go  read  it  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people ;  the  trials  and  struggles  of  that  war, 
mark  them  in  the  tear-drop  which  the  very  allusion  calls  to  every  eye ; 
the  blessings  of  that  war,  count  them  in  the  gorgeous  temples  of  trade 
that  rise  everywhere  around  you;  the  wisdom  of  that  war,  and  the 
promised  perpetuity  of  its  triumphs^  behold  the  one  in  our  unexampled 
national  prosperity,  and  the  other  in  the  impulses  that  hke  an  electric 
flash  bind  heart  to  heart  throughout  this  vast  assemblage  in  the  firm  re- 
solve, that,  cost  what  it  may,  rebellion  shall  go  down.    [Loud  applause.] 

Again  the  American  people  are  assembled  in  mass  meetings  through- 
out the  nation,  while  the  States  once  more  rock  in  the  throes  of  a  revo- 
lution. Once  more  the  cry  to  arms  reverberates  throughout  the  land  ; 
but  this  time  we  war  against  domestic  foes.  Treason  has  raised  its  black 
flag  near  the  tomb  of  Washington,  and  the  Union  of  our  States  hangs 
her  fate  upon  the  bayonet  and  the  sword.  Accursed  be  the  hand  that 
would  not  use  the  bayonet— blighted  be  the  arm  that  would  not  wield 
the  sword  in  such  a  cause !  Everything  that  the  American  citizen  holds 
dear  hangs  upon  the  issue  of  this  contest.  Our  national  honor  and 
reputation  demand  that  rebellion  shall  not  triumph  on  our  soil.  In  the 
name  of  our,  heroic  dead,  in  the  name  of  our  numberless  victories  upon 
the  battle-field,  in  the  name  of  our  thousand  peaceful  triumphs,  in  the 
name  of  our  unexampled  national  prosperity,  our  Union  must  and  shall 
be  preserved.     [Enthusiastic  cheers.] 

Our  peaceful  triumphs !  These  are  really  the  important  victories 
which  we  should  be  jealous  to  guard.  They  are  worth  fighting  for ; 
they  are  worth  dying  for.  They  are  fostered  and  multiplied  under  the 
protection  of  the  "  Union  ;"  otherwise  the  term  "  Union  "  were  but  empty 
sound.     Let  others  recount  their  marshal  glories ;  they  shall  be  eclipsed 
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by  the  charity  and  the  grace  of  the  triumphs  which  have  been  achieved 
in  peace.  "  Peace  hath  her  victories,  not  less  renowned  than  War,"  and 
the  hard-earned  fruits  of  these  victories  rebellion  shall  not  take  from  us. 
[Cries  of  "  ISTo,"  "  No,"  "  Never."]  Our  peaceful  triumphs !  Who  shall 
enumerate  their  value  to  the  millions  yet  unborn  ?  What  nation,  in  so 
short  a  time,  has  won  so  many  ?  On  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  in  the 
realms  of  science  and  in  the  world  of  art,  we  everywhere  have  gathered 
our  honors,  and  have  won  our  garlands.  Upon  the  altars  of  the  States 
they  yet  lie,  fresh  from  the  gathering,  while  their  happy  influences  fill 
the  land. 

Of  the  importance  and  value  of  our  thousand  peaceful  triumphs,  time 
will  permit  me  to  mention  only  one,  which  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
us  all.  It  is  now  two  years  ago,  when  up  the  waters  of  the  Potomac, 
toward  the  Capital,  sailed  the  representatives  of  an  empire  till  then  shut 
out  from  intercourse  with  all  Christian  nations.  In  the  eastern  seas 
there  lay  an  empire  of  islands,  which  hitherto  had  enjoyed  no  recog- 
nition in  the  Christian  world,  other  than  its  name  upon  the  map.  No 
history,  so  far  as  we  know,  illumined  it — no  ancient  time-mark  told  of  its 
advance,  step  by  step,  in  the  march  of  improvement.  There  it  had 
rested  for  thousands  of  years,  wrapped  in  the  mysteries  of  its  own  ex- 
clusiveness,  "  gloomy,  dark,  peculiar."  It  had  been  supposed  to  possess 
great  power,  and  vague  rumors  had  attributed  to  it,  ingenious  arts  to  us 
unknown.  Against  nearly  all  the  world,  for  thousands  of  years,  Japan 
had  obstinately  shut  her  doors.  The  wealth  of  the  Christian  world  could 
not  tempt  her  cupidity,  the  wonders  of  the  Christian  world  could  not 
excite  her  curiosity.  There  she  lay,  sullen  and  alone,  the  phenomenon 
of  nations.  England  and  France  and  the  other  powerful  Governments  of 
Europe  had  at  various  times  tried  to  conquer  this  oriental  exclusiveness, 
but  the  Portuguese  only  partially  succeeded,  while  all  the  rest  signally 
failed.  At  length,  we,  bearing  at  our  masthead  the  glorious  old 
stars  and  stripes,  approach  the  mysterious  portals,  and  seek  an  entrance. 
Not  with  cannon  and  implements  of  death  do  we  demand  admission,  but 
appreciating  the  saying  of  Euripides,  that 

'•  Resistless  eloquence  shall  open 
The  gates  that  steel  exclude," 

we  peacefully  appeal  to  that  sense  of  right,  which  is  the  "  touch  of  nature 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  and  behold,  the  interdiction  is  re- 
moved, the  doors  of  the  mysterious  empire  fly  open,  and  a  new  garland 
is  woven,  to  crown  the  monument  of  our  commercial  conquests.  [Loud 
applause.] 

Who  shall  set  limit  to  the  gain  that  may  follow  this  one  victory  of 
peace,  if  our  Government  be  perpetuated  so  as  to  gather  it  for  the  gene- 
rations ?  Who  shall  say,  in  an  unbroken,  undivided  Union,  that  the 
opening  of  the  ports  of  Japan  shall  not  accomplish  for  the  present  era  all 
that  the  Reformation,  the  art  of  printing,  steam  and  the  telegraph  have 
done  within  the  last  three  hundred  years  ?  New  avenues  of  wealth  are 
thrown  open,  new  fields  are  to  be  occupied,  arts  new  to  us,  doubtless, 
are  to  be  studied  and  to  be  Americanized,  and  science,  perhaps,  from 
that  arcana  of  nations,  has  revelations  to  make  to  us,  equal  to  anything 
which  we  have  ever  learned  before.     Reciprocity  bids  us  to  extend  what- 
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ever  is  valuable  in  our  system  of  Government  over  this  new  convert  to 
our  national  policy.  Fifty  millions  of  people  there  are  to  be  enlightened ; 
the  printing-press  is  to  catch  the  daily  thought  and  stamp  it  upon  the 
page ;  the  magnetic  wire  must  yet  vibrate  along  her  highways,  and 
Niphon  must  be  made  to  tremble  to  her  centre,  at  each  heart-beat  of  our 
ocean  steamers,  as  they  sweep  through  her  waters  or  thunder  round  her 
island  homes.  [Cries  of  *'  Good,"  and  applause.]  All  hail !  all  hail !  to 
these  children  of  the  morning.  All  hail !  all  hail !  to  the  great  Eepublic 
of  the  West,  that  ushers  them  into  life.  From  every  age  that  has  passed 
there  comes  a  song  of  praise  for  the  treaty  that  has  been  consummated. 
The  buried  masters  of  three  thousand  years  start  again  to  life,  and  march 
in  solemn  and  in  grand  procession,  before  the  eyes  of  these  new-found 
empires.  Homer  with  his  songs,  Greece  with  her  arts,  Kome  with  her 
legions,  and  America  with  her  heroes,  all  come  to  them  with  the  novelty 
and  freshness  of  the  newly-born.  Wipe  off  the  mould  which  time  has 
gathered  upon  their  tombs,  and  let  them  all  come  forth  and  answer,  at 
the  summoDs  of  new-born  nations,  that  call  them  again  to  life;  wrapped 
in  the  winding-sheet  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  tell 
to  these  strangers  the  story  of  the  resurrection;  clutching  in  their  hands 
their  dripping  blades,  the  warriors  recount  their  conquests  ;  and  joined  at 
last  in  harmonious  brotherhood,  Copernicus,  with  bony  fingers  pointing 
upward,  tells  to  Confucius  his  story  of  the  stars.  [Loud  and  enthu- 
siastic cheering.] 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  spoken  of  but  one  of  our  many  peaceful  triumphs. 
In  this  I  may  have  been  guilty  of  a  digression  from  the  subject  which 
calls  us  together ;  but  my  aim  has  been  to  hold  up  our  commercial  con- 
quests, gained  while  a  law-abiding,  united  people,  as  eminently  worthy  of 
all  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  that  we  are  called  upon  to  make, 
in  order  to  secure  their  legitimate  fruits.  It  is  really  our  numerous  vic- 
tories of  peace,  such  as  that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  make  us,  as  a 
nation,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was 
freedom,  not  slavery,  that  won  these  triumphs;  it  is  freedom  that  must 
defend  them.  I  appeal  to  you,  shall  all  these  peaceful  honors  of 
our  people,  shall  all  these  hopes  of  the  future,  shall  all  these  promised 
fruits  from  the  struggles  of  the  past,  be  swept  away  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  and  the  destruction  of  the  Government?  Forbid  it.  Almighty 
God !  Rather  perish,  rather  a  thousand  times  perish,  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion,  and  over  the  ruins  of  Slavery  let  peace  once  more  resume  her 
sway,  and  let  the  cannon's  lips  grow  cold.  [Vociferous  cheering.]  Delenda 
est  Carthago,  said  the  old  Boman  patriot,  when  gloom  settled  upon  his 
state ;  the  rebellion  must  be  crushed,  with  the  same  determination  say 
we  all  to-day.  [Applause.]  The  cannon  that  opened  the  fire  upon  Fort 
Sumter  reverberated  from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Rocky  Mountains^  and 
has  called  the  northern  lion  from  his  lair.  Down  with  party,  sect  and 
class,  and  up  with  a  sentiment  of  unanimity  when  our  country  calls  to 
arms.  Massachusetts,  glorious  old  Massachusetts,  first  at  the  cradle  of 
liberty  in  1116,  she  will  be  the  last  at  the  grave,  if  fate  intends  that 
grave  shall  ever  be.  Again  the  "  bones  of  her  sons  lie  mingling  and 
bleaching  with  the  soil  of  every  State  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  there 
they  will  lie  forever."  From  her  new-made  graves  she  sends  forth  a 
constant  prayer  to  Heaven,  and  let  traitors  tremble  lest  that  prayer  be 
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answered.  New-York  must  not  be  behind  tbe  Old  Bay  State.  In  the 
spirit  world,  Warren  calls  to  Hamilton  and  Hamilton  calls  back  to 
Warren,  that  hand  in  hand  their  mortal  children  go  on  together,  to  fame, 
to  victory,  or  to  the  grave.  The  hosts  of  the  Union  are  already  mar- 
shaled in  the  field  ;  but  a  call  is  made  for  more,  and  that  call  must  not 
be  in  vain.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no."]  When  the  ranks  are  full,  let  us  catch 
inspiration  from  the  past,  and  under  its  influence  go  forth  to  conflict. 
Go  call  the  rolls  on  Bemis  Heights,  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth,  or  at 
Yorktown,  where  the  sheeted  dead  may  rise  as  witness,  and  there  pro- 
pose to  your  legions  the  dissolution  of  this  Union,  and  there  receive  their 
answer.  Mad  with  frenzy,  burning  with  indignation  at  the  thought,  all 
ablaze  for  vengeance  upon  the  traitors,  such  will  be  the  fury  and  im- 
petuosity of  the  onset,  that  all  opposition  shall  be  swept  before  them,  as 
the  pigmy  yields  to  the  avalanche  that  comes  tumbling,  rumbling,  thun- 
dering from  its  Alpine  home.  [Loud  cheering.]  Let  us  gather  at  the 
tomb  of  Washington,  and  invoke  his  spirit  to  direct  us  in  the  combat. 
Eising  again  incarnate  from  the  tomb,  in  one  hand  holding  the  same  old 
flag,  blackened  and  begrimed  by  the  smoke  of  a  seven  years'  war,  with 
the  other  hand  he  points  us  to  the  foe.  Up  and  at  them.  Let  patriotic 
fires  thrill  our  very  souls,  while  immortal  spirits  direct  our  way.  One 
blow,  deep,  eff'ectual  and  forever — one  crushing  blow  upon  rebellion,  in 
the  name  of  God,  Washington  and  the  Republic. 

Three  enthusiastic  cheers  were  proposed  and  given  v^ith  a  will 
to  Mr.  ALLE:^^,  as  he  concluded  and  took  his  seat. 

^'  Hail  Columbia,"  by  the  Band. 

SPEECH  OF  REY.  DR.  HITOHOOOK. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Hitchcock  next  took  his  place  on  the  stand. 
He  was  rather  heated  when  he  rose,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
turning  the  same  to  advantage  in  his  remarks,  which  were  to  the 
following  effect  :— 

Fellow-Citizens,— This  sun  is  hot,  but  remember  that  it  is  not  so  hot 
as  that  sun  which  flames  upon  our  brethren  from  a  Virginia  sky.  Nor  is 
that  sun,  that  Virginia  sun,  half  so  hot  as  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
musketry  which  blazes  around  those  heroes  who  are  now  fighting  for  our 
cause,  with  this  motto  for  their  guide,  "  A  glorious  victory,  or  death." 
Nor  is  that  fire  of  battle  so  hot  as  the  fire  of  the  hate  of  those  who  are 
now  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  our  country,  who  are  shed- 
ding the  life-blood  of  our  brethren,  against  whom  they  are  drawn  up  in 
battle  array.  My  fellow-citizens  of  the  great  city  of  New-York,  this 
meeting  reminds  me  of  the  immense  gathering  which  took  place  in  this 
great  commercial  metropolis — the  first  great  gathering  of  April,  1861. 
The  month  is  an  eventful  one  in  our  American  history.  It  has  its  lights 
and  its  shadows,  it  is  full  of  mingled  opposites — at  one  time  light,  and 
at  another  time  dark.     It  was  in  this  month  of  April  that  we  had  our 
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Concord  and  our  Lexington.  It  was  also  in  this  month  of  April  that  we 
had  the  attack  upon  and  fall  of  Sumter.  It  was  in  this  month  of  April 
that  our  brave  soldiers  were  beset  and  brutally  murdered  in  Baltimore. 
This  meeting  takes  place  in  July,  and  July  is  also  notable  in  our  history 
as  the  month  in  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
April  is  a  spring  month,  July  is  a  harvest  month.  Fifteen  months  ago — 
in  April,  during  the  spring — we  planted  the  seed  of  loyalty  to  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  a  glorious  harvest  throughout  this 
promising  land.  Let  us  with  heart  and  voice,  word  and  deed,  reassure 
our  brethren  in  the  field  and  give  the  word  of  cheer  to  our  armies.  I  call 
this  meeting  one  of  reaffirmation.  We  are  to  day  to  reafiirm  what  w^e 
resolved  upon  fifteen  months  ago.  What  we  planted  in  stormy  spring  is 
to  be  taken  care  of  during  this  generous  summer.  What  we  did  then 
was  the  result  of  instinct ;  now  it  has  become  a  deep-rooted  conviction. 
It  was  passion  which  then  guided  us ;  now  it  is  principle.  It  may  be 
that  on  the  occasion  of  our  former  meeting  our  huzzas  were  louder  ;  but 
now  I  can  see  it  in  your  faces,  our  resolutions  are  deeper,  and  when  we 
now  strike  we  shall  strike  as  doth  the  lightning — once  and  for  all.  W^e 
to-day  reaflSrm  our  resolution  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  land,  our 
power,  our  interests,  and  our  continent.  In  our  uttered  determinations 
then  we  were  wiser  than  we  knew  of.  We  merely  said  it  then  ;  we  un- 
derstand it  now.  This  continent  must  and  shall  remain  united,  one  and 
inseparable,  and  must  be  so  until  the  end  of  time.  [Applause.]  This 
is  a  struggle  between  a  rebellious  confederacy  and  our  Government ;  and 
what  for  ?  Not  for  the  vague  abstraction  it  purports  to  be,  but  for  a  re- 
mote but  still  more  important  issue — the  domination  of  this  continent. 
They  or  we  will  have  to  rule  this  vast  land  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  And  I  say  unto  you,  men 
of  the  city  of  New-York,  shall  it  be  we,  the  men  of  the  Christian  North, 
or  shall  it  be  sons  of  the  sunny  South,  as  they  delight  to  call  themselves, 
who  are,  and  have  proved  themselves,  robbers  by  land,  and  if  they 
had  a  fleet  upon  the  sea,  would  also  be  pirates.  [Applause.]  ^  This 
is  the  issue,  and  it  must  be  determined  sooner  or  later.  Citizens 
of  New-York,  are  you  men  enough  to  say  you  will  take  the  issue  on 
your  own  shoulders,  or  leave  it  for  your  posterity?  Can  you  look 
upon  your  babes  now  resting  in  their  cradles,  and  bequeath  to  them 
the  settlement  of  this  great  question  ?  Will  you  leave  it  for  the  next 
generation  to  settle  this  question?  [Loud  cries  of  "No,  no."]  It 
must  be  determined  now  or  never.  It  can  be  more  easily  settled  now 
than  by  any  conjunction  in  the  future.  We  contend  for  the  supremacy  of 
our  Government,  and  we  will  do  so  if  we  have  to  make  a  Thermopylae  of 
it,  and  defend  the  gate  till  all  have  fallen ;  or  else  we  shall  have  to  sub- 
mit to  a  military  despotism  which  would  march  over  the  bleeding  corpses 
of  our  comrades  to  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron.  I  stand  here  to  defend 
the  glorious  republican  idea  which  has  gained  to  us  the  laurels  that  crown 
the  brow  of  our.  glorious  goddess  Liberty.  We  must  defend  the  old 
republic,  for  if  we  fail  the  republicans  of  the  Old  World  will  lose  heart 
forever.  We  must  vindicate  our  republican  existence,  and  not  only  vin- 
dicate it  in  its  geographical  integrity,  but  in  its  political  glory — not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  for  all  mankind.  ["  Bravo,"  and  applause.]  The  Ame- 
rican people  have  learned  something  during  the  past  fifteen  months.      I 
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have  been  in  the  country  among  the  farm-houses  where  families  are  more 
scattered,  and  where  one  taken  from  the  originally  compact  family  circle 
is  missed,  not  only  by  those  who  form  that  circle,  but  by  their  neighbors. 
The  war  in  those  cases  has  been  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  many. 
I  have  seen  women  stand  at  the  doors  of  their  houses  eagerly  and  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  return*  of  their  wounded  husbands,  brothers,  sons,  or  still 
more  anxiously  trying  to  learn  some  tidings  of  one  who  fell  at  Fair  Oaks, 
Gaines'  Mills,  at  White  Oak  Swamp,  or  elsewhere.  Men  die  in  the  great 
city,  and  they  are  scarcely  missed,  except  in  their  more  immediate  circle ; 
but  in  the  country  the  case  is  far  different.  These  are  matters  of  deep 
thought,  and  the  people  are  thinking  deeper  than  ever.  They  are  think- 
ing very  fast.  The  new  call  is  also  a  matter  of  thought,  and  although  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  quota  of  New- York  will  be  filled,  and  quickly,  too, 
I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  responded  to  with  that 
marked  alacrity  as  that  which  characterized  the  former  call.  There  must 
be  a  reason  for  this,  and  the  Government  should  know  it.  It  is  not  the 
fear  of  the  adversary  they  have  to  encounter;  but  it  is  the  fear  that  the 
Administration  will  not  themselves  carry  the  war  through  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  men  of  America  have  pluck,  and  do  not  fear  to  die  for 
their  country.  They  will  enlist,  but  there  is  a  condition  which  they  de- 
mand. That  condition  is,  [with  great  energy,]  fight,  fight,  fight.  We 
have  had  play  long  enough,  and  now  must  have  fight.  Fight  and  with 
the  right  hand  and  not  with  the  left,  and  only  the  little  finger  of  that 
hand  at  the  best.  We  must  have  fight  with  the  right  hand.  [A  voice, 
''  With  both  hands."]  Wait  till  I  get  through.  Yes,  [clenching  both 
fists  and  stretching  them  out  with  convulsive  energy,]  fight ;  fight  with 
both  hands.  And  that  is  not  all.  I  say  let  all  the  colors  fight.  All. 
From  the  one  extreme  of  the  Caucasian  white  to  the  other  extreme  of 
the  Caucasian  black — let  them  all  fight,  and  let  all  the  people  that  make 
up  the  different  and  beautiful  shades  between  these  extremes  fight.  Let 
all  the  people  fight.  Elijah  saw  in  the  heavens  the  chariots  of  fire  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts.  Then  let  the  rebels  have  their  five  hundred  thousand 
men ;  we  have  the  chariots  and  horses  of  fire,  and  they  are  round  about 
us.  We  have  the  spirits  of  those  heroes  of  old  who  have  gone  to  their 
rest.  We  have  also  the  spirits  of  those  sages  and  heroes  who  have  stood 
up  for  us  in  foreign  lands,  or  who  have  pined  in  foreign  dungeons  for 
contending  for  our  rights.  And  all  good  angels  are  looking  down  upon 
us.  And  these  will  guide  us  on  to  victory.  I  say  unto  you,  men  of  jNew- 
York,  we  must  win,  and,  in  the  end,  despite  all  seeming  adversities,  the 
right  must  triumph.     [Enthusiastic  cheering.] 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  ly  Judge  James  W.  White, 
wtio  read  the  call  for  the  meeting,  and  nominated  for  Chairman 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who  was  elected  with,  applause. 

E.  H.  McCuRDY  read  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Secreta- 
ries, which  was  adopted. 

DR.  LIEBER'S  KEMAUKS. 

Fellow-Citizens, — You  have  conferred  on  me  the  honor  of  presiding 
here  on  this  important  day.  This  is  a  war  meeting.  In  the  midst  of  a 
vast  contest,  in  which  many  thousands  of  our  brethren  have  already  been 
slain,  in  which  almost  boundless  treasures  have  been  sacrificed,  and  in 
which  reverses  have  not  failed  to  break  in  upon  the  list  of  our  victories, 
the  President,  first  called  upon  by  the  governors  of  loyal  States,  has  in 
turn,  called  upon  us  to  furnish  new  bands  of  fellow-citizens,  to  send  more 
brothers,  more  sons,  so  that  this  odious  and  shameless  insurrection  may 
at  length  be  quelled.  Resolutions  will  be  read  to  you  for  your  acceptance, 
expressing  our  undiminished  loyalty,  our  firm  adhesion  to  the  principles 
for  which  we  have  already  struggled  so  long,  and  which  in  this  enormous 
war  we  prize  with  patriotic  fervor,  as  the  highest  civil  virtues  in  trying 
periods — fortitude,  perseverance  and  tenacity  to  the  last. 

And  why  all  this  ?  Why  this  call  upon  the  people  of  our  city  to 
take  a  renewed  oath  on  the  altar  of  our  country,  that  we  will  be  faithful 
and  true  to  her,  and  see  this  war  triumphantly  ended,  and  as  thoroughly 
carried  on,  until  it  be  ended,  as  the  ample  means  of  a  great  nation  will 
admit  of. 

Fellow- citizens,  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  was  a  pa- 
triotic German  youth  and  noble  poet,  who  sang  and  fought  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  and  ultimately  sealed  with  his  death  on  the  field 
what  he  had  nobly  sung.  It  happened  that  he  found  a  sealing-ring,  on 
which  was  engraved  an  arrow,  with  the  motto,  Through.  This  simple 
arrow,  and  that  brief  word,  inspired  the  youthful  patriot  with  a  poem, 
which  he  inscribed  Through,  calling  on  his  country  not  to  waver,  but  to 
rally  round  the  standard  of  his  country's  independence,  and  to  fight 
through  to  a  successful  end  what  had  so  nobly  been  begun.  Is  this  not 
a  befitting  motto  for  us  to  adopt  in  this  grave  time  of  our  war  ?  Perhaps 
all  of  us  have  near  friends  or  children  or  brothers  that  have  fought — 
many  that  have  bled  in  that  long  Week's  Battle  ;  and  ought  not  our  war- 
cry  to  be  Through  ?  Ought  not  our  policy  to  be  Through^  through^  through  ? 
[Great  applause.]  Let  us  call  to  our  sceptered  servants,  Through,  and 
through  at  once  I  Let  us  call  to  our  girded  servants,  Through !  Let 
us  call,  when  foreigners  may  show  a  desire  to  interfere  with  our  own 
afi'airs,  already  sufficiently  distressing — Hands  ofi*;  we  will  not  listen  to 
any  one  until  we  are  through!  [Applause.]  We  ought  to  make  it  the 
watchword  among  ourselves,  and  call  on  one  another.  Through !  We 
ought  to  call  on  all  the  young,  fit  to  bear  arms.  Through,  through  !  ! 

Why  ?  Because  the  most  sacred  and  dearest  interests  of  man  in  his 
career  on  this  earth  are  involved  in  this  struggle — our  material  prosperity, 
our  moral  welfare,  our  honor,  our  national  existence.  He  that  shapes 
the  history  of  men  wills  us  to  be  a  nation,  and  modern  civilization  re- 
quires countries.  God  has  given  us  a  noble  country,  may  be  the  noblest 
on  earth,  which  we  will  not,  and  cannot,  allow  ourselves  to  be  robbed  of. 
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We  will  not  prove  false  to  our  trust.  Shall  we  allow  ignorance  and  ar- 
rogance and  barbarism  to  cut  up  the  great  map  of  our  heaven-united 
land  into  miserable  clippings,  leaving  nothing  but  a  litter  of  worthless 
pieces  ?  [No,  no !  never !]  Our  country,  our  proud  country,  from  sea 
to  sea,  with  her  majestic  rivers,  or  rather,  with  her  unique  river  system, 
and  the  glorious  help  of  the  canals,  with  her  teeming  mountains,  and  her 
fertile  fields — our  country,  with  all  her  food  and  fuel  and  substance  for 
shelter  and  clothing — our  country,  my  friends,  is  the  primary  condition 
of  our  social  and  political  existence,  and,  indeed,  of  our  own  American 
liberty.  With  all  due  regard  for  our  peculiar  system  of  States,  the  State 
lines  are,  after  all,  but  pencil  marks  on  the  great  map.  They  have  been 
changed,  and  will  be  changed  again.  They  are  not  those  deep  grooves 
that  history  furrows,  as  she  deeply  cuts  the  border  lines  of  nationalities. 
Not  so  with  our  country.  The  lines  that  mark  her  must  never  be  changed — 
at  least,  never  contracted.     [Applause.] 

Why  ?  Because  a  country  that  allows  foreign  governments  to  inter- 
fere with  her  domestic  and  national  affairs — that  permits  foreign  jealousy 
to  dictate  in  her  councils — is  disgraced  and  ruined ;  is  a  cripple  among  the 
nations — a  vassal  and  not  a  freeman.  Germany  can  furnish  you  with 
some  warning  commentaries,  ever  since  the  times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Even  a  crowned  head  of  Germany,  a  noble  prince  of  a  petty  principality, 
told  his  countrymen,  recently,  that  in  modern  times  genuine  patriotism, 
void  of  narrow  provincialism,  cannot  prosper  in  a  confined  petty  State, 
still  less  in  a  mere  city-State.  And  is  there  no  danger  of  foreign  inter- 
ference ?  There  is ;  even  were  it  only  for  these  two  reasons,  that  Eng- 
land and  France  sufter  greatly  from  our  civil  war,  and  because  those  two 
powers,  which  have  always  been  unfriendly  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
united  power,  with  the  only  exception  of  Italy  in  our  own  times,  do  not 
relish  the  growth  of  United  American  power.  It  has  been  openly  ac- 
knowledged. 

Why  ?  Because  we  are  already  in  the  midst  of  a  gigantic  war,  ex- 
clusively waged,  on  our  part,  for  a  great  and  noble  idea.  Such  wars 
cannot  be  stopped  at  will ;  as  little  as  the  tide  can  be  bid  to  retire  by  a 
mop,  as  little  as  the  Reformation  could  be  calmed  and  stopped  by  the 
agreement  of  some  ecclesiastics.  Can  we  adopt  peace  founded  upon  the 
rending  of  this  country  ?  Where  will  you  rend  it?  how  will  you  keep 
peace  ?  Do  you  believe  that  we  would  have  peace  for  a  single  twelve- 
month after  a  division,  the  mere  thought  of  which  makes  us  shudder  ? 
We  speak  the  same  language,  inhabit  one  undivided  country,  have  the 
same  literature,  the  same  form  of  thoughts,  the  same  mould  of  feelings, 
the  same  institutions,  except  that  one  deplorable  one ;  we  would  daily 
and  hourly  influence  one  another,  and  what  with  their  unpunished  pride 
and  selfishness,  their  maddened  and  confused  ambition,  and  their  en- 
thronement of  gigantic  error,  we  would  not  have  rest,  except  by  a  total 
and  unpardonable  submission  to  them,  and  not  even  then.  There  is  a 
law  that  pervades  all  history,  because  it  pervades  each  house,  that  in 
the  same  degree  as  nature  has  destined  people  to  live  in  the  bonds  of 
affection  and  good-will,  so  will  their  quarrels  be  bitter,  and  their  mutual 
irritation  be  grievous,  when  they  once  separate  in  acrimony  and  hostility. 
Brothers  quarrel  bitterest,  when  they  quarrel  at  all.  We  had  better 
fight  it  out.     Complete  victory  alone  can  lead  to  a  reconcilement,  and 
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revised  views   and  amended    feelings ;    and   therefore   I  say,  Througli, 
througli !     [Great  applause.] 

When  I  say  that  we  ought  to  shout  this  same  through^  in  the  loudest 
accents  to  our  people  fit  to  enlist,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  have  har- 
bored any  fear  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  degree  of  patriotism  in  the 
breasts  of  our  people.  Far  from  it.  Never  has  a  people  shown  itself 
more  patriotic,  more  patient  and  forbearing,  more  ready. 

It  happens  that  this  very  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  legislator — a  true  Union  man — in  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  in  that  letter  there  is  a  passing  passage  which,  (if  you  will  permit  me 
to  read  it,)  you  will  perceive  chimes  in  with  the  theme  which  occupies  our 
attention  now.     He  says : 

"  That  among  those  best  informed  no  apprehension  is  felt  for  the  new 
call  for  volunteers.  Governor  Gamble  has  received  more  than  fifty  letters, 
some  before,  some  since  the  call,  from  men  in  all  parts  of  this  State, 
(Missouri,)  asking  authority  to  recruit  companies,  regiments,  and  in  one 
case,  a  brigade — the  last  from  an  officer  just  recovered  from  a  wound, 
who  is  confident  of  raising  it.  In  Illinois  I  hear  of  the  same  spirit;  the 
only  thing  which  may  for  a  while  check  rapid  enlistments,  being  the 
abundant'harvest  now  being  gathered."     [Cheers.] 

So  far  my  Missouri  friend.  But  there  is  another  thing  that  may 
temporarily  interfere,  or  at  least  somewhat  retard  the  desired  enlistment. 
The  call  for  recruits  is  comparatively  a  small  one.  The  President,  you 
know,  calls  for  three  hundred  thousand  men.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  large 
number  of  men,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  considering  the  population 
of  the  North,  it  is  a  small  number.  Only  about  fifty  thousand  are  re- 
quired from  this  State.  Now  who  doubts  if  there  had  been  a  necessity 
for  the  President  to  call  for  the  services  of  every  one  who  can  shoulder  a 
musket,  that  the  people  would  rush  en  masse,  in  response  to  the  call  ? 
But  when  a  limited  number  is^  required  and  called  for,  many  of  the  fifty 
thousand  who  are  wanted,  are  disposed  to  say,  ^'I  need  not  volun- 
teer; my  services  will  not  be  required,  for  my  neighbor  will  go."  For 
that  reason  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  ought  to  resort  to  the 
drafting  law.  I  know  that  does  not  sound  well  to  the  ears  of  the 
Americans,  because  drafting  has  been  made  use  of  by  despotic  govern- 
ments, and  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  South,  by  what  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  is  a  despotic  government.  But  drafting  is  not  necessarily  a 
despotic  measure.  The  advantage  of  it  would  be,  that  it  would  make 
recruiting  and  enlisting  more  regular.  If  the  Government  should  adopt 
such  a  measure,  I  think  it  would  work  well.  Drafting,  too,  would  touch 
the  wealthy  idlers,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  them  contribute  a  round 
sum  for  a  substitute,  if  they  should  insist  upon  thrusting  away  the  sword 
which  their  country  ofi'ers  them,  and  decline  the  honor  to  fight  for  their 
imperiled  country.  At  any  rate,  as  men  are  wanted  speedily,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  system  would  give  us  the  men  immediately,  while  the  small 
number  called  for,  and  the  approaching  harvest,  may  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  the  rush  of  young  men  which  would  otherwise  take  place. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  spoken  a  longer  time  than  is  appropriate  for 
the  initiatory  remarks  of  a  presiding  officer ;  but  who  can  help  it,  in  times 
like  these,  on  themes  like  ours  ? 

The  declaration  and  resolutions  will  now  be  read  to  you. 

Dr.  LiEBER  sat  down  amid  prolonged  applause. 
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The  Addeess  was  then  read  by  W.  J.  A.  Fuller,  and  the 
Eesolutions  by  Francis  Ketchum,  and  they  were  adopted 
with  unanimity  and  cheers. 

SPEECH  OF  L.  E.  CHITTENDEN. 

Fellow-Citizens, — I  have  taken  myself  out  of  the  changeless  routine 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  Washington,  and  have  come  here  hoping 
to  find  myself  among  a  live  people.  [A  voice,  "  You  will."]  Yes,  I 
hope  there  is  a  people  here  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  present 
moment.  Fellow-citizens,  the  voice  of  sixteen  months  of  war,  tells  us  in 
tones  that  must  be  heeded,  that  the  time  for  talking  has  passed ;  that 
the  time  has  come,  when  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  a  loyal 
State,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  Government  in  whatever  capacity  they 
may  be  most  available.  If  I  had  not  offered  mine  before  I  came  here,  I 
would  not  appear  before  you  to-day.  [Applause,]  I  am  so  full  of  this 
subject,  that  I  do  not  like  to  trust  myself  to  talk  about  it.  I  come  from  a 
city,  and  that  city  the  capital  of  this  nation,  in  which  we  were  cut  off 
for  a  week  from  communication- with  you,  by  traitors — where  barricaded 
corridors,  forts,  and  earthworks,  spoke  eloquently  of  attacks  impending 
from  an  armed  enemy»  This  was  a  long  year  ago,  and  yet,  after  all  the 
preparation,  after  all  the  expense  which  that  year  has  witnessed,  it  is 
not  eight  weeks  since  loyal  men  were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  that  very 
city!  We  who  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  enemy,  nay,  with  the 
minions  of  that  enemy  by  hundreds  among  us,  appreciate  the  dangers  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  Men  of  New-York,  I  wish  for  one  short  hour 
you  could  be  made  to  realize  the  necessity  which  this  moment  presses  on 
you.  Do  you  consider  this  Government  worth  preserving  ?  [Cries  of 
Yes  !  Yes !]  Is  this  free  Republic,  planted  by  your  ancestors,  nourished 
by  their  blood,  left  to  you  as  their  richest  legacy,  worth  preserving  !  Po 
you  feel,  that  you,  your  wives,  your  children,  have  an  interest  in  it  which 
ought  to  be  dearer  than  their  lives  ?  [Loud  cries  of  "  Yes."]  Yes,  you  do. 
Then  let  me  tell  you,  that  perhaps  the  day  may  be  approaching,  it  may 
be  near,  when  every  one  of  you  who  can  shoulder  a  musket  or  draw  a 
sabre,  will  be  obliged  to  do  it  if  this  nation  is  to  live. 

Gentlemen,  the  South  went  into  this  war  with  a  purpose.  [A  voice, 
*'  That's  so."]  They  have  never  debated  questions  about  which  our 
Congress  and  our  Government  have  wasted  so  much  time.  These  rebels 
declared  at  first,  "  We  propose  to  overthrow  your  Government,  to  utterly 
destroy  it."  They  began  by  confiscating  every  dollar  of  debts  owed  by 
Southern  men  to  the  North.  They  followed  it  up  by  imprisoning  every 
man  within  their  reach  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Union  and  the 
Government  which  we  inherited  from  Washington  and  the  Fathers  of  the 
Eepublic ;  not  only  that,  but  they  said  to  us  in  effect,  "  We  propose  to 
fight  you,  to  take  your  property,  to  destroy  your  lives.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  will  use  every  means  within  our  grasp  ;  we  will  use  Indian  savages 
as  our  allies;  we  will  tear  open  the  graves  of  your  dead,  and  make  mer- 
chandise of  the  bones  from  which  the  worms  have  not  yet  stripped 
the  uncorrupted  flesh ;  we  will  go  into  battle  with  the  '  no  quarter  '  cry  of 
the  red-handed  barbarian  upon  our  lips,  and  the  black  flag  of  the  pirate 
waving  over  our  heads."  Such  ideas  as  these  fired  the  Southern  heart 
sixteen  months  ago  when  they  fired  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  the 
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history  of  the  times  tells  how  well  they  have  carried  them  into  practice. 
What  have  we  been  doing  all  this  time  !  We  have  been  treating  these 
gentlemen  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration.  [A  voice,  ''That's 
so."]  We  could  not  confiscate  their  property !  Oh,  no !  Nothing  hut 
a  life  interest  in  it !  All  the  rest  we  are  bound  under  the  Constitution 
to  protect.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  it  cannot  be  to  any 
one,  to  dwell  upon  the  policy  which  we  have  pursued  since  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  Out  of  it  stands  patent  and  undisguised,  this  great,  this  import- 
ant, this,  to  many  a  household,  solemn  fact- — that  the  soil  of  rebel  States  has 
been  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
brave  and  loyal  men,  and  still  rebellion  is  as  defiant  as  ever.  Has 
not  this  gone  far  enough?  [Loud  cries  of  *'Yes,  yes!"]  Has  not 
the  time  come  to  declare  war^  and  a  vigorous  war  against  the  South ! 
War  with  all  its  consequences  to  persons  and  to  property  ?  ["  Yes,  yes  !" 
and  tremendous  cheers.]  Yes,  and  would  to  Heaven  the  voice  with 
which  you  speak  it,  might  reach  the  Congress  and  the  Cabinet  which 
just  now  need  encouragement  like  that ! 

At  this  moment  a  procession  of  sailors  with  bands  and  banners 
passed  by.  It  was  composed  of  ship-carpenters  from  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  the  enthusiasm  increased  when  three  rousing  cheers 
were  given  for  the  Navj.  The  scene  was  a  splendid  one  as  they 
marched  round  the  Square. 

Mr.  Chittenden  continued  : 

This  is  no  time  for  fault-finding  or  complaint.  I  care  not,  I  do  not  ask,  who 
has  been  responsible  for  the  policy  upon  which  the  war  has  been  conducted. 
We  have  tried  it — it  has  failed,  and  is  it  not  high  time  to  change  it  ?  [Loud 
cries  of  "  Yes !"]  Let  us  have  no  more  protection  of  the  persons  or  the 
property  of  disloyal  men.  I  have  met  ofiicers  of  our  army  from  the 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  who  drew  a  picture  of  the  vigorous  manner  in 
which  the  property  of  rebels  there  was  guarded.  These  men  were  in  the 
Southern  army — all  of  them.  Their  women  derided  and  abused  Union 
soldiers.  Sick  men  lay  in  miserable  hovels  and  died  there,  while  splendid 
residences  of  rebel  owners  stood  close  by.  A  soldier  could  not  take  so 
much  as  a  chicken  without  being  punished  for  it.  By  and  by  Stonewall 
Jackson  sweeps  up  the  valley  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  our  retreat- 
ing troops  are  shot  down  from  the  windows  of  the  very  houses  they 
have  saved  from  destruction.  [A  voice,  "Destroy  the  inhabitants."] 
Gentlemen,  I  assert  that  it  is  time  to  proclaim  to  every  Winchester  in 
the  so-called  Southern  Confederacy,  that  there  shall  not  be  left  one  article 
above  ground  in  such  a  town,  that  fire  can  consume !  [Great  enthusiasm.] 
Let  our  policy  be  every  piece  of  property  belonging  to  a  rebel  that  will  do  a 
Union  man  good,  take  it ;  if  it  won't  do  him  any  good,  burn  it.  [Tremen- 
dous cheers  and  cries  of  "  That's  the  talk."]  Gentlemen,  we  have  been 
fighting  the  rebels  and  Providence,  too.  That  is  an  unequal  warfare. 
The  slavery  question  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole.  That  was  the 
cause  of  this  rebellion,  we  all  know.  [Cheers,  and  cries  of  "  That's  so."] 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  eternal  decrees  of  Providence,  that  with  this 
war  slavery  in  this  republic  shall  die.     [Loud  cheering.]     When   the 
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North  accepts  this  truth,  and  goes  into  the  war  understanding  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  carry  it  out,  then  disaster  and  disgrace  will  cease  to  attend  our 
arms.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  successful. 

I  have  no  special  admiration  for  the  negro,  as  all  know  who  know  me. 
But  the  negro  is  a  great  fact  in  this  contest'  and  we  cannot  get  rid  of 
him  if  we  would.  Now,  I  would  treat  him  in  this  connection  as  I  would 
treat  any  other  person  or  thing.  Is  he  of  use  to  the  enemy  ?  Take  him 
away  !  Can  he  be  made  use  of  to  our  men  ?  Let  them  use  him  !  Why 
all  this  idle  sensitiveness  on  account  of  the  negro  'i  He  can  dig  a  ditch  ; 
he  can  build  an  earthwork;  he  can  do  a  thousand  things  which  wear  out 
the  lives  of  your  soldiers,  better  than  they.  Let  him  do  them !  My 
doctrine  is  to  put  this  whole  subject  under  the  control  of  the  commanders 
of  our  armies.  They  understand  it  better  than  you  or  I.  Do  not  hamper 
them  with  restrictions  or  conditions.  Only  let  this  fact  be  thundered  into 
the  ears  of  every  disloyal  man  North  or  South.  There  is  no  law,  there 
is  no  officer,  civil  or  military,  which  will  aid  a  rebel  to  recapture  his 
slave.  [Cries  of  good,  and  cheers.]  The  armies  of  the  Union  are  not 
slave  hunters,  [Cheers,]  and  the  slave  of  a  rebel  master  who  has  per- 
formed one  act  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  and  in  putting  down 
this  rebellion,  is  from  that  moment  a  free  man,  and  the  strong  arm 
of  the  nation  shall  crush  the  traitor  who  seeks  again  to  enslave  him. 
[Cheers.] 

We  are  told  now  that  another  element  is  to  enter  into  this  war. 
Eumors  are  rife  of  foreign  intervention.  [Cries  of  "Let  them  come."]  So 
say  I.  It  is  by  no  grace  or  favor  of  European  monarchies,  and  of 
England  especially,  that  this  nation  lives.  We  expect  England  to  strike 
us  just  when  and  where  we  are  weakest.  She  would  not  be  true  to 
herself  or  her  history  if  she  did  not.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance 
of  foreign  intervention.  I  do  not  know  but  some  such  event  is  needed  to 
rouse  the  North,  and  make  her  put  forth  her  strength  Let  England  and 
France  now  attack  us,  and  the  North  would  be  electrified.  That  Enghsh 
or  French  regiment  is  not  raised,  nor  ever  will  be,  that  can  reach  a  point 
twenty  miles  inland  in  any  Northern  State.  There  is  not  a  stone  by  the 
roadside  that  would  not  blush  for  itself,  if  it  had  not  behind  it  a  true 
man  and  a  trusty  rifle  in  such  an  event.     [Loud  cheering  ] 

Mr  Chittenden  complimented  our  generals,  but  insisted  that  there  was 
a  defect  somewhere  in  the  management  of  this  war.  We  were  thirty 
millions  of  people  against  four,  and  yet  upon  every  important  battle- 
field the  forces  of  the  rebels  had  outnumbered  ours — in  the  last  battles 
before  Richmond,  two  to  one.  The  North  must  go  into  the  field  with 
the  same  energy  and  numbers  as  the  South.  General  Pope  had  announced 
the  true  theory  of  war.  Adopt  the  policy  his  orders  inaugurate.  We 
have  had  too  much  of  that  style  of  war  which  is  always  looking  for 
lines  of  defence  and  ways  of  retreat.  Let  us  look  only  at  what  line  of 
defence  the  rebels  have,  that  we  may  march  upon  it.  Let  us  observe 
their  line  of  retreat  for  there  lies  our  way.  Subsist  our  armies  on  the 
enemy.  Pay  our  troops  from  the  gold  of  the  enemy.  Have  done  with 
permanent  stores,  with  supply  trains  and  baggage  transportation.  The 
views  of  such  men  as  Pope  must  now  control  our  armies  ;  then  will  the 
war  be  carried  on  in  earnest,  and  then  will  it  be  successful. 

He  concluded  amid  applause. 
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SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLER. 

William  Allen  Butler  was  next  introduced  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

Fellow-Citizens, — This  is  a  meeting  for  business.  We  are  not  here, 
on  a  gala  day,  to  hear  ourselves  talk,  but  to  act  in  a  great  crisis. 
[Cheers.]  We  have  heard,  from  the  speaker  who  preceded  me,  what 
we  have  heard  before,  once  and  again,  that  the  capital  is  in  danger. 
The  appeal  now  made  to  us  by  the  Government  is  not  a  new  one.  We 
have  responded  to  it  before.  If  I  am  asked  how  we  have  responded,  I 
point  to  the  gallant  Seventh,  I  point  to  the  seventy-two  regiments  which 
have  been  organized  and  equipped  in  the  Empire  City  since  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion.  [Cheers.]  I  point  to  Wall-street  and  its  banks. 
I  point  to  every  citizen  of  every  class  and  country,  from  the  private  in 
the  Sixty- ninth  [loud  cheers]  to  the  men  of  largest  wealth  and  influence, 
and  I  say  that  to  every  summons  of  duty  New-York  has  given  a  prompt 
and  a  noble  response.  More  than  twelve  months  ago,  around  this  very 
Square,  at  the  same  hour  as  on  this  day,  we  met  for  a  like  purpose.  Not 
far  from  the  spot  where  I  am  now  speaking  to  you,  a  man  stood  up  and 
spoke  these  words,  ^'  This  rebellion  must  be  put  down.  It  may  take 
seventy  thousand  men.  What  then?  We  have  them.  It  may  take 
seven  hundred  thousand  men.  What  then  ?  We  have  them."  These 
were  the  words  of  Colonel  Baker.     [Cheers.] 

He  fell  at  Ball's  Bluff,  the  victim,  if  not  of  military  treason,  of  military 
incompetency  He  is  gone — we  are  here.  The  seventy  thousand  men 
are  gone.  Six  hundred  thousand  men  have  been  given,  but  the  rebellion 
is  not  put  down.  The  question  for  us  to-day  is,  not  whose  fault  is  it. 
The  simple  question  is,  shall  it  be  put  down  ?  [Cries  of  "  Yes !"]  We 
are  not  here  to  criticise  or  to  blame,  but  to  ask  ourselves  what  is  our  in- 
dividual duty.  What  is  your  duty — what  is  mine  ?  What  will  you  do  ? 
[Cries  of  ''  All  we  can."]  What  will  I  do  ?  I  reply,  every  man  of  us, 
who  can  go  in  person,  should  go  at  once.  If  a  man  cannot  go  himself 
let  him  get  his  neighbor  to  go.  If  he  can  neither  go  himself  nor  send 
his  neighbor,  let  him  give  what  he  can  in  aiding  others  to  go.  Let  every 
man  give ;  the  rich  from  their  abundance,  the  poor  from  their  toil.  This 
is  our  part.  We  may  have  our  views  and  our  preferences,  but  this  is  not 
the  time  for  them.  This  rebellion  will  never  be  subdued  unless  we  re- 
spond as  we  ought  to,  to  this  new  call  to  duty.    Will  you  do  it  ?    ["  Yes !"] 

As  for  the  Government,  the  policy  it  needs  is  summed  up  in  the  single 
^ord — fight.  ["  That's  it."]  I  would  say  this  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
to  every  general  and  every  man  in  the  field  Fight  with  every  weapon 
and  use  every  means  of  success.  As  our  armies  advance,  every  man,  who 
is  a  friend,  should  be  welcomed,  whatever  his  condition  or  color.  [Cheers.] 
If  he  can  dig,  give  him  a  pick.  If  he  can  fight,  give  him  a  musket. 
Take  aid  wherever  we  can  get  it.  I  read  yesterday  that  James  Buchanan 
had  given  $100  as  a  contribution  to  the  sick  and  wounded  Pennsylvania 
volunteers !  Even  his  money  I  would  take.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  It 
may  help  to  smooth  the  pillow  or  stanch  the  wound  of  some  brave  fellow 
who  has  fallen  in  the  effort  to  redress  the  wrongs  his  treachery  inflicted. 
Let  the  Government  pursue  this  plain  pohcy,  and  let  every  man  sustain 
it  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and  with  God's  blessing  on  our  arms  we 
are  as  certain  to  succeed  as  to-day's  sun  is  sure  to  set.     [Loud  applause.] 
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STAND    No.    5. 


This  stand  was  nnder  the  auspices  of  Committees  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  and  the  Yonng  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

These  bodies  not  being  represented  in  the  Convention  of  Com- 
mittees, but  at  a  late  hour  expressing  a  desire  to  participate  in 
the  great  loyal  demonstration,  were  invited  to  do  so.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  this  stand  were  conducted  by  the  young  men  without 
interference  from  the  General  Committee  of  Management. 

Benj.  F.  Manieere  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  introduced, 
as  presiding  ofiScer,  Major-Greneral  Johk  C.  Fremont,  who  came 
forward  amid  great  applause,  and  called  upon  the  Eev.  Joseph 
T.  DuRYEA  to  commence  the  exercises  with  prayer. 

THE   PRAYER. 

0  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  and  our  God.  We  look 
up  to  Thee  at  the  beginning  of  this  meeting  for  Thy  presence.  We  acknowledge 
Thee  to  be  the  Lord.  We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 
Our  nation  is  dependent  upon  Thee,  and  from  Thee  we  receive  our  national 
existence.  Secure  us  in  these  our  times  of  peril,  and  unite  all  the  hearts  of  this 
great  people  with  the  sentiments  of  purpose,  and  of  ardor,  and  zeal.  Concentrate 
all  the  powers  and  resources  of  this  country  to  our  salvation  from  the  enemy 
which  threatens  our  national  existence.  O  God,  fill  the  hearts  of  the  young  with 
the  power  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  let  not  one  of  us  withhold  our  gifts 
and  our  powers,  and  influence,  or  our  children,  from  this  cause,  which  may  give 
to  us  Liberty,  and  benefit  the  race  of  mankind.  We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  bless 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  who  have  authority  under  him,  giving 
them  wisdom,  giving  them  courage,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  innocence  of  heart. 
May  the  foreign  nations  of  the  earth  understand,  that  our  single  aim  is  to  re- 
move the  enemy  before  us,  and  reunite  all  parts  of  the  land  under  the  control  of 
one  Government.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  army  on  the  field,  the 
officers  who  are  now  present,  and  those  who  in  our  hospitals,  are  on  the  bed  of 
sickness.  Give  courage  to  them,  and  accept  us  all  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 
Amen ! 
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Mr.  Feaistk  W.  Ballard  read  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents,  as 


follows : — 

Hon.  Ben  J  F.  Manierre, 
Frederick  C.  Wagner, 
Samuel  W.  Stebbins, 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph, 
Frank  W.  Ballard, 
Erasmus  Sterling, 
a.  j.  h.  duganne, 
George  T.  Hope, 
E.  Del  AFIELD  Smith, 
Vincent  Colyer, 
Stewart  L.  Woodford, 
Cephas  Brainerd, 
Charles  Osgood, 
John  Crerar, 
George  C.  Wood, 
Wm.  H.  Wickham. 
James  White, 
Charles  F.  Allen, 
Harvey  H.  Woods, 
William  A.  Marten, 
Rev.  A.  H.  Burlingham, 
Henry  J.  Armstrong, 
WiLLARD  Harvey, 
John  K.  Myers, 
Henry  B.  Hyde, 
Philip  Frankenheimer, 
Treadwell  Ketchum, 
Richard  S.  Storrs, 
Capt.  Charles  C.  Nott, 
John  M.  Letts, 
Charles  S.  Messinger, 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea, 
Thaddeus  B.  Wakeman, 
J.  EvARTS  Tracy, 
Austin  Leake, 
Mark  Hoyt, 


Vice-Presidents, 


E.  C.  Johnson, 
Dexter  A.  Hawkins, 
George  H.  Mathews, 
Charles  T.  Rodgers, 
William  M.  Franklin, 
Col.  James  F airman, 
James  W.  Newton, 
Caleb  B.  Knevals, 
Rev.  Chauncey  Murray, 
George  W.  Clark  k, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Jr  , 
Capt.  Charles  A.  Moore, 
Joseph  W.  Lester, 
Henry  Beeny, 
Col.  James  McKaye, 
Edward  Colgate, 
Leonard  D.  White, 
Frederick  Olmstead, 
Rev.  H.  B.  Ridgway, 
Col.  James  W.  Savage, 
Epes  E.  Kllery, 
Henry  Wilson, 
Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith, 
Austin  Abbott, 
Lieut.  Thomas  L.  Thornell, 
Capt.  A.  Y.  Meeks, 
D.  Willis  James, 
W.  B.  Roberts, 
Robert  Colby, 
Samuel  S.  Constant, 
Charles  A.  Stetson,  Jr., 
Alex.  Proudfoot, 
D.  H.  Gildersleeve, 
William  Hague, 


Mr.  HowAED  then  read  the  following  list  of  Secretaries  ■ — 


Secretaries, 


S.  Hastings  Grant, 
D.  S.  Riddle, 
Charles  Nordhoff, 
James  L.  Hastie,  , 
Wm.  W.  Hague, 
Lieut.  B.  T.  Marten^ 
A.  K.  MacMillan, 
R.  M.  Strebeigh, 
Richard  Yallant, 
RoBT.  McBurney, 
Frederick  W.  Downer, 
W.  S.  Mathews, 
David  Drake, 
Yeranus  Morse,  M.  D., 
Charles  H.  Swords, 
Danl.  W.  Berdan, 
Thaddeus  Y.  Taber, 


Charles  Nettleton, 
Edward  P.  Morris, 
James  Ward  Smythe, 

E.  P.  TiBBALS, 

James  S.  Stearns, 
Edward  A.  Mann, 
Charles  E.  Wilbur, 
J.  Howard, 
Jno.  Henry  Hall, 
Oeter  M.  Myers, 
0.  Y.  Coffin, 
William  D.  Jones, 
Manton  Marble, 
Hiram  Calkins, 
Francis  A.  Hall. 
T.  G.  Shearman, 
James  McGee. 
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GEN.  FREMONT'S  SPEECH. 

Gen.  Fremont  then  rose,  amid  deafening  applause.    He  said  : — 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  great  assemblage  has  been  called  to  con- 
sider the  situation  of  the  country,  with  the  object  of  adopting  such  measures  as 
will  enable  you  to  respond  most  immediately  and  most  effectively  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  expected  that  this  occasion 
will  be  used  for  such  an  expression  of  your  feelings  and  opinions  as  will  satisfy 
the  country,  that  the  enthusiasm  which  characterized  your  meeting  held  here  last 
year,  as  now,  has  become  a  settled  resolve,  and  that  it  is  not  in  the  ideas  or  pos- 
sibilities of  the  day  that  you  should  consent  to  a  dismemberment  of  your  national 
territory.  [Loud  cheers,  and  cries  of  "  Never."]  The  people  have  realized  that 
a  decisive  struggle,  which  would  tax  their  utmost  energies,  is  now  to  come,  and 
that  upon  the  issue  of  this  struggle  depends  the  life  of  the  nation.  [Immense  ap- 
plause.] The  South  has  resolved  itself  into  a  great  army,  to  the  support  of 
which  all  its  industrial  energies  and  resources  are  directed.  You,  too,  will  find 
it  necessary  to  call  into  immediate  activity  your  immense  resources  to  meet  the 
emergency.  [Cheers.]  For  a  brief  time  now  war  must  be  the  business  of  the 
nation.  [Cheers.]  You  must  show  your  soldiers  that  they  have  not  only  your 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  you,  but  that 
they  can  rely  upon  your  cordial  and  prompt  support,  and  that  they,  too,  have 
their  great  reserves  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  [Cheers.]  By  this  expression 
the  Executive  will  feel  assured  of  an  intelligent,  harmonious  and  effective  co- 
operation, and  foreign  Governments  will  recognize  that  we  intend  to  maintain 
our  historic  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  at  the  head  of  the  great  democratic 
idea,  [cheers,]  and  that  for  the  sake  of  liberty  we  are  resolved  to  maintain  this 
Union.  [Loud  cheers.]  The  men  chosen  to  address  you  to-day,  are  among 
those  in  whom  you  are  accustomed  to  place  confidence,  and  whose  opinions  on 
these  subjects  more  or  less  reflect  your  own.  [Immense  applause.]  I  will  now 
introduce  to  you  other  speakers. 

Dr.  EuFUS  W.  Clark  was  then  introduced. 

SPEECH  OF  EEY.  EUFUS  W.  CLARK,  D.  D. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citizens, — I  shall  take  my  text  on  this  occasion 
from  one  of  the  books  of  Daniel — not  Daniel  the  prophet,  but  Daniel  Webster. 
[Laughter.]  For  he  has  somewhere  said  or  written  this  noble  sentiment, '  Liberty 
and  Union,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever."  [Cheers.]  The  Union  is 
represented  by  the  vast  concourse  gathered  around  me,  embracing  men  of  all 
political  parties  and  creeds.  Liberty  is  represented  in  the  person  of  General 
Fremont,  who  presides  on  this  occasion.  [Tremendous  cheers  ]  And  the  pledge 
that  they  shall  be  one  and  inseparable  floats  over  our  heads  in  the  star-spangled 
banner. 

I  remember  that  very  early  in  the  struggle,  somewhere  down  South,  th^y  had 
a  funeral,  and  they  took  the  old  flag,  and  with  mock  solemnity,  buried  it ;  and 
they  supposed  that  was  the  last  of  the  American  flag.  But,  gentlemen,  I  believe  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  [applause]  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  sacred  emblem 
of  our  national  rights  and  honor,  even  from  that  soil,  cursed  with  rebellion  to-day, 
will  rise  again  and  proudly  float  over  that  and  every  other  defiant  State,  and 
represent  in  the  future — as  it  has  in  the  past — a  united,  prosperous  and  happy 
people. 

The  incident  reminds  me  of  an  ignorant  politician,  who  was  sent  by  his  neigh- 
bors to  an  adjoining  county  to  ascertain  what  a  tax  was  for,  that  had  been  levied. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  to  promote  the  navy  and  prevent  an  insurrection.  On 
returning  home  he  was  asked  if  he  had  ascertained  what  the  tax  was  for.  "  Oh, 
yes,"  said  he,  "  it  is  to  'promote  knavery  and  prevent  the  resurrection.'^     [Great 
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laughter.]  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  taxes  at  the  South  will  promote  knavery, 
but  they  will  not  prevent  the  resurrection  of  that  flag  around  which  we  rally  to- 
day, and  to  the  maintenance  of  which  we  renewedly  consecrate  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor.     [Cheers.] 

But,  fellow-citizens,  the  hour  is  solemn.  We  meet  at  a  momentous  crisis  in 
our  national  history.  'J'he  republic  is  in  danger.  This  colossal  and  iniquitous 
rebelHon  must  be  met ;  it  must  be  grappled  with  and  crushed  now.  I  am  not 
here  to  appeal  to  your  passions.  I  do  not  stand  before  this  mighty  gathering  of 
American  citizens  simply  to  make  a  speech.  I  am  here  to  kindle  anew  the  fire 
of  your  patriotism  ;  to  awaken,  if  possible,  an  increased  energy  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  so  dear  to  our  hearts  ;  the  cause  that  embraces  the  interests  of  civili- 
zation, human  liberty,  and  the  progress  of  society  in  the  arts,  education,  and  re- 
ligion. I  am  here  to  urge  you  to  rally  to  the  call  of  our  noble  President,  and  to 
join  the  hosts  already  in  the  field,  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  rebellion,  and  preserve  the  precious  institutions  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
fathers.    [Applause.] 

In  this  struggle,  we  aim,  first,  at  the  security  of  our  national  existence.  We 
desire  to  live  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  God  helping  us,  we  will  main- 
tain the  Republic  against  all  the  opposition,  domestic  or  foreign,  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  against  us.  [Immense  applause.]  Not  a  few  persons  in  Europe, 
especially  in  England,  have  blamed  us  for  this.  We  have  been  censured  for  de- 
siring to  exist,  and  for  not  quietly  acquiescing  in  the  dismemberment  of  our  nation. 
The  people  of  England  have  declared  that  our  republican  institutions  were  a 
failure.  [A  voice  in  the  crowd,  ■'  They  lie."]  Yes,  those  who  say  it  do  lie  ;  and 
they  will  have  to  lie  quietly  until  we  can  attend  to  their  sneers  and  threats.  I 
had  supposed,  until  recently,  that  England  was  distinguished  for  her  civilization, 
her  intense  humanity,  and  devotion  to  the  doctrine  of  human  rights.  I  had  sup- 
posed that  her  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  were  in  favor  of  cultivat- 
ing peaceful  relations  with  the  other  powers  of  the  earth  ;  and,  surely,  we  have 
done  nothing  to  provoke  her  enmity.  Rather,  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
maintain  a  cordial  and  generous  friendship.  We  have  bestowed  upon  her  authors 
and  eminent  men,  who  have  visited  our  shores,  every  mark  of  attention.  Some 
years  ago,  when  her  Irish  citizens  were  starving,  we  ladened  our  ships  of  war 
with  provisions  for  their  relief,  and  gladly  gave  of  our  abundance  to  the  needy. 
When  a  lost  British  ship,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  was  found  by  an  American  cap- 
tain, she  was  brought  to  one  of  our  ports,  carefully  and  thoroughly  refitted, 
and  returned  to  the  Queen  as  an  expression  of  our  good-will  and  respect  for  her 
administration.  And  how  recently  these  streets  were  thronged  by  our  enthusi- 
astic citizens,  to  do  honor  to  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  the  representative  of 
the  British  throne.  No  demonstration  could  have  been  more  marked  or  sincere  ; 
none  could  have  sprung  from  purer  feelings,  a  loftier  sentiment  thd.n  that  which 
greeted  the  son  of  the  Queen.  And  now,  in  the  hour  of  our  embarrassment  and 
peril,  what  return  do  we  receive  from  that  people  ?  Where  are  their  sympathies, 
as  expressed  through  thsir  public  press?  Should  the  child  of  royalty  again  visit 
us  and  pass  through  our  streets,  I  apprehend  that  we  should  allow  him  to  go  on 
his  way  in  silence,  and  no  more  waste  our  attentions  upon  a  government  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  an  act  of  pure  and  generous  national  friendship.  And  we 
shall  ask  neither  of  England  or  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe,  the  privilege  of 
existing  ;  and  when  the  pernicious  traitors  at  home  are  annihilated,  I  believe  that 
we  shall  have  leisure  and  ability  to  see  that  we  are  not  interfered  with  by  the 
nations  of  Europe.     [Immense  cheers.] 

Fellow-citizens,  we  are  here  also  to  maintain  our  Government.  What  is  Gov- 
ernment? It  is  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  community  embodied  in  laws,  which 
certain  officers  are  selected  to  execute.  The  Government  is  created  to  protect 
property,  regulate  the  intercourse  and  relations  of  citizens,  and  defend  human 
life.  Without  a  Government,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  property — that  is, 
the  right  of  possession.  In  a  savage  state,  no  man  can  hold  land,  houses  or  mer- 
chandise, for  there  is  no  centralized  authority  to  enforce  his  claims,  or  protect 
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his  rights.  And  the  man  who  rebels  against  a  just,  good  Government,  does  all 
in  his  power  to  weaken  yom^  hold  upon  your  property,  and  reduce  society  to  a  con- 
dition of  barbarism.  He  dethrones  order  and  law,  and  inaugurates  insecurity 
and  anarchy. 

Government  also  exists  to  protect  human  liberty  and  life.  The  man,  there- 
fore, who  strikes  a  blow  at  the  Government,  labors  to  destroy  that  protection. 
Re  is  the  foe  of  society.  Rebellion  is  national  suicide,  and  no  punishment  can 
be  too  great  for  those  who  have  plotted  the  destruction  of  such  a  Government  as 
ours,  and  who  seek  the  destruction  of  a  Republic  that  has  given  happiness  and 
prosperity  to  so  many  millions  of  freemen.     [Cheers.] 

Gentlemen,  we  are  here  also  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  American  Union. 
Now  this  Union  was  not  created  by  a  compact  of  the  States.  The  idea  ot  State 
sovereignty  is  a  delusion.  Before  we  achieved  our  independence,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  our  national  life,  the  colonies  derived  all  their  powers  from  the 
British  crown.  They  were  under  that  crown  until  the  moment  that  they  passed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government.  They  did  not  cede  their  au- 
thority to  the  Federal  Government,  for  they  had  none  to  cede.  Independence 
was  declared  and  achieved  by  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  by  indi- 
vidual States.  The  United  States  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted  by  the 
people,  and  the  right  of  secession  is  nowhere  recognized.  It  is  neither  tolerated 
in  the  instrument  itself,  nor  in  the  terms  upon  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  several  States.  The  authorities  on 
this  point  are  clear  and  incontrovertible.  We  are  struggling  also  to  maintain 
the  principle  of  human  liberty. 

Do  you  ask  where  do  we  get  that  principle  ?  I  reply,  not  from  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  but  from  the  human  soul,  where  the  Almighty 
planted  it.  That  declaration  simply  expressed  what  has  ever  existed  in  the  breast 
of  man  ;  and  if  you  will  consult  the  writings  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Jay,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  of  the  early  American  heroes,  you  will  find  that  the  great 
struggle  then  was,  not  simply  for  the  freedom  of  this  nation,  but /or  the  great  doc- 
trine of  human  rights.  They  fought  for  the  liberty  of  man,  endowed  by  his 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  We  also  fight  to-day  for  liberty,  and  in 
proportion  as  we  smite  the  cause  of  the  Rebellion,  as  well  as  the  Rebellion  itself, 
the  Almighty  will  help  us,  and  crown  our  arms  with  victory.     [Great  applause.] 

4nd  I  def^m  it  very  appropriate,  that  the  noble  General  who  is  with  us  to-day, 
who  first  placed  the  American  flag  upon  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  who  gave  freedom  to  California,  should  be  the  first  to  sound  the  bugle  notes 
of  emancipation  at  the  head  of  the  army.  [Immense  cheering.]  And  although 
the  Government  did  not  at  that  time  sustain  him,  still  those  bugle  notes  have, 
ever  since,  been  rolUng  over  the  plains,  and  reverberating  through  the  hills  and 
valleys,  all  over  the  country.  And  when  those  notes  are  gathered  up  and  set  to 
music,  and  our  armies  march  to  that  music,  then  will  they  move  on  to  honor  and 
to  victory.  Let  us  then,  one  and  all,  respond  to  the  call  of  our  President,  and  let 
us  inscribe  in  letters  of  gold  upon  our  banners,  the  sentiment  with  which  I  began, 
"  Liberty  and  Union,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  forever."    [Prolonged  cheers.] 


SPEP]CH  OF  HON.  E.  DELAFIELD  SMITH. 

General  Fremont,  the  chairman,  then  introduced  the  Hon.  E. 
Delafield  Smith,  the  United  States  District  Attorney,  who  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Men  of  New-York, — This  is,  in  truth,  a  colossal  demonstration.  The  eye 
can  hardly  reach  the  boundaries  of  these  compact  thousands.  It  would  be  in 
vain  for  the  voice  to  attempt  it.     The  people  have  come  in  their  might.     They 
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have  come  in  their  majesty.  They  have  ''  come  as  the  winds  come  when  forests 
are  rended."  "^Phey  have  "  come  as  the  waves  come  when  navies  are  stranded." 
We  are  here  to-day,  not  to  speak  and  acclaim,  but  to  act  and  incite  to  action. 
[Applause.]  We  know  that  this  monster  rebellion  cannot  be  spoken  down  ;  it 
must  be  fought  down !     [Cheers.] 

We  are  assembled  to  animate  each  other  to  renewed  efforts  and  nobler  sacri- 
fices in  behalf  of  bur  imperiled  country.  There  is  hardly  one  of  us  who  has  not, 
at  this  hour,  some  endeared  relative  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Yirginia.  The  voices 
of  our  armed  and  suffering  brethren  literally  cry  to  us  from  the  ground.  To-day 
we  hear  them.  To-day  let  us  heed  them.  [Applause.]  The  call  for  fresh  troops 
comes  to  us  from  a  loved  and  trusted  President — from  faithful  and  heroic  Generals. 
[Loud  cheers.]  This  day  determines  that  it  shall  be  answered.  [Renewed 
cheers.]  Let  each  act  as  though  specially  commissioned  to  obtain  recruits  for  a 
sacred  service.     [Applause.] 

Fremont  is  here.  You  have  heard  his  voice.  He  has  told  us  to  uphold  our 
Government  and  sustain  our  Generals  in  the  field.  Whatever  officer  may.  go  to 
battle  with  the  President's  commission,  will  be  made  strong  by  a  loyal  people's 
prayers  and  confidence.     [Loud  cheering.] 

The  army  and  navy,  the  President,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Congress,  have  done  all 
that  can  now  be  effected  by  them.  The  issue  to-day  is  with  the  people.  Do  you 
ask  activity  on  the  part  of  the  President  ?  Recall  his  personal  labor  and  super- 
vision in  the  council  and  the  field.  Do  you  seek  a  policy  ?  Look  to  his  solemn 
conference  with  the  loyalists  of  the  border  States.  [Cheers.]  Do  you  demand 
legislation  ?  Witness  the  matured  laws  that  Congress  has  spread  upon  the 
statute-book.  A  jurist  from  the  bench  of  our  highest  tribunal  once  declared 
a  maxim  which  shocked  the  country  and  the  world.  It  is  ours,  with  our 
representatives,  to  respond  :  A  rebel  *'  has  no  rights  which  a  white  man  is 
BOUND  TO  RESPECT !"  [Loud  and  long  continued  cheering,  with  waving  of  hats 
and  handkerchiefs.] 

A  traitor  cannot  own  a  loyalist  of  any  race.  Nor  can  "  service  be  due  "  to 
national  conspirators,  except  at  the  call  of  public  justice.  [Laughter  and 
applause,] 

The  limits  of  civilized  warfare  must  and  will  be  observed  ;  but  those  limits  are 
broad  as  the  boundaries  of  the  ocean,  and  they  lie  far  beyond  the  lives  and  the 
treasure  of  traitors  in  arms.  [Cheers.]  In  this  mortal  combat  between  the  ene- 
mies and  the  friends  of  republican  liberty,  wherein  treason  scruples  at  nothing, 
patriots  must  neglect  no  means  that  God  and  nature  have  placed  in  their  hands. 
[Loud  cheers.]  These  institutions  were  reared  on  the  ruins  of  British  pride. 
Their  foundations  must  be  reconstructed  on  the  crumbled  pretensions  of  southern 
oligarchs.  [Renewed  cheers.]  We  must,  and  we  will,  repel  force  by  force.  They 
who  press  an  iron  heel  upon  the  heart  of  our  noble  nation,  must  perish  by  the 
sword  of  her  avenging  sons.  God  grant  the  time  may  be  near  when  every  rebel 
leader  may  say  his  prayers,  and  bite  the  dust,  or  hang  as  high  as  Haman.  If  we 
are  wise,  and  true,  and  brave,  the  American  Union,  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
shall  be  clouded  but  for  a  night.  Still  shall  it  move  onward,  and  every  obstacle 
in  its  pathway  be  withered  and  crushed.     [Renewed  and  continued  cheering.] 

Yictory,  indeed,  cannot  be  won  except  by  arms.  Our  institutions  were  the 
gift  of  the  wounded  and  dead  of  the  armies  of  Washington.  Shakspeare  said, 
and  we  re-utter  in  a  higher  sense, 

"  Things  bought  with  blood  must  be  by  blood  maintained." 

Look  to  our  armies  and  rally  the  people  to  swell  their  wasted  ranks.  Go,  you 
who  can.  And  spare  neither  men  nor  money  to  enable  others  to  march  to  battle. 
[Cheers.] 

Let  loyal  men  permit  no  question  to  distract  or  divide  them.  Care  not  what 
a  man's  theories  may  be,  so  that  his  heart  feels  and  his  hand  works  for  the  Union. 
Every  citizen.  North  or  South,  who  prays  for  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  who 
labors  for  the  vindication  of  our  Constitution,  whatever  jnay  be  his  politics  or 
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opinions,  is  a  patriot.  [Cheers.  |  They  who  condemn  any  class  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  because  of  differences  on  collateral  issues — those  who  declare  that  a 
loyal  abolitionist  is  on  a  level  with  an  armed  secessionist—are  wrong  in  head,  or 
at  heart  unsound.     [Applause.] 

Let  assertions  like  this  be  at  an  end.  Let  all  loyal  men  and  all  loyal  journals 
abandon  arguments  which  bear  the  dull  and  counterfeit  ring  of  traitor  philosophy. 
[Loud  applause.] 

For  the  rest — for  those  who  not  alone  seem,  but  are,  disloyal — let  the  people  arise 
in  their  might,  and  silence  them  all,  whether  they  speak  in  the  street  to  the  few,  or 
seek,  through  the  public  press,  to  poison  the  many.  Law,  in  many  things,  cannot 
go  so  far,  nor  accomplish  so  much,  as  determined  pubhc  opinion.  [Cheers.] 
While  men  like  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  with  herculean  strength,  strike, 
in  their  districts,  at  the  hydra  of  rebellion,  shall  not  we,  in  New-York,  war  upon 
the  spirit  of  secession  in  every  form  ?  [Applause,  and  cries  of  "  We  will."] 
The  old  flag  must  be  the  paramount  object  of  all.  It  wih  be  loved  by  the  faith- 
ful.   By  the  false,  it  must  be  feared.     |  Yociferous  cheering.] 

They  talk  of  a  distinction  between  fidelity  to  the  Government  and  devotion  to 
the  Administration.  In  the  day  of  national  danger  or  disaster,  the  two  senti- 
ments are  inseparable.  Distrust  him  who  professes  the  one  only  to  disclaim  the 
other.  [Applause.]  When  the  tempest  howls,  no  prayer  breathed  for  the  ship 
forgets  the  pilot  at  her  helm.     [Applause  and  cheers.] 

Loyalty  knows  no  conditions.  Stand  by  the  Government !  Scrutinize  its 
action ;  but  do  it  like  earnest  patriots — not  like  covert  traitors.  Stand  by  the 
Administration  !  In  times  like  these,  party  spirit  should  be  lulled.  That  spirit 
was  hushed  in  the  era  of  the  Eevolution— in  the  days  of  Madison  and  IVIonroe — 
and  when  the  hero  of  New  Orleans  crushed  the  rising  form  of  nulhfication. 
Our  fathers  stood  by  Jackson  as  their  sires  sustained  Washington.  It  is  our 
privilege  to  uphold  the  arm  of  a  President,  great  and  pure,  who  will  share  their 
glory  on  the  page  of  history.     [Loud  cheering.] 

I  must  trespass  no  longer.  [Cries  of"  Go  on,  go  on."]  No,  fellow-citizens  ; 
I  will  bid  you  farewell.  Our  illustrious  Secretary  of  State  has  this  day  given  to 
the  army  the  only  son  not  already  in  the  public  service.  Let  us  emulate  his 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  think  nothing  too  dear  to  offer  on  the  altar  of  our  countiy. 

Mr.  Smith  spoke  with  a  clear,  loud.  voicCj  and  retired  in  Ihc 
midst  of  most  entliusiastic  clieering. 

SPEECH  OF   JOSEPH  HOXIE,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hoxie  was  next  introduced,  was  warmly  received, 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

They  say  this  is  the  young  men's  stand,  intended  more  especially  for  the  young 
men,  and  should  any  one  say,  "  Why,  Hoxie  has  the  impudence  to  claim  the 
honor  of  belonging  to  that  patriotic  part  of  our  fellow-citizens,  the  young  men," 
I  should  simply  say,  "  Why,  my  friends,  I  have  belonged  to  the  Young  Men's 
Committee  for  more  than  forty  years."  [Laughter  and  applause.]  And  now, 
before  addressing  you,  very  briefly,  I  propose  that  we  all  unite  in  singing  the 
"  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  I  want  about  five  acres  of  this  audience'  to  join 
in  the  chorus.     [Great  cheering.] 

The  "  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  was  then  sung  by  a  glee  club  on 
the  platform,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  voices  in  the  immense 
crowd  joining  in  the  cliorus  with  a  most  thrilling  effect. 
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Mr.  HoxiE  then  resumed,  as  follows  : — 

The  reverend  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  took  for  his  text  those  undying 
words  of  the  lamented  Webster,  written,  I  am  sure,  in  latters  that  are  never  to 
be  erased  from  the  heart  of  every  true  American.  In  Iho  very  brief  remarks  I 
have  to  make  to  you  my  text  shall  be  my  country.  I  did  not  expect,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  ever  to  be  called  upon  to  address  an  assemblage  such  as  this  and  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  Who  of  us  ever  imagined,  when  last  we  met  at  this 
place,  that  at  this  time  we  should  be  called  on,  as  we  are,  by  that  noble  patriot  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  for  300,000  freemen  more  to  crush  out  this  accursed 
rebellion  ;  but  so  it  is,  and  we  have  met  here  to-day  to  respond  with  all  our 
hearts  to  that  patriotic  call  of  our  Chief  Magistrate.  [Applause.]  And  all  we 
have  upon  earth  are  ready  to  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  our  country. 
[Cries  of'  Good,"  "  good,"]  This  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  it  shall  be  pre- 
served. [Great  cheering.]  And  it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  now,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  to  undertake  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  those  who  may  have  command- 
ed our  armies  in  the  field,  and  of  those  who  have  directed  the  legislation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  chosen  councillors  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States — the  heads  of  the  various  departments.  It  is  in  vain  for  us 
to  say  that  this  man  has  done  wrong  ;  that  this  man  should  be  removed  or  that 
man  appointed.  No,  my  fellow-citizens,  we  come  here  not  to  ask  any  such  con- 
temptible question  as  this.  We  have  come  here  to  ask  this  question  :  What  can 
we  do,  what  shall  we  do,  in  this  exigency  of  the  country,  to  preserve  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?  [Great  applause.] 
That  is  the  question  we  are  called  upon  to  answer.  If  some  of  our  generals 
have  made  a  mistake,  what  of  it  ?  Let  him,  and  let  him  only,  throw  stones  at 
them  who  never  made  a  mistake  himself.  [Cries  of  ^' Good," '^  good."]  No, 
gentlemen,  we  all  confide  in  the  patriotism,  the  integrity,  the  honesty  of  that 
glorious  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  Government — [great  applause] — confide  in 
those  whom  he  has  chosen  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  Government.  Don't 
say,  as  I  have  heard  a  gentleman  say  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  that  these 
300,000  men  will  never  be  raised  until  Stanton  is  removed.  Voices, ''  They 
will,"]  We  do  not  come  here  to  respond  to  any  such  sentiments  as  that.  \¥o 
come  here  to  tender  all  we  have  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
to  those  associated  with  him  in  administering  the  affairs  of  this  Government. 
Never  before  in  my  life — a  somewhat  advanced  one—have  I  felt  the  weight  of 
the  responsibility  that  should  attach  to  every  good  citizen  as  I  feel  it  to-i]^y. 
But  I  am  not  alone  in  this,  as  these  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  before  mo 
bear  willing  witness.  The  time  for  talking,  as  was  well  said  by  my  predecessGT , 
has  passed  ;  the  time  for  decisive  action  has  arrived.  Now,  what  can  we — whal 
shall  we  do — what  ought  we  to  do  to  save  our  bleeding  country  ?  [VoiceFi, 
''Fight."]  Our  glorious  flag  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  father,  and  oli 
how  unworthy  I  should  be  of  every  throb  of  blood  that  courses  in  my  veins,  if  1 
were  not  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  I  have  upon  the  earth  sooner  than  to 
see  it  trail  in  the  dust.  [Great  cheering.]  Hear  you  not,  my  friends,  wafted 
upon  every  Southern  breeze,  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying  from  the 
field  of  battle — of  our  brothers,  our  sons  and  our  friends  ?  Shall  they  cry  to  you  in 
vain  ?  [Loud  cries  of  "  No,  no."]  Hear  you  not  the  wails  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan,  demanding  of  you  and  me  that  if  we  cannot  restore  to  them  their 
loved  and  their  lost  ones,  that  we  shall  swear  this  day  to  avenge  their  fate.  We 
have  come  here  to  pledge  ourselves  before  God  and  our  country  that  so  long  as 
we  have  an  arm  to  raise  or  a  voice  to  speak  they  shall  both  be  used  in  defence 
of  this  glorious  Union.  [Great  applause.]  What  would  you  think,  fellow-citi- 
zens, if,  when  a  fire  was  devouring  your  residence,  the  fireman  of  an  engine  com- 
pany, instead  of  putting  on  the  hose  to  the  engine  and  playing  away  upon  the 
fire,  should  sit  down  and  begin  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  those  who  constructed 
the  building,  or  those  who  perhaps  set  it  on  fire,  and  while  they  were  settling  the 
question  of  who  was  to  blame  the  building  should  be  utterly  given  to  the  flames 
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and  destroyed  What  would  you  think  of  a  fire  company  that  would  do  that  ?  But 
what  would  you  think,  when  the  flames  are  wrapping  in  destruction  the  nation's 
house,  this  temple  of  liberty  raised  by  our  fathers  and  cemented  by  their  blood, 
when  its  pillars  are  tottering  to  their  base,  of  the  mean,  craven  wretches  who 
should  begin  to  quarrel  as  to  who  had  set  it  on  fire  ?  In  God's  name  let  us  all 
unite  and  put  out  the  flames.  It  is  the  temple  of  our  liberty,  the  nation's  house 
that  is  on  fire,  and  we  call  upon  every  man  to  do  all  he  can,  however  little  that 
may  be,  to  avert  the  danger — and  to  do  it  now — to  stay  this  conflagration,  and 
save  and  transmit  to  your  children,  and  children's  children,  this  glorious  inherit- 
ance which  we  received  from  our  fathers. 

Here  a  large  delegation,  with  banners  flying,  preceded  by  a 
band  of  mnsic,  from  the  ship-carpenter's  department  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  made  its  appearance,  bringing  a  fresh  accession  of 
members  to  the  already  dense  throng  in  front  of  the  platform. 
^'  Grod  Speed  the  Eight "  was  then  given  by  the  Glee  Club,  with  a 
heartiness  and  spirit  that  added  greatly  to  the  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  meeting. 

SPEECH  OF  OHAELES  GOULD,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Gould  came  forward  and  said  : — 

Fellow-Oittzens, — What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  stupendous  gathering  of 
freemen  ?  Let  us  have  one  single  practical  result,  which  will  do  us  and  do  our 
common  country  good,  and  we  shall  not  have  met  in  vain.  Let  us  resolve  to 
have  this  war  ended,  and  ended  in  the  right  way ;  and  we  shall  hear,  in  less  than 
three  months,  the  magnificent  shout  of  victory  swelling  from  the  North  to  the 
South,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  We  want  volunteers,  and  we  want  to 
send  them  in  such  a  way,  and  under  such  orders,  as  will  terminate  the  war.  [A 
Yoice — "  Why  don't  you  go  yourself?"]  I  have  sent  two  of  my  children,  and  I 
hope  you  will  all  send  yours,  or  go  yourselves. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  fights,  for  us,  but  it  makes  a  great  difference  who 
fights  against  us.  If  we  can  get  away  the  supporters,  the  laborers  from  the 
Southern  army,  we  can  conquer  them  at  once.  Take  away  their  laborers  from 
the  fields,  and  the  ditches  and  embankments.  [Great  cheeriDg.]  Let  liberty 
be  by  our  Government  proclaimed  to  the  slaves,  and  every  slave  in  the  South 
will  know  the  fact.  The  masters  will  be  compelled  to  leave  the  armies  of  the 
rebellion  and  hasten  home  to  protect  their  property  and  guard  their  families  ;  and 
our  army,  then  truly  the  army  of  freedom,  with  hardly  the  loss  of  a  man,  will 
sweep  from  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  the  Gulf,  and  the  victory  for  freedom  be 
won  and  won,  forever. 

Do  you  ask  how  this  is  to  he  done  ?  The  way  is  simple  and  easy.  Enforce 
and  carry  out  the  proclamation  of  my  friend  and  your  friend  here  at  my  side, 
(Major-General  Fremont,)  and  the  work  is  done.     [Great  cheering.] 

SPEECH  OP  COL.  JAS.  F AIRMAN. 

Col.  Jas.  Faiemait  was  the  next  speaker.     He  said : — 

Fellow-Citizens, — I  will  confess  that  it  is  under  no  ordinary  degree  of  em- 
barrassment that  I  meet  you  on  the  present  occasion.  I  have  frequently  mingled 
my  counsel  with  yours  in  the  blessed  peace  of  the  past,  when  you  and  I  exulted 
in  being  citizens  of  the  Empire  City,  of  the  Empire  State ;  contemplating  this 
great  city  as  the  apex  of  a  pyramid  of  civilization  and  power,  whose  broad  firm 
base  was  our  continent  country. 
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Who  dreamed  then — and  how  brief  the  interval — that  we  would  be  so  soon 
assembled,  as  at  this  hour,  to  gaze  with  ill-suppressed  alarm  in  each  other's  faces, 
to  gravely  counsel  in  the  desperate  necessity  of  calling  from  the  peaceful  channels 
of  industry,  nearly  a  million  of  men  to  combat,  upon  our  own  soil,  the  enemies  of 
our  laws,  liberty,  civilization  and  national  existence.  Enemies  not  martialed 
under  a  foreign  banner,  familiar  to  history,  suggesting  old  feuds  and  rival  sys- 
tems, with  alien  languages,  institutions  and  origin  ;  but  men,  who  but  yesterday 
joined  with  us  in  the  maintenance  and  defence,  and  glorying  in  the  proud  sig- 
nificance of  that  flag,  under  which,  as  a  united  people,  we  have  attained  a  pro- 
gress in  wealth  and  power  unprecedented  in  human  history,  and  which  is  now 
torn  from  the  staff  by  Americans,  with  the  red  hand  of  rebellion,  in  the  land  of 
Washington !  Indeed,  it  is  not  discreditable  to  the  sagacity  of  any  man  to 
admit  that  the  present  aspect  of  our  country  amazes  and  appalls  him ;  for  it 
would  seem  that,  equally,  the  motives  which  govern  the  best  and  worst  of  men, 
plead  against  the,  not  only  criminal,  but  wanton  attempt  at  the  destruction  of 
a  government  which  fosters  the  welfare  of  its  humblest  inhabitant,  and  to  whose 
career  the  patriots  of  every  clime  were  wont  to  look  with  trembling  hope  as  the 
auroral  light  of  that  day  that  would  usher  in  the  realization  of  man's  highest 
earthly  destiny. 

The  defence  of  liberty  and  laws,  even  to  the  shedding  of  a  deluge  of  human 
blood,  if  need  be,  is  the  first  of  rights,  though  the  last  of  expedients.  I  therefore 
feel  no  need  of  apology,  while  claiming  to  be  opposed  to  the  destruction  of 
human  life  in  every  instinct  of  my  nature,  that  I  wear  a  uniform  that  is  signifi- 
cant of  sanguinary '  strife,  at  a  time  like  the  present.  For  discussion  and 
diplomacy  are  at  an  end,  and  we  are  left  to  choose  whether  we  will  fight  at 
Richmond  or  at  New-York  and  Philadelphia.  It  has  come  to  this,  either  the 
Mississippi  and  the  James  or  the  Delaware  and  the  North  rivers  must  bear  the 
crimson  tinge  which  tells  to  wailing  hearts  the  tale  of  fraternal  strife. 

I  will  speak  to  you  in  the  spirit  of  the  instruction  given  by  Napoleon  to  his 
marshals,  when  he  said,  "  Send  what  you  please  to  the  bulletins,  but  tell  me  the 
truth."  Therefore,  while  it  may  not  be  a  welcome  announcement,  fidelity  to  my 
country  demands  it  should  be  made,  that  you  have  held  the  enemy,  heretofore,  in 
unmerited  contempt  as  to  their  fighting  powers.  You  forget  that  they  are 
Anglo-Saxons,  like  yourselves,  having  every  natural  element  of  power  that  you 
possess,  and  in  addition,  some  appliances  to  awaken  their  energies,  which,  I 
regret  to  say,  are  neglected  in  our  own  army.  And  I  would  here  allude  to  some 
of  the  elements  which  impart  to  this  contest  its  fearful  animus,  presenting  diffi- 
culties, which,  did  we  not  know  that  this  rebellion  lifts  its  red  hand  in  sacri- 
legious defiance  against  the  great  whitet  hrone  of  the  universe,  would  well-nigh 
lead  us  to  despond.  The  leaders  of  the  South,  with  a  sagacity  we  would  do  well 
to  imitate,  address  the  patriotism  and  passions  of  their  men.  There  is  not  an 
article  published  in  a  northern  paper,  no  matter  how  obscure,  which  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  tortured  into  an  ungenerous  or  barbarous  significance,  but  it  is 
immediately  seized,  promulgated  and  enforced  with  a  fiendish  ingenuity  of  com- 
ment, which  fans  to  a  savage  fury  the  too  susceptible  natures  of  men  reared 
amid  an  atmosphere  which  fosters  prejudice  and  arrogance,  to  the  destruction  of 
every  feeling  of  nationality.  And  to  more  certainly  effect  their  purpose,  the 
exercise  takes  the  form  of  a  catechism,  where  the  speaker  recites  some  alleged 
violence  to  women  or  children,  or  something  of  the  kind,  by  the  Union  forces, 
such  as  the  hell-born  lie  which  they  fulminated  about  Butler's  proclamation  in 
New  Orleans  ;  and  then  demanding,  ^'  Fathers  of  the  South,  will  you  bear  this 
without  a  bloody  retribution  ?"  Of  course  there  is  a  thundering  ^'  Never !" 
And  the  various  relations  of  life  are  thus  appealed  to,  by  exciting  interrogatories 
with  the  peculiar  vehemence  of  southern  elocution,  till  every  element  of  the 
human  heart  joins  in  the  cry  for  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  the  Union  Army. 
The  religion  of  the  south,  also,  is  directed  to  furnish  motives  to  robbery  and 
murder  ;  and  where  it  cannot  be  so  directed  it  is  suppressed,  and  the  same  iron 
hand  that  would  shut  the  ear  of  humanity  against  the  wail  of  the  bondman 
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would  seek  to  stifle  the  breath  of  prayer,  if  it  could  not  be  impressed  into  asking" 
the  benedictions  of  the  God  of  justice  upon  the  most  flagrant  inhumanity  and 
crime  that  stains  the  page  of  human  history.  And  while  this  demoniacal  indus- 
try is  exerted  to  poison  the  mind  by  the  press,  the  same  assiduity  is  seen  in 
efforts  to  prevent  the  communication  of  intelligence  calculated  to  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  blinded  rebels  as  to  their  ultimate  success.  Prisoners  brought  into 
our  lines  within  the  last  two  weeks,  deny  that  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  or 
Nashville  are  held  by  Union  troops,  and  tenaciously  assert  that  a  Union  gun- 
boat cannot  pass  the  guns  of  Lovell  on  the  Mississippi!  And  no  matter  how 
well  a  man  may  know  the  facts,  he  dare  not,  as  he  values  his  life,  hint  that  the 
lies  framed  for  the  deception  of  the  masses,  are  other  thaa  the  truth  they  claim. 

The  palpable,  physical  elements  of  this  contest,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  are 
truly  stupendous.  The  entire  population  of  the  South,  in  a  military  sense,  are 
impressed  into  the  service  ;  every  kind  of  property  ia  the  rebel  States  which  can 
be  used  for  any  military  purpose,  is  seized  ;  and  the  sole  hope  of  replevin,  is 
predicated  upon  the  permanence  of  the  Confederate  government.  The  entire 
currency  of  these  States  is  dependent  for  its  redemption  upon  the  success  of 
the  rebellion  ;  while  they  now  hold  ample  territory  wath  abundant  natural 
resources  for  an  empire,  and  awaiting  only  the  ever  precarious  caprices  of 
European  diplomacy  for  foreign  recognition  with  the  practical  sympathy 
annexed. 

My  past,  I  trust,  preserves  me  from  suspicion  of  disloyalty  while  I  thus  speak 
of  the  power  of  the  rebels  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  best  to  be  frank,  even  if  it  should 
savor  of  compliment,  as  the  first  [thing  toward  a  successful  contest  is  to  squarely 

face  the  enemy.  Then  let  me  add,  what  is  the  fruit  of  ample  opportunities  of 
knowledge,  as  my  conviction,  that  until  the  power  of  this  rebellion  is  crushed 
with  a  gauntlet  hand,  you  cannot  call  the  ground  upon  which  you  now  stand 
either  free  or  independent;  for,  chimerical  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  still  the  scheme 
is  entertained  with  a  lively  hope  by  the  rebels,  of  invading  the  cities  of  New- 
York  and  Philadelphia,  to  repay  with  their  plunder  the  losses  incurred  by  the 
.  desolation  of  Virginia  ;  and  while  you  repose  in  a  security,  based  upon  the  vast 
population  and  resources  of  these  cities,  you  must  remember,  that  military  suc- 
cess depends  in  some  cases  entirely  upon  organization.  Ridgeley,  in  his  account 
of  Buena  Yista,  says,  there  were  Mexicans  enough  to  bind  every  American  and 
carry  him  into  Mexico,  but  they  lacked  organization  ;  and  to  those  familiar  with 
military  operations  it  does  not  look  like  phantasy  altogether,  (in  the  absence  of 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  North,)  when  we  hear  the  apparently  wild  men- 
ace of  the  rebels  dictating  peace  before  the  walls  of  Philadelphia  and  New- York. 
Thus  I  have  glanced  briefly  at  the  elements,  strength,  and  purposes  of  the  rebel 
conspiracy.  I  have  purposely  refrained  from  the  discussion  of  the  agencies  which 
contributed  to  bring  this  scourge  upon  us  as  a  people.  I  feel,  however,  constrain- 
ed to  state  one  fact,  elicited  from  a  variety  of  sources — namely,  that  the  course  of 
some  of  the  public  men  of  the  North,  in  the  past,  has  inspired  the  rebels  with 
the  conviction  that  they  have  allies  in  the  North,  whose  overt  co-operation 
is  only  prevented  by  fears  of  mob  violence,  and  who,  at  the  sight  of  the  three 
barred  flag  would  break  the  union  of  that  North  which  now  brings  pallor  to  the 
cheek  of  treason.  And  at  different  times,  while  urging  intelligent  rebels  by  the 
terrors  of  the  national  arm,  and  pleading  with  fraternal  earnestness  in  view  of 
the  traditions-  of  the  glorious  old  Flag,  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  heresy 
and  crime  of  secession,  I  have  been  met  with  the  speeches,  resolutions,  and 
platforms  of  Northern  political  leaders,  giving  promises  to  justify  every  claim  of 
the  rebels  even  to  bloody  isolation,  as  a  remedy  for  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the 
South  ;  and  this  blighting  stultification  paralyzes  even  now,  in  a  great  measure, 
all  attempts  to  convince  the  rebels  that  the  North  and  nation  are  verily  in  earnest. 
These  are  some  of  the  facts  in  view  of  which  we  must  act.  If  any  man 
doubted  that  we  are  fighting  practically  an  aroused  nation,  the  march  from 
Fortress  Monroe  to  Richmond,  presenting  seventy  miles  of  desolated  homesteads 
and  abandoned  plantations,  is  calculated  to  correct  and  convince  him.     And  under 
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tlje  views  and  information  to  which  the  mass  of  the  rebels  are  limited,  they, 
doubtless,  earnestly  believe,  that  the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  as 
righteous,  justifiable,  and  hopeful  as  that  of  the  Revolution  of  '76. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  tlien,  it  is  not  simply  an  expedient,  subject  to  our 
discretion,  which  loay  to  use  to  put  down  the  rebellion  ;  for  it  is  patent  to  the 
humblest  understanding,  that  an  earnest  purpose  to  put  down  rebellion  will  be 
indicated  by  using  every  instrumentality  calculated  to  compass  that  end.  If 
this  be  so,  then,  how  are  we  to  understand  a  discussion  of  three  weeks'  duration, 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  prohibit  by  laiv,  the  use  of  loyal  men  of  a 
particular  shade  in  quelling  this  rebellion.  The  arguments  adverse  to  the 
employment  of  blacks  being  silenced  by  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  more 
emphatically  so,  by  the  operations  in  Hayti  in  the  attempt  to  re-enslave  that 
people— when  the  negroes,  under  the  leadership  of  a  man  born  a  slave,  hurled 
the  disciplined  troops  of  two  of  the  most  warlike  nations  of  Europe,  quivering 
from  their  shores  ;  when  only  by  a  meanly  contrived  strategem  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  by  it  getting  the  person  of  L'Overture  in  his  power,  could  France 
temporarily  subdue  the  little  island  of  Hayti.  I  am  not  advocating  either  the 
social  or  political  rights  of  any  race,  adversely.  I  prefer  to  speak  on  one 
subject  at  a  time,  and  I  speak  of  the  muscles  of  a  black  man  as  I  would  of  the 
muscles  of  a  horse,  for  a  definite  purpose  ;  and,  in  ray  opinion,  nothing  can 
transcend  the  beetle-heeded  stupidity  of  those  men,  who  cannot  discuss  the 
digging  of  trenches  and  shooting  of  rifles  without  merging,  by  an  affinity  of 
ideas  known  only  to  themselves,  into  the  most  occult  questions  of  ethnology,  as 
to  essential  equalities  of  races,  etc.  How  absurd  it  would  seem  if  we  stood  in 
"  Fives  Court,"  London,  about  a  century  ago,  while  Oribb  and  Moleneaux  were 
contending  for  the  championship  of  England,  and  would  there  suggest  the 
essential  difference  of  the  white  and  black  races  as  a  settlement  of  the  question 
contested  by  the  two  giants.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  that  occasion  the 
black  was  beaten  hj  foul  play — a  thing  of  which  the  negro  seems  to  have  always 
had  his  share.  I  would  suggest  to  these  philosophers  that  we  do  not  stick  to 
purity  of  races  in  the  army  now.  A  mule  compared  to  a  horse  would  be  consid- 
ered a  rather  illegitimate  style  of  an  animal,  yet  nothing  but  mules  could  pull 
long  enough  and  fast  enough  to  suit  our  recent  march  to  the  James  River,  not- 
withstanding the  inferiority  of  the  race.  But,  seriously,  I  would  here  make  a 
remark  which  I  will  not  allow  my  shoulder-straps  to  suppress ;  shoulder-straps 
or  no  shoulder-straps,  I  say  that  1  have  seen  men  suffering  the  privations  insepa- 
rable from,  the  line  of  duty  during  the  recent  campaign  on  the  Isthmus,  doing  a 
hard  day's  duty  in  the  field,  followed  by  a  hard  tour  of  duty  in  digging  trenches, 
and  humannature  has  sunk  beneath  the  load,  and  I  have  seen  them  rolled  in 
their  blanket  and  laid  down  in  their  final  rest — superinduced,  doubtless,  by  a  tax 
upon  their  energies  which  might  have  been  divided  with  the  slave,  who  must, 
inevitably,  share  the  benefit  of  the  triumph.  I  leave  the  transcendental  philoso- 
phers to  defend  that  policy  which  sacrifices  a  white  man  to  save  a  black  one, 
while  at  the  same  time,  contending  for  the  superiority  of  the  former.  Let  every 
man  who  claims  to  be  a  patriot  banish  his  theories  of  the  past,  and  suspend  his 
schemes  for  the  future,  wherever  they  would  interfere  with  present  usefulness. 
We  are  now  at  war  with  the  rebels,  lue  are  noiu  at  uur  ivith  the  rebels ;  therefore, 
all  words  and  acts  indicating  any  other  treatment  of  the  rebellion  than  by  the 
sword,  is  treason  or  imbecility.  When  war  begins,  diplomacy  is  exhausted. 
That  man  is  simply  a  knave  who  speaks  of  conciliation  while  the  red  tide  of 
blood  dyes  the  banks  of  the  James  and  the  Chickahominy.  The  two  policies  of 
combating  and  conciliation  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  a  still  bolder  treason  and  fraud  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  both 
applied  by  a  general  in  the  field.  It  would  seem  in  the  past,  as  if  some  of  our 
generals  thought  Civil  War,  meant  a  war  conducted  without  giving  offence  to 
the  enemy.  And  some  have  secured  the  applause  of  the  enemy  by  olive  branch 
campaigns  and  conciliatory  conflicts !  Let  the  line  be  drawn  at  once,  and  let 
those  who  still  chirp  conciliation  seek  the  purlieus  of  putrid  politics,  and  let  not 


the  "  tainted  rebel  stain  the  soldier."  I  here  utter  an  apothegm,  and  recommend 
to  rigid  application  ;  whenever  a  general  has  become  popular  with  the  enemy, 
it  is  time  that  we  were  done  with  him.  The  American  Nation  mean  to  conquer 
treason,  and  will  view  as  enemies  those  who  stand  between  them  and  the  foes  of 
our  flag.  We  cannot  conquer  without  being  deeply  in  earnest ;  for  our  enemy 
is  determined,  numerous,  and  brave,  and  your  superior  numbers  and  resources 
will  not  save  you  unless  you  bring  them  to  bear. 

No  man  will  think  lightly  of  this  contest,  who  stood,  as  I  did,  at  Fair  Oaks, 
and  saw  the  enemy  for  six  hours  pour  their  masses  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  ; 
for  I  saw  them  march  boldly  into  the  open  field,  as  near  as  the  outskirts  of  this 
assemblage,  where  every  discharge  of  our  cannon  marked  a  deep  gulf  in  the 
advancing  mass,  who  still  advanced,  literally  over  heaps  of  the  dead,  till  that 
bloody  arena  was  so  covered  with  prostrate  confederates,  till  at  nightfall,  it  was 
like  a  ghastly  bivouac,  terribly  significant  of  the  desperate  energy  of  the  rebellion. 

Yet  we  will  triumph  !  I  feel  assured  in  saying  this,  from  the  evidence  of  my 
senses,  of  the  indomitable  valor  of  the  individual  soldier  in  the  Union  ranks. 
And  I  will  confess  to  some  surprise  at  the  bravery  and  efficiency  of  mere  boys 
on  the  battle-field.  I  saw  young  Americans  in  the  Union  ranks,  so  light  and 
frail,  as  to  preclude  their  acceptance  as  soldiers,  having  been  mustered  as  drum- 
ers,  shoulder  rifles  and  rush  into  the  fight,  loading  and  firing  with  a  rapidity  and 
tact,  that  brought  many  a  brown  uniform  to  the  dust.  And  when,  after  a  con- 
flict of  over  six  hours'  duration,  in  various  duties  and  parts  of  the  field,  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  nine  members  of  my  command,  whose  devotion  found 
expression  in  voluntarily  remaining  by  my  side,  two  of  the  nine  were  drummer- 
boys,  their  faces  begrimed  with  powder,  but  lit  up  with  an  inspiration  that 
showed  they  felt  the  majesty  of  their  mission.  How  can  such  an  army  be  finally 
conquered  ?  Is  there  not  a  sublimity  in  that  comparatively  little  band  of  Spartans 
making  a  Thermopylae  of  Harrison's  Bar,  and  holding  their  clinched  hands  in 
defiance  at  the  rebel  hosts  around  them.  Shall  these  men  cry  in  vain  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  join  their  decimated  ranks,  to  give  them  a  proximate  equality 
of  numbers  for  the  last  grand  contest,  where  all  the  hopes  of  our  hearts  are  at 
stake?  Is  not  this  blood  too  precious  to  shed  in  contests  where  nothing  is  de- 
termined, except  to  show  the  world  that  our  country  is  a  nation  of  soldiers  ? 

Then  promptly  furnish  the  three  hundred  thousand  bayonets  that  will  end  this 
contest  with  the  lasting  triumph  of  Liberty  and  Union.  And  my  word  for  it, 
that  if  this  be  promptly  done  the  cadence  of  three  hundred  thousand  marching 
on  the  rebel  capital  will  shake  with  their  earthquake  tread  the  centre  of  the 
rebellion,  and  there  will  be  no  more  battles  in  the  sense  of  Pittsburg  Landing, 
Fort  Donelson,  Fair  Oaks,  and  the  contests  of  the  last  two  weeks.  Then  what 
we  want  is,  that  you,  your  fathers,  brothers,  friends,  join  in  every  movement  cal- 
culated to  haste  the  consummation  by  a  rapid  reinforcement  of  the  army  on  the 
James  River.  Let  no  man  or  boy  who  can  bear  a  rifle  mistake  or  neglect  his 
duty  in  this  hour  of  our  country's  peril.  In  this  great  contest  there  is  not  a 
man  in  this  broad  land  so  humble  as  to  be  removed  from  the  consequences  of 
the  issue. 

I  have  sometimes,  while  pacing  outside  of  my  tent  under  the  beautiful  star- 
light of  a  Yirginia  sky,  the  quiet  and  darkness  inspiring  a  reflective  mood,  tried 
to  grasp  the  momentous  interests  involved  in  this  struggle.  I  have  looked  in 
imagination  into  the  dark  gulf  of  disintegration  and  ruin  upon  the  verge  of 
which  our  country  seemed  to  stand  upon  a  trembling  base,  and  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  splendid  temple  of  our  Liberties  and  Nationality  broken  into  as 
many  conflicting  fragments  as  there  are  States  and  Territories,  with  rival 
interests,  institutions,  policies  and  prejudices,  prescriptive  passports,  postage 
and  commercial  laws,  contiguous  territory  and  consequent  necessities  for  ponder- 
ous military  establishments,  with  the  perpetual  danger  and  tendency  of  a  combi- 
nation of  a  portion  against  the  remainder,  and  the  temptation  to  foreign  invasion, 
till,  with  rapid  pace  and  throbbing  brow,  I  have  wondered  if  these  reflections 
are  a  secret,  or  "how  men  can  be  so  dead  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  so  portentous. 


Then  let  us  be  admonished,  and  know  that  national  existence,  liberty,  order,  law, 
the  organization  of  human  society  upon  a  civilized  basis,  and  the  vast  charge 
given  us  by  our  fathers  for  posterity,  signified  in  the  star-spangled  emblem  of  the 
brotherhood  of  freemen — all  tremble  in  precarious  existence,  so  long  as  there  is 
upon  the  continent  a  pole  on  end  with  the  three-barred  ensign  of  treason  and 
murder  upon  it.  And  let  us  not  only  bring  to  a  bloody  grave  this  monster  of 
our  day,  but  let  us  bring  our  children,  like  young  Hannibals,  to  the  altar  of  our 
country,  and  from  their  infant  lips  extort  the  obligation  that  will  doom  the  man 
whose  temerity  leads  him  to  the  remotest  sympathy  with  the  foul  instigators  of 
this  hideous  drama. 

The  whites  of  the  South  plead,  by  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  hurriedly 
alluded,  for  deliverance  ;  for  a  large  portion  of  the  passion  and  patriotism  now 
swelling  the  rebellion  would,  by  the  pow^r  of  a  free  press  and  an  honest  pulpit, 
be  converted  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  iron 
arm  which  now  grasps  the  throat  of  press  and  pulpit  in  the  rebel  States,  must  be 
broken  with  the  sword  before  you  can  inaugurate  these  remedial  measures.  A 
free  press  and  an  honest  pulpit  cannot  precede  your  arms,  but  can  only  come  on 
the  heel  of  rifled  cannon  and  Federal  bayonets. 

Then  let  us  show  how  we  prize  our  liberties  by  alacrity  in  their  defence  ;  let 
us  not  be  stingy  of  blood  where  it  will  bring  such  large  revenue  of  blessings  to 
our  country  and  the  human  race.  And  doing  our  duty  in  this  dark  hour,  we 
will  sustain  that  flag  whose  folds  are  radiant  with  glorious  memories  of  the  past, 
with  all  its  proud  significance  intensified  by  the  struggle,  and  see  our  country 
rise  from  this  bloody  baptism  into  a  new  life  and  majesty  as  truly  the  land  of  the 
FREE  and  the  home  of  the  brave.  We  will  triumph  the  moment  we  deserve  to. 
Then  let  us  vindicate  on  the  field  our  sincerity  when  we  say, — 

"  Forever  float  that  standard  sheet, 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us  ? 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 
And  freedom's  banner  floating  o'er  us." 

SPEECH  OF  COLONEL  SIMON  H.  MIX. 

Colonel  Simon  H.    Mix,  of  the  Second  ISTew-York    cavalry, 

Burnside's    expedition,  came    forward,    and   was    greeted   with 

cheers.     He  spoke  as  follows  : — 

My  fellow-citizens,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  soldier  at  all  times  to  fight.  [A  voice, 
"  We  know  that.'"]  It  is  sometimes  the  duty  of  a  soldier  to  speak.  I  consider 
this  as  one  of  those  occasions  ;  for  inasmuch  as  I  am  incapacitated  from  doing 
the  former,  through  the  politeness  of  an  invitation  extended  to  me  by  your  com- 
mittee, I  shall  try  my  hand  at  the  latter.  It  seems  to  me,  my  fellow-citizens,  but 
a  day  since  I  left  the  city  of  New-Tork  to  go  to  the  battle-field.  Almost  the 
last  day  I  spent  in  this  city  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  monster  meeting  in 
this  Square,  held  about  eighteen  months  ago.  I  then  resolved  to  go  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  State,  from  whence  I  came,  and  appeal  to  the  Union  men  there  and 
raise  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  I  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  My  friends,  I  wish  to  say 
here  distinctly  that  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  any  of  the  acts 
of  my  superiors.  With  the  man  who  is  placed  over  me  will  I  serve  and  fight  at 
all  times.  [Vociferous  cheering.]  I  have  served  under  Gen.  McClellan.  [Here 
three  cheers  were  given  for  Gen.  McClellan.]  I  have  served  under  Gen.  Banks 
— [cheers] — I  have  served  under  the  great  and  glorious  Burnside.  [Great 
cheering.]"  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  a  word.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher,  and  when  any  man  comes  to  you  and  tells  you  if  the  negroes  of  the 
South  are  employed  in  the  army  the  soldiers  that  we  have  there  will  not  fight, 
do  you  tell  that  man  he  is  a  fool,  and  that  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
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about.  [Great  cheering.]  In  the  South  they  have  what  we  term  farmers  by 
day  and  soldiers  by  night ;  rebel  bandits,  who  prowl  around  and  shoot  down  our 
soldiers  upon  the  outposts.  Only  yesterday,  when  I  came  from  Newbern,  I 
brought  several  soldiers  of  my  regiment  who  had  suffered  in  that  way.  I  would 
take  the  negroes  of  the  South  and  put  muskets  in  their  hands,  for  nowhere  in 
the  swamps  of  North  Carolina  can  you  find  a  path  where  a  dog  can  go  that  the 
negro  does  not  understand.  '^I'here  are  gentlemen  here  who  will  bear  me  witness 
when  I  state  this  fact,  that  in  all  our  expeditions  in  North  Carolina  we  have  de- 
pended upon  the  negroes  for  our  guides  ;  for  without  them  we  could  not  have 
moved  with  any  safety  The  information  we  have  received  from  them  has  always 
been  reliable  and  always  correct.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary. [Applause.]  My  friends,  you  all  no  doubt  wonder  how  it  is  that  the 
South  has  arrayed  in  front  of  the  Fedeml  army  at  Richmond  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  But  it  can  be  easily  explained.  Every  man  in  the  South 
who  can  carry  a  shot-gun,  had,  of  necessity  to  become  a  soldier.  There 
are  two  classes  in  the  South — the  representative  men,  who  number  fifteen 
or  twenty  in  a  county,  and  the  poor  whites,  if  you  throw  out  of  the 
account  the  blacks ;  but  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  blacks  are 
a  much  superior  class  in  intellect  to  the  poor  degraded  whites  of  the  South. 
What  is  done  with  these  poor  whites  ?  They  are  dragged  ruthlessly  from  their 
homes,  and  compelled  to  go  into  the  army.  When  I  first  reached  Newbern.  the 
duty  was  assigned  to  me  to  advance  into  the  country  thirty  miles  on  each  side, 
over  ground  that  our  troops  had  not  before  then  occupied.  Wherever  I  went  I 
found  houses  deserted,  and  the  mothers,  wives  and  children  weeping  for  those 
who  had  been  taken  from  their  homes  and  carried  to  the  army. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  scrap  of  paper,  from  The  Raleigh  Standard,  which 
contains  the  following  : — 

Head-quarters  N.  C.  Militia,  Adjutant-General's  Office,  ] 
Raleigh,  Dec.  21^  1861.      f 

Special  Order  No.  *I7. — Lieut.  Sanford  Earnest,  of  the  71st  Regiment  N.  C.  Militia, 
having  declared  his  preference  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  having  de- 
clined to  march  under  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States,  is  hereby  dismissed,  being  un- 
worthy of  a  commission  in  the  Militia  of  the  State — and  will  hereafter  do  duty  as  a 
private. 

The  Colonel  will  have  this  order  read  before  the  Regiment,  and  printed  in  the  news- 
papers of  his  county. 

By  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 

J.  G.  MARTIN,  Adjutant-General. 

That  is  the  way  they  are  treated.     [Cries  of  "  Shame,  shame !"] 

The  Colonel  proceeded  to  give  some  further  incidents  connected 
with  his  experiences  while  in  North  Carolina,  which  were  listened 
to  with  great  interest,  but  brought  his  speech  abruptly  to  a  close — ■ 
the  rain,  which  came  up  so  suddenly,  having  already  began  to 
fall,  and  causing  the  hasty  dispersion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  im- 
mense throng. 
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At  this  juncture  a  rain-storm  set  in  and  rendered  an  adjourn- 
ment absolutely  necessary ;  but  previous  to  separating,  Frank 
W.  Ballaed  moved,  and  Cephas  Brainerd  seconded,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  young  men  of  New- York,  alive  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
crisis  now  upon  the  country,  and,  as  ever,  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the  pure 
democratic  principle,  are  bound  by  every  interest  to  press  forward  into  the 
ranks,  and,  in  the  most  earnest,  speedy,  and  effectual  manner,  put  an  end  forever 
to  the  accursed  idea  of  Secession  and  Disunion.  To  us  life  is  valueless  without 
Liberty,  Liberty  useless  without  Union,  and  Union  merely  nominal  if  the  idea  of 
Secession  is  not  finally  and  forever  put  to  sleep,  beyond  an  awakening  this  side 
of  Hell. 

Resolved,  I'hat,  while  we  have  no  sympathy  with  any  class  of  demagogues  who 
place  conditions  upon  their  professions  of  loyalty  to  the  Union,  we  are  sensible 
that  our  army  is  waging  this  war  with  fettered  hands,  and  we  beseech  this 
Government  to  overstep  the  constructive  bounds  which  prevent  the  employment 
of  every,  every,  EVERY  means  of  suppressing  this  infernal  rebellion. 


The  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  the  public  were  indebted 
to  Major  Willard  of  the  Anthon  Battery  of  Light  Artillery, 
and  to  Messrs.  Brewster  &  Co.  and  the  workmen  of  their  manu- 
factory, for  the  salutes  which  were  fired  at  stated  periods  during 
the  proceedings. 

Their  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  gentlemen  who  kindly  volun- 
teered their  services  as  a  Chorus,  and  who  added  so  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  proceedings. 

They  were  Messrs.  Henry  Camp,  Sigismund  Lasar,  F.  G-.  Taylor, 
Charles  Loomis,  Henry  Molten,  Geo.  N".  Seymour,  Joseph  B. 
Mather,  John  J.  Ennis,  E.  Gr.  Bartlett,  Geo.  E.  AikcD,  Jonathan 
Aiken,  Charles  Aiken,  Henry  J.  Wright,  and  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Deyo. 


INVITATION  TO  DISTINGUISHED   CITIZENS  TO  ADDEESS  THE 
MEETING  OF  LOYAL  CITIZENS. 

New  York,  July  11th,  1862. 

Sir, — At  a  Convention  of  Committees,  severally  appointed  by  the  Common 
Council  of  this  city,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York,  by 
the  Union  Defence  Committee,  and  by  bodies  of  Loyal  Citizens  of  this  city,  it 
was  resolved  to  hold,  on  Tuesday,  the  1 5th  instant,  a  Mass  Meeting  of  all  parties 
who  are  in  favor  of  supporting  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  suppressing  the  rebellion,  and  to  express,  wiihout  reference  to  any  party 
question  whatever,  their  undiminished  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and 
their  inflexible  determination  to  sustain  it ;  and  to  that  end  to  proffer  to  the 
Government  their  aid  to  the  extent  of  all  their  resources. 

In  accordance  with  this  purpose,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  by  the  Con- 
vention a  Committee  to  invite  distinguished  citizens,  of  all  parties,  to  address  the 
meeting  upon  its  object,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  convened. 

In  performance  of  this  duty,  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  request  that  you 
will  address  the  meeting  on  that  occasion.  Be  pleased  to  give  us  your  accept- 
ance of  this  invitation,  by  note,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Committee,  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

James  W.  White,  ] 

Geo.  Opdyke,  i 

Samuel  Sloan,  !    a.      Committee 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  ^  ^^^^^^  ^ommtnee. 

Denning  Duer, 

Charles  Gould, 

Chas.  Gould,  Secretary, 


GENTLEMEN  INVITED  TO  ADDRESS  THE  MEETING. 


Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin, 

Hon.  John  F.  Potter, 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward j 

Hon.  Elijah  Ward, 

Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase, 

Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling, 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

"^       Hon.  Galusha  A.  Grow, 

Hon.  Gideon  Welles, 

-  J       Hon,  Francis  P,  Blair,  Jr., 

Hon.  Montgomery  Blair, 

^       Hon.  Henry  L.  Dawes, 

Hon.  Edward  Bates, 

Hon.  Elisha  B.  Washburne, 

Hon.  Caleb  B.  Smith, 

Hon.  Lyman  Tremaine, 

Gov.  Edwin  D.  Morgan, 

Hon.  Richard  B.  Connoi,ly, 

Gov.  John  A.  Andrew, 

Hon.  George  Bancroft, 

Gov.  Israel  Washburn,  Jr., 

Hon.  Horace  Binney, 

Gov.  NT.  S.  Berry, 

Hon.  Edward  Everett, 

Gov.  Frederick  Holbrook, 

Hon.  John  A.  King, 

Gov.  William  A.  Buckingham, 

Hon.  Joseph  Holt. 

Gov.  Charles  S.  Olden, 

Hon.  Carl  Shulz, 

Gov.  A.  G.  Curtin, 

Gen.  Hiram  Walbridge, 

Gov.  A.  W.  Bradford, 

John  W  Forney,  Esq., 

Gov.  F.  H.  Peirpont, 

William  Curtis  Noyes,  Esq., 

Gov.  Austin  Blair, 

Maj.  Gen'l  John  C.  Fremont,  U.  S.  A 

Gov.  Andrew  Johnson, 

David  Dudley  Field,  Esq., 

Gov.  H.  R.  Gamble, 

Com.  Andrew  H.  Foote, 

Gov.  0.  P.  Morton, 

Richard  Busteed,  Esq., 

Gov.  David  Todd, 

William  M.  Evarts,  Esq., 

Gov.  Alexander  Ramsey^ 

James  T.  Brady,  Esq., 

Gov.  Richard  Yates, 

Francis  B.  Cutting,  Esq., 

Gov.  Edward  Salomon, 

Charles  King,  Esq., 

Gov.  William  Sprague. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows, 

Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill, 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  W.  Hitchcock, 

Hon.  William  P.  Fessenden, 

Rev.  Dr.  Vinton, 

Hon.  John  P.  Hale, 

Rev.  W.  G.  Brownlow, 

Hon.  Preston  King, 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

Hon.  Ira  Harris, 

Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson, 

Hon.  John  Sherman, 

Major  Gen'l  John  E.  Wool, 

Hon.  Benj.  F.  Wade, 

Brig.  Gen'l  Franz  Sigel, 

Hon.  David  Wilmot, 

Brig.  Genl  Shields, 

Hon.  H.  B.  Anthony^ 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  Yan  Yliet, 

Hon.  Solomon  Foot, 

General  Lewis  Wallace, 

Hon.  Jacob  Collamer, 

Col.  Francis  B.  Spinola, 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner, 

Judge  Chas.  p.  Daly, 

Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 

Prof.  A.  D.  Bache, 

Hon.  Zachariah  Chandler, 

Lieut.  Gen'l  Winfield  Scott, 

Hon.  J.  W.  Grimes, 

Major  Gen'l  John  A.  Dix, 

Hon.  Lyman  Trumbull, 

Major  Gen'l  James  S.  Wads  worth, 

Hon.  Henry  M.  Rice, 

Major  Charles  W.  Le  Gendre, 

Hon.  M.  S.  Wilkinson, 

Brig.  Gen'l  John  Cochrane, 

Hon.  Je  B.  Henderson, 

Brig.  Gen'l  0.  M.  Mitchell, 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Wright, 

Judge  Edwards  Pierrepont, 

Hon.  Moses  F.  Odell, 

Frederick  KAPP,Esq., 

Hon.  William  Wall, 

Orestes  A.  Brownson,  Esq., 

Hon.  Alfred  Ely, 

L.  E.  Chittenden,  Esq., 

Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson, 

D.  S.  CoDDiNGTON,  Esq., 

Hon.  Edward  Haight, 

James  A.  Briggs,  Esq., 

Hon.  Frederick  A.  Conkling, 

George  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax, 

Hon.  W.  H.  Wallace, 

Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy, 

REPLIES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZENS. 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD,  SECRETARY   OF   STATE. 

Department  op  State, 
Washington,  \4:tk  July,  1862. 

To  James  W.  White,  George  Opdyke,  and  others,  Esquires, 
Select  Commitiee,  ^'c.  : 

Gentlemen, — Your  note,  inviting  me  to  attend  a  meeting  of  loyal  citizens  of 
New- York,  to  be  held  to-morrow  evening,  has  been  received. 

The  objects  of  the  meeting  are  of  vital  importance.  They  involve  nothing  less 
than  a  choice  between  an  early  peace,  with  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  from  all 
surrounding  dangers,  or  a  protracted  war,  with  hazards  of  ultimate  national  dis- 
solution. 

Public  duties  forbid  my  leaving  the  Capital  at  this  moment  ;  but  I  have  given 
to  the  only  male  member  of  my  family,  not  already  in  the  public  service,  per- 
mission to  enroll  himself  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  volunteers ,  which  it  is 
your  purpose  to  send  into  the  field. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 


LETTER  OF  E.  D.  MORGAN,  GOVERNOR  OF  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

State  op  New-York,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Albany,  Jidy  lUh,  1862.       [ 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  received  your  invitation  to  be  present  and  address  the  mass  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  New-York,  on  Union  Square,  to-morrow  afternoon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  their  undiminished  confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
to  proffer  to  the  Government  their  aid,  to  the  exteyit  of  their  resources. 

I  feel  that  this  gathering  will  be  worthy  the  occasion  which  calls  it  forth,  worthy 
the  great  city  whose  potential  voice  has  more  than  once  given  encoura<?ement  to 
the  Government  and  country  in  the  dark  hours  of  this  struggle— a  meeting  that 
will  be  remembered  in  after-time,  as  an  index  of  the  mighty  spirit  that  moved 
the  people  of  1862,  to  declare  anew  that  the  Union  "  must  and  shall  be  pre- 
served." 

The  prelimiqary  work  of  enlistment,  just  now,  seems  to  demand  my  presence 
here,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  be  unable  to  meet  with  you  to-morrow.  But  my 
interest  will  be  in  no  degree  abated  because  of  my  absence,  for  I  feel  that  the 
action  of  New- York  at  this  time  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance.  Let  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  country  again  emphatically  declare  its  purpose  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  the  Union  to  the  last,  by  giving  of  its  men  and  means,  if  necessary, 
"  to  the  extent  of  its  resources."  and  it  will  arouse  the  whole  country.  Already 
meetings  are  appointed  for  the  same  evening  as  your  own.  This  capital  and 
other  cities  will  have  their  masses  in  council  at  the  same  hour  that  you  are  col- 
lected together.  Here,  as  in  New- York  and  elsewhere,  matters  of  mere  political 
policy  are,  as  they  should  be,  forgotten,  and  partisan  clamor  hushed,  in  view  of 
the  country's  peril.    Let  us,  for  the  present  at  least,  only  remember  that  we  are 
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fellow-members  of  a  commonwealth.  Let  us  show  that  in  the  hour  of  danger  we 
can  rise  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  past,  and  together  prepare  to  defend, 
successfully,  the  ''  palladium  of  our  political  safety  and  happiness." 

A  period  has  come  when  none  can  hesitate,  none  can  be  idle.  In  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  it  would  seem  that  before  the  evil  cloud  shall  pass,  all  must  be 
brought  to  sacrifice  something  for  the  country's  cause  ;  either  to  render  personal 
service  in  the  field,  furnish  material  aid,  or  assume  the  care  of  families  of  volun- 
teers. So  much  is  duty.  Let  it  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  In  perilous  times, 
delay  is  treason.  The  necessities  of  our  situation  are  inevitable.  The  questions 
presented  are  terribly  practical.  Men  are  the  want  of  the  hour.  Our  State  will 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  President ;  but  to  assure  this,  the  famihes  of  volunteers 
must  be  provided  for.  While  fighting  for  fireside  rights,  their  own  firesides,  in 
their  absence,  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  darkened  by  want.  If  the  response 
to  the  requisition  is  promptly  made,  we  may  expect  increased  vigor  in  putting 
down  the  rebelKon  and  vindicating  the  national  power,  and  that  blows  quick  and 
heavy  shall  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  staggering  forces  of  the  insurgents.  All  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  are  being  used  by  them  with 
passionate  zeal.  Let  us,  then,  ask  that  they  be  met  with  at  least  equal  earnestness 
by  the  National  Government.  Longer  lenity  to  rebels  is  rank  injustice  to  loyal 
men. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  D.  MORGAN. 

To  James  W.  White,  Esq.  Hon.  Geo.  Ofdyke,  Hon.  Samuel  Sloan,  Pkosprr 
M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Denning  Duer,  Esq.,  Charles  Gould,  Esq.,  Committee. 


LETTER  OF   F.   H.   PEIRPOINT,   GOY.   OF   YIRGINIA. 

Executive  Chamber,  Wheeling,  Ya.,  ) 
July  l()f/i,  1862.  \ 

James  W.  White,  George  Opdyke,  Samuel  Sloan,  and  others,  N.  Y.  : 

Gentlemen, — Your  favor  requesting  me  to  address  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
New- York,  composed  of  all  persons,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  are  in 
favor  of  prosecuting  the  war  and  suppressing  the  rebellion,  is  received.  The  delay 
of  the  mail  in  bringing  your  request  in  time,  if  no  other  cause,  prevents  my  being 
with  you.  I  would  hke  to  be  there.  The  heart  of  every  true  patriot  will  re- 
spond to  the  object  of  the  meeting  with  a  joyful  Amen. 

New-York  now  occupies  a  position  second  to  no  other  city  in  the  world.  She 
controls  the  finances  and  commerce  of  the  continent.  Your  city  is  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  American  freedom.  Put  down  the  rebellion,  establish  free  schools, 
a  free  press  and  free  speech  in  the  Southern  States,  and  New- York's  present  is 
only  the  beginning  of  her  future  greatness.  It  is  right  that  such  movement 
should  commence  there. 

You  say  the  object  of  the  meeting  is  ''  to  express,  without  reference  to  any 
party  question  whatever,  your  undiminished  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
and  your  inflexible  determination  to  sustain  it ;  and,  to  that  end,  to  proffer  to 
the  Government  your  aid,  to  the  extent  of  all  y.our  resources." 

Gentlemen  these  words  have  the  ring  of  the  pure  metal.  They  will  gladden 
the  throbbing  heart  of  the  nation.  What  patriot  will  stop  at  this  hour  of  his 
country's  peril  to  cavil  about  party  ?  Be  sure  that  we  have  a  coim^ri/  to  govern, 
before  we  begin  the  contest  who  shall  govern  it.  The  cup  of  our  poKtical  sins 
will  not  be  drained,  until  we  can  look  beyond  party  to  our  country,  and  our  coun- 
try only. 

Six  months  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  all  that  portion  of  our 
country  outside  of  the  rebel  States  was  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.     But  the  rebels,  like  Haman,  borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
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their  own  impotency,  envious  of  their  more  prosperous  neighbors,  conceived  the 
scheme  of  taking  from  us,  by  inaugurating  this  rebellion,  the  glorious  inheritance 
of  our  fathers,  purchased  by  their  blood  freely  spilled  upon  an  hundred  battle- 
fields. We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  posterity,  to  the  sacred  memory  of  our  fathers, 
to  mete  to  them  Haman's  fate.  To  do  this,  we  should  be  as  economical  as 
possible  of  the  lives  of  the  loyal  soldiers,  and  provide  bountifully  for  those  going 
to  the  field  and  for  those  they  leave  behind. 

Say  to  them  when  they  go,  "  Use  all  the  means  God  and  nature  and  circum- 
stances have  put  in  your  power  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  punish  traitors." 
Eebels'  property,  in  the  rebel  sense  of  the  word,  of  whatever  kind,  sensible  or  in- 
sensible, should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  any 
manner  that  it  can  be  made  available. 

This  war  has  been  inaugurated  and  prosecuted  by  the  rebels  without  reference 
to  the  rights  of  Union  men.  It  is  not  for  them  to  claim  constitutional  guaranties. 
They  have  no  rights  under  the  Constitution,  save  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes.  They  have  grown  insolent  by  their  dominion  over  their  own  slaves, 
until  they  have  adopted  as  their  political  axiom,  "  that  Slavery  is  the  normal 
condition  of  the  working  classes."  Upon  that  principle  they  are  attempting  to 
build  their  empire.  This  is  in  derogation  of  English  liberty  and  American 
liberty,  and  of  all  that  has  raised  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  its  present  greatness 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  It  is  an  attempt  to  degrade  every  free  laboring 
man  in  the  nation  ;  not  only  the  native  born,  but  the  German  and  Irishman,  who 
seek  an  asylum  in  this  land  of  the  free,  are  denounced  as  only  fit  for  slaves. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  us  advice  intended,  doubtless,  for  occasions  like  the 
present.  He  says  : — "  A  strict  observance  of  the  written  law  is,  doubtless,  one  of 
the  highest  duties  of  a  good  citizen  ;  but  not  the  highest.  The  law  of  necessity 
of  self-preservation,  of  saving  our  country  when  in  danger,  are  of  higher  obliga- 
tion. To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  written  law,  would  be  to 
lose  the  law  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  all  those  who  are  enjoying  them 
with  us  ;  thus  absurdly  sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means."  Here  is  a  chart  made 
for  the  occasion  by  one  who  comprehended  our  institutions  and  the  enormities  of 
rebellion. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  contest  our  free  institutions  will  have,  if  we  put 
forth  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  punish  rebellion  as  it  deserves.  But  re- 
member, there  is  but  one  time  left  to  put  down  the  usurpers — that  is  the  present. 
We  cannot  fold  our  arms  this  year,  and  fight  the  next.  We  must  fight  now,  or 
all  is  lost.  The  contest  is  gigantic — the  result,  the  freedom  or  enslavement  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  last  fetter  thrown  around  the  thirteen  old  colo- 
nies. Eedeemed  and  disenthralled,  America  will  rise  with  new  strength,  and  in 
sublime  proportions,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth. 

This  is  the  most  gigantic  rebellion  the  world  ever  saw.  There  is  the  most 
gigantic  stake  being  played  for.  The  question  is  :  Shall  Slavery  or  Freedom  be 
universal  ?  There  is  no  concealing  it.  This  is  the  issue.  The  rebels  have  pre- 
sented and  forced  it  upon  the  nation.  We  have  accepted,  and  it  is  to  be  tried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  muzzle  of  the  cannon  ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  traitors  in  our  midst,  the  verdict  for  freedom  would  be  rendered  in  three 
months.  Every  device  that  the  devil  can  invent  and  put  into  the  heads  of  trai- 
tors, seems  to  be  brought  forward  to  keep  men  out  of  the  field,  and  to  paralyze 
the  arms  of  those  already  there.  These  traitors  are  tolerated  in  high  and  low 
places.  It  is  the  grasp  of  their  hand  now  upon  the  body  politic  that  partially 
paralyzes  our  strength.  They  are  endeavoring  to  enlarge  their  grasp.  This  is 
our  danger.  But  there  were  traitors  in  the  camp  of  Moses,  in  the  social  family 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  the  army  of  the  Eevolution,  and  it  would  be  wonderful  if  we 
had  them  not  now  in  this  our  country's  struggle.  They  have  ever  received  their 
reward,  and  they  will,  doubtless,  in  the  present  instance. 

Gentlemen,  everything  depends  on  prompt,  resolute  and  determined  action, 
under  the  blessing  of  God. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  H.  PEIRPOINT. 
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LETTER  OF  ISRA.EL  WASHBURN,  JR.,  GOYERNOR  OF  MAINE. 

[NE,  Executive  Departmei^ 
Augusta,  July  i2th,  1862. 


State  of  Maine,  Executive  Department,  ) 


Charles  Gould,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  invitation  to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  the 
faithful  citizens  of  New-York,  to  be  held  on  the  15th  instant.  While  on  that 
day  I  can  serve  the  cause,  in  the  interest  of  which  the  meeting  is  called,  only  by 
attending  to  the  duties  which  crowd  upon  me  here,  my  heart  and  hopes  will  be 
with  the  good  and  earnest  men  who  will  come  together  at  that  time  in  the  vast 
metropolis,  to  speak  to  the  American  people  of  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the 
hour.  The  country  is  in  danger,  but  it  can  and  must  be  saved.  Let  the  people 
but  perceive  the  greatness  and  imminence  of  the  peril,  and  they  will  rise  to  the 
height  of  every  sacrifice  that  is  required  of  them.  Never  before  were  they  so 
appealed  to  by  all  that  is  strongest  and  noblest  in  manly  hearts.  The  necessity 
is  upon  them  to  fight  for  their  homes,  for  honor,  and  for  life.  Let  the  coward 
blanch  if  he  must ;  let  the  faint-hearted  fail  in  the  hour  of  his  country's  agony, 
and  let  the  miscreant  traitor  consent  that  this  fair  heritage — all  the  gains  of  all 
the  ages — the  hope  of  future  generations,  of  the  millions  yet  to  be — ^liberty,  civil- 
ization, "  the  thousand  years  of  peace  " — all,  all,  shall  be  cast  away  and  lost, 
utterly  and  forever — the  true  and  patriotic  men  will  unite  in  one  earnest,  resolute, 
devoted,  and  successful  effort  to  crush  out  a  revolt  so  causeless  and  wicked  as  to 
whiten  by  the  contrast  all  previous  crimes  in  the  history  of  nations. 

The  struggle  must  be  short,  sharp  and  decisive  ;  for  in  a  war  like  this,  tempo- 
rizing is  waste,  and  timidity  is  cruelty.  Every  lawful  expedient  and  means  which 
the  Government  can  lay  hold  of,  to  put  down  this  rebellion,  must  be  used  ;  and 
every  man  in  the  country,  without  respect  to  race  or  complexion,  who  can  aid  in 
this  work,  must  be  employed  for  the  sake  of  every  other  man. 

Your  meeting  is  called,  primarily,  to  arouse  the  country  to  the  duties  of  the 
crisis;  and  so  certain  is  it  to  accomplish  this  end,  that  it  may  assure  the  Admin- 
istration at  Washington,  that  if  this  Government  is  to  be  broken  up,  it  will  not 
be  by  reason  of  any  neglect  or  fault  of  the  people. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ISRAEL  WASHBURN,  Jr. 


LETTER  OF  CHARLES  S.  OLDEN,  GOYERNOR  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

State  op  New  Jersey,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Trenton,  My  14:th,  1862.      j 
Gentlemen  : 

I  have  duly  received  your  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  o^ 
New- York,  to  be  held  on  the  15th  inst.  My  official  duties  are  so  pressing  and 
incessant  that  I  am  compelled  to  decline  it. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  citizen  to  devote  his  time, 
his  money,  and  his  influence  to  the  support  of  the  Government ;  if  it  is  not  now 
sustained,  our  property,  our  lives,  and  our  liberties  are  at  the  mercy  of  treason- 
able and  dissolute  factions. 

The  influence  of  your  city  upon  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  is  justly 
great.  The  patriotic  action  of  the  proposed  meeting  of  your  citizens,  while  it 
win  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  Government,  will  produce  the  most  favorable 
effect  among  the  people,  by  cheering  the  patriotic,  encouraging  the  timid,  and 
awing  the  disloyal. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  S.  OLDEN, 

Messrs.  James  W.  White,  Qeo.  Opdyke,  and  others,  Select  Committee. 
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LETTER  OP  A.  W.  BRADFORD,  GOVERNOR  OF  MARYLAND. 

State  op  Maryland,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Annapolis, /w/'i/ 14i/i,  1862.      ( 

Hon.  James  W.  Wliite,  George  Opdyke,  aiid  others,  Committee,  Sfc. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  honored  with  your  invitation,  just  received,  to  attend  and 
address  a  mass  meeting,  to-morrow  evening,  in  your  city,  of  "  all  parties  who  are 
in  favor  of  supporting  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,"  &c. 

yij  own  engagements  at  present,  connected  chiefly  with  objects  similar  to 
those  contemplated  by  your  Convention,  and  particularly  in  promoting  by  all 
possible  means  a  prompt  response  to  the  late  call  for  volunteers,  will,  much  to 
my  regret,  compel  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  attending  your  meeting. 

With  my  most  cordial  wishes  for  your  complete  success,  and  the  speedy  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  we  have  in  common  at  heart, 

I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  BRADFORD. 


LETTER  OF  RICHARD  YATES,  GOVERNOR  OF  ILLINOIS. 

State  of  Illinois,  Executive  Department,  '( 
Springfield,  July  22d,  1862.      f 

Charles  Gould,  Esq.,  Sec'y,  ^c  ,  New-York  City  : 

Sir, — ^Your  invitation  to  attend  the  Union  mass  meeting  in  your  city,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  did  not  reach  me  until  that  day. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  have  met  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
the  Empire  State  on  that  occasion,  and  interchange  with  them  views  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  best  means  to  be  employed  in  bringing  it  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  issue. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

RICHARD  YATES, 

Gov.  of  Illinois. 


LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  A.  BUCKINGHAM,  GOVERNOR  OF 
CONNECTICUT. 

State  of  Connecticut,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Norwich,  July  I4.th,  1862.      j 

Charles  Goidd,  Esq.,  ^c.  : 

Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  11th  inst.  is  at  hand,  inviting  me  to  attend,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  a  meeting  of  all  parties  who  are  in  favor  of  supporting  the  Govern- 
ment and  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

While  public  duties  will  detain  me  in  this  State,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  of 
my  cordial  approval  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  my  undiminished  confi- 
dence that  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  will  ever  be  found  co-operating 
with  those  of  other  States,  in  support  of  the  Government,  and  that,  under  God, 
they  will  be  successful  in  rescuing  it  from  the  power  of  the  rebels,  restore  peace, 
and  secure  a  higher  degree  of  civil  liberty  than  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  A.  BUCKINGHAM. 


LETTER  OF  A.  G.  CURTIN,  GOVERNOR  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Executive  Chamber,  ) 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  l^th  1862.  j 

Gentlemen  : 

My  duties  here  will  prevent  me  from  being  present  at  your  meeting  in  New- 
York  to-morrow,  at  which  I  should  have  been  glad,  if  circumstances  had  per- 
mitted me,  to  assist. 

Pennsylvania  has  shown  by  her  conduct  how  heartily  she  sympathizes  with  her 
sister  loyal  States.  Our  people  regard  this  rebellion  as  a  vile  treason,  devoid  of 
all  excuse  or  palliation,  th.e  hideous  offspring  of  the  malignity  and  spite  which 
bad  men  in  inferior  and  semi-barbarous  societies  entertain  against  communities 
which  have  surpassed  them  in  all  the  elements  of  comfort,  welfare  and  civiliza- 
tion. I  think  the  popular  mind  is  fixed  in  the  belief,  that  the  one  great  present 
need  is  a  due  appreciation  by  our  Government  of  the  fact,  that  we  are  at  war, 
and  that  it  is  its  duty  to  use  all  the  means  for  success  which  are  recognized  by 
the  established  laws  of  war,  and  especially  to  use  freely  for  military  purposes 
every  man  on  the'^  soil  of  the  rebellious  States  who  is  willing  to  serve  us.  It 
is  silly  to  waste  our  resources  in  the  mere  parade  of  war  ;  we  can  arrive  at  no 
good  result  if  that  course  be  longer  pursued. 

Repeating  the  expression  of  my  regret  at  being  unable  to  assist  at  your 
patriotic  assemblage, 

I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  G.  CURTIN. 


LETTER  OF  PRESTON  KING,  SENATOR  FROM  NEW-YORK. 

Washington,  July  12th,  1862. 

Messrs.  James  White,  Geo.  Opdyke,  and  others : 

Gentlemen, — Your  invitation  to  me  to  address  a  mass  meeting  of  all  parties 
who  are  in  favor  of  supporting  the  Government,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
and  suppressing  the  rebellion,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  Tuesday, 
the  15th  instant,  is  received.  My  whole  heart  is  in  the  cause  your  meeting  is 
called  to  promote,  and  I  wish  I  could  be  there,  but  public  engagements  here,  that 
I  cannot  put  aside,  prevent  my  attendance.     I  thank  you  for  the  invitation. 

Yery  respectfully, 

PRESTON  KING. 


LETTER  OF  LOT  M.  MORRILL,  SENATOR  FROM  MAINE. 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  July  14dh  1862. 
Gentlemen  : 

By  your  favor  of  the  11th  instant,  I  am  informed  that,  "  at  a  Convention  of 
Commitees,  severally  appointed  by  the  Common  Council  of  this  city  ;  by  th»^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- York  ;  by  the  Union  Defence  Com- 
mittee ;  and  by  bodies  of  loyal  citizens  of  this  city,  it  was  resolyed  to  hold,  on 
Tues(fe,y,  the  15th  instant,  a  mass  meeting  of  all  parties  who  are  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  suppressing  the  re- 
bellion, and  to  express,  without  reference  to  any  party  question  whatever,  their 
undiminished  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  their  inflexible  determi- 
nation to  sustain  it,  and  to  that  end  to  proffer  to  the  government  their  aid  to  the 
extent  of  all  their  resources  ; "  and  am  invited  to  be  present  "  to  address  the 
meeting  upon  its  objects,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  convened." 
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While  official  duties  here  compel  me  to  decline  the  invitation,  I  cannot  for- 
bear the  expression,  in  a  brief  note,  of  my  unqualified  commendation  of  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  such  a  resolution,  emanating  from  such  a  source.  In  this  hour  of 
peril,  the  country  will  hail  it  with  exultation  ;  its  lofty  purpose  and  sentiment  of 
patriotic  devotion,  will  reanimate  every  loyal  heart  throughout  the  land.  Assailed 
by  a  malignant  domestic  enemy,  and  menaced  by  "  the  malcontent  and  desperate  " 
everywhere,  the  Government  requires  from  all  its  friends,  what  you  generously 
tender — unconditional  and  unwavering  support,  ''  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
suppressing  the  rebellion."  As  no  government  was  ever  so  beneficent,  so  liberal, 
so  just,  so  none  ever  had  such  claims  for  support.  Self-preservation,  the  dictates 
of  prudence,  the  promptings  of  humanity,  alike  demand  that  the  war  should  be 
conducted  with  terrible  energy— with  that  overmastering  vigor  which  comes  from 
the  united  efforts  of  a  great  people  intent  upon  the  vindication  of  the  right.  In 
this  great  national  trial,  reliance,  under  Providence,  is  upon  the  people.  They 
need  not  only  to  be  steadfast  in  their  confidence  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  but 
united  in  its  maintenance.  May  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  country  animate  all 
hearts,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  common  purpose  enable  a  firm  and  united  people, 
with  the  pride  of  American  citizens,  to  assert  that,  in  spite  of  foes,  domestic  or 
foreign,  "  the  great  KepubHc  "  still  fives,  and  shall  survive  as  the  rich  legacy  of 
the  past  and  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Very  respecefully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LOT  M.  MORRILL. 

Hon.  James  W.  White,  and  others,  Committee. 


LETTER  OF  CHARLES  SUMNER,  SENATOR  FROM  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Senate  Chamber,  Washington,  July  lAth,  1862, 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  welcome  and  honor  your  patriotic  efibrts  to  arouse  the  country  to  a 
generous,  determined,  irresistible  unity  in  support  of  our  Government  ;  but 
the  Senate  is  still  in  session,  and  my  present  post  of  duty  is  here.  A  senator  cannot 
leave  his  post  more  than  a  soldier.  But,  absent  or  present,  the  cause  in  which 
the  people  are  to  assemble  has  my  God  speed — earnest,  devoted,  affectionate, 
from  the  heart.  What  I  can  do,  let  me  do.  There  is  no  thing  which  1  will  not 
undertake,  there  is  nothing  which  I  will  not  renounce,  if  so  I  may  serve  my 
country.  There  must  be  unity  of  hands  and  of  hearts,  too,  that  the  Republic 
may  be  lifted  to  the  sublime  idea  of  a  true  commonwealth,  which,  we  are  told, 
"  ought  to  be  as  one  huge  Christian  personage,  one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of 
an  honest  man,  as  big  and  compact  in  virtue  as  in  body."  Oh.  sir,  if  my  feeble 
voice  could  reach  my  fellow-countrymen  in  their  workshops,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
fields,  and  wherever  they  meet  together ;  if  for  one  moment  I  could  take  to  my 
lips  that  silver  trumpet  whose  tones  should  sound  and  reverberate  throughout  the 
land,  I  would  summon  all,  forgetting  prejudice  and  turning  away  from  error,  to 
help  unite,  quicken  and  invigorate  our  common  country — most  beloved  now  that 
it  is  most  imperiled — to  a  compactness  and  bignes  s  of  virtue  in  just  proportion 
to  its  extended  dominion,  so  that  it  should  be  as  one  huge  Christian  personage, 
one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man,  instinct  with  all  the  singleness 
of  unity.  Thus  inspired,  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  us.  To  this 
end  the  cries  of  faction  must  be  silenced,  and  the  wickedness  of  sedition,  whether 
in  print  or  in  public  speech,  must  be  suppressed.  These  are  the  Northern 
allies  of  the  rebellion.  An  aroused  and  indignant  people,  with  iron  heel,  ought 
to  tread  them  out  like  the  serpent,  so  that  they  can  neither  hiss  nor  sting. 
With  such  a  concord  God  will  be  pleased,  and  he  will  fight  for  us  ;  he  will  give 
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quickness  to  our  annies,  so  that  the  hosts  of  the  rebellion  will  be  broken  and 
scattered  as  by  the  thunderbolt ;  and  he  will  give  to  our  beneficent  Government 
that  blessed  inspiration,  better  than  any  newly  raised  levies,  by  which  the 
rebellion  shall  be  struck  in  its  single  vulnerable  part,  by  which  that  long 
cherished  abomination  which  was  its  orignal  mainspring  and  is  its  present  motive 
power  shall  be  overthrown  ;  and  by  which  the  cause  of  the  Union  shall  be  linked 
with  that  Divine  justice  whose  weapons  are  of  celestial  temper.  God  bless  our 
country !  and  God  bless  all  who  now  serve  it  with  singleness  of  heart ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Your  faithful  servant, 

CHARLES  SUMNER. 


LETTER  OF  M.  F.  ODELL,  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NEW- YORK. 

Washington,  July  lAth,  1862. 
Charles  Gould,  Secretary,  and  others. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  and  address  a  mass 
meeting  to  be  held  to-morrow,  the  15th  inst.,  in  New-York  city. 

It  would  be  my  pleasure  to  attend,  but  my  duties  here  will  prevent.  You 
propose  a  gathering  of  men  of  all  parties.  Never,  in  my  judgment,  since  the 
first  rebel  gun  was  fired,  have  there  been  reasons  so  strong  as  at  this  hour  when 
all  loyal  and  patriotic  men  should  combine  their  energies  to  crush  out,  and  put 
down  forever,  the  foes  of  the  Union.  Whatever  may  have  been  our  differences 
of  opinion  in  relation  to  measures  or  policy,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  good  men, 
that  this  country  can  be  saved  and  the  Union  maintained,  by  sustaining  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  efforts  to  put  down  this  rebellion.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
results  of  this  conflict.  Our  cause  is  just  and  right,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  de- 
termination deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  crush  out  this  monster  ; 
hence  I  have  confidence  that  men  and  means  will  be  forthcoming  as  they  are 
needed.  I  believe  further,  that  it  will  be  done  with  no  compromises,  until  the 
last  rebel  shall  ground  his  arms. 

Yours,  truly, 

M.  F.  ODELL. 


LETTER  OF  EDWARD  HAIGHT,  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
NEW-YORK. 

Washington  City,  July  IMh,  1862. 
Charles  Gould,  Esq.,  Sec'y  of  Select  Committee,  and  others  : 

Gentlemen, — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
loyal  citizens,  on  Tuesday  next,  and  only  regret  that  my  duties  here  will  prevent 
my  being  present  in  person.  I  most  heartily,  however,  accord  with  the  emphatic 
language  of  the  call,  and  have  no  doubt,  as  to  the  hearty  and  cheerful  response 
of  the  people  to  stop  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  now  rapidly  flowing  away. 

The  destiny  and  restoration  of  the  Union  is  certain,  and  the  opportunity  to 
assist  in  its  consummation,  will  be  one,  (if  taken  advantage  of,)  that  will  redound 
to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  participant  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

To  preserve  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  in  their  unity  and  integrity,  to 
Ymdicoie  in  every  part  of  this  Republic,  one  and  indivisible,  its  supreme  law, 
should  be  the  paramount  object  of  every  loyal  citizen. 

Pledging  untiring  exertions  to  accomplish  that  end, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  truly,  yours, 

EDWARD  HAIGHT. 

M.  C.  9th  Cong.  Dist.,  N.  Y. 
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LETTEE  OF  ALFRED  ELY,  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NEW-YORK. 

House  of  Representatives,      ) 
WashingtoxN,  D.  0.,  July  Uth,  1862.  ( 
Charles  Gould,  Esq. : 

Sir, — T  duly  received  the  letter  addressed  to  me  on  the  11th  instant,  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  which  you  are  Secretary,  and  which  was  constituted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  New-Y'ork  city,  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  by  the  Union  Defence  Committee,  and  by  bodies  of  loyal  citizens  of  New- 
York  city,  inviting  me  to  address,  to-morrow,  amass  meeting  in  your  city,  of  all 
parties  who  are  in  favor  of  supporting  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

I  regret  that  my  public  duties  will  not  allow  me  to  accept  this  invitation. 
Congress  is  just  upon  the  eve  of  an  adjournment,  and  the  transaction  of  the  im- 
portant business  still  before  it,  requires  that  a  quorum  of  its  members  should 
remain  here. 

It  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be  present  to  witness  such  an  out- 
pouring of  the  citizens  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  nation  as  I  anticipate 
from  their  well-tried  and  unshaken  loyalty,  to  testify  "  their  undiminished  confi- 
dence in  the  justice  of  the  cause"  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  "  their  inflexible 
determination  to  sustain  it."  Such  expressions  as  this  mass  meeting  is  designed 
to  give,  accompanied  by  the  "  proffer  to  the  Government,"  by  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  of  "  their  aid  to  the  extent  of  all  their  resources,"  will  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  country  at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  silence  faction 
among  ourselves,  and  demonstrate  to  European  powers  that  our  front  to  the 
enemy  is  still  solid  and  unbroken. 

Begging  you  to  accept  for  yourself  and  the  Committee,  and  for  their  several 
constituencies,  the  assurances  of  my  respect,  I  remain,  sir,  truly  yours, 

ALFRED  ELY. 


LETTER  OF  ROSCOE  CONKLING,  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 

NEW-YORK. 

House  op  Representatives,  ) 
Washington,  July  lAth,  1862.      \ 

Gentlemen, — The  duties  resting  upon  a  Representative  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  present  session,  require  me  to  be  constantly  in  my  seat.  Were  I  at  liberty 
to  accept  the  invitation  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  it  would  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  address  a  mass  meeting  of  your  citizens  on  Tuesday  next. 

Although  debarred  the  privilege  of  participating  in  your  proceedings,  I  shall 
regard  them  with  an  interest  not  likely  ever  again  to  attach  to  any  similar  occa- 
sion. 

The  exigencies  and  demands  of  the  hour  give  to  public  action  at  this  moment 
an  importance  which  cannot  now  be  reahzed.  A  great  future  is  enshrouded  in  a 
little  period  immediately  before  us.  The  fate  of  our  country  depends  upon  the 
alacrity  of  its  citizens.  Your  great  metropolis  has  the  leading  part  in  the  sacri- 
fices, and  the  duties  which  await  us. 

The  imperial  position  of  our  State  was  never  shown  so  conspicuously  ;  her  re- 
sources and  munificence  have  never  been  so  indispensable  to  the  whole  nation,  as 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  rebellion.  The  position  New- York  shall  now  as- 
sume will  exert  a  commanding  influence  upon  the  final  issue  of  our  national  diffi- 
culties, and  the  action  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  will  do  much  to  awaken  feel- 
ing throughout  the  State. 

Let  the  city  speak  in  emphatic  tones  in  favor  of  sparing  nothing  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  crushing  treason  at  home,  and  repelling  insolence  from  abroad.  The 
meeting  is  timely,  and  I  wish  it  complete  success. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROSCOE  CUNKLING. 

Hon.  James  W.  White,  and  others,  Committee^ 
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LETTER  OP  SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 

INDIANA. 

House  of  Representatives,      ) 
Washington  City,  July  14th,  1862.  \ 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me  by  the  Committee  of  which  you  are 
Secretary,  inviting  me  to  address  the  meeting  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  my  native  city 
to-morrow,  and  assure  you  of  my  regret  that  public  duties  will  prevent  my  attend- 
ing. I  doubt  not  that  the  Empire  City  will  speak  on  that  occasion  in  a  manner 
and  with  an  emphasis  that  will  be  heard  and  heeded  throughout  the  entire  Re- 
public, as  well  as  beyond  the  Atlantic ;  and  that  will  prove  that  our  country, 
doubly  dear  to  us  now,  not  only  by  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  founded  it,  but  by 
the  more  recent  sacrifices  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  have  defended  it  against 
traitors,  is  dearer  to  us  all  in  its  hour  of  trial  than  in  its  brightest  era  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

I  cannot  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  duty  of  this  eventful  hour  in  briefer  terms 
than  the  following  resolution,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  ofiPer  at  a  largely  attended 
Congressional  caucus  last  Saturday  evening,  and  which'  was  adopted  with  grati- 
fying unanimity  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  loyal  men  to  stand  by  the 
Union  in  this  hour  of  its  trial — to  unite  their  hearts  and  hands  in  earnest  and 
patriotic  efforts  for  its  maintenance  against  those  who  are  in  arms  against  it — to 
sustain,  with  determined  resolution,  our  patriotic  President  and  his  administra- 
tion in  their  most  energetic  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union  against  enemies  at  home  and  abroad — to  punish  traitors  and 
treason  with  fitting  severity — and  to  so  crush  the  present  wicked  and  causeless 
rebellion  that  no  flag  of  disunion  shall  ever  again  be  raised  over  any  portion  of 
the  Republic.  That,  to  this  end,  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  men  who  love 
their  country  in  the  endeavor  to  rekindle  throughout  all  the  States  such  a  patriotic 
fire  as  shall  utterly  consume  all  who  strike  at  the  Union  of  our  Fathers,  and  all 
who  sympathize  with  their  treason  or  palliate  their  guilt." 

Yery  truly,  yours, 

SCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

Chas.  Gould,  Esq.,  Secretary,  4*c.,  ^c. 


LETTER  FROM  COMMODORE  ANDREW  H.  FOOTE. 

New  Haven,  July  Uth,  1862. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

Your  kind  letter,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  invitations  and  speakers  at 
the  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  New- York,  on  Tuesday  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  a  deeper  interest  in  the  public  mind  toward  the  prompt  supply  of  men 
and  means  for  crushing  this  atrocious  rebellion,  has  been  received. 

I  deeply  regret  that  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  the  Government,  as  well  as 
to  myself,  prevents  my  complying  with  your  invitation  to  be  present  and  address 
the  citizens  of  the  great  metropolis  on  such  a  momentous  occasion.  Still  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  my  wound  received  at  Fort  Donelson,  although  rapidly 
improving  in  health,  my  physicians  have  enjoined  upon  me  the  necessity  of 
repose  of  mind  and  body  for  the  present,  as  essential  in  enabling  me  to  return  at 
an  early  day  to  active  service  in  the  war. 

We  owe  it  to  our  honor  as  a  nation,  to  our  children  and  posterity,  to  transmit 
to  them,  if  needs  be  with  our  blood  and  treasure,  the  preservation  of  the  most 
free  and  beneficent  government  ever  established  upon  the  earth.  Shall  the 
North,  with  her  twenty  .millions  and  untold  resources,  pusillanimously  yield  to 
six  millions  of  miserable  rebels  in  arms  ?    No  !  death  itself  would  be  preferable 
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to  men  who  have  any  claim  to  manhood.  Let  every  citizen,  then,  rush  to  the 
field,  or  furnish  a  substitute,  to  enable  the  heroic  and  accomplished  leader  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  who  is*  now  awaiting  reinforcements  only,  to  strike  the 
final  blow  in  crushing  forever  this  atrocious  rebellion. 

Let  the  ladies  of  New-York  continue  to  give  their  support  to  this  glorious 
'cause.  They  are  all  potent  in  persuasive  influence  ;  but  in  instances  where  this 
fails,  let  them  decline — spur7i — the  attentions  of  all  young  men  who  remain  at 
home  when  they  might  be  in  the  fight  vindicating  the  honor  of  our  flag,  until 
these  young  men  shall  present  themselves  as  having:  done  their  part  on  the 
battle-field  toward  transmitting  the  rich  legacy  of  such  a  Government  as  the  indo- 
mitable courage  of  the  fathers  of  our  repubhc  have  bequeathed  to  their  children. 

Let  the  North  but  appreciate  the  crisis,  and  trusting  in  the  Grod  of  battles,  we 
will  hurl  defiance  at  our  enemies,  internal  and  external. 

I  am,  respectfully,  and  very  truly,  yours, 

ANDREW  H.  FOOTE. 

Chas.  Gould,  Esq.,  New- York. 

LETTER  OF  GEN.  LEWIS  WALLACE. 

PouGHKEEPsiE,  N.  Y.,  My  11th,  1862. 
Chas.  Gould,  Esq.,  Secretary,  etc. 

Dear  Sir,— The  note  from  the  Select  Committee  inviting  me  to  address  the 
meeting  in  your  city  on  the  15th  instant,  has  just  reached  me. 
I  regret  it  did  not  come  in  time  to  enable  me  to  comply. 

The  army  needs  recruitment  badly,  and  I  am  greatly  pleased  at  the  manner  it 
is  taken  hold  of  in  New- York. 

Be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  committee  why  their  favor  was  not  sooner  an- 
swered. Yery  respectfully,  sir, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

LEWIS  W^ALLACE. 


LETTER  OP  A,  D.  BACHE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  UNITED 

STATES  COAST  SURVEY. 

Coast  Survey  Office,  ) 

Washington,  D,  C,  July  Uth,  1862.  f 
Gentlemen  : 

I  Jhank  you  cordially  for  the  opportunity  you  give  me  of  being  present  at  the 
meeting  of  "  loyal  citizens,"  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  instant.  Every  one  of  your 
watchwords  touch  the  very  depths  of  my  heart.  No  party,  but  the  whole 
•country.  A  union  of  all  for  the  support  of  the  Government  in  an  energetic 
prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  Undiminished 
confidence  in  the  Justice  af  the  cause.  Inflexible  determination  to  sustain  it. 
Aid  to  the  Government  to  the  extent  of  all  resources  of  mind,  body  and  estate. 
.  How  must  such  words  stir  the  souls  of  all  loyal  citizens  !  How  much  I  regret 
that  I  may  not,  consistently  with  pressing  duties,  enjoy  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
mass  meeting. 

The  corps  to  which  I  belong  is  dispersed  among  the  army  and  navy  expe- 
ditious in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana,  lending 
the  aid  of  their  minute  local  knowledge  freeiy  to  the  army  and  navy  expeditions. 
After  this  service  they  will  be  ready  to  continue  maps  of  the  coast  and  to  con- 
tribute personal  information  which  will  be  useful  in  case  of  intervention,  as  that 
already  contributed  has  been  against  rebellion.  All  these  men  would  be  de- 
lighted to  be  counted  as  particles  in  the  mass  meeting  of  loyal  citizens.  All  unite 
with  me  in  three  times  three  cheers  for  the  watchwords  of  your  committee. 

Yery  respectfully  yours, 

A.  D.  BACHE. 
James  W.  White,  George  Opdyke,  Samuel  Sloan,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
Denning  Duer,  Charles  Gould,  Select  Committee. 
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LETTER  FROM  REY.  H.  W.  BELLOWS,  PRESIDENT  OF  SAN- 

ITARY  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  12th,  1862. 
/.  W,  White,  Geo.  Opdyke,  ^c. 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  that  my  previous  engagements,  which  carry  me  to 
another  section  of  our  troubled  country,  will  not  permit  me  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation to  address  the  people  of  New-York  at  the  mass  meeting  of  loyal  citizens 
on  the  15th  instant.  I  should  rejoice  to  participate  in  that  important  meeting. 
The  masses  are  the  great  constituents  of  those  who  are  waging  this  defence  of 
democratic  institutions  against  the  assaults  of  the  proudest  aristocracy  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  slavery,  but  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  feudalism,  which  simply 
finds  its  accidental  expression  in  negro  slavery,  which  is  now  making  its  last  and 
most  bloody  struggle  (in  modern  history)  in  this  civil  war.  We  are  fighting  the 
poor  man's,  the  working-man's,  the  foreign  emigrant's,  the  mechanic's,  ihe  clerk's 
battle.  Their  last  battle  for  political  and  social  equality.  Feudalism  on  the  other 
side  ofthe  water,  in  all  her  various  shapes— French,  English,  and  Austrian — hates 
our  prospect  of  success,  and  loves  every  rebel  who  strikes  us  with  bullet  or  bayonet, 
as  if  he  were  in  her  own  employ.  But,  if  we  have  the  aristocrats  of  the  whole 
world  against  us,  we  have  the  people  of  the  whole  world  with  us  !  We  are  fight- 
ing against  thrones  and  principalities  and  powers — fighting  for  equal  rights,  the 
poor  man's  liberties,  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  the  principle  of  self-government. 
We  are  fighting  for  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  its  political  expression,  against  the 
religions  of  caste  and  the  hierarchies  of  birth  and  blood.  When  the  people  know 
this,  every  man  will  drop  his  quill,  his  last,  his  spade,  his  hammer  his  hod,  his 
ledger,  his  comfort,  his  party  prejudices,  Ms  home  and  his  fortune,  to  enlist ! 
That  is  the  thing  to  do,  and  to  do  at  once.  It  is  the  only  practical  proof  of 
patriotism  that  ought  to  be  accepted  from  an  able-bodied  man,  between  twenty 
and  forty,  at  this  crisis  of  liberty  and  democratic  existence. 

Yours,  with  utmost  sympathy, 

H.  W.  BELLOWS. 


LETTER  OF  EDWARD  EYERETT. 

Boston,  Uth  July,  1862. 
Charles  Gould,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir, — I  received,  a  moment  since,  a  copy  of  your  circular  of  the  11th, 
inviting  me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of  loyal  citizens,  of  all  parties,  in  New-York, 
to-morrow.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,  if  it  were  in  my  power,  to  take  part 
in  a  meeting,  called  in  the  great  Metropolis  of  the  Union,  for  the  patriotic  pur- 
poses indicated  in  the  circular  ;  but  my  official  duty  as  a  member  of  the .  Board 
of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  requires  me  to  be  at  Cambridge  on  Commence- 
ment day,  the  i6th. 

New- York  needs  no  voice  from  abroad  to  cheer  her  in  the  path  of  duty,  at  this 
momentous  crisis. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 


LETTER  OF  JOHN  A  KING. 

Jamaica,  L.  L,  July  14:th,  1862. 

Charles  Gould,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Committee  of  Loyal  Citizens: 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to,  address 
the  meeting  of  loyal  citizens,  to-morrow  afternoon,  in  the  city  of  New-York.  Con- 
curring fully  in  the  patriotic  object  and  purposes  of  the  meeting,  I  hope  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion,  but  must  ask  to  be  excused  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  KING. 
14 
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LETTER  OF  LYMAN  TREMAIN. 

Albany,  July  Mth,  1862. 
Gent.  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  adc'ress  the  mass  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  15th  instant. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  such  a  meeting  is  called.  I  trust  it 
•  will  be  worthy  of  the  great  city  where  it  will  be  held,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and 
of  the  noble  cause  in  whose  service  it  will  be  convened. 

I  regret  to  say  that  an  engagement  to  address  a  similar  meeting  in  this  city, 
the  same  evening,  will  put  it  beyond  my  power  to  attend. 

Fours  truly, 

LYMAN  TREMAIN. 
Ohas.  Gould,  Esq ,  <S'ec.  ^c. 


LETTER  OF  WM.  M.  EVARTS. 

Windsor,  Yt.,  July  1 5th,  1862. 
Dear  Sir  : 

The  invitation  of  your  committee  to  address  the  great  meeting,  to  be  held  to- 
day, in  the  city  of  New-York,  reached  me  too  late  for  this  answer,  even,  to  be  in 
time  for  the  occasion. 

The  enthusiastic  rally  at  Union  Square,  on  the  twentieth  of  April  of  last  year, 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  our  people  in  instantly  meeting  the 
war,  which  had  been  opened  against  the  Government  by  the  armed  rebellion, 
with  all  the  strength  and  energy  which  thorough  and  united  purpose  and  abun- 
dant material  resources  could  supply.  From  that  moment  the  people  have 
taken  no  step  backward,  and  there  has  been  more  occasion  for  solicitude  that 
they  would  run  over  the  Government  than  that  they  would  not  keep  up 
with  its  movements  and  demands.  I  have  no  fears  now,  that  the  response  of  the 
people  to  the  new  call  for  troops,  will  be  either  sluggish  or  inadequate. 

Whether  in  the  past,  the  Government  has  fully  understood  the  stern  simplicity 
of  this  contest — to  which  only  two  issues,  the  destruction  of  its  enemy  or  of  itself, 
were  ever  possible ;  whether  it  has  recognized  its  true  enemy — the  rebel  aristo- 
cracy—and appreciated  the  depth  and  force  of  the  passions  and  interests  which 
have  stimulated  their  hatred  and  support  their  hostilities  ;  whether  it  has  wisely 
and  effectively  employed  the  immense  power  which  the  devotion  of  the  people 
has  laid  at  its  feet ; — these  are  questions  unsuited  to  the  situation  of  our  affairs. 
"  Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind."  we  "  must  press  forward,"  and  be  satisfied 
with  knowing  and  insisting  that,  in  the  future,  the  sentiments  and  action  of  the 
Government  will  be,  and  shall  be,  clear,  decisive  and  concentrated  ;  seeking,  what 
thus  seeking  it  is  sure  to  accomplish,  the  rapid  and  complete  reduction,  by 
military  power,  of  the  revolted  territory  and  population  to  allegiance  to  their  and 
our  Constitution. 

I  know  that  there  are  loyal,  intelligent  and  earnest  lovers  of  their  country, 
who  conceive  that  they  have  no  part  or  heart  in  this  war,  if  it  be  not  so  directed 
that  the  social  institution  of  slavery  shall  not  survive  it,  and  others  who  imagine 
that  they  will  not  help  put  down  the  rebellion  if  slavery  is  to  fall  with  it.  But 
these  opinions  govern  no  considerable  number  of  the  loyal  population  ;  and,  indeed, 
if  those  who  profess  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  were  put  to  the  test,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  Flag  and  the  Constitution  would  lose  few  of  them  as 
defenders. 

And  now  it  is  proclaimed,  as  with  a  trumpet,  throughout  the  land,  to  rebels 
and  to  loyal  men  alike,  that  the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  war  are  upon  us ; 
that  our  manhood  and  our  birthright  are  in  the  issue  ;  and  that  the  sun  which 
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sets  upon  this  day  of  our  trial,  will  look  upon  us  a  proud,  a  happy,  a  free,  a  pow- 
erful nation,  or  a  rent,  distracted,  crushed,  despised  people. 

How  foolish  and  feeble  a  conception  of  the  fates  that  this  war  carries,  have 
they,  who  regard  it  as  a  contest  involving,  only,  the  extent  of  territory  and  of 
population  which  our  Government  shall  maintain  dominion  over.  A  mutilated 
territory  and  a  dismembered  people  are  results  sufficiently  intolerable  to  our 
pride  and  our  interests.  But  the  disastrous  event  of  this  war  stops  at  no 
such  measure  of  calamity.  The  Federal  Constitution  itself  will  have  been  rent 
in  twain,  and  the  fabric  of  our  National  liberties  will  have  passed  away  as  a 
scroll.  The  noble  heritage  which  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  heroic  ancestors 
gained  for  us  will  have  been  wrested  from  our  feeble  and  faithless  hands.  For 
this,  our  self-abasement,  there  will  be  "  no  cure,  no  after-health,  no  pardon."  '. 

I  believe  that  the  people  understand  this  momentous  issue,  and  that  their 
hearts  thrill  with  the  mtensity  of  the  emotions  its  contemplation  begets.  Have 
we,  by  Divine  favor,  the  power  to  avert  this  ruin  and  maintain  the  life  of  the 
Nation  ?  This  power  can  be  none  other  than  military  and  financial  resources, 
and  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  apply  them. 

The  mass  of  the  population  supporting  the  Government,  and  counting  as  the 
supply  of  its  military  and  financial  strength,  numbers  about  twenty-three  mil- 
lions, of  which  something  like  a  million  are  slaves.  The  mass  of  the  population 
arrayed  in  revolt  is  over  eight  millions,  of  which  three  millions  are  slaves.  We 
thus  stand  four  to  one  of  the  free  population  of  the  country,  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Are  these  five  millions  of  free  whites,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  three 
million  black  slaves,  able  to  predominate  over  our  twenty  millions  of  free  whites, 

in  battle  and  in  war,  as  they  have  done  in  politics  and  in  peace  ?  If  tliey  are, 
they  had  better  be  dismounted. 

But  the  question  carries  its  own  answer.  If,  on  our  part,  the  battle^^  are  still 
political,  and  the  war  peaceful,  this  treason  will  overthrow  our  Government.  If 
we  are  to  save  the  lives,  the  property,  the  feelings  and  the  pride  of  the  rebels, 
and  waste  only  the  lives,  the  courage  and  the  strength  of  the  loyal  people,  we 
are  the  allies  of  the  rebels,  not  their  enemies,  and  undermine,  from  within,  the 
citadel,  which  they  assault  from  without. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  will  dismiss  politics  and  peace  from  our  minds  and 
from  our  hearts  ;  if  our  advancing  armies  shall  treat  the  population  in  revolt, 
whether  black  or  white,  slave  or  free,  as  war  groups  them — as  rebel  or  as  loyal,  as 
hostile  or  as  submissive  ;  if  the  Government  will  execute  the  simple  policy,  "  par- 
cere  subjedis,  dehellare  superbos,''— root  out  the  haughty  aristocracy  that  urges  on 
the  rebellion,  and  spare  the  abject  followers  it  has  cheated  and  forced  into  its 
support,  "  the  hand  of  the  Government  will  be  in  the  neck  of  its  enemies."  We 
shall  see  this  treason  crouch  and  cower  under  the  thunderbolts  of  war,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  strangled  in  the  cruel  rage  with  which  the  terrified  and  suf- 
fering masses  will  seek  for  victims,  to  save  themselves  and  make  peace  with  the 
Government. 

Thus  far  the  weakness  of  our  sentiments  has  been  the  strength  of  the  rebel- 
lion. The  battles  of  the  Peninsula — so  glorious  to  our  soldiery— have  made 
any  further  feebleness  of  purpose,  or  random  aim,  impossible,  but  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation's  life.  The  Government  and  the  people  are  now  thoroughly  aroused, 
thoroughly  informed.  Our  rulers  will  lead,  and  we  shall  follow,  fast  and  far. 
Everything  is  full  of  courage  and  strength,  and  the  tide  of  war  will  never  ebb 
till  we  are,  again,  one  people,  with  one  Constitution  and  one  destiny. 

I  cannot  be  at  your  meeting,  but  in  the  earnest  and  patriotic  activity  which 
will  there  receive  new  impulse,  I  shall  give  every  aid  of  time,  of  money,  and  of 
labor  which  shall  be  in  my  power. 

I  am,  with  great  respect  to  yourself  and  the  Committee, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  M.  EVAKTS. 

To  Chas.  Gould,  Esq.,  ^ecretary^  ^c, 
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LETTER  OP  JAMES  T.  BRADY. 

New-York,  July  mh,  1862. 
Hon.  George  OpkyJce  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  address  my  fellow-citizens  at  the 
Union  Meeting  called  for  this  afternoon,  being  troubled  with  an  affection  of  the 
throat,  which  prevents  my  making  such  an  effort  as  would  be  required  to  speak 
before  a  large  assemblage,  in  the  open  air. 

I  am  sorry  that  some  of  our  countrymen  are  so  prone  to  despond  or  complain, 
because  we  do  not  triumph  in  every  encounter  with  our  opponents,  and  that  the 
appreciation  of  great  victories  in  the  past,  is  lost  in  mourning  over  the  discom- 
fitures of  the  hour. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  errors  have  been  committed  in  the  conduct  of  the  present 
war.  By  whom,  when,  and  how,  will  all  be  certainly  made  known  hereafter.  We 
have  no  time  now  for  lamentations  or  complaints.  The  whole  of  our  thoughts  and 
efforts  should  be  applied  in  vigorously  devoting  the  power  of  the  present,  so  as  to 
secure  prosperity  in  the  future.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war  with  men  who  display  a 
fierce  resolution  to  overcome  us  by  force  of  arms.  If  we  do  not  defeat  them,  they 
will  defeat  us.  Our  course  is,  therefore,  very  plain.  We  should  cheerfully  and  ener- 
getically sustain  the  Government  in  putting  down  the  rebellion,  and  restoring  our 
national  authority.  For  this  purpose  more  men  are  required.  They  must  and 
will  be  furnished.  No  fear  of  consequences,  such  as  might  offend  our  political 
opinions,  should  for  one  moment  obstruct  this  exhibition  of  loyalty.  We  did  not 
invite  nor  begin  the  war.  We  sought  to  prevent  a  calamity  so  dire.  It  is  the 
work  of  ambitious  and  bad  leaders  at  the  South,  whose  defeat  and  disgrace  will 
surely  come.  When  we  succeed,  as  we  ultimately  shall,  then,  and  not  before, 
will  be  the  time  to  decide  upon  all  the  grave  pohtical  questions  which  may  arise 
out  of  the  conflict  now  progressing,  or  the  cause  which  produced  it.  The  su- 
premacy of  our  laws  is  indispensable  to  ensure  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  those 
questions  at  the  South.  It  is  quite  obvious  tbat  we  must  have  more  troops,  not 
only  to  meet  the  present  exigencies,  but  also  to  provide  for  those  which  may 
'hereafter  arise.  It  is  well  to  prepare  for  foreign  intervention,  although  I  see 
little  cause  for  apprehending  such  an  occurrence.  France  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  neglect  her  own  affairs,  and  attend  to  ours.  England  has  not  for  many  years 
shown  much  eagerness  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  a  formidable  power.  I  am 
loth  to  befieve  that  any  large  number  of  the  Enghsh  people  will  be  found  as  ma- 
lignant, false,  or  vacillating  as  the  London  Times.  If  intervention  by  a  foreign 
government  is  ever  to  happen,  I  wish  it  would  occur  now,  while  our  people  have 
their  military  spirit  aroused.  Such  a  wicked  assault  upon  us  would  call  into  the 
field  every  man  on  our  soil  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms.  And  it  is  not 
likely  that  if  France,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  as  our  enemy,  in  a  foul  alliance 
with  Britain,  the  continent  would  look  on  with  entire  indifference,  and  furnish  us 
no  aid  against  ancient  enemies.  Let  us  have  an  army  under  whose  protection  we 
can  safely  and  decently  announce,  that  while  we  seek  no  quarrel  with  any  nation, 
neither  will  we  avoid  one,  when  to  do  so  would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impair  our 
strength,  prosperity,  or  honor. 

For  my  own  part,  1  have  confidence  in  the  intelhgence,  patriotism  and  judg- 
ment of  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  although  in  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
assert  that  the  course  adopted  by  him  or  them  has,  in  every  instance,  been  the 
wisest  or  best  for  the  occasion.  I  have  confidence  in  General  McClellan.  I 
know  that,  however  foes  or  slanderers  may  assail  him,  he  has,  and  will  have,  to 
sustain  him  in  every  event,  the  gratitude,  admiration,  and  love  of  the  masses. 
Time  will  confirm  this  statement,  if  there  be  now  one  reason  to  discredit  it. 

I  have  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  we  are  to  win  the  fight  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
It  may  be  protracted  ;  it  may  involve  unparalleled  outlay  of  treasure,  loss  of  life, 
and  suffering.  But,  dreadful  as  these  consequences  are,  we  must  encounter  them 
all  to  preserve  the  republic,  keep  unsullied  the  honor  of  our  flag,  and  prevent  the 
coming  of  a  time  when  it  may  truly  be  said  that  there  is  no  such  power  on  earth 
as  ''  The  United  States  of  America." 
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We  are  solving  the  great  problem  whether  a  free  government,  founded  on  thw 
free  action  of  the  people,  can  be  permanently  maintained.  In  the  solution  of  that 
question,  it  is  not  alone  the  American  people,  or  this  generation,  that  is  interested. 
It  deeply  concerns  the  whole  world.  It  is  to  affect  the  happiness  of  races  and 
generations  to  come.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  natives  of  so  many  lands  nobly 
unite  with  the  American,  in  the  struggle  for  our  success.  Let  all  who  feel  a 
desire  that  we  should  triumph,  forget  everything  else  in  the  enthusiastic  en- 
deavor to  make  that  triumph  certain. 

Yours,  truly, 

JAMES  T.  BRADY. 


LETTER  OF  RICHARD  BUSTEED,  ESQ. 

New-York,  July  12th,  1862,  ) 
237  Broadway,      j 

Hon.  James  W.  White,  Geo.  OpdyJce,  Samuel  Sloan,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Denning 
Duer,  Charles  Gould,  Select  Committee,  ^c. : 

Gentlemen, — I  regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  your  invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  15th  inst.  Circumstances 
wholly  beyond  my  control,  will  prevent  me  the  pleasure  I  would  derive  from 
being  present  to  swell  the  chorus  of  patriotism  which  on  that  day  will  arise  from 
the  great  heart  of  loyal  New- York,  in  support  of  the  Government,  and  in  unmis- 
takable rebuke  of  treason  and  traitors  at  home,  and  maligners  and  meddlers 
abroad. 

Be  assured,  gentlemen,  of  my  entire  sympathy  in  the  movement.  I  regard  it 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  rejoice  that  there  is  among  our  people,  an 
"inflexible  determination  to  sustain"  the  Government,  without  reference  to 
mere  political  views,  and  looking  only  to  the  re-establishment  of  its  power  over 
every  acre  of  its  soil,  and  every  one  of  its  subjects. 

The  time  is  when  party  must  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher  claims  of  duty  and 
fealty  to  country.  Who  falters  now  in  these,  let  him  henceforward  be  distrusted, 
let  his  name  be  a  byword  and  a  scorn,  let  him  live  in  shame  and  die  in  dishonor. 
Let  it  be  understood  and  declared  that, 

"  Freedom's  soil  has  only  place 
For  a  free  and  fearless  race ; 
None  for  traitors  false  and  base." 

In  this  terrible  struggle  for  life,  we  must  not  fail.  Our  shortcoming  would 
justly  be  accounted  treason  to  the  race,  and  impiety  to  God.  We  cannot  fail 
but  by  being  false  to  the  commonest  instincts  of  honor  and  pride.  Let  no  true 
man  carp  now.  No  real  patriot  will  retard  the  success  of  our  cause  either  by 
personal  supineness,  or  by  indulging  in  criticisms  upon  the  Government,  which 
have  the  effect  of  antagonisms.  Let  it  be  left  to  our  enemies  to  cavil,  while  we 
bear  proudly  aloft,  and  hold  up  to  the  wistful  gaze  of  the  world,  the  standard  of 
Constitutional  Freedom,  symbolized  by  an  unimpaired  American  nationality. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  fellow-eitizen, 

RICHARD  BUSTEED. 


no 

LETTER  OF  REV.  J.  P.  THOMPSON. 

No.  32  West  Thirty-sixth  street,         ) 
July  Uth,  4  P.  M.,  1862.      j 

Dear  Sir  : 

The  iavitatiou  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  ad" 
dress  the  mass  meeting  at  Union  Square,  to-morrow,  has  just  come  to  hand- 
Most  gladly  would  I  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  object  of  that  meeting — the 
support  of  the  Government  in  suppressing  the  rebellion — an  object  to  which  I 
am  ready  to  devote  time,  means,  labor,  children,  whatever  I  possess  or  can  in- 
fluence for  so  great  a  cause.  All  that  is  dear  to  us  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren, all  that  is  dear  to  us  as  friends  of  freedom  and  of  humanity,  all  that  is  dear 
to  us  as  Christians,  seeking  to  establish  and  to  perfect  upon  this  western  conti- 
nent a  civilization  founded  upon  public  virtue  and  equity,  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  rights  of  man  ;  all  of  value  from  the  past,  of  good  in  the  present,  of  hope  for 
the  future — demands  that  this  atrocious  rebellion  be  subdued,  and  its  more 
atrocious  cause  be  utterly  exterminated. 

Yours  truly, 

JOS.  P.  THOMPSON. 

Chas.  Gould,  Esq. 


LETTER  OF  GEORGE  GIBBS,  OF  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Washington  City,  July  ISth,  1862. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  invitation  to  address  the 
mass  meeting  of  loyal  citizens  in  Union  Square,  New-York,  on  15th  inst.  I  re- 
gret that  official  business  prevents  my  accepting  the  call.  Let  me  assure  you, 
however,  that  though  no  one  may  officially  represent  the  Territory  of  A'Vashington 
at  the  contemplated  meeting,  I  can  answer  for  the  truth  and  fidelity  of  her  people 
to  the  Union,  without  question  and  without  qualification. 

I  am  sir,  very  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  GIBBS. 

Charles  Gould,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


[Ftojji  the  New-York  World,  July  16th.] 

The  grand  demonstration  at  Union  Square,  yesterday  afternoon,  was  a 
gathering  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  cause  tbat  had  called  it  forth.  An 
hour  previous  to  the  time  named  for  the  meeting,  the  Park  was  crowded  with 
men  and  women  anxious  to  secure  eligible  positions,  where  they  could  sit  in 
the  shade  and  listen  to  the  music  for  the  Union. 

From  the  hotels  and  housetops,  and  from  the  churches,  the  stars  and  stripes 
were  displayed  with  the  utmost  profusion.  The  windows  looking  from  the 
residences  upon  all  sides  of  the  Square  were  thrown  up,  and  the  balconies  front- 
ing them  filled  with  ladies  and  children,  whose  presence  served  greatly  to  add 
to  the  animation  of  the  scene  below.  Broadway  and  the  other  thoroughfares 
leading  to  the  Square  were  thronged  with  the  multitudes  who  had  closed  their 
stores  and  workshops  to  attend  the  meeting.  Every  class  and  trade  were  repre- 
sented. The  wealthy  millionaire,  who  had  left  the  luxuries  of  a  well-filled  table 
and  dashed  up  in  a  splendid  equipage,  had  come  prepared  to  counsel  with  the 
hard-fisted  laborer  who  had  left  mattock  and  spade,  crow-bar  and  barrow,  to  de- 
vise means  for  maintaining  the  Union  ;  and  the  voices  of  both  were  unanimous 
that  ^'  it  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 

The  stands  were  ranged  in  numerical  order,  beginning  with  No.  1,  at  the 
monument,  passing  round  the  Square  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  terminat- 
ing with  No.  5.  They  were  substantial  structures,  and  beautifully  draped  with 
bunting,  the  stars  and  stripes  being  conspicuous  over  all.  Around  these  the  crowd 
began  to  assemble  at  half-past  three  o'clock  ;  and  from  that  moment  the  num- 
bers increased  until  the  hour  of  adjournment.  The  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed 
upon  all  sides.  Bands  of  music  were  playing  at  intervals,  and  Anthon's  Light 
Battery  boomed  forth  a  welcome  to  the  coming  thousands  who  were  marshaling 
from  town  and  country  in  a  common  cause.  As  the  gathering  grew  more  dense, 
the  cars  on  the  Fourth  Avenue  Railroad  ceased  running- — it  being  impossible  for 
them  to  get  through.  The  Broadway  stages  ran  off  their  line  also,  the  entire 
space  occupied  by  the  Square  being  given  up  unreservedly  to  the  purposes  of  the 
meeting.  Prominent  in  the  assemblage  were  the  veterans  of  the  war  of  1812,  in 
uniform,  their  swords  buckled  on  as  if  ready  fpr  another  contest,  and  their  voices 
urging  the  young  men  everywhere  to  enlist. 

At  four  o'clock  the  workingmen  from  the  lower  wards  came  up  en  masse,  and 
shortly  afterward  the  "jackets  of  blue  "  from  the  Navy  Yard  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  also  the  ship-carpenters  at  work  on  the  Union  gun-boats,  the  workmen 
from  Singer's  sewing-machine  manufactory,  and  those  employed  by  Henry 
Brewster  &  Co. ;  these  latter  assisting  to  work  the  Anthon  Battery. 

The  New  England  Soldiers'  Relief  Association  had  two  huge  wagons,  one 
drawn  by  eight  horses  and  the  other  by  four  horses,  covered  with  flags,  both 
laden  with  patriotic  hearts,  anxious  with  the  rest  to  help  on  the  great  cause  of 
crushing  the  rebellion. 

It  was  a  mass  meeting  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The  presence  of  100,000 
men  stamped  it  as  earnest,  and  likely  to  be  productive  of  untold  results.  It  was 
a  mass  meeting  in  point  of  numbers,  of  wealth,  of  class,  of  respectability,  and, 
above  all,  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  grand  old  Union.    Even  the  boys  in  the 
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street  paraded  in  uniform,  waving  the  American  flag,  and  cheering  the  patriotic 
utterances  of  their  elders.  Looking  from  the  several  stands,  the  eye  encountered 
a  sea  of  faces  not  commonly  met  at  great  gatherings.  There  was  an  almost  utter 
absence  of  levity  and  disorder.  Every  countenance  said  plainly  that  its  owner 
had  come  there  with  an  earnest  purpose  ;  that  the  time  for  trifling  had  passed  ; 
that  the  great  crisis  was  at  hand  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  God  and  their  own  right 
arms,  that  they  meant  to  meet  the  issue  as  became  American  freemen,  worthy  to 
preserve  the  liberties  transmitted  them  by  their  fathers. 


[From  the  Evening  Post,  My  16th.] 

If  the  great  meeting  of  April,  1861,  was  more  numerous  and  enthusiastic  than 
that  of  yesterday,  it  was  because  the  nation  then  felt  the  first  glow  of  its 
patriotic  ardor.  But,  with  the  exception  of  that  grand  outbreak,  no  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  city  has  surpassed  the  one  of  yesterday  in  grandeur  and  life.  A 
sea  of  men  and  women  filled  the  vast  spaces  around  Union  Square,  so  that 
streets,  sidewalks,  balconies  and  windows  were  filled,  while  the  proceedings  were 
marked  throughout  by  the  utmost  animation.  In  the  eloquent  speeches  of 
General  Walbridge,  Judge  Daly, Dr.  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Ooddington,  Delafield  Smith, 
and  others,  there  was  a  noble  utterance  of  the  grand  pervading  sentiment  of  the 
occasion. 

We  have  given  elsewhere  such  reports  of  the  speeches  and  doings  as  our 
space  admits,  and  we  design  in  this  column  merely  to  record  impressions 
produced  upon  us  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  masses  assembled.  The  war 
impulse  is  apparently  as  vigorous  and  determined  as  it  ever  was  ;  the  devotion  of 
the  people  to  the  Union  is  as  strong  ;  but  this  patriotic  zeal  is  tempered  by  a 
greater  thoughtfulness.  A  year  ago  we  were  ready  to  rush  into  battle  without 
preparation,  and  despising  the  enemy  like  a  troop  of  headlong  boys,  who  love 
excitement  and  are  reckless  of  consequences.  But  at  this  time,  though  we  are 
no  less  determined  to  fight,  we  desire  to  do  so  with  a  distinct  object  and  a  care- 
ful estimate  of  the  means.  We  have  learned  from  experience  that  our  enemy, 
being  of  our  own  blood,  is  no  despicable  opponent ;  we  know  his  desperation  ; 
and  we  feel  that  he  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  most  strenuous  and  persistent 
efibrts.  We  cannot  play  with  hiai  any  longer,  and  if  we  fight  him  we  must 
fight  him  in  grim  and  deadly  earnest.  We  must  not  stand  on  trifles  if  we 
mean  to  put  down  the  rebellion  speedily  and  forever. 

The  single  result  of  this  great  assemblage  has  been  to  express  the  necessity  of 
a  more  active  and  stringent  prosecution  of  hostilities.  No  other  opinion  was 
uttered  ;  no  other  sentiment  tolerated.  A  drunken  fellow  near  Fremont's  stand 
began  to  mutter  something  about  "  abolitionists,"  but  he  was  instantly  silenced 
by  the  cry  that  the  war  must  go  on  at  all  hazards,  and  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  No  one  tries  to  revive  those  old  partisan  cries  who  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  secession,  while  loyal  men  and  women  everywhere  will  echo  the  resolve  of 
this  gigantic  congregation,  to  urge  "  upon  the  Government  the  exercise  of  its 
utmost  skill  and  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  unity  of  design,  compre- 
hensiveness of  plan,  a  uniform  policy  and  a  stringent  use  of  all  the  means  within 
its  reach,  consistent  with  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare." 


[From  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  July  16.] 

The  gathering  of  the  loyal  people  of  this  city  at  Union  Square,  yesterday  after- 
noon, exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.    In  numbers,  character 
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and  exalted  patriotism,  it  has  had  no  parallel  on  this  continent.  The  sight  of 
the  congregated  thousands  was  calculated  to  make  a  New-Yorker  feel  proud  of  his 
citizenship.  The  unanimity  of  sentiment  was  marvelous.  One  loyal  pulse  beat 
through  the  whole  mass.  One  foolish  man,  apparently  of  foreign  birth,  paraded 
the  crowd  with  a  white  pocket-kerchief  attached  to  a  walking  cane,  and  could 
not  conceal  his  mortification  that  he  was  met  everywhere  by  a  smile  of  contempt. 
At  length,  however,  somebody  gave  him  a  hint  that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self long  enough,  and  he  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  "  skedaddle."  We  have  said 
that  the  unanimity  of  the  multitudinous  gathering  was  marvelous,  and  we  may 
add  that  the  universal  sentiment  was  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
supported  in  the  extremest  measures  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  speedily 
as  well  as  effectually  putting  down  the  infamous  revolt  of  the  Southern  States. 

One  naturally  connects  the  meeting  of  yesterday  with  the  great  Union  meet- 
ing held  in  the  same  place  wdien  first  the  news  was  received  that  the  rebels  of 
Charleston  had  commenced  war  against  the  United  States  by  their  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter  and  its  feeble  garrison.  In  some  respects  there  was  a  similarity 
between  the  two  meetings,  but  in  other  respects  a  material  difference.  That  of 
yesterday  was  much  the  larger,  as  we  affirm  on  personal  observation.  This  was 
scarcely  to  be  anticipated,  considering  what  liberal  contributions  the  Empire 
City  has  made  to  the  Federal  army.  The  fact,  however,  is  suggestive.  In  the 
former  meeting  a  universal  excitement  had  suddenly  seized  upon  the  community, 
and  every  man  who  loved  his  country  felt  all  the  maddening  anguish  of  the  insult 
offered  to  its  flag,  without  any  realization  of  the  sacrifice  that  would  have  to  be 
made  before  that  insult  could  be  properly  resented  and  punished.  Yesterday 
loyal  men  came  together,  after  having  not  only  counted  the  cost  of  vindicating 
the  country's  honor,  but  having  themselves  in  their  persons,  their  property  or 
their  families,  actually  borne  a  share  of  such  sacrifice.  And  yet  were  the  people 
yesterday  even  more  determined  and  enthusiastic  in  their  patriotism  and  de- 
votion to  the  Union  than  were  those  in  April  last. 

Nor  can  we  withhold  our  testimony  respecting  another  important  feature  of 
yesterday's  meeting.  That  vast  multitude  most  unmistakably  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  increased  vigor  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  of  greater 
severity  of  treatment  to  those  in  arms  against  the  Federal  Goveroment.  And 
the  speakers  were  manifestly  of  the  same  mind.  All  felt  and  said  that  lenity  was 
thrown  away  upon  the  vindictive  men  who  have  sought,  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, the  severance  of  this  glorious  Union.  Men  heretofore  proverbial  for 
their  conservatism— public  men  who  have  in  days  past  counseled  the  exhaustion 
of  all  conciliatory  measures  that  could  be  employed  without  sacrifice  of  dignity 
and  right  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government — merchants  whose  commercial 
connection  with  the  South  has  not  unnaturally  rendered  them  averse  to  extreme 
measures  against  the  rebels, — prominent  politicians,  whose  party  sympathies  and 
party  hopes  have  been  bound  up  with  the  South—  all  yesterday  agreed  and  em- 
phatically declared  that  the  Government  must  no  longer  hesitate  to  employ  every 
power,  the  use  of  which  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  warfare,  to  put  a  speedy 
and  perpetual  end  to  the  rebellion  ;  and  the  more  emphatically  this  purpose  was 
declared  the  more  enthusiastic  was  the  applause. 

Another  gratifying  feature  of  the  meeting  was  that  every  allusion  to  the  ne- 
'Cessity  of  further  enlistments  in  the  Federal  army  met  with  a  no  less  enthusiastic 
response,  while  the  living  mass  that  filled  the  Square  told  plainly  that  this  city 
has  the  material  for  more  than  its  proportion  of  the  additional  forces  called  for. 
No  one  who  saw  the  meeting  of  last  night  and  heard  the  yearnings  and  the  out- 
bursts of  its  patriotism  can  for  a  moment  entertain  any  apprehension  that  volun- 
teers will  be  lacking  to  bear  the  banner  of  the  Union  victoriously  to  the  ex- 
tremest point  of  its  Southern  territory.  We  should  have  rejoiced  greatly  could 
the  President  of  the  United  States  have  seen  and  heard  what  transpired  in  Union 
Park  Square  yesterday.  He  would  have  received  a  vivid  and  indelible  impres- 
sion of  this  truth,  that  if  he  will  but  strike  the  rebellion  heavily,  promptly,  de- 
-cisively,  a  popular  support  will  go  with  him  that  will  be  irresistible. 
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[From  the  New-York  Times,  July  16th.] 

The  Voice  of  the  Metropolis. — The  great  popular  demonstration  in  this' 
city,  yesterday,  was  of  a  spirit  and  character  sufficiently  decided  and  enthusiastic. 
It,  with  the  April  demonstration  of  last  year,  forms  the  second  of  the  two  largest 
and  most  influential  meetings  ever  held  in  New- York.  It  proclaimed,  in  unmistak- 
able language  and  in  clear  voice,  the  purpose  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  war  and 
in  support  of  the  Union  and  the  Government.  From  every  stand  and  by  every 
speaker  there  was  but  one  tone ;  and  every  man  present  seemed  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  the  hour.  It  was  that  the  war  begun  by  traitors  must  be  pushed  on  till 
treason  is  extirpated  from  the  whole  land  ;  that  the  Union  which,  during  the  year 
has  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  must  be  battled  for  while  any  blood  or  trea- 
sure is  left  in  the  country ;  and  that,  to  this  end,  the  legitimate  directors  of  the 
war  must  be  upheld  in  every  effort  for  its  successful  prosecution,  and  impelled 
onward  by  the  people  to  greater  efforts  and  the  most  decisive  measures.  Though 
during  the  year  thousands  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  New- York  have 
given  their  lives  for  the  sacred  cause,  there  were  yet  thousands  more  ready  to 
meet  the  ordeal  of  battle  for  its  support ;  and  though  tens  of  thousands  were 
now  on  the  battle-field  in  Virginia,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  men  willing  to 
follow  them  there  or  anywhere  else.  They  were  in  favor  of  the  strongest 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  the  most  determined  vigor  on  the 
part  of  commanders  ;  the  most  unflinching  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
most  energetic  words  were  applauded  with  most  vehemence  ;  the  most  courage- 
ous expressions  met  with  the  warmest  response  in  the  people's  hearts.  There 
was  no  talk  of  discouragement,  not  the  shadow  of  a  thought  of  doubt  of  ulti- 
mate triumphant  success.  Recent  disasters  were  acknowledged  and  felt  ^  to  be 
but  temporary  and  accidental ;  and  the  long  roll  of  victories  that  glorify  the 
year  gave  faith  that  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  in  the  future  would  be  none  the 
less  prouder  and  decisive. 

There  could  not  have  been  greater  unanimity  displayed  on  the  part  of  all 
classes  and  parties  in  New-York.  Men  of  every  political  antecedent  and  of 
every  soc  al  grade  agreed  and  fraternized,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 
There  was  no  thought  of  any  sort  of  compromise — not  a  man  who  dared  to 
propose  to  turn  the  Iback  toward  the  enemy.  All  felt  that  whatever  stood  in  the 
nation's  pathway  must  be  broken  through,  and  that  nothing  in  the  South  nor  in 
the  North  was  so  sacred  as  the  Unity  of  the  Republic.  On  this  point  the 
voice  of  the  people,  as  expressed  yesterday,  was  unmistakable. 

The  meeting  of  April,  last  year,  was  held  the  day  after  our  troops  had  been 
assaulted  in  Baltimore,  and  the  first  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  war.  It  gave 
an  impetus  to  volunteering  and  to  the  National  cause  throughout  the  whole 
country;  it  gave  strength  and  vigor  to  the  Administration,  consolidated  the 
sentiment  of  the  city,  and  was  the  first  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  united 
North.  The  North  has  remained  united  throughout  the  year,  and  its  unity  is 
still  unbroken  ;  and  to  this  fact,  next  to  the  courage  of  our  army,  is  owing  the 
triumphs  of  the  past  over  the  rebellion.  This  meeting  gives  a  further  expression 
to  the  same  purpose  of  the  North  ;  and  if  it  does  as  much  to  stimulate  the 
the  country  and  aid  the  Government,  it  will  be  a  success. 

New- York  now  has  had  its  day  of  talk.  The  next  work  in  hand  infighting. 
The  people  have  spoken  ;  now  let  them  buckle  on  the  armor.  There  is 
spirit  enough,  courage  enough,  faith  enough;  let  there  be  no  backwardness 
in  volunteering.  Three  hundred  thousand  troops  are  needed — needed  at  once. 
Our  gallant  army,  which  marched  to  the  field  a  year  ago,  has  already  done  more 
than  half  the  work  of  crushing  the  rebellion,  and  restoring  the  Union.  The 
men  required  to  aid  in  finishing  the  other  half  of  the  labor  must  hasten  to  do 
it,  and  put  the  capstone  of  restoration  on  the  National  temple.  If  the  masses 
of  the  Metropolis  act  up  promptly  to  the  spirit  they  evinced  yesterday,  our 
quota  of  troops  will  be  in  the  field  before  the  close  of  the  week. 
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[From  the  New-York  Herald,  July  16.] 

The  Crisis. — The  Yoice  of  New- York.— No  Sacrifice  too  great  for  the 
Union. — The  city  of  New- York,  en  masse,  has  risen  and  spoken  again  for  the 
Union.  Yesterday,  in  Union  Square,  we  had  a  re-enactment  of  the  sublime  spec- 
tacle of  April,  1861,  and  a  reaffirmation  of  the  same  patriotic  spirit  and  deter- 
mination of  our  loyal  citizens — everything  for  the  Union. 

Our  great  day  of  April,  a  year  ago,  was  the  response  of  New- York  city  to  the 
President's  primary  call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men  to  maintain  "  the  integrity 
of  the  Union,"  violently  assailed  by  a  rebellious  conspiracy  in  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter  ;  and  that  indignant  uprising  of  New-York  rallied  the  loyal 
North,  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet,  to  the  support  of  the  President.  This  second 
grand  council  of  our  citizens,  after  fifteen  months  of  war  by  land  and  sea,  and 
after  the  contribution  by  our  city  and  State  to  our  army  and  navy  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men,  is  in  answer  to  another  call  of 
the  President  for  reinforcements  to  our  army  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  Anticipating,  too,  from  the  diffusion  of  this  imposing  demon- 
stration, such  an  awakening  of  our  loyal  States  and  people  as  will  meet  all  the 
demands  of  this  crisis,  we  devote  a  large  portion  of  our  available  space  to-day  to 
the  productions  of  this  grand  assemblage,  in  order  to  spread  them  broadcast  over 
the  land,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  the  friends  of  our  great  cause  and  the 
terror  of  its  enemies  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  address  of  this  meeting  and  the  accompanying  resolutions  speak  authori- 
tatively the  voice  of  our  loyal  citizens.  They  stand  upon  the  solid  platform  of 
President  LiDColn — "  The  integrity  of  the  Union  " — its  supremacy,  and  our 
Federal  Constitution.  They  expose  the  disorganizing  and  anarchical  elements 
of  this  Southern  rebellion  with  peculiar  force — its  absurd  and  hypocritical  pre- 
tences, and  its  demoralizing  and  destructive  tendencies.  The  address  in  ques- 
tion, after  fully  establishing  the  legal  supremacy  of  the  Union  and  its  political 
necessities,  condenses  the  argument  into  the  simple  impressive  facts  that  we  are 
fighting  "  for  the  integrity  of  our  country,  for  our  national  existence,  for  the 
Christian  civilization  of  our  land,  for  our  commerce,  our  arts,  our  schools  ;  for  all 
those  earthly  things  which  we  have  been  taught  most  to  cherish  and  respect." 

The  war,  then,  on  our  part,  is  to  be  prosecuted  to  the  extent  of  our  men, 
means  and  resources,  for  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion  ;  and  against  any 
hostile  foreign  intervention  whatever,  the  Government  can  count  on  the  unani- 
mous support  of  our  loyal  States  and  people.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  address 
adopted  by  the  city  of  New- York  at  this  mass  meeting,  and  the  accompanying 
resolutions  are  equally  emphatic  in  defining  our  position.  The  city  of  New- 
York  looks  to  no  alternative  but  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion.  She  stands 
by  our  gallant  armies  in  the  field  ;  she  is  prepared  for  any  sacrifice  to  reinforce 
and  strengthen  them  ;  she  approves  the  wise,  just  and  consistent  Union  war 
policy  of  President  Lincoln  ;  she  urges  the  Government  to  "  lose  no  time  in  fill- 
ing up  our  armies  and  putting  the  whole  sea-coast  in  a  state  of  complete  de- 
fence," and  she  knows  no  such  word  as  fail. 

Each  of  the  numerous  speakers  on  the  occasion,  though  differing  from  the  rest 
more  or  less,  supports  this  paramount  idea  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  We  submit  our  copious  reports  to  the  careful  attention  of  our  readers  ; 
and  for  their  more  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  late  and  the  present 
position  of  General  McClellan's  army,  in  this  connection,  we  give  them  a  very 
interesting  illustrative  map  of  the  field  of  war  around  the  city  Of  Richmond. 
New- York  city  has  spoken,  and  while  the  country  is  responding  to  her  cheering 
voice  let  us  proceed  to  action.  Let  us  set  an  example  in  action  by  a-  prompt 
contribution  of  twenty  thousand  fresh  soldiers  to  our  armies  in  Yirginia.  That 
number  we  ought  to  be  able  to  draw  from  this  grand  mass  meeting  in  Union 
Square. 
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[From  the  Neiv-York  Tribune,  July  16.] 

New- York  is  Constant. — A  year  ago  last  April,  our  city  held  what  was 
probably  the  largest  public  meeting  ever  convened  in  America,  to  emphasize  her 
determination  to  stand  firmly  and  fully  by  the  Federal  G  overnment,  in  the  strug- 
gle just  forced  upon  it  by  the  slaveholding  traitors,  in  devoting  her  last  dollar 
and  musket  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  the  support  of  its  fairly  chosen 
and  rightful  authorities.  That  meeting  was  unequaled  in  numbers,  in  unanimity 
and  in  dauntless  resolution. 

Nearly  fifteen  months  have  since  passed,  and  again  our  city  has  mustered  her 
tens  of  thousands  to  attest  anew  her  devotion  to  the  country  and  her  cause.  If  the 
first  flush  of  enthusiasm  has  passed  away,  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  graver,  and 
sterner,  more  inflexible  resolution.  At  the  former  meeting,  the  hope  was  still 
cherished  that  the  traitor  chiefs  would  be  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  that  the 
Southern  masses  would  compel  their  assent  to  a  speedy  and  bloodless  reunion. 
That  hope  has  been  dissipated.  Though  the  original  and  determined  secessionists 
were  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  in  number,  they  have  managed  to  bully  or 
awe  the  great  body  of  the  southern  whites  into  subserviency  to  their  treason. 
Only  from  the  despised,  oppressed,  calumniated  human  chattels  of  these  rebels, 
has  the  Union  cause  any  hope  of  defenders  in  the  States  given  over  to  the 
machinations  of  traitors. 

The  meeting  of  yesterday  was  a  fresh  exhibition  of  the  earnestness  and 
unanimity  wherewith  the  Union  is  cherished  in  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  our 
citizens.  But  it  was  more  than  this — it  was  an  entreaty,  an  exhortation  to  the 
Government  to  employ  every  influence,  every  instrument,  every  energy,  in  put- 
ting down  the  slaveholders'  rebellion. 


THE    TRIBUNE    WAR    TRACTS. 
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HOW  TO  FEOSECDTE  AND  HOW  TO  END  THE  WUL 


8  I>  E  E  C  H 

OF  \ 

MAJ.-GEN.  BENJAMIN  F:  BUTLER, 

AT   THE 

ACADEMY   or    MUSIC, 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  2,  1863. 


The  magnificent  assemblage  of  the  choicest  of 
the  city,  which  gathered  on  Thursday  evening, 
April  2,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  to  greet  the  hero 
of  the  Gulf,  has  seldom  been  paralleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  continent.  The  house  was  completely 
filled  in  every  part  long  before  the  hour  of  com- 
mencement.    While  waiting  for  that  hour — 

Major-Gen.  Wool,  upon  advancing  to  take  his 
Seat  on  the  platform,  was  recognized  by  the  au- 
dience, and  greeted  with  applause,  which  he  ac- 
knowledged in  a  few  firm  and  patriotic  words. 

At  7  1-2  o'clock  precisely  Senator  Morgan,  ac- 
companied by  several  gentlemen,  conducted  Gen. 
Butler  upon  the  stage.  Immediately  there  began 
a  cry  of  enthusiasm  and  a  scene  of  excitement 
which  very  few  people  in  this  city  have  witnessed. 
With  the  thunders  of  applause,  shouts  of  admira- 
tion, waving  of  hats,  bouquets  and  handkerchiefs, 
the  whole  interior  of  the  Academy  except  the 
roof  was  alive  and  in  motion.  For  several  min- 
utes this  continued.  At  last,  when  it  had  partially 
subsided.  Senator  Morgan  presented  Gen.  Butler 
to  the  Mayor.  The  presentation  Avas  but  a  panto- 
mime, for  the  cheering  was  yet  so  great  that  the 
Senator's  words  could  not  be  heard. 

The  Mayor  then  welcomed  Gen.  Butler,  in  an 
exceedingly  pertinent  and  happy  address,  which 
was  enthusiastically  received,— -the  General,  who 
was  in  citizen's  dress,  standing  the  while.  When 
the  Mayor  had  concluded — 

Gen.  Butler  advanced,  and,  after  the  tumultuous 
applause  with  which  he  was  again  greeted  had 
mbsided,  he  said : 

Mr.  Mayor,  with  the  profoundest  gratitude  for 
ihe  too  flattering  commendation  of  my  adminis- 
tration of  the  various  trusts  committed  to  me  by 
the  Government,  which,  in  behalf  of  your  asso- 
ciates, you  have  been  pleased  to  tender  me,  I  ask 


citizens  of  'New  York  here  assembled  in  kind  ap- 
preciation of  my  services  supposed  to  have  been 
rendered  to  the  country,  I  tender  the  deepest  ac- 
knowledgments [Applause.]  I  accept  it  all , 
not  for  myself,  but  for  my  brave  comrades  of  the 
Army  of  the  Gulf.  [Renewed  applause.]  I  re- 
ceive it  as  an  earnest  of  your  devotion  to  the  coun- 
try, an  evidence  of  your  loyalty  to  the  constitution 
under  which  you  live  and  under  which  you  hope 
to  die.  In  order  that  the  acts  of  the  Army  of  the 
Gulf  may  be  understood,  perhaps  it  would  be  well, 
at  a  little  length,  with  your  permission,  that  some 
detail  should  be  given  to  the  thesis  upon  which  we 
administered  our  duties.  The  first  question  then 
to  be  ascertained  is.  What  is  this  contest  in  which 
the  country  is  engaged?  At  the  ri§k  of  being  a 
little  tedious,  at  the  risk  even  of  calling  your  at- 
tention to  what  might  seem  otherwise  too  elemen- 
tarj^  I  propose  to  run  down  tlirouih  the  history 
of  the  contest  to  see  what  it  is  that  the  whole 
country  is  about  at  this  day  and  this  hour.  Thai 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  civil  commotion,  all  know 
But  what  is  that  commotion  ?  Is  it  a  riot  ?  Is  i( 
an  insurrection  ?  Is  it  a  rebellion  ?  Or  is  it  e 
revolution  ?  And  pray,  sir,  although  it  may  seen 
still  more  elementary,  What  is  a  riot  ?  A  riot,  i 
I  understand  it,  is  simply  an  outburst  of  the  pas 
sion  of  men  for  the  moment  in  breach  of  the  law 
to  be  put  down  and  subdued  by  the  civil  authori 
ties;  if  it  goes  further,  to  be  dealt  with  by  th* 
military  authorities.  But  you  buj,  sir,  "  Whi 
treat  us  to  a  definition  of  a  riot  upon  this  oeca 
sion?  Why,  of  all  things,  should  you  undertak 
to  instruct  a  JSTew  York  audience  in  what  a  rio 
is?"  [Laughter.]  To  that  I  answer,  because  th 
Administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan  dealt  with  thi 
great  change  of  affairs  as,  if  it  were  a  inot ;  b? 
cause  his  Government  officer  gave  the  opinion  tha 
in  Charleston  it  was  but  a  riot ;  and  as  there  wa 
no  civil  authority  there  to  call  out  the  military 
therefore  Sumter  must  be  given  over  to  the  riot 
ers ;  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  this  struggh 
Let  us  see  how  it  grew  up.  I  deal  not  now  i: 
causes  but  in  effects — in  facts.  Directly  after  th 
guns  of  the  Rebels  had  turned  upon  Sumter,  th 
various  States  of  the  South,  in  Convention  assem 
bled,  inaugurated  a  series  of  movements  whicJ 
took  out  from  the  Union  divers  States  ;   and 
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no  longer  found  in  them,  bat  tliey  became  insur- 
rectionary;  and  the  Administration,  upon  the  15th 
of  April,  1861,  dealt  with  it  as  an  insurrection, 
and  called  out  the  militia  of  the  United  States  to 
subdue  an  insurrection.  I  was  called  at  that  time 
into  the  service,  to  administer  the  laws  in  putting 
down  an  insurrection.  I  found  a  riot  at  Balti- 
more. They  burned  bridges;  but  they  had  hardly 
arisen  to  the  diguity  of  an  insurrection,  because 
the  State  had  not  moved  as  an  organized  com- 
munity. A  few  men  were  rioting  at  Baltimore ; 
and  as  I  marched  there  at  the  head  of  United 
States  troops,  the  question  came  up  before  me, 
what  have  I  before  me.  You  will  remember  that 
I  offered  then  to  put  down  all  kinds  of  insurrec- 
tions so  long  as  the  State  of  Maryland  remained 
loyal  to  tlie  United  States.  Transferred  from 
thence  to  a  wider  sphere  at  Fortress  Monroe,  I 
found  that  the  State  of  Virginia  through  its  organ- 
ization had  taken  itself  out  of  the  Union,  and  was 
enrleavoring  to  erect  for  itself  an  Independent  Gov- 
ernment; and  I  dealt  with  that  State  as  being  in 
rebellion,  and  thought  the  property  of  the  Rebels, 
of  whatever  name  or  nature,  should  be  dealt  with 
as  rebellious  property  and  contraband.  [Great 
applause.] 

I  have  been  thus  careful  in  stating  the  various 
steps,  beeaufe,  although  through  your  kindness 
replying  to  eulogy,  1  am  here  answering  every 
charge  of  inconsistency  and  wrong  of  intention  for 
my  acts  done  before  the  country.  Wrong  in  judg- 
ment I  may  have  been,  but,  I  insist,  wrong  in  in- 
tention or  inconsistent,  never.  Upon  the  same 
theory  upon  which  I  felt  myself  bound  to  put  down 
insurrection  in  Maryland  while  it  remained  loyal, 
whether  that  insurrection  consisted  of  blacks  or 
whites,  by  the  same  loyalty  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  I  felt  bound  to  confiscate  slave  property 
in  the  rebellious  State  of  Virginia.  [Applause.] 
Pardon  me,  sir,  if  right  here  I  say  that  I  am  a  little 
sensitive  upon  this  subject.  I  am  an  old-fashioned 
Andrew  Jackson  Democrat  of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing. [Applause.  A  voice:  "The  second  hero  of 
I?ew  Orleans."  Renewed  applause,  culminating  in 
three  cheers.]  And  so  far  as  1  know,  I  have  never 
swerved,  so  help  me  God,  from  one  of  his  teachings. 
[Great  applause.]  Up  to  the  time  that  disunion 
took  place,  I  Vr  ent  as  far  as  the  furthest  in  sustain 
ing  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States,  however 
bitter  or  liowever  distasteful  to  rue  were  the  obli- 
gations my  fathers  had  made  for  me  in  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution,  and  among  them  it 
was  not  for  me  to  pick  out  the  sweet  from  the  bit- 
ter; i^rtd,  fellow-Democrats,  I  took  them  all  [loud 
cheers],  because  they  were  constitutional  obliga- 
tions [applause];  and,  taking  them  ail,  I  stood  by 
the  South,  and  by  Southern  rit^hts  under  the  Con- 
stitution, until  I  advanced  and  looked  into  the  very 
pit  of  disunion,  and  not  liking  the  prospect  I  quiet- 
ly withdrew.  [Immense  applause  and  laughter.] 
And  we  were  fjom  that  hour  apart,  and  how  far 
apart  you  can  judge  when  I  tell  you  that  on  the 
28th  December,  1860,  I  shook  hands  on  terms  of 
personal  friendship  with  Jefferson  Davis,  and  on 
the  28th  Decf ruber,  1862,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  his  proclamation  that  I  was  to  be  hanged 
at  sight.  [Great  applause  and  laughter.]  And 
DOW,  my  friends,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  pass  on 
for  a  moment  ia  ihh  line  of  tliought,  as  we  come 
up  to  the  point  of  time  when  their  men  laid  down 
their  constitutional  obligations :  What  were  my 
rights,  and  what  were  theirs?  At  that  hour  they 
reoudiated  the  Cousdtutiua  of  the  United  States. 


only  that,  but  they  took  arms  in  their  hands,  an( 
undertook  by  force  to  rend  from  the  Governmen 
what  seemed  to  them  the  fairest  portion  of  the  her 
itage  which  my  fathers  had  given  to  me  as  a  rid 
legacy  to  my  children.  When  they  did  that,  they 
abrogated,  abnegated,  and  forfeited  every  consti- 
tutional right,  and  released  me  from  every  constitu- 
tional obligation.  [Loud  cheers.]  And  when  I  was 
thus  called  upon  to  say  what  should  be  my 
action  with  regard  to  slavery,  I  was  left  to  the 
natural  instincts  of  my  heart,  as  prompted  by  a 
Christian  education  in  New  England,  and  I  dealt 
with  it  accordingly,  as  I  was  no  longer  bound. 
[Immense  applause.]  Then  I  undertook  earnestly 
and  respectfully  to  maintain,  with  the  same  sense 
of  duty  to  my  constitutional  obligations  and  to 
State  rights,  so  long  as  they  remained  under  the 
Constitution,  that  required  me  to  support  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery — and  the  same  sense  of  duty  and 
right,  after  they  had  gone  put  from  under  that 
Constitution,caused  me  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience  untrammeled.  [Cheers.]  So,  my 
friends,  you  see,  however  misjudging  I  may  have 
been — and  I  speak  to  my  old  Democratic  friends — 
I  claim  we  went  along,  step  by  step,  up  to  that 
point,  and  we  should  still  go  along,  step  by  step; 
for,  except  the  right  to  hold  slaves  was  made  a 
part  of  the  compromises  made  by  our  fathers  in 
the  Constitution,  and  if  their  State  rights  were  to 
be  respected  because  of  our  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  our  respect  to  State  rights,  yet,  when 
that  sacred  obligation  was  taken  away,  and  we  as 
well  as  the  negroes  were  disenthrall e(^,  why  should 
not  we  follow  the  dictate  of  God's  law  and  hu- 
manity? [Tremendous  applause,  and  cries  pf 
"  Bravo,  Bravo."]  By  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service,  removed  once  more  to  another  sphere  of 
action,  at  New  Orleans,  I  found  this  problem  to 
come  up  in  another  form,  and  that  led  me  to  exam 
ine  and  see  how  far  had  progressed  this  civil 
commotion,  now  carried  on  by  force  of  arms,  i 
found,  under  our  complex  system  of  States  and  an 
independent  government,  and  the  United.  StatCvi 
covering  all,  that  there  can  be  treason  to  the  Stata 
and  not  to  the  United  States,  and  revolution  in  the 
State  and  not  as  regards  the  United  States,  and  loy- 
alty to  the  State  and  disloyalty  to  the  Union,  and 
loyalty  to  the  Union  and  disloyalty  to  the  organized 
government  of  the  State.  And,  as  an  illustration, 
take  the  troubles  which  almost  lately  arose  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  where  there  was  an  attempt 
to  rebel  against  the  S.ate  government,  and  to 
change  the  form  of  State  government.  All  of  3x>u 
are  familiar  with  the  movements  of  Mr.  Dorr; 
there  was  no  intent  of  disloyalty  against  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  a  great  deal  against  the  State  go  v 
ernment.  I,  therefore,  in  Louisania,  found  a  State 
government  that  had  entirely  changed  its  form, 
and  had  revolutionized  itself  so  far  as  she  could ; 
created  courts  and  imposed  taxes ;  and  I  found,  sjo 
far  as  this  State  government  was  concerned,  it  was 
no  longer  in  and  of  itself  one  of  the  United  Stated 
of  America.  It  had,  so  far  as  it  could,  changed  its 
State  government,  and  by  solemn  act  had  lorever 
seceded  from  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
attempted  to  join  the  Confederate  States;  and  I 
found,  I  respectfully  submit,  a  revolutionized  State ! 
There  had  been  a  revolution  beyond  an  insurrt'c- 
tion  and  infraction  of  the  law;  beyond  the  ab- 
negation and  setting  aside  of  the  law,  and  a  m  w 
State  government  formed,  that  was  being  support- 
ed by  force  of  arms. 
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i  law,  they  liad  seized  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
he  United  States;  and  I  respectfully  submit  I  must 
leal  with  them  as  alien  enemies.  [Great  applause.] 
They  had  forever  passed  the  boundary  of  wayward 
dsters  [great  laughter  and  applause],  unless  indeed 
ihey  erred  as  Cain  did  agamst  his  brother  Abel. 
They  had  passed  beyond  that  and  outside  of  that. 
Aye,  and  Louisiana  had  done  this  in  the  strongest 
poseibe  way,  for  she  had  seized  on  territory  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  bought 
and  paid  for.   Therefore  I  dealt  with  them  as  alien 
enemies.    [Applause]    And  what  rights  have  alien 
enemies  captured  in  war  ?    They  have  the  right, 
so  long  as  they  behave  themselves  and  are  non- 
combatants,  to  be  free  from  personal  violence ;  they 
have  no  other  rights;  and,  therefore,   it  was  my 
duty  to  see  to  it,  and  I  believe  the  record  will  show, 
I  did  see  to  it.     [Great  applause  p,nd  loud  cheers.] 
I  did  see  to  it  that  order  was  preserved,  and  that 
every  man  who  behaved  well,  and  did  not  aid  the 
Confederate  States,  should  not  be  molested  in  his 
person.     I  held  everything  else  that  they  had  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  [cheers] ;  and  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  it,  permit  me  to  state  the  method  in 
which  their  rights  were  defined  by  one  gentleman 
of  my  staff.     He  very  coolly  paraphrased  the  Dred 
Scott  decision,  and  said  they  had  no  rights  which  a 
negro  was  bound  to  respect.     [Loud  and  prolonged 
laughter  and  cheers,]     And  dealing  with  them,  I 
took  care  to  protect  all  men  in  personal  safety. 
Now  i  heard  a  friend  behind  me  say.  But  how  did 
that  affect  loyal  men  ?    The  difficulty  with  that 
proposition  is  this:    in  governmental   action   the 
Government,  in  making  peace  and   carrying  on 
war,  cannot  deal  with  individuals,  but  with  organ- 
ized communities,  whether  organized  wrongly  or 
rightly  [cheers],  and  all  I  could  do,  so  far  as  my 
judgment  taught  me,  for  the  loyal  citizen,  was  to 
see  to  it  that  no  exaction  should  be  put  upon  him. 
No  property  should  be  taken  away  from  him  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  success  of  mili 
tary  operations.     I  know  nothing  else  that  I  could 
do.     i  could  not  alter  the  carrying  on  of  the  war, 
because  loyal  citizens  were,  unfortunately,  like  Dog 
Tray,  found  in  bad  company  [laughter] ;  and  to 
their  persons,  and  to  their  property,  even,  all  possi- 
ble protection  I  caused  to  be  afforded.     But  let  me 
repeat — for  it  is  quite  necessary  to  keep  it  in  mind, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  the  want  of  this  is  why  some 
of  my  old  Democratic  friends  have  got  lost,  in  get- 
ting from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
in  their  thoughts  and  feelings — let  me  repeat  that, 
in  making  war  or  making  peace,  carrying  on  gov- 
ernmental operations  of  any  sort,  governments  and 
their  representatives,  so  far  as  I  am  instructed,  can 
deal  only  with  organized  communities,  and  men 
must  fall  or  rise   with  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  situated.     You  in  New  York  must  follow 
the  Government,  as  expressed  by  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  your  State,  until  you  can  revolutionize 
against  that  Government;  and  those  loyal  at  the 
South  must,  until  this  contest  comes  into  process  of 
^^itlement,  also  follow  the  action  of  the  organized 
majorities  in  which  their  lot  has  been  cast ;  and  no 
man,  no  set  of  men,  can  see  the  solution  of  this  or 
any   other    governmental    problem,    as    effecting 
States,  except  upon  this  basis.     Now,  then,  to  pass 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  to  leave  the 
detail  in  Louisiana,  which  I  have  run  down  the  ac- 
count of  rather  as  illustrating  my  meaning  than 
otherwise,  I  come  to  the  proposition.  What  is  the 
contest  witii  all  the  States  that  are  banded  together 
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grew  up  a  rebellion ;  it  has  become  a  revolution, 
and  carrying  with  it  all  the  rights  of  a  revolution. 
And  our  Government  has  dealt  with  it  upon  that 
ground.     When  they  blockaded  their  ports,  they 
dealt  with  it  as  a  revolution;  when  they  sent  out 
cartels  of  exchange  of  prisoners,  they  dealt  with 
these  people  no  longer  as  simple  insurrectionists 
and  traitors,  but  as  organized  revolutionists,  who 
had  set  up  a  government  for  themselves  upon  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.     Let  no  man  say  to 
me,  sir,  let  no  man  say  to  me,  "  why  then  you  ac- 
knowledge the  rights  of  revolution  in  these  men  V 
I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;   I  only  acknowledge  the 
fact  of  revolution — v/hat  had  iiappened.      I  look 
these  things  in  the  face,  and  I  do  not  dodge  them 
because  they  are  unpleasant;  I  find  this  a  revolu- 
tion, and  these  men  are  no  longer,  I  repeat,  our 
erring  brethren,  but  they  are  our  alien  enemies,  for- 
eigners [cheers]   carrying  on  war  against  us,  at- 
tempting to  make  alliances  against  us,  attempting 
to  get  into  the  family  of  nations.     I  agree,  not  a 
successful  revolution,  and  a  revolution  never  to  be 
successful  [loud  cheers]  ;  pardon  me,  I  was  speak- 
ing of  a  matter  of  law, — never  to  be  successful  un- 
til acknowledged  by  the  parent  State.     And  now, 
then,  I  am   willing  to   unite   with   you  in   your 
cheers   when  you   say,    a   revolution   which   we 
never     will      acknowledge.       [Cheers.]         Why, 
sir,   have-  I   been   so   careful   in    bringing    down 
with  great  distinctness  these  distinctions?    Because, 
in  my  judgment,  there  are  certain  logical  conse- 
quences following    from    them  as   necessarily    as 
various  corollaries  from  a  problem  in  Euclid.     If 
we  are  at  war,  as  I  think,  with  a  foreign  country 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  how  can  a  man  her© 
stand  up  and  say  he  is  on  the  side  of  that  foreign 
country  and  not  be  an  enemy  ?     [Cheers.]     A  man 
must   be   either  for  hU   country   or   against   his 
country,     [Cheers.]     He  cannot  be  throwing  im- 
pediments all  the  time  in  the  way  of  tiie  progress 
of  his  country   under  pretense   tliat   he   is  help- 
ing some  other  portion  of  his  country.     If  a  man 
thinks  that  he  must  do  something  to  bring  back 
his  erring  brethren,  if  he  likes  that  form  of  phrase, 
at  the  South,  let  him  take  his  musket  and  go  down 
and  try  it  in  that  way.     [Cheers.]     li'  he  is  still  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  thinks  that  is  not  the  best 
way  to  bring  them  back,  but  he  can  do  it  by  per- 
suasion and  talk,  let  him  go  down   with  me  to 
Louisiana,  and  I  will  set  him  over  to  Mississippi, 
and  if  the  Rebels  do  not  feel  for  his  heartstrings, 
but  not  in  love,  I  will  bring  him  back.     [Cheers, 
loud  and  prolonged,     "Send  Wood  down  first!"] 
Let  us  say  to  him :  "  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye 
will  serve.     If  the  Lord  thy  God  be  God,  serve 
him;  if  Baal  be  God,  serve  ye  him."     [Cheers.] 
But  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  God  and  Mam- 
mon.    ["That's  so."]     Again,  there  are  other  log- 
ical consequences  to  flow  from  this  view  which  I 
have  ventured  to  take  of  this  subject,  and  that  w 
with  regard  to  past  political  action.     If  they  ar€ 
now  alien  enemies,  I  am  bound  to  them  by  no  ties 
of  party  fealty.     They  have  passed  out  of  that,  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  go  back  a  moment  and  exam- 
ine and  see  if  all  ties  of  party  allegiaHce  and  partj 
fealty  as  regards  them  are  not  broken,  and  that  J 
am  now  to  look  simply  to  iny  country  and  to  it^ 
service,  and  leave  them  to  look  to  the  country  tlieyi 
are  attempting  to  erect  and  to  its  service,  and  then 
let  us  try  the  conclusion  between  us.     Mark,  bj 
this  I  gave  up  no  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Every  foot  that  was  ever  circumscribed  on  the 
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men  have  attempted  to  organize  worse  Govern- 
ment upon  various  portions   of  it.     And  it  is  to 
be  drawn  in  under  our  laws  and  our  Government 
as  soon  as  the  power  of  the  United  States  can  be 
exerted  for  that  purpose;  and  therefore,  my  friends, 
you  see  the  next  set  of  logical  consequences  that 
must  follow :  that  we  have  no  occasion  to  carry  on 
the  fight  for  the  Constitution  as  it  was,     [Cheers.] 
I  beg  your  pardon,  the  Constitution  as  it  is.     Who 
is  interfering  with  the  Constitution  as  it  is?     Who 
is  interfering  with  the  Constitution?     Who  makes 
any  attacks  upon  the  Constitution?     We  are  fight- 
ing with  those  who  have  gone  out  and  repudiated 
the  Constitution.    [Cheers.]     And  now,  ray  friends, 
I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  use  some  heresy,  but 
as  a  Democrat,  as  an  Andrew  Jackson  Democrat,  I 
am  not  for  the  Union  as  it  was,.    [Great  cheering. 
*'  Good  !  "  "  Good !"]     I  say,  as  a  Democrat,  and  an 
Andrew  Jackson  Democrat,  I  am  not  for  the  Union 
to  be  again  as  it  was.     Understand  me :  I  was  for 
the  Union  as  it  was,  because  I  saw,  or  thought  I 
saw,  the  troubles  in  the  future  which  have  burst 
upon  us;    but  having  undergone  those  troubles, 
having  spent  all  this  blood,  and  this  treasure,  I  do 
not  mean  to  go  back  again  and  be  cheek  by  jowl 
with  South  Carolina  as  I  was  before,  if  I  can  help 
it.     [Cheers.     "You're  right."]     Mark  me  now, let 
no  man  misunderstand  me,  and!  I  repeat  lest  I  may 
be  misunderstood— there  are  non,e  so  slow  to  under- 
stand as  those  who  do  not  want  to — mark  me,  I  say 
I  do  not  mean  to  give  up  a  single  inch  of  the  soil 
of  South  Carolina.     If  I  had  been  alive  at  that  time, 
and  had  had  the  position,  the  will,  and  the  ability, 
I  would  have  dealt  with  South  Carolina  as  Jackson 
did,  and  kept  her  in  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  but 
now  she  has  gone  out,  and  I  will  take  care  that 
when  she  comes  in  again  she  comes  in  better  be- 
haved [cheers] ;  that  she  shall  no  longer  be  the 
firebrand    of    the    Union;    aye,    and    that    she 
shall  enjoy,  what  her  people  never  yet  have  en- 
joyed, the  blessings  of  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment.    [Applause.]      And,   therefore,   in  that 
view,  I  am  not  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union 
as  it  was.     Yet  I  have  spent  treasure  and  blood 
enough  upon  it,  in  conjunction  with  my  fellow- 
citizens,  to  make  it  a  little  better.     [Cheers.]     It 
was  good  enough  if  it  had  been  left  alone.     The 
old  house  was  good  enough  for  me,  but  as  they  have 
pulled  down  all  the  L  part,  I  propose,  when  we 
build  it  up,  to  build  it  up  with  all  the  modern 
improvements.       [Prolonged    laughter    and    ap- 
plause.] 

Another  of  the  logical  consequences,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  follow  with  inexorable  and  not-to-be- 
shunned  course  upon  this  proposition  that  we  are 
dealing  with  alien  enemies,  is  in  our  duties  with  re- 
gard to  the  confiscation  of  their  property;  and  that 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  easy  of  settlement  under 
the  Constitution,  and  without  any  discussion,  if  my 
first  proposition  is  right.  Has  it  not  been  held, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down  to  this  day, 
from  the  time  the  Israelites  took  possession  of  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  which  they  got  from  alien  ene- 
mies, has  it  not  been  held  that  the  whole  proper- 
ty of  thMe  alien  enemies  belonged  to  the  con- 
queror, and  that  it  has  been  at  his  mercy  and 
his  clemency  what  should  be  done  with  it  V  For 
one,  I  would  take  it,  and  give  the  loyal  man  who 
was  loyal  in  the  heart  of  the  South  enough  to  make 
him  as  well  as  he  was  before,  and.  I  would  take  the 
balance  of  it  and  distribute  it  among  the  volunteer 
soldiers  who  have  gone — [the  remainder  of  the 


should  settle  South   Carolina  with   them,  in  th 
course  of  a  few  years  I  should  be  quite  willing  t( 
receive  her  back  into  the  Union.     [Renewed  ap 
plause.]     That  leads  us  to  deal  with  another  prop 
osition:  What   shall    be    done   with   the   slaves 
Here,  again,  the  laws  of  war  have  long  settled 
with  clearness  and  exactness,  that  it  is  for  the  con 
queror,  for  the  government  which  has  maintainec 
or  extended  its  direction  over  the  territory,  to  deal 
with  slaves  as  it  pleases,  to  free  them  or  not  as  it 
chooses.      It  is  not  for  the   conquered  to  make 
terms,  or  to  send  their  friends  into  the  conquering 
country  to  make  terms  upon  that  subject.     [Ap- 
plause.*]      Another    corollary    follows    from    the 
proposition  that  we  are  fighting  with  alien  ene- 
mies,  which   relieves  us  from  another  difficulty 
which  seems  to  trouble  some  of  my  old  Democratic 
friends ;  and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  question  ol 
arming  the  negro  slaves.     If  the  States  are  alien 
enemies,  is  there  any  objection  that  you  know  of, 
and  if  so  state  it,  to  our  arming  one  portion  of  the 
foreign  country  against  the  other  while  they  are 
fighting  us  ?    [Applause,  and  cries  of  "  No,"  "  No."] 
Suppose  that  we  were  at  war  with  England.    Who 
would  get  up  here  in  New  York  and  say  that  we 
must  not  arm  the  Irish,  lest  they  should  hurt  some 
of  the  English?     [Applause.]     At  one   time,  not 
very   far  gone,   all   those   Englishmen   were  our 
grandfathers'  brothers.     But  we  are  now  separate 
nations.     There  can  be  no  objection,  for  another 
reason,  because  there  is  no  international  law,  or 
any  other  law  of  government  action  that  I  know 
of,  which  prevents  the  country  from  arming  any 
portion  of  its  citizens ;  and  if  the  slaves  do  not 
take  part  in  the  rebellion  they  become,  simply,  our 
citizens  residing  in  our  territory,  which  is  at  pres- 
ent usurped  by  our  enemies.    [Applause.]    At  this 
waning  hour  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  but  mere- 
ly to  hint  at  these  various  subjects.     [Cries  of  "  Go 
on."  ]    There  is  one  question  I  am  frequently  asked 
— "  Why,  General  Butler,  what  is  your  experience? 
Will  the  negroes  fight?"    To  that  I  answer,  I  have 
no  personal  experience,  because  I  left  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  before  they  were  fairly  brought 
into  action.    But  they  did  fight,  under  Jackson,  at 
Chalmette.      More  than  that :    let  Napoleon  III. 
answer,  who  has  hired  them  to  do  what  the  vete- 
rans of  the  Crimea  cannot  do — to  whip  the  Mexi- 
cans.    Let  the  veterans  of  Napoleon  T.,  under  Le 
Cleve,  who  were  whipped  out  from  San  Domingo, 
say  whether  they  will  fight  or  not.    What  has  been 
the  demoralizing  effect  upon  them,  as  a  race,  by 
their  contact  with  white  men,  I  know  not ;  but  I 
cannot  forget  that  their  fathers  would  not  have 
been  slaves  but  that  they  were  captives  in  war. 
And,  if  you  want  to  know  any  more  than  that,  I 
can  only  advise  you  to  try  them.    [Great  applause. ] 
Passing  to  another  logical  deduction  from  the 
principle  that  we  are  carrying  on  war  against 
alien  enemies,  I  meet  the  question,  whether  we 
thereby  give  foreign  nations  any  greater  rights 
than  if  we  considered  them  as  a  Rebellious  por- 
tion of  our  country.     So   far  as  the  Rebels  are 
concerned,  they  are  estopped  from  denying  that 
they   are  alien   enemies;   and  so  far  as  foreign 
nationsi  are  concerned,  although  they  are  alien  to 
us,   they  are  upon  our  territory,   and  until  we 
acknowledge  their  independence  there  is  no  better 
settled  rule  in  the  law  of  nations  than  that  foreiara 
recognition  of  them  is  an  act  of  war.     And  no 
country  is  more  sternly  bound  to  that  view  than 
is  England,  which  held  the  recognition  by  France 


f  neutrals?  Let  ns  take  for  example  the  English 
ation.  They  have  no  treaty  with  the  Rebels,  no 
pen  relations  with  them.  They  have  treaties  of 
-mity  and  commerce  with  us.  A  contest  arises 
)etween  us  and  our  enemies  to  whom  they  are 
.trangers,  and  they  claim  to  exercise  the  same 
leutrality  as  if  the  contest  were  between  two 
lations  with  which  they  had  treaties  of  amity. 
Let  me  illustrate :  I  have  two  friends  who  have 
^ot  into  a  fight.  I  am  on  equally  good  terms  with 
both,  and  do  not  choose  to  take  part  in  their 
quarrel.  I  hold  myself  neutral.  But  suppose  one 
of  my  friends  is  fighting  with  a  stranger,  of  whom 
I  know  nothing  that  is  good ;  I  have  seen  nothing 
except  that  he  would  fight ;  is  it  my  duty  then  to 
stand  perfectly  neutral  ?  It  is  not  the  part  of  a 
friend  as  between  men  nor  between  nations.  The 
English  say,  We  will  not  sell  you  any  arms,  because 
we  should  have  to  sell  the  same  to  the  Confederate 
States.  To  that  I  answer,  you  have  treaties  of 
commerce  with  us  by  which  you  agree  to  trade 
with  us.  You  have  no  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  Rebels.  I  insist  that  there  is  a  greater  duty 
to  us,  considering  this  as  a  separate  nation — an 
interloper  trying  to  get  admitted  into  the  family 
of  nations.  There  is  still  another  logical  conse- 
quence which,  in  my  judgment,  follows  from  this 
view  of  the  case.  A  great  question  put  to  me  has 
been  :  "  How  are  we  to  get  those  men  back  ? — how 
are  we  to  get  this  territory  back  ? — how  are  we  to 
reconstruct  the  Union?"  I  think  that  is  much 
better  answered  upon  this  hypothesis  than  upon 
any  other :  There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  this 
contest  can  be  ended.  One  is  by  rerevolutioniz- 
ing  a  given  portion  of  this  country,  and  having 
them  ask  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  the  other 
is  to  bring  it  back  by  the  triumphal  car  of  victory. 
Whenever  any  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  shall  become  again  a  part  of  the  Union,  and 
shall  erect  themselves  into  a  State  and  ask  us  to 
take  them  back  with  such  a  Constitution  as  they 
ought  to  be  admitted  with,  there  is  no  difiiculty 
in  i^s  being  done.  There  is  no  witchery  about  it. 
This  precise  thing  has  been  done  in  Western 
Virginia.  She  went  out,  and  stayed  out  for  a 
while.  By  the  aid  of  our  armies,  and  by  the 
efforts  of  her  citizens,  she  rerevolutionized  and 
threw  off  the  Government  of  the  rest  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Confederate  yoke,  erected  herself  into  a 
State,  with  a  Constitution  which  I  believe  is  quite 
satisfactory  to  you,  especially  with  the  amend- 
ment, came  back,  and  has  been  received  again  into 
the  Union.  This  is  the  first,  the  entering  wedge, 
of  the  series  of  States  which  will  come  back  in 
that  way.  But  if  they  will  not  come  back,  we 
are  bound  to  subjugate  them.  What  then  do  they 
become  ?  Territories  of  the  United  States.  [Ap- 
plause,] We  acquire  them  precisely  as  we  acquired 
California  and  IS  evada ;  not  exactly  as  we  acquired 
Texas:  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  State  of  California  ?  Will  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  our  admitting,  as  a  new  State,  Nevada, 
when  ready  to  come  in  and  ripe  to  come  in  ?  Was 
there  any  difficulty  in  taking  in  a  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  ?  Will  there  be  any  difficulty, 
when  her  people  are  ready,  in  our  taking  them 
back  again?  Will  there  fee  any  difficulty  inre- 
constructiBg  the  Union,  when  those  that  have 
gone  out  without  cause,  without  right,  without 
grievance,  that  have  formed  themselves  into  new 
States  and  taken  upon  themselves  new  alliances, 
are  ready  to  return  ?     I  am  not  for  taking  them 


man  and  divorced  herself  from  him ;  I  should  h 
unwilling*  to  take  her  again  to  my  arms  until  w 
had  gone  before  the  priest  and  been  remarried, 
have  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  those  peopl 
who  have  gone  out.  When  they  repent  and  com< 
back,  I  am  ready  to  receive  them ;  but  I  am  no 
ready  till  then.     [Applause.] 

To  your  flattering  allusions,  sir,  to  my  acts  in  th- 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  I  will  answer  a  singl 
word.  When  I  left  that  Department,  I  sat  dowi 
deliberately,  and  put  in  the  form  of  an  address  t< 
the  people  of  that  Department  an  exact  account  o 
the  acts  I  had  done  while  there,  and  I  said  to  them 
You  know  I  have  done  these  things ;  no  man  cai 
deny  it.  I  have  waited  more  than  three  months 
and  I  have  not  yet  heard  any  denial  from  that  De 
partraent  that  those  things  were  done.  To  tha 
fact  I  point  as  the  justification  of  your  too  flattei 
ing  eulogy,  as  an  answer  forever  to  every  slande 
and  every  calumny.  The  ladies  of  'New  Orlean 
knew  whether  they  were  safe.  Has  any  one  o 
them  ever  said  she  was  not?  The  men  of  New  Or 
leans  knew  whether  their  life  and  property  wer 
safe.  Has  any  man  ever  said  it  was  not?  Th 
poor  of  New  Orleans  know  whether  the  money  tha 
was  taken  from  the  rich  rebels  was  fed  out  to  thera 
Has  any  one  of  them  denied  it?  [Applause.]  T^ 
that  record  I  point  as  the  only  answer  I  shall  eve 
make  to  the  calumnies  that  have  been  poured  upoi 
me,  and  upon  the  officers  everywhere  in  that  D( 
partment  that  aided  so  successfully  in  carrying  ou 
every  effort  for  the  good  of  the  country.  [Af 
plause.]  I  desire  now  to  say  a  single  word  upo 
the  question.  What  are  the  prospects  of  this  war 
My  opinion  would  be  no  better  than  that  of  at 
other  man ;  but  let  me  show  you  the  reason  for  th 
faith  that  is  in  me,  that  this  war  is  progress 
ing  steadily  to  a  successful  termination.  Compar 
the  state  of  the  country  on  January  1,  1863,  wit 
the  state  of  the  country  on  January  1,  1862,  an 
tell  me  whether  there  has  not  been  progress.  A 
that  time  the  Union  armies  held  no  considerabl 
portion  of  Missouri,  of  Kentucky,  or  of  Tennessee 
none  of  Virginia  except  Fortress  Monroe  and  Ai 
lington  Hights ;  none  of  North  Carolina  save  Hal 
teras,  and  none  of  South  Carolina  save  Port  Roya 
x\ll  the  rest  was  ground  of  struggle  at  least,  an 
all  the  rest  furnishing  supplies  to  the  rebeL 
Now  they  hold  none  of  Missouri,  none  of  Kentucky 
none  of  Tennessee  for  any  valuable  purpose  of  suf 
plies,  because  the  western  portion  is  in  our  hands 
and  the  eastern  portion  has  been  so  run  over  h 
the  contending  armies  that  the  supplies  are  gon< 
They  hold  no  portion  of  Virginia  valuable  for  suf 
plies,  for  that  is  eaten  out  by  their  armies.  W 
hold  one  third  of  Virginia,  and  half  of  North  Care 
lina.  We  hold  our  own  in  South  Carolina,  and 
hope  that  before  the  11th  of  this  month  we  shall  hoi 
a  little  more.  [Applause.]  We  hold  two  third 
of  Louisiana  in  wealth  and  population.  We  hoi 
all  Arkansas  and  all  Texas,  so  far  as  supplies  ar 
concerned,  so  long  as  Farragut  is  between  Pol 
Hudson  and  Vicksburg.  [Applause.]  And  I  hi 
lieve  the  colored  troops  hold  Florida  at  the  lag 
accounts.  [Applause.]  The  rebellion  is  reduce 
to  the  remainder  of  Virginia,  part  of  North  Care 
lina,  the  larger  part  of  South  Carolina,  all  of  Geoi 
gia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  a  small  portio 
of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee — Texas  and  Arkansas 
as  I  said  before,  being  cut  off.  Why  I  draw  strouj 
hopes  from  this  is  that  their  supplies  all  came  eithe 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  o 
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of  this  rebellion,  and  the  overthrow  of  this  revolu- 
tion. They  have  got  to  the  end  of  theic  conscrip- 
tion; we  have  not  begun  ours.  They  have  got  to 
the  end  of  their  national  credit;  we  have  not  put 
ours  in  any  market  in  the  world.  [Applause.] 
Why  should  we  be  impatient  ?  The  Revolutionary 
War  lasted  seven  years.  Nations  at  war  ever  move 
slowly.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  me  that  our 
IS'avy  could  not  catch  the  steamer  Alabama ;  but  a 
friend  reminded  me  that  Paul  Jones,  with  a  sailing 
ship  even,  upon  the  coast  of  England,  bid  defiance 
to  the  whole  British  navy  for  many  months;  and 
that  Lord  Cochrane,  with  a  single  ship,  held  the 
whole  French  coast  in  terror.  So  that,  if  we  will 
only  have  a  little  patience,  and  possess  our  souls 
with  a  little  patriotism,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  I  say  frankly,  that  I  do 
not  like  the  appearance  of,    I  refer  to  the  war  made 
upon  our  commerce.      It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
!Navy,  or  of  any  department  of  the  Government; 
but  it  is  the  fault  of  our  allies.     Pardon  me  a  mo- 
ment, for  I  am  speaking  now  to  the  merchants  of 
New  York,  as  this  is  a  matter  on  which  I  have  giv- 
en some  reflection.     Pardon  me  while  we  examine 
to  see  what  England  has  done.     She  agreed  to  be 
neutral.     I  tried  to  demonstrate  to  you  that  she 
ought  to  have  been    a  little  more.     But  has  she 
been?     [Cries  of  "No,  no."]     Let  us  see  the  evi- 
dence of  that  "  No."    In  the  first  place,  there  has 
been  nothing  in  the  Union  cause  but  what  her  ora- 
tors and  statesmen  have  maligned.    There  has  been 
nothing  we  have  done  that  has  not  been  perverted 
by  her  press.     There  has  been  nothing  of  sympathy 
or  encouragement  which  she  has  not  afforded  our 
enemies.     There  has  been  nothing  which  she  could 
do  under  a  cover  of  neutrality  which  she  has  not 
done  to  help  Rebels.     ["  That  is  true."]     Nassau 
has  been  a  naval  arsenal  for  private  Rebel  boats 
to  refit  in ;  Kingston  has  been  a  coal  depot ;  and 
Barbadoes  has  been  a  dancing-hall  to  fete  pirate 
chieftains  in.     [Great  appla^use.]     What  cause,  my 
friends,  what  cause,  my  countrymen,  had  she  so  to 
deal  with   us  ?      What  is   the  reason   she  has  so 
dealt  with  us  ?     Is  it  because  we  have  never  shown 
sympathy  toward  her  or  love  to  her  people  ?  and 
mark  me  here:  I  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the 
English  people,  the  masses,  and  the  English  Gov- 
ernment.    I  think  the  heart  of  her  people  beats 
responsive   to   ours.      [Great    applause.]      But  I 
know  her  Government  and  her  aristocracy  hate  us 
with  a  hate  that  passeth  all  understanding.    [Loud 
cheers.]     I  say,  let  us  see  if  we  have  given  any 
cause  for  this:     You  remember  when  the  famine 
overtook  the  Irishmen  in  1847,  and  the  Macedonian 
frigate  carried  bread  to  feed  the  poor  when  Eng- 
land was  starving.     And  when  her  favored  heir  ap- 
peared here,  in  this  very  house,  we  assembled  and 
gave  him  such  a  welcome  as  Northern  gentlemen 
give  to  their  friends,  and  his  present  admirers  at 
Richmond  gave  him  such  a  welcome  as  Southern 
gentlemen  give  to  their  friends.     [Loud  laughter 
and  applause.]    And  the  George  Griswold  has  gone 
from  the  city  of  New  York  to  feed  the  starving 
poor  of  Lancashire ;    and  it  was   only  by  God's 
blessing  that  she  was  not  overhauled  and  burned 
by  the  pirate  Alabama,  fitted  out  in  an  English 
port.     [Applause.]     Yet,   to-day  we  hear  that  a 
steamer  is  being  built  at  Glasgow  for  the  Emperor 
of  China  [laughter  and  applause],  and  at  Liver- 
pool another  one  for  the  Emperor  of  China.     But 
I  don't  believe  the  Emperor  of  China   will  buy 


[Great  laughter.]  Now,  I  learn  from  the  late  coi 
respondence  of  Earl  Russell  that  the  British  hav^ 
put  two  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  compac 
with  the  Rebels — first,  that  enemies'  goods  shal 
be  covered  by  neutral  flags,  and  there  shall  be  fre< 
trade  at  the  ports,  and  open  trade  with  neutrals 
Why  didn't  Great  Britain  put  the  other  part  of  th< 
treaty  in  compact,  namely,  that  there  should  be  nc 
more  privateering  I  if  she  was  honest  and  earnest? 
Again,  when  we  took  from  her  deck  our  two  Sena- 
tors and  Rebel  Embassadors,  Slidell  and  Mason,  and 
took  them,  in  my  judgment,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  what  did  she  do  but  threaten  us  with 
war?  I  agree  that  it  was  wisely  done,  perhaps, 
not  to  provoke  war  at  that  time — we  were  not 
quite  ill  a  condition  for  it — but  I  thank  God,  and 
that  always,  that  we  are  fast  getting  in  a  condition 
to  remember  that  always  and  everyday!  [Tre- 
mendous applause,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  cries  of  "  Good !"]  Why  is  it  all  this  has  been 
done?  Because,  we  alone  can  be  the  commercial 
rival  of  Great  Britain ! 

There  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  a  deliberate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  under  the 
plea  of  neutrality,  to  allow  our  commerce  to  be 
ruined.  [Cries  oi"  "That  is  so."]  It  is  idle  to  tell 
me  Great  Britain  does  not  know  these  vessels  are 
fitted  out  in  her  ports.  It  is  idle  and  insulting  to 
tell  you  that  she  put  the  Alabama  under  $20,000 
bonds,  not  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  Confederate 
States.  We  did  not  so  deal  with  her  when  she 
was  at  war  with  Russia.  On  the  suggestion  of  the 
British  Minister,  our  Government  stopped,  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  the  sailing  of  a  steamer, 
until  the  Minister  himself  was  willmg  to  let  hei 
go.  We  must  take  some  means  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  proceedings.  I  was  told  the  other  day  that 
the  amount  of  property  already  destroyed  would 
amount  to  $9,000,000!  What,  then,  is  our  reme- 
dy ?  The  peaceful  and  proper  remedy,  for  we 
must  look  forward  to  these  matters.  The  Govern- 
ment is  no  doubt  doing  it;  but  we  ourselves  must 
look  at  it,  for  we  are  the  people — we  are  the  Gov- 
ernment [applause];  and  when  our  Government 
get£^  ready  to  take  the  step  we  must  be  ready  to 
support  it.  England  tells  us  what  to  do;  when 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  war  she  stopped  the  ex- 
portation of  those  articles  she  thought  we  wanted. 
Let  us  do  the  same  thing.  [Great  applause  and 
loud  cheers,]  Let  us  proclaim  non«intercourse,  so 
that  no  ounce  of  food  from,  the  United  States  shall 
by  any  accident  ever  find  its  way  into  an  English 
man's  mouth  until  the  piracy  is  stopped.  [Ap 
plause  and  cries  of  '*  Good,"  and  voice:  "Let  m 
hear  that  again."]  I  never  say  anything  that  I  am 
afraid  to  say  again,  [Renewed  applause.]  I  say 
again,  let  us  proclaim  non-intercourse,  so  that  no 
ounce  of  food  from  America  shall  ever  by  any  ac- 
cident find  its  way  to  an  Englishman's  mouth  un- 
til these  piracies  are  stopped  [greet  cheering,  and 
cries  of  "That's  so,"  and  "  Good!"]  ;  and  that  we 
have  a  right  to  do.  But  I  hear  some  objector  say, 
If  we  proclaim  non-intercourse  England  may  go  to 
war  ["Let  her  go!"]  ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  fright- 
ened twice  running.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
I  got  frightened  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  but 
I  have  got  over  it.  [Laughter.]  It  is  a  necessity, 
for  we  must  keep  our  ships  at  home  to  save  them 
from  these  pirates,  if  a  dozen  of  them  get  loose 
upon  the  ocean.  It  becomes  a  war  measure,  which 
any  nation  under  any  law  would  have  a  right  to 
enforce :  and  it  should  be  made  to  apply  directly 


Austrian,  or  Greek  flag— no,  not  even  the  Turks 
7ill  do  it.  [Loud  cheers  and  applause.  J  There- 
ore  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  this  to  you  as  a 
)08Sible,  aye,  as  a  probable,  remedy,  unless  this 
;hing  is  seen  to  and  stopped.  We  must  see  to  it. 
We  should  protect  ourselves,  and  take  a  manly 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  [Loud  ap- 
plause.] But  I  hear  some  say  that  this  will  bring 
down  the  price  of  our  provisions,  and  make  our 
Western  markets  more  depressed.  Allow  me  to 
suggest  that  the  exportation  of  gold  be  also  pro- 
hibited, and  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  meet 
our  bills  of  exchange  to  pay  for  our  goods  but  our 
provisions,  and  we  could  pay  for  our  silks  and 
satins  in  butter,  lard,  corn,  beef,  and  pork,  and  if 
our  fair  sisters  and  daughters  will  wear  silks,  and 
satins,  and  laces,  they  will  feel  no  trouble  because 
a  portion  of  the  extra  price  goes  to  the  Western 
farmer  instead  of  going  into  the  coffers  of  a  Jew 
banker  in  Wall  street.  [Great  applause  and  cries 
of  "  Good."] 

You  will  observe,  my  friends,  that  in  the  list  of 
grievances  with  which  I  charge  England,  I  do  not 
charge  her  with  tampering  with  our  *' leading 
politicians."  [Loud  laughter.]  So  far  as  any 
evidence  I  have,  I  don't  know  that  she  is  guilty. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  our  leading  politicians 
who  have  tampered  with  her?  [Great  applause.] 
I  have  read  that — which  surprised  me  more  than 
any  other  fact  of  this  war — that  here  in  New  York 
leading  politicians  consulted  with  the  British  Min- 
ister as  to  how  this  Union  should  be  separated ; 
and  when  I  read  that,  every  drop  of  blood  in  my 
veins  boiled,  and  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
that  "leading  politician."  [Most  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, the  cheers  being  renewed  agaia  and  again.] 
I  don't  know  that  Lord  Lyons  is  to  blame.  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  if  a  man  goes  to  one  of  your  clerks,  and 
offers  to  go  into  partnership  with  him  to  rob  one 
of  your  neighbcrrs,  and  he  refuses  ani  reports  the 
matter  to  you,  you  don't  blame  your  clerk ;  but 
what  do  you  do  with  the  man  who  makes  the  offer? 
[Great  applause,  and  cries  of  "Hang  him!"]    I 


"L 


think  we  had  better  take  a  lesson  from  the  Gov 
ernment  of  Washington's  Administration,  though 
the  case  is  reversed.  When  the  French  Minister, 
Citizen  Genet,  undertook  to  make  an  address  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  complaint  was 
made  to  his  Government  and  he  was  recalled ;  and 
a  law  was  passed  preventing  for  all  time  to  come 
any  interference  of  foreign  ministers  in  the  politics 
of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  be  understood :  I 
have  no  evidence  that  Lord  Lyons  interfered  at  all, 
but  the  correspondence  says  that  certain  leading  pol- 
iticians of  New  York  came  to  him  and  desired  that 
he  should  do— what  ?  That  he  would  advise  with 
his  Government  not  to  interfere  ?  Why  not  ?  Be- 
cause it  would  aid  the  country — they  would  spurn 
it,  and  would  be  stronger  than  ever  to  crush  the 
Rebellion,  and  "  we  and  our  party  shall  be  crushed 
out!"  [Great  laughter  and  cheers.]  Mark  the 
insidious  point.  They  knew  how  the  people  felt 
against  England.  They  knew  the  heart  of  this 
people  to  be  true  to  the  Constitution.  They  knew 
the  people  would  not  brook  any  interference  from 
England,  and  they  ask  the  British  Minister  to  use 
the  power  of  British  diplomacy  to  get  other  nations 
to  interfere,  and  Great  Britain  to  keep  out  of  sight 
lest  we  should  see  the  cat  under  the  meal.  [Loud 
laughter.]  I  have  used  the  phrase  up  to  this  mo- 
ment, as  you  see,  of  "politician  ;"  but  what  kind  of 
politicians  are  they  ?     [Cries  of  "  Copperheads," 


ter.]  They  can*t  be  Democratic  politicians.  ["  Of 
course  they  can't."]  I  should  like  to  hear  old 
Andrew  Jackson  say  a  few  words  about  such 
politicians,  who  call  themselves  Democrats. 
["He'd  hang  them."]  No,  my  friend,  I  don't 
think  he  would  hang  them.  I  don't  think  he 
would  ever  catch  them.  [Laughter.]  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  here  and  now,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  from  the  interest  I  have  in  public  affairs, 
to  call  attention  to  this  most  extraordinary 
matter.  It  is  a  matter  which  arrests  the  attention 
more  than  any  other,  to  wit:  that  there  are  men  so 
lost  to  patriotism,  and  so  bound  up  in  the  traditions 
of  party,  and  so  selfish,  as  to  be  willing  to  tamper 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  separation  of  this 
country !  It  is  the  most  alarming  fact  that  I  have 
seen.  I  had  rather  see  100,000  men  set  in  the  field 
on  the  Rfebel  side, — aye,  I  had  rather  see  Great 
Britain  h«rself  armed  against  us  openly,  if  you 
please,  as  she  has  been  covertly, — rather  than  to  feel 
that  there  are  men,  lineal  descendants  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  and  intermarried  with  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  would  thus  betray  their  country.  [Loud  cries 
of  "Fernando  Wood,"  with  hisses  and  cheers.  "He 
knows  them  all."]  That  has  shown  me  the  great 
danger — the  only  danger — we  are  in.  I  call  upon 
true  men  to  sustain  the  Government.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] It  is  not  a  Government  of  my  choice.  I 
didn't  vote  for  it,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  it  is  the 
Government  of  my  country ;  it  is  the  only 
organ  by  which  I  can  exert  the  force  of  the  country 
and  protect  her  integrity ;  and  so  long  as  I  believe 
that  action  is  honestly  exerted,  I  will  throw  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  any  mistakes  I  think  I  may 
see,  and  support  it  heartily  with  hand  and  purse  so 
long  as  I  live.     [Applause.] 

I  have  no  loyalty  to  any  man.  My  loyalty  is  to 
the  Government  [cheers,  '*  That's  it"];  and  it  makes 
no  difference  to  me  who  the  people  have  put  into 
that  Government,  so  long  as  it  has  been  properly 
and  constitution alh'"  done.  So  long  as  they  hold 
their  seats  and  hold  their  power  I  am  a  traitor 
and  a  false  man  if  I  falter  in  that  support.  This  is 
what  I  understand  to  be  loyalty  to  the  Govern- 
ment. [Cheers.]  And  I  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
other  day  that  there  was  a  man  in  New  York  who 
professed  not  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
["Who  was  it?"  "Fernando  Wood!"]  I  desire 
to  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  be  loyal 
to  the  Government,  to  sustain  the  Government,  to 
pardon  its  errors,  to  help  rectify  its  mistakes,  to 
press  it  on  to  everything  that  it  may  do  for  the 
country,  and  let  it  carry  the  country  on  in  its 
course  of  glory  and  grandeur  on  which  it  was 
placed  by  our  fathers ;  for  let  me  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  you  young  men,  that  no  man  yet  has  ever 
prospered  who  opposed  his  country  in  time  of  war. 
[Cheers.]  The  Tory  ot  the  Revolution,  the  Hart- 
ford Conventionist  of  1812,  the  immortal  Seven 
that  voted  against  the  supplies  in  the  Mexican  War,- 
all  history  is  against  them.  And  let  no  politician 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  the  march  of  this  coun- 
try to  glory  and  greatness ;  for  he  will  be  crushed. 
Its  course  is  onward  and  certain,  and  let  him  who 
opposes  it  beware ; 

"  The  mower  mows  on  though  the  adder  may  writhe, 
And  the  Copperhead  curl  round  the  blade  of  the  scythe.'* 

[Tremendous  applause.] 

It  only  remains  for  me,  sir,  to  thank  you,  and 
the  citizens  of  New  York  here  assembled,  for  the 
kind  attention  with  which  they  have  listened  to 


[Loud  and  prolonged  applause,  and  three  cheers  for 
Gen.  Butler.] 

Gen.  Butler  was  immediately  surrounded  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  stage,  which  was  crowded  with 
the  leading  men  of  the  city,  all  of  whom  sought  to 
present  to  him  their  thanks  and  congratulations. 
For  many  minutes  the  audience  before  the  stage 
sat  in  a  condition  of  expectancy.  The  band  played 
"  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle," and  the  Union  Glee  Club  sang  a  song  in 
praise  of  Gen.  Butler. 

Come,  friends  who  love  freedom,  and  join  in  our  song, 
For  Country  and  Union  we're  marching  along; 


The  "Code"  of  oiir  Butler  has  righted  a  wrong, 
And  under  his  banner  we're  marching  along. 

Chorus— 

Marching  along,  we're  marching  along; 
For  our  Flag  and  our  Country  we're  marching  along 
Let  us  cheer  for  our  Butler  and  join  in  the  song, 
For  treason  was  blighted  where  he  marched  along. 

Our  Army  and  Navy  are  moving  along, 
And  our  Volunteer  Soldiers  unite  in  our  song ; 
They  fight  for  our  fiag,  it  can  suifer  no  wrong, 
While  Butler  and  Hooker  are  marching  along. 

In  the  West  and  the  South  we're  marching  along, 
For  the  thunder  of  Farragut  echoes  our  song ; 
And  the  veterans  of  Eosecrans  eagerly  throng 
To  join  the  glad  chorus,  We're  marching  along. 

The  Mayor  then  announced  that  the  meeting  wa^ 
adjourned. 
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The  Sumter  Eally  on  the  11th  Aprilat  Union  Square, 
waB  a  triumphant  gathering  of  the  loyal  people  of 
the  Empire  City.  The  weather  was  fine;  the  con- 
couree  immense;  the  speeches  patriotic  and  eloquent. 
Six  stands  were  erected  on  the  Square  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  orators  and  musicians,  and  upon 
each  of  these  were  flags  of  stars,  with  appropriate 
mottoes  and  devices.  The  magnificent  statue  of 
Washington  was  decorated  with  a  rosette  of  red, 
white,  and  hlue,  with  streamers,  and  trimmed  with 
evergreens.  The  vast  assemblage  of  people  pouring 
in  from  every  street  at  an  early  hour  surged  about 
the  stands,  forming  a  sea  of  upturned  faces  beaming 
with  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country.  Many  of 
the  public  buildings  and  large  edifices  on  Broadway 
and  other  parts  of  the  city  had  the  National  flag 
flying  during  the  day.  Capt.  Mowbray  and  Henry 
Brewster  each  sent  a  brass  piece,  from  which  a  sa- 
lute of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns  was  fired.  The 
police  arrangements,  under  Inspector  Carpenter, 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  utmost  order 
was  preserved,  throughout  the  day.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent mass  meeting  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  New- 
York,  who,  forgetting  their  party  associations  and 
political  predilections,  made  haste  to  show  their  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  which  had  been  struck  from  its 
staff  by  Rebel  cannon  at  Fort  Sumter  two  years  ago. 
We  do  not  disparage  the  other  distinguished  gentle- 
men when  we  say  that  Gen.  Fremont  and  Gen.  Sigel 
were  the  lions  of  the  day.  These  men  had  been 
baptized  with  fire  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  had 
shown  their  patriotism  by  personal  exposure  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  When  the  speaking  commenced. 
Union  Square  presented  an  imposing  and  animated 
scene.  Here  the  white  locks  of  Daniel  S,  Dickmson 
were  streaming  in  the  wind,  while  his  pungent  sen- 
tences stirred  the  souls  of  his  auditors  with  intense 
emotions;  there  Gov.  Morton  of  Indiana  reasoned  of 
the  xighteonsnegs  of  our  cause  and  the  judgment  that 
will  come  upon  traitors,  while  Gens.  Fremont  and 
Sigel,  at  different  stands,  but  almost  within  hearing 
of  each  others  moved  their  hearers  with  a  spirit  of 


enthusiasm  which  was  expressed  in  cheer  upon 
cheer  and  sentiments  of  high  commendation.  Hand- 
kerchiefs and  flags  were  waved  by  the  fair  hands  of 
ladies  who  filled  the  doorways,  windows,  and  balco- 
nies that  border  the  Square,  and  the  booming  cannon 
seemed  to  give  emphasis  to  the  sentiments  so  spirit- 
edly applauded.  The  short  pauses  between  the 
speeches  were  filled  with  music  that  chimed  harmo- 
niously with  the  masterly  eloquence  of  the  speakers. 
Although  the  news  from  Charleston  was  not  satis- 
factory, the  hope  and  the  faith  of  the  people  were 
unshaken,  and  their  dstermination  to  wipe  out  the 
Rebellion,  at  whatever  cost  of  blood  and  treasure, 
was  firm  and  strong  as  on  the  day  of  the  Sumter 
outrage. 

STANI>    No.  1. 

speeches   of  the   Mom.  Montgoiiiei'y  Slair$ 
the  Hon.  TVm.  JD.  Kelley,  and  Others. 

Stand  No.  1  was  placed  immediately  in  front  of 
the  statue  of  Washington,  Long  before  the  com- 
mencement a  great  mass  of  people  collected  beneath 
the  inspiration  of  the  Father  of  their  Country,  and 
before  4  p.  m.  the  auditors  at  this  stand  were  num- 
bered by  thousands.  A  salute  was  fired  by  th<5 
workingmen  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Henry  Brewster 
from  two  6-pounders.  This  stand  was  provided  with 
a  paraboloid  sound-reflector,  which  throws  the  voice 
of  a  speaker  much  further  than  it  will  otherwise  go, 
and  renders  speaking  in  the  open  air  comparatively 
easy.  This  is  a  contrivance  of  Col.  Grant  of  cal* 
cium-light  celebrity. 

After  a  grand  march  from  "Le  Prophete,"  by 
GrafuUa's  Band,  Mr.  George  Griswold  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  nominated  Mayor  Opdyke  to 
preside.  His  nomination  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

On  taking  the  chair,  the  Mayor  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  occasion  and  its  memories,  which 
were  received  with  great  applause.  He  concluded 
by  introducing  the  hero  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  Robert 
Cummiugs,  the  brave  sailor  boy  who  fired  the  last 
shots  after  she  had  been  boarded  by  the  Rebels.  The 
sturdy  little  tar  mounted  upon  a  chair,  in  obedience 
to  the  calls  of  the  multitude*  and  was  loudly  cheered. 

Mr.  Gborge  Griswold  then  read  the  address  of 


the  League,   prepared  by  Dr.  Lieber.    It  was  re- 
ceived with  frequent;  cheers.         ^ 
Mr»  S.  B.  Chittende.v  proposed  the  following 

RESOLUTION'S. 

L  Besolved,  That,  assembled  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
assault  on  Sumter,  and  reviewing  the  two  years  that  have 
since  elapsed,  in  th3  adrance  which  our  arovernment  lias 
naade  from  the  position  of  unexampled  weakness  to  which 
it  had  been  reduced  by  imbecidry  and  treachery,  we  recog- 
nize the  wondrous  vitality  and  strength  of  our  repubhcan 
institutions,  based  upon  ihe  will  of  an  intelliicent  and  free 
people.  At  their  voice  a  million  of  men  have  sprung  to 
arms.  An  effective  navy  has  been  suddenly  created,  and 
the  monstrous  expenses  of  a  mighty  war  have  been  prompt- 
ly and  cheerfully  met  without  borrowing  a  dol'ar  from  the 
capitalists  of  Europe,  or  asking  assistance  from  any  nation 
upon  earth. 

That  the  feeling  of  loyal  America,  in  view  of  all  the  difh- 
«iulties  of  the  case,  has  deepened  into  the  firm  and  clear  con- 
viction that  the  rebellion  can  be  cjushed,  ought  to  be  crnsh- 
td,  and  shall  be  crushed;  and  that  the  last  Congress,  in 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive,  without  siint,  ihe 
men,  money,  and  resources  of  the  nation,  was  the  true  ex- 
ponent of  the  devotion  and  loyalty  of  the  American  people, 
and  of  their  unalterable  determination  to  preserve  unim- 
paired the  national  unity,  both  in  principle  and  territory, 
against  srmed  tnators  in  the  South,  their  aiders  and  abettors 
in  the  North,  and  their  piratical  allies  in  Great  Britain, 

II.  liesolved,  That,  apart  from  the  treachery  that  has 
lurked,  and  which  we  fear  still  lurks,  in  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary departmen's  of  the  government,  we  believe  that  the 
grrors  and  delays  that  have  hitherto  retarded  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war>  and  the  success  of  our  arms,  have  arisen 
from  the  erronrons  belief  that  the  rebels  have  possessed  cer- 
tain constitutional  rights  which  the  national  government 
was  bound  to  respect. 

That  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  na- 
biow,  resolving,  by  the  solemn  aojudication  of  that  high  tri- 
bunal, to  whose  judgment  the  American  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  bow,  ail  constitutional  doubts  as  to  the  character 
of  the  war  in  which  the  nation  is  engaged,  leaves  no  place 
hereafter  for  any  such  mistake  on  the  part  of  any  officer, 
eivil,  militarjr,  or  naval,  since  the  judicial  declaration  that 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  rebels  is  "  enemy's  territory  ; 
and  all  persons  res  iding  within  this  territory,  whose  property 
maybe  used  to  increase  the  revenues  of  thehosti'e  power, 
are  in  the  condiiion  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  though  not 
foreigners,"'  has  defined  beyond  all  question  the  rights  and 
•duty  of  the  government  and  the  people. 

That,  in  accordance  with  the  pi inciples  of  that  decision, 
aow  to  be  recognized  as  the  law  of  the  land,  the  war  should 
henceforth  be  waged  with  a  single  aim  to  the  conquest  of 
the  rebe  lion,  with  the  least  delay  and  the  smallesc  burthen 
to  the  nation  at  laige,  by  depriving  the  enemy  of  his  strength 
and  his  resources  in  whatsoever  they  may  consist,  by  appro- 
priating his  properly  wherever  it  may  be  convenient,  and 
by  withdrawing  from  h's  support,  enro'ling  in  our  ranks,  and 
treating  as  soldiers  of  the  republic,  all  loyal  men  to  be  found 
m  the  South,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  complexion. 

III.  J^esolved,  Tiiat  when,  on  the  day  on  Avhose  solemn 
anniversary  we  are  gathered  together,  the.  rebels  of  the 
South  boasted  that  they  had  inaugurated  war  asfainst  the 
republic,  that  they  had  humbUd  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
that  their  confederate  counterfeit  of  our  flag  would  soon 
float  even  over  Faneuil  Hall,  the  American  people  rallied  in 
defence  of  that  national  unity'which  bad  been  their  glory  at 
home  and  their  safeguard  abroad;  and  while  they  have 
maintained  the  ancient  honor  of  their  ilag  on  many  a  well* 
■son tested  field,  and  will  maintain  it,  until  it  again  floats  over 
Sumter,  and  wherever  it  has  floated  in  the  past;  they,  never- 
theless, have  recognized,  and  do  now  recognize,  the  fact  that 
the  rebellion  was  not  organized  by  the  people  of  the  South, 
but  by  their  bad  and  ambitious  leader?!,  who,  armed  with  the 
muniments  of  war  fllched  from  the  national  government,  pre- 
«"p:tated  the  revolution  upon  the  Southern  States. 

That  we  also  recognize  the  fact  that  the  object  of  those 
leaders  is  to  establish  a  mi  itary  or  monarchical  government, 
sustained  by  an  organized  and  cemented  aristocracy,  in 
which  the  principles  of  democracy  should  be  utterly  ignored, 
its  fundamental  doctrine  of  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number"  should  be  discfirded  as  a  pestilent  and  pernicious 
dogma,  and  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  majority  of  the 
eitizens  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests;  of  a  few  slaveholders. 

That  we  further  recognize  the  fact  that,  wiih  this  intent, 
Slavery  was  made  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the  Southem 
confederacy,  sad,  in  'the  remorseless  conscription  for  their 
army,  persons  holding  twenty  slaves  are  exempt,  while  the 
aon-s'aveholders  are  made  to  bear  the  burthen  of  a  war  in- 
tended to  impoverish  and  degrade  them.  And  we  gladly 
remember  that  in  the  overthrow  of  that  bastard  confederacy, 
and  the  uprooting  of  its  corner-stone,  will  be  concerned,  not 
simply  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  the  future 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  South ;  that  in  its 
.future  resuJts  the  war  for  the  Union  will  be  one,  not  of  sub- 

inf<l+ior    but  nf  deli  VPrnT>oo.    on/1  fhof     -a    ^/i^nf-S-,    „ll   «1 


17.  liesolved^  That  in  view  of  the  recent  conduct  of  the 
British  government,  in  permitting  a  piratical  vessel  to  be 
built,  equipped,  and  manned  in  British, ports,  for  the  use  of 
the  Southern  confederates,  and  to  go  forth  under  the'Britilli 
flag,_  in  di-sregard  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  American 
minister,  accompanied  by  ample  proof  of  the  character  of 
the  vessel,  to  prey  upon  American  commerce,  and  plunder 
and  burn  defenceless  merchant  ships,  receiving  the  while 
the  hospitalities  of  British  colonial  ports,  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  recall  to  the  British  government  and  the  British  people 
the  contrast  between  such  a  violation  of  international  neu- 
trality, and  the  honorable  fidelity  and  promptness  which  the 
American  government,  from  its  foundation,  has  uniformly 
observed  toward  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  example  set  by  Washington  in  observing,  in  regard 
to  England,  the  strictest  neutrality  in  her  war  with  France; 
the  peremptory  instruction  given  by  Hamilton,  when  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasuiy,  to  the  collectors  of  our  ports  to  exer- 
cise "  the  greatest  vigilance,  care,  activity,  and  impartiality, 
in  searching  for  and  discovering  any  attempt  to  fit  out  ves- 
sels or  expeditions  in  aid  of  either  party;"  the  action  of  our 
Government,  on  the  suggestion  of  .Mr.  Hammond,  the  Brit- 
ish Minister,  in  seizing  a  vessel  that  was  being  fitted  out  as 
a  French  privateer ;  the  restoration  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  the  British  ship  "  Grange,"  taken  by  the  French  in 
American  waters ;  the  equipment  by  President  Jefferson,  in 
1805,  of  a  force  to  cruise  within  our  own  seas  and  arrest  ves- 
sels embarking  in  a  war  in  which  the  country  had  no  part, 
and  "  bring  in  the  offenders  for  trial  as  pirates;"  and  the 
prompt  fidelity  with  which  succeeding  Presidf  Hts  have  per- 
formed their  duty  in  this  regard,  especially  toward  Great 
J^ritain,  down  to  its  Canadian  rebellion  in  1833,  and  its  war 
with  Eussia  in  1854,  the  facts  of  which  are  fresh  in  their 
recollection,— complete  a  record  that  entitles  the  American 
Government  to  the  fairest  exercise,  on  the  part  of  England, 
of  the  neutrality  she  professes  in  the  pending  war  with  the 
Southern  Confederate?.  Tnat  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
aid  thus  extended  in  England  to  the  Confederate  cause, 
without  interference  by  the  government,  in  defiance  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  civilized  World,  to  a  pretended  govern- 
ment, which  boasts  as  its  corner-stone  human  slavery,  it  is 
the  sentiment  of  this  meeting  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  make  the  most  urgent  appeal  to  the 
honor  of  the  British  Government,  to  the  ju^tice  of  the 
British  courts,  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  British  people,  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  these  outrages,  and  avert  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  conflict  between  two  nations  who  should  be  united 
by  all  the  ties  that  spring  from  a  common  ancestry  and  a 
common  civillzaiion. 

V.  Resolved^  That  we  cannot  separate  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  when  av8  again  catch  the  echoes  of  cannon 
thundeiing  against  Sumter,  without  recalling,  with  swelling 
pride  and  afft?ciionate  regard,  our  brave  army  and  navy, 
wherever  gathered  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  attract  the  gaze  of  the  world  on  the  Cooper, 
the  i'appahannock,  and  the  iMiss'ssippi. 

That,  to  protect  the  rights  of  our  gallant  defenders  is  the 
grateful  duty  of  all  true  Americans;  and  that  we  heartily 
approve  the  judicious  Act  of  our  Legislature  to  secure  them 
their  privilege  of  a  vote,  while  we  leave  to  the  scorn  they 
deser\e,  those  men  recreant  to  the  first  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, who,  ready  to  abet  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
even  by  invoking  intervention  from  a  British  minister,  with 
a  base  consistency,  would  wrest  from  our  citizen-soldiers 
the  right  to  pass  upon  such  disloyal  conduct. 

Yl.  Resolved,  That,  with  the  view. of  advising  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  the  earnest  devotion  of  the  loyal  masses 
here  assembled,  and  of  their  dec'ded  views  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  war  should  be  prosecuted,  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  respectfully  addressed  to  the  Prtsident 
and  each  member  of  his  Cabinet,  to  whom,  by  acclamation, 
we  wish  God-speed  in  theirglorious  work  of  maintaining  the 
unity,  the  Ireedom,  and  the  supremacy  of  our  common 
country. 

The  reading  of  the  resolutions  was  interrupted  by 
applause,  and  tbey  were  adopted  by  acclamation, 

Mr,  Grisvvold  read,  amid  great  applause,  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  of  Gen.  Scott,  Gen.  Halleck, 
Gen.  Hooker,  Archbishop  Hughes  and  Gov,  Tod. 
The  following  is  the  letter  from  Gen.  Hooker: 

Headquarters  Arsit  op  the  Potomac,  ) 
April  9,  1863.     > 
To  Jas.  a.  Roosevelt,  Secretary  Loyal  League  : 

Sib:  Acknowiedging  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Uuited 
States,  to  be  held  at  New  York  on  the  11th  instaut,  1  have 
occasion  to  regret  that  my  ^u'ies  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
present  at  that  important  assemblage. 

Ppra>it  me,  however,  to  exprees  my  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  proposed  demonstration,  and 
to  desire  that  my  uame  may  be  placed  with  those  who  so  Jovp 
their  country,  its  Union  and  its  Constitution,  as  to  be  glad  ' 


purposes  of  counsel  and  interchange  of  thonghfc  upon  the 
jireat  national  question  of  the  day  is  one  of  the  useful  asd 
commendable  duties  of  the  times,  which  has  my  best  wishes, 
as  it  has  those  of  all  honest  and  loyal  men. 

The  army  which  I  have  the  honor  to  command  is,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  in  such  good  heart, and  in  so  excellent  a  con- 
dition that  I  am  warranted  in  pledging  it  to  a  gallant  blow  for 
the  defence  of  our  national  unity  and  integrity,  whenever  the 
enemy  shall  he  met  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

That  God  may  speed  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  popular 
liberty  everywhere,  is  the  hopeful  aspiration  of 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEFHIHOOKER, 
Major-General  Commanding. 

The  Mayor  then  said: 

I  have  now  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  a  gen- 
tleman who  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Government — 
a  distingnished.  member  of  the  Administration — a 
gentleman  of  Southern  hirth  and  Southern  associa- 
tions, but  whose  heart  beats  as  loyal  as  yours  or 
mine.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the 
Hon.  Montgomery  Blair.  [Great  applause,  and 
*'  three  cheers  lor  Blair.  "J 

SPEECH  OF  MONTGOMERY  BLAIR. 

Mr.  Blair  said:  Fellow-citizens  of  New  York, 
I  am  gratified  to  meet  so  vast  an  assemblage,  and 
to  unite  with  yoo.  in  doing  honor  to  the  glorious 
cause  which  we  have  met  here  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  support.  This,  my  friends,  is  a  most  appropriate 
occasjon  upon  which  to  renew  our  pledges  to  that 
flag  which  has  come  down  to  us  with  so  many  J^al- 
lowed  memories  associated  with  the  founders  of  this 
Government.  The  day  upon  which  an  attempt- was 
made  to  subvert  this  Government  is  a  day  to  be  re- 
membered; it  is  a  day  to  be  remembered,  and  I  hope 
with  the  treatment  which  we  are  going  to  give  the 
traitors,  that  we  will  make  it  to  be  remem- 
bered by  them  for  eternity.  [Cheers.  "  Good  !''  j 
The  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  a  struggle 
for  the  great  idea  underlymg  our  poiiticul  fabric, 
and  as  we  live  in  an  age  Vv^hen  opiuioa  is  the  great 
element  of  power,  it  is  essential  to  oar  success  that 
the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  should  be  compre- 
hended by  good  men  at  home  and  abroad.  Some 
reference  to  the  parties  to  it  may  contribute  to  eiFect 
this  object.  From  the  outset  the  oligarchic  interest 
everywhere  has  been  at  no  loss  on  wiaich  side  to 
range  itself.  Everywhere  it  has  identified  itself 
witti  the  Kebellion  because  it  battled  in  the  cause  of 
privilege  and  against  free  Government,  and  every- 
where it  has  exerlied  itself  promptly,  yet  skillfully, 
to  support  the  Eebel  cause.  Wielding  vast  power 
in  all  European  Governments,  controlling  the  whole 
foreign  press  and  some  of  our  own,  and  assuming 
from  the  first  mutterings  of  the  tempest  that  our 
ship  of  State  was  a  wreck,  as  they  had  always  pre- 
dicted it  would  be,  they  have  looked  on  only  to  find 
facts  to  sustain  a  foregone  conclusion  and  otherwise 
to  exert  all  the  power  they  could  wield  to  consum- 
mate their  wishes.  I  do  not  in  thus  speaking  of  this 
class,  and  especially  of  the  European  branch  of  it, 
wish  to  be  understood  as  impeaching  their  motives 
or  questioning  the  sincerity  of  their  conviction  that 
in  the  preservation  of  their  own  and  kindred  orders 
they  are  doing  tlie  best  for  mankind.  As  individuals, 
and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  high  sense  of  honor, 
by  courage,  truthfulness  and  other  many  qualities. 
But  these  personal  characteristics  only  serve  to  give 
more  efiect  to  a  mistaken  policy  in  antagonism  to 
freedom  and  free  government,  which  results  neces- 
sarily from  the  relation  to  society  to  which 
they'  are  born  and  bred.  They  justly  feel 
that  the  continuance  of  such  a  Government  as 
ours  saps  the  foundation  of  their  order  day  hy 
day,  and  hence,  though  we  meddle  not 
in  their  affairs  this  class  has  warred  upon  us  from 
the  day  we  set  up  our  democratic  establishment  m 
the  wilds  of  America.  For  the  most  part  this  war 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  field  of  opinion  by  writers 
hir«d  to  combat  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  human 
heart  for  liberty.  We  have  replied  only  by  contin- 
uing to  minister  to  human  happiness,  giving  free 
homes  to  tho  oppressed,  ekvatiug  the  poor  by  in- 


struction in  free  schools  and  by  having  the  Gospel 
preached  to  all  craeds.  There  was  one  point,  how- 
ever, upon  which  every  letter-writer  and  book-mak- 
ing tourist  who  catered  to  the  appetite  of  the  estab- 
lished orders  for  American  disparagement  failed  not 
to  comment  with  the  greatest  harshness.  That  was. 
that  we  tolerated  African  Slavery.  So  bitter  have 
been  these  denunciations  that  many  persons  supposed, 
when  the  war  broke  out,  that  the  English  aristo- 
crats for  once  would  have  to  be  on  the  eide  of  those 
who  were  straggling  for  free  government.  Far  from 
it.  Like  most  of  those  among  us  who  are  now  sig- 
nalizing themselves  by  denouncing  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  Conscription  act, 
&c.,  their  advocacy  of  freedom  was,  as  we  now 
see,  only  to  serve  the  cause  of  Slavery.  It  was  for 
the  freedom  we  cherished,  not  for  the  Slavery  we 
tolerated,  they  reviled  us.  See  these  proud  aristo- 
crats now,  arming  the  slave-drivers  at  Kiehmond 
wdth  iron-clad  ships  to  strike  down  Freedom,  for- 
getting even  the  insults  offered  a  few  years  since  by 
their  present  allies,  the  Richmond  snobbery,  to  the 
heir  apparent  of  the  English  crown!  But  do  not 
suppose  that  by  pointing  to  the  evidences  of  sym- 
pathy and  alliance  between  these  domestic  and  for- 
eign fo&s  of  free  government,  I  seek  to  stir  you  to 
wrath  against  England.  Far  from  it;  for  while  it 
is  true  that  in  all  essentials  the  British  peer  and 
our  vulgar  Masons  and  Slidells  and  the  silly 
women  who  insult  Union  soldiers  are  the 
same  order  of  people,  differing  only  in  cul- 
tivation and  external  circumstances,  but  agreeing 
in  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  having  no  faith 
in  hunianity;  yet  you  must  remember  that  these 
worldlings  do  not  rule  either  in  England  or  America. 
Despite  of  their  oppoHition,  Slavery  was  struck 
down  in  the  British  realm,  and  despite  of  them  the 
great  Ee public  will  be  saved,  and  the  slave  machin- 
ery applied  to  subvert  it  destroyed.  I  feel  assared 
of  this,  because  not  only  our  own  people,  but  the 
people  of  Europe,  are  beginning  to  understand, 
what  I  have  said  the  aristocrats  everywhere  have 
understood  from  the  first,  that  this  is  a  battle  for  com- 
mon people  throughout  the  world,  and  that  they 
now  are,  or  soon  will  be,  ready  to  make  common 
cause  for  freedom  against  the  wide -spread  conspiracy 
of  aristocrats  to  destroy  it.  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Lyons  tells  his  Government  that  our  "Democratic 
leaders' '  came  stealthily  to  him  and  made  known 
their  wish  and  purpose  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
even  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  Southern  States 
altogether,''  but  "  that  it  was  not  thought  prudent 
to  avow  this  desire,  and  that  some  hints  of  it, 
dropped  before  the  elections,  were  so  ill  received, 
that  a  strong  declaration  in  tbe  contrary  sense  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Democratic  leaders." 
Lord  Lyons  furtner  states  that  these  Democratic 
"leaders"  thought  "that  the  offer  of  mediation,  if 
made  to  a  Radical  Administration,  would  be  rejected 
— that  if  made  at  an  unpropitious  moment,  it  might 
increase  the  virulence  with  which  the  war  is  prose* 
cuted.  If  their  own  party  were  in  power,  or  virtu- 
ally controlled  the  "Administration,  they  would 
rather,  if  possible,  obtain  an  armistice  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  Governments;  but  they  would  be 
disposed  to  accept  an  offer  of  mediation,  if  it 
appeared  to  be  the  only  means  of  put.ting 
a  '  stop  to  hostilities.  They  would  deske 
that  the  offer  should  come  from  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  conjointly;  and,  in  particular,  that 
as  little  prominence  as  possible  should  be  given  to 
Great  Britain."  This  is  the  sum  of  his  lordship's 
revelations,  and  if  it  were  not  that  he  entirely  mis- 
takes the  character  and  influence  of  his  men  they 
might  be  ominous  of  the  result  which  he  and  the 
British  Ministry  so  confidently  predict  and  devoutly 
wish.  If  the  *'  chiefs  "  whom  he  describes  as 
"  calling  loudly  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  reproaching  the  Government  with 
slackness  as  well  as  witn  want  of  success  in  itg 
military  measures,"  but  telling  him  that  it  was  their  - 
wish  *'  to  put  an  end  to  iii  at  the  risk  of  losing  the 
Soathern  States  altogether,"  were  really  as  able  as 


he  supposes  they  are  to  bring  the  true  Democracy  of 
the  North  to  adopt  the  plans  of  the  Secessionists  for 
the  extension  of  Slavery  to  make  it  the  foundation 
of  the  political  institutions  of  the  country,  or  to 
assent  to  the  division  of  the  country — resigning  one 
half  of  ic  to  Slavery — then,  indeed,  might  tue  enemies 
of  popular  government  indulge  their  fond  hope  that 
the  bright  prospects  which  opened  on  the  birthday 
of  free  institutions  in  the  New  World,  and  have  at'- 
tended  its  progress  to  this  hour,  would  saon  close. 
But  it  is  apparent  even  from  the  narrative  of  the 
worthy  and  truly  honorable  representative  of 
England,  that  "  the  leaders  "  who  conferred  with 
him  were  conscious  that  they  could  not  lead  iheir 
party  to  saiiCtion  their  purposes,  that  they  were 
forced  to  disavow  them,  and  advised  postponement 
of  the  offer  of  mediation  till  tkey  should  come  into 
power,  which  they  only  hoped  to  secure  by  "  calling 
loudly  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecation  of  the  war, 
and  reproaching  the  Government  with  slackness  as 
well  as  with  want  of  success  in  its  military  meas- 
ures !"  But  the  immense  popular  assemblies  which 
have  everywhere  denounced  meaiation  of  any  sort 
show  that  no  suiih  jugglery  would  avail.  The  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  this  great 
commonwealth  attended  the  vast  meeting  of  the  6th 
of  March.  They  are  here  again  to-night.  They 
unite  in  council  with  tbe  members  of  the  Kepublican 
party,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  old  Whig  party,  with 
those  of  the  original  Anti-Slavery  party,  with  the 
American  party,  peculiarly  jealous  of  foreign  influ- 
^ence,  and  with  those  of  other  strong  classes  which 
embrace  with  a  sort  of  kindred  sympathy  the  natural- 
ized citizens  of  all  Europe  as  brothers  enlraucbised 
from  feudal  fetters,  and  rising  here  to  usefulness  and 
influence  as  the  equals  of  the  native  born  freeman. 
Every  party  and  every  class  by  whom  free  institu- 
tions are  held  dear  in  this  country,  merging  all  minor 
differences  of  opinion,  are  gathering  in  every  quarter 
to  devise  measures  to  restore  the  nationality,  secure 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  and  to  give  effect  to 
these,  the  shouts  of  battle  from  a  million  of  brave 
men  are  heard  by  land  and  sea.  They  see  the  feudal 
lords  who  hold  'the  slaves  in  the  South  in  bondage, 
to  raise  the  commodities  on  which  the  laborers  of  the 
feudal  lords  in  Europe  are  to  exhaust  their  energies 
to  exalt  their  privileged  orders,  are  supported  by 
such  orders  because  of  a  common  interest  in  the  en- 
slavement of  mankind.  And  if  the  vassalage  which 
holds  the  black  race  as  mere  animated  maciiines,  and 
is  rapidly  reducing  the  poor  whites  of  the  South  to 
a  dependence  and  saffering,  rendering  the  fate  of  the 
slave  of  a  kind  master  enviable — if  such  vassalage 
is  to  be  upheld  by  the  great  modern  dynasties  abroad, 
combining  their  military  power  to  give  support  to 
the  despotic  principle  in  a  nation  separated  from 
them  by  the  ocean,  bow  long  will  it  be  before 
such  armed  usurpation  here  will,  by  its 
reactionary  force,  recover  the  arbitrary  power 
that  belonged  to  the  age  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
Tudors,  and  of  that  horde  of  feudal  proprietors  who 
monopolized  the  soil,  holding  the  people  as  serfs  ap- 
purtenant to  the  domain  of  mapters,  rising  as  a  su- 
perstructure of  oppfeasion  through  grades  from  ba- 
rons, counts,  dukes,  princes,  kings,  and  emperors  to 
autocrats?  Our  Southern  chivalry,  which  but  a 
generation  back  signed  our  Magna'Oharta  of  liberty 
and  equality,  in  the  course  of  one  lifetime,  by  the 
indoctrination  of  tne  Slave  system,  working  on  one 
poor  oppressed  caste,  are  already  prepared  to  join 
the  Holy  Alliance  abroad  in  making  a  partition  of 
this  continent  and  setting  up  dynasties  deriving  their 
type  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  they  have  an 
improved  feature  on  the  old  feudal  system,  tending 
to  reinvigorate  it.  In  that  State  which  led  off  in 
the  assault  upon  the  Union,  the  ownership  of  ten 
slaves,  or  an  equivalent,  was  an  essential  qualifica- 
tion for  a  legislator.  Carrying  out  this  principle, 
the  Confederate  Congress  Das  decreed  that  twenty 
slaves  shall  exempt  the  master  from  military  ser- 
/ice.  This  will  operate  as  a  premium  for  muUiply- 
ing  slaves  and  divide  the  community  into  two  great 
otoes,  the  producers  and  the  soldiery;  creating   a 


military  government,  one  portion  of  the  people  to 
tight,  the  other  to  feed  the  fighters.  The  starveling 
whites  not  suited  to  war  and  not  subjected  as  sol- 
diers will  become  slaves  to  the  owners  of  estates  on 
whom  they  must  depenU.  That  the  crowned  beads 
of  Europe,  who  are  invited  to  make  the  political 
constitutions  of  this  continent,  as  well  as  its  cotton, 
their  concern,  should  have  a  disposition  to  admit 
States  into  the  Holy  Alliance  which  gives  such 
earnest  of  hostility  to  free  government,  is  not  un- 
natural. But  what  will  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  the  European  population  think  of 
this  combination  with  slaveholders  to  extir- 
pate liberty  in  America  ?  Tne  organs  of  the 
privileged  orders  in  Great  Britain,  the  Quarterly 
Review,  The  Times ^  &c.,  already  congratulated 
their  patrons  on  the  fact  that  liebellion  here  has  ar- 
rested Eeform  in  England.  They  proclaim  that 
Lords  Palmerston  and  Euseell  reached  their  power 
in  England  by  pledges  of  reform,  and  now  they  re- 
joice that  the  Rebellion  has  exonerated  them  "from 
their  oblio[ation  !  They  would  now,  for  the  third 
time,  attempt  to  crush  the  free  principles  which, 
nurtured  here  beyond  the  reach  of  despotic  coali- 
tions, has  attained  a  prosperity,  spreading  an  influ- 
ence back  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  reforming 
their  Government  and  elevating  their  people;  and 
it  is  in  the  interest  ot  the  selfish  few  that  the  pro- 
gress of  nations  in  reform,  in  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, is  to  be  arrested.  Is  it  possible  that  a  great 
war,  waged  by  the  potentates  of  Europe,  in  alliance 
with  tne  slave  system  propagated  in  the  South, 
against  the  Free  States  of  America,  will  be  cordially 
supported  by  the  substantial,  intelligent  body  of  the 
European  populations  1  Can  Lord  Lyons  persuade 
himself  or  them  that  there  are  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  Free  States  capable  of  drawing  the  Demo- 
cratic masses  to  join  foreign  powers  in  mediating  a 
peace  dividing  the  empire  of  free  government  on 
this  continent  with  Slavery,  European  sovereigns 
to  hold  the  balance  of  the  continent  1  No  patriot, 
no  honest  man  of  auy  party,  no  Democrat  of 
influence  with  a  party  which  has  never  been 
wanting  to  the  country  when  its  fortunes  hung 
upon  the  scale  of  battle,  could  have  made 
the  questions  which  were  submitted  to  Lord  Lyons. 
Davis,  Benjamin,  Floyd  and  Toombs  call  them- 
selves Democrats.  Their  emissaries  in  Europe, 
SUdell,  Sanders  and  Mason,  call  themselves  Demo- 
crats. Their  creatures  in  the  Free  States,  Buchanan, 
Toucey,  and  the  subaltern  traitors  associated  with 
them,  spared  by  the  clemency  of  the  Administration, 
call  themselves  Democrats.  But  these  men  in  the 
North  are  only  so  many  men  on  gibbets.  The  real 
Democrats  everywhere  are  with  the  real  Republicans, 
in  arms  for  tHeir  country  and  its  Constitution.  It  is 
not  the  interest  of  nations  to  destroy  each  other,  and 
1  hope  no  nation  will  interpose  in  any  way  to  coun- 
tenance the  treason  which  has  no  object  but  the 
overthrow  of  republican  institutions.  The  only 
effect  would  be  to  embitter  and  prolong  the  strife. 
England  especially,  which  has  some  consciousness  of 
the  value  of  such  institutions,  and  has  evinced  a  full 
sense  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  slave  power  now  seek- 
ing her  help  to  sacrifice  them  here,  wilL  I  doubt  not, 
recoil  from  the  leprous  touch.  There  was  a  time, 
indeed,  when  even  that  very  class  of  Englishmen 
who  would  now  see  the  Great  Republic  fall  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  looked  toward  it  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings.  It  was  when  they  apprehended  in- 
vasion from  France.  Then  the  Free  States  of  this 
continent,  proud  of  their  race  and  of  the  inspiration, 
responded  to  the  patriotic  heart  of  Britain.  They 
did  not  intend  to  be  passive  while  ''  the  Latin  race'*' 
established  their  ascendancy  in  the  fatherland. 
At  that  dread  crisis  English  statesmen  recognized 
the  value  of  this  kindred  sympathy,  and  honored 
the  magnanimity  which,  forgetting  the  oppression 
dealt  to  us  as  an  infant  people  aspiring  to  equality 
with  their  brethren  beyond  the  Atlantic — remember- 
ing only  the  glory  of  a  common  lineage,  language, 
and  jliterature — tfiey  felt,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
mutual  abhorrence  of  Slavery  iu  whatever  form  im- 


posed,  would  induce  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  common  cause  with  England  against 
any  attempt  to  invade  or  enslave  her.  Bat  now  that 
their  apprehensions  of  danger  from  across  the  Chan- 
nel are  for  the  time  allayed,  and  they  feel  no  present 
need  of  help,  the  feeling  for  America,  which  for  a 
moment  expanded  tbe  hearts  even  of  the  English 
iordlings,  has  passed  away.  They  have  become  as 
earnest  as  in  '76  to  overthrow  our  Government,  and 
are  co-operating  with  the  Rebels,  as  with  the  Tories, 
in  every  possible  way  short  of  declared  war,  and 
have  clearly  evinced  their  disposition  to  take  even 
that  step  w'benever  we  will  give  them  a  pretext  for 
it  which  will  carry  the  people  of  England  with 
Dhem.  We  cannot  therefore  be  too  careful  not  to 
furnish  the  desired  pretext,  especially  when  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America  are  awakening 
to  their  interest  in  this  struggle.  We  had  better 
suffer  for  a  time  from  the  pirates  set  afloat  in  En- 
gland, and  harbored  and  provisioned  in  their  West 
India  possessions,  to  devastata  our  commerce,  to 
enable  the  English  nation  to  put  a  stop  to  these  out- 
rages. I  have  confidence  that  they  will  do  it,  and  I 
much  prefer  the  mode  adopted  by  the  real  noblemen 
of  New  York  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  real  nobility 
of  England — ^the  men  who  love  truth  and  justice— 
to  whom  alone  she  owes  her  greatness  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth — to  that  proposed  by 
my  friend,  General  Butler.  To  send  the 
starving  poor  of  England  cargoes  of  food,  while 
her  aristocrats  are  turning  loose  upon  us  piratical 
t^^ssels,  tells  more  than  words  can  express  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  struggle  and  who  are  allies  in  it.  I  will 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  mediating  leaders  who 
visited  the  British  Minister  in  November  are  not 
among  those  who,  while  exhibiting  such  mupificence 
toward  his  countrymen,  were  lavishing  millions  to 
sustain  free  government,  although  most  of  them  are 
Democrats.  Tbe  Rebellion  here,  this  reactionary 
measure  against  free  govern  ment,  reacts  across  the 
water,  stops  all  progress,  ^11  beneficence  and  reform 
for  the  people  of  Europe.  That  is  the  nature  of  this 
contest.  You  cannot,  therefore,  if  you  love  your- 
selves, your  rights,  and  the  rights  of  those  whom 
you  are  to  leave  behind  you,  if  you  love  your 
brothers  in  fatherland,  and  wish  to  have  an  asylum 
for  them,  and  to  extend  the  principles  of  liberty  in 
the  old  continent,  you  cannot  but  stand  up  for  the 
Government  you  have  installed  here,  regardless  for 
the  moment  of  whom  you  have  placed  in  power. 
I  am  a  member,  as  my  friend  said,  of  the  existing 
Government,  and  I  say  to  you  here,  although  its 
measures  may  not  meet  the  approval  of  some  of 
you,  yet,  rely  upon  it,  ^ou  have  as  honest  a  man  as 
ever  God  made  installed  in  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Mag- 
istrate. [Loud  applause.]  We  have  a  man  from  the 
people,  like  many  of  those  I  see  before  me,  having 
a  heart  sympathetic  for  the  masses,  a  man  working 
his  way  from  an  humble  and  obscure  position  up  to 
the  elevated  position  that  he  now  fills,  and,  of 
course,  he  feels,  and  feels  deeply,  as  one  of  you,  the 
nature  of  tbe  struggle  that  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  paint.  You  must  support  him,  my  friends.  It  is 
your  cause;  not  his.  [Three  cheers  for  the  Presi- 
dent.] Thanking  you  again,  my  friends,  for  the  cor- 
diality and  kindnees  with  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  receive  me,  I  give  way  to  'others  who  can  add 
much  to  what  I  have  said,  and  say  it  better.  [Pro- 
longed cheers.] 

Calls  for  "Butler"  and  "  Fremont." 

John  Austin  Stevens,  jr.,  read  the  letter  from 
Secretary  Chase.  It  was  received  with  frequent  ap- 
plause. 

Loud  calls  for  *•  Fremont." 

Mayor  Opdyke— Gentlemen,  I  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  distinguished  and 
eloquent  representative  in  Congress  from  a  sjster 
State,  a  gentleman  who  has  stood  by  the  Govern- 
ment manfully  and  fearlessly;  I  introduce  to  you 
Judge  Kelley  of  Philadelphia.  [Loud  applause.] 


SPEECH  OF   THE  HON.   W.   D.   KELLEY. 

Judge  Kelley  said:  In  the  name  of  uncondii 
tional  loyalty  to  the  Constitution,  Philadelphia 
greets  New  York.  [Cheers.]  In  the  name  of  th^ 
unity  of  that  country,  founded  by  the  original  of  that 
grand  monument  [the  statue  of  Washington  was  im-i 
mediately  in  front  of  the  stand],  the  Keystone  sendfi 
greeting  to  the  Empire  State.  [Applause.]  And  tlfis 
after  two  years  of  war — ^two  years  of  war !  We  oi 
Pennsylvania  have  tears  for  the  dead,  sympathy  foi 
the  mangled  and  the  bereaved,  but  these  are  for  oui 
individual  hearts,  our  private  circles;  for  our  country 
we  have  but  pride  and  devotion  [cheering  "  Goodj 
good"];  two  years  of  war  in  which  the  Ruler  ol 
Providence  has  more  clearly  than  ever  before  m 
history,  demonstrated  how  from  seeming  evil  He  ia 
edacing  good,  how  within  His  purposes  it  is  to  mak^ 
the  folly  and  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him 
[cheers];  two  years  in  which  the  American 
people  have  made  more  of  glorious  history 
than    ever  was   made   before    in    the    same  brief 

Seriod.  O,  my  countrymen,  look  back  over  that 
ttle  period  of  two  years  and  remember  when  in  the 
first  wild  outburst  of  wounded  and  indignant  patriot^ 
ism  you  gathered  to  this  square.  Your  country  was 
bankrupt ;  you  could  not  borrow  at  one  per  cent  a 
month  the  little  sum  of  $5,OOD,000;  your  navy  lay  in 
Southern  yards  in  ordinary,  upon  the  distant  coast 
of  Africa  or  in  the  far  Pacific ;  your  army  was  on  th« 
frontiers  of  Texas,  in  New  Mexico,  in  the  far  Terri- 
tory of  Washington,  everywhere  but  where  your 
Government  could  command  it ;  your  arsenals 
emptied  alike  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  accouter* 
ments;  an  enemy,  strengthened  by  your  navy  and 
by  your  military  resources,  had  fired  upon  your  flag 
and  threatened  to  unfurl  from  the  dome  of  your 
capitol  a  foreign  banner,  but  the  heart  of  America 
did  not  tremble,  and  two  years  of  war,  even  disasters, 
has  not  chilled  or  bated  our  patriotism.  [Cheers, 
**  No,  no."]  We  are  here  to-day  to  say  that  no  star 
must  be  stricken  from  our  flag  ["  Never"] ;  no  acre 
of  our  country  surrendered  if  it  takes  from  our 
lockers  the  last  dollar  and  from  our  hearth-sides  the 
last  able-bodied  boy.  [Cheers,  "  Hurrah."]  Thes« 
are  the  sentiments  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  am  glad 
you  respond  to  them  with  such  fervor.  We  behold  all 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  war;  we  have  made  a 
navy ;  we  have  made  an  army  such  as  the  ev«  of  God 
never  beheld  before  upon  this  planet ;  we  have  con- 
quered in  two  years  well-nigh  400,000  square  miles 
of  territory.  [*'  Good  !  good !"]  We  have  not  bor- 
rowed of  England  or  the  Continent,  or  any  foreign 
man  or  nation,  one  picayune  toward  bearing  the  ex- 
pense. [Applause.]  Oh,  my  friends,  this  is  a  proud 
day.  We  had  demonstrated,  before  Rebel  hands 
desecrated  our  flag,  the  beneficence  of  republican 
institutions.  In  eighty  short  years  we  had  con- 
quered a  Continent.  Yes,  our  flag  floated  on  yon 
Eastern  promontories  in  the  broad  blaze  of  the  noon- 
day sun,  while  there  on  our  golden  sands,  the  morn- 
iQg  dawn  just  tipped  its  stars,  and  all  was  ours, 
and  civilization  was  blooming  over  all.  We  had 
demonstrated  the  capacity  of  man  for  self-govern- 
ment and  of  popular  institutions,  raised  the  poor  emi- 
grant and  his  children  to  the  full  stature  of  manhood 
and  to  all  the  powers  and  rights  of  citizenship,  nay, 
to  the  capacity  not  only  to  enjoy,  but  to  exercise 
them  all.  [Cheers,  j  The  potentates  of  Europe  had 
seen  the  peasant  and  the  laborer  expand  into  the 
citizen  and  the  capitalist;  they  had  seen 
from  the  humblest  walks  of  life  the  man 
of  honor,  wealth,  and  distinction  fpring. 
Eighty  years  had  served  to  demonstrate  thiB. 
But,  was  their  sneer — a  good  Government  for  peace, 
yet  no  Government  for  war.  la  it  not  a  Govern- 
ment for  war  ?  When  Congress  passed  what  the 
Copperheads  call  the  Conscription  bill,  and  served 
notice  upon  France  and  England  that  every  man 
who  had  not  depending  upon  him,  and  him  alone, 
aged  parents  or  tender  cbilaood,  should  be  called  to 


the  field,  they  concluded  that  all  Europe  in  alliance 
would  not  do  to  meet  the  American  people  under 
that    Government  which  was  not  good  for  war. 
[Cheers.]      So  good  for  war  that,  while  we  go  on  to 
conquer  those  who  are  armed  with  our  resources, 
we  hold  the  envious  aristocraoy  of  Europe  in  check, 
and  dare  them  to  do  their  worst  [cheers],  and  dare 
them  so  defiantly,  that  I  refer  you  to  the  New  York 
papers  of  the  day  for  the  altered  opinion  of  Lord 
JWhn  Russell,  as  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
[Cheers.    "  Give  ib  to  him  !"  ''  Bully  !"]    Bully  for 
the  American  people.      [Cheers.]     Bully  for  those 
institutions    ["  Bully  for  Kelley"]   that  open  the 
school-house  for  the  poor  child,   and  give  a  just  re- 
turn for  all  the  labor  that  he  or  bis  parents  perform. 
What  is  this  war  1  What  is  it  about  ?  Between  whom 
18  it,  men  of  New  York?  ["Three  cheers  for  Kelley."] 
No,  do  not  cheer  so  insignificant  a  beiDg;  keep  quiet, 
and  hear  him.    Is  it  between  political  parties  ?    No ; 
here  on  tnis  stand  are  men  of  all  parties.    I  do  not 
know  what  party  I  belong  to.     I  was  fool  or  Mncer 
enough  to  hasten  home  in  1852  to  vote  for  Frank 
Pierce,  and  eince  then  I  have  been  fighting  for  free- 
dom and  civilization  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party.    [Cheers;  ''  Good."]      No,  my  ftiends,  not 
between  poiiticul  parties ;  nor  is  it  between  contend- 
ing States.      The  line  seems  to  divide  States,  but 
take  the  exception.    East  Tennessee  and  West  Vir- 
ginia  are   loyal   as   New  York    or   Pennsylvania 
["Good,  good"],  though  one  of  them  lies  south  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  other  has  been  held  by  Eastern 
Virginia,  as  Russia  holds  Poland,  or  as  England  has 
held  Ireland.  [Cheers.]  Yet  they  are  loyal.  It  is  a  war 
between  two   orders  of  civilizatiou'^tbe   order  of 
civilization  which  we  enjoy,  which  opens  a  school- 
house  to  every  child  coming  iuto  the  commonwealth 
by  birth  or  emigration ;  Vv^bich  gives  to  the  eon  of  the 
poorest  laborer.whether  of  native  or  foreign  birfch,the 
masteiy  of  the  Erglisih  language,  the  art  of  writing 
and  of  figures,  and  enables  him  lo  go  forth  and  arm 
himself  with  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  power  to 
contend  with  the  world  and  get  a  fair  day's  wages 
for  a  fair  day's  work.    The  other  order  of  civiliza- 
tion ia  one  which  holds  that  capital  should  own  its 
!^bor;  that  laboring  men  and  women  should  be  held 
for  sale  and  purchase  like  cattle  in  the  stall  or  upon 
the  shambles.    And,  my  friends,  do  not  let  us  blink 
the  question.    The  taking  of  Fort  Sumter,  the  tak- 
ing of  Vicksburg,  will  not  settle  the  war.    One  or 
the  other  of  these  orders  of  civilization  must  be  vic- 
torious, triumphant  over  the  whole  land  before  you 
can  have  peace.     [Cheers.      ''That's    the    tails."] 
You  have  heard  from  Secretary  Chase.    Like  him, 
I  am  for  letting  the  darkey  in.    I  do  not  think  he  is 
a  bit  better  than  I  or  you,  and  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  do  picket  duty  in  the  swamps  as  well  as 
I  or  my  son.    I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not  work 
for  us  as  ably  as  he  worked  for  his  enemy,  aod  I  am 
for  letting  him  in,  and  letting  him,  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  win  his  way  to'  freedom  by  proving  on  the 
bloody  field  the  power  of  his  manhood.     [**  Bravo." 
Applause.]    This  we  have  to  do.    This  we  will  do. 
And   having  done  it,  we   will— having  sunk  the 
traitors,  from  Fernando  up  or  down,  whichever  it 
might  be— [laughter  and  applause] — we  will  have 
sunk  them  deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded ;  we 
will  have  so  squelched  treason  that  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  to  the  latest  generation  will 
never  fear  another  ci^il  war.    We  will  have  peace 
with  England  and  with  France,  and,  what  is  more, 
we  will  Have  demonstrated  to  the  world  the  power 
as  well  as  the  beneficence  of  republican  institutions  j 
we  will  have  shown  the  world  that  that  Conetitution 
framed  under  his  [pointing  to  the  statue  of  Washiog- 
ton]   wise  auspices  is  not  only  beneficent  over  a 
young  and  peaceful  people,  but  is  a  fit  canopy — I  say 
is  a  fit  canopy  for  a  continent.    [Loud  and  prolonged 
applause,  and  three  cheers  for  Kelley  ] 
Loud  calls  for  "  Fremont." 

The  Mayor,  amid  loud  applause,  introduced  Brig.- 
Gen.  Crawford  of  Penn.,  one  of  the  defenders  of 
T!*f\rt  «nmter  under  Maior  Anderson. 


Brewster,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia;  Col.  Stewait  L. 
Woodford,  Col.  Taylor,  and  ex-Councilman  Horatio 
N.  Wild ;  and  an  ode  was  read  by  William  Ross 
Wallace;  after  which,  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
falling,  the  Mayor  adjourned  the  meeting,  with  loud 
cheers  for  the  Union  and  the  Slar-Spangled  Banner,. 


ADDEESS  BY  FEANOIS  LIEBEE, 

CHAIRMAN   ON  THE  COUNCIL'S  COMMITTEE  ON 
ADDEESSES. 

Head  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Loyal  NationalLe ague, 
by  their  request,  in  Union  Square,  New  Yorky 
on  the  nth  of  April,  1863. 

It  is  just  and  wise/that  men  engaged  in  'a, 
great  and  arduous  cause  should  profe&s  anew,, 
from  time  to  time,  their  faith,  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  one  another,  to  stand  by  their  cause  to- 
the  last  extremity,  even  at  the  saciifice  of  all 
they  have  and  all  that  God  has  given  them- — 
their  wealth,  their  blood,  and  their  children's 
blood.  We  solemnly  pledge  all, this  to  our  cause^ 
for  it  is  the  cause  of  our  country  and  her  noble 
history,  of  freedom,  and  justice,  and  truth — it  is 
the  cause  of  all  we  hold  dearest  on  this  earth  r 
we  profess  and  pledge  this — plainly,  broadly, 
openly,  in  the  cheering  time  of  success,  and  most 
fervently  in  the  day  of  trial  and  reverses. 

We  recollect  how,  two  years  ago,  when  reck- 
less arrogance  attacked  Fort  Sumter,  the  response 
to  that  boom  of  treasonable  cannon  was  read,  in 
our  city,  in  the  ilag  of  our  country — waving  from 
every  steeply  and  school-house,  from  City  Hall 
and  court  house,  from  every  'shop  window  and 
market-stall,  and  fluttering  in  the  hand  of  every: 
child  and  on  the  head-gear  of  every  horse  in  the 
busy  street.  Two  years  have  passed;  uncounted 
sacrifices  have  been  made — sacrifices  of  wealthy 
of  blood,  and  limb,  and  life — of  friendship  and 
brotherhood,  of  endeared  and  hallowed  pursuits 
and  sacred  ties — and  still  the  civil  war  is  raging 
in  bitterness  and  heart-burning — still  we  make 
the  same  profession,  and  still  we  pledge  ourselves 
firmly  to  hold  on  to  our  cause  and  persevere  in 
the  struggle  into  which  unrighteous  men,  be- 
wildered by  pride  and  stimulated  by  bitter 
hatred,  have  plunged  us. 

We  profess  ourselves  to  be  loyal  citizens  of 
these  United  States ;  and  by  loyalty  we  mean  a 
candid  and  loving  devotion  to  the  object  to 
which  a  loyal  man — a  loyal  husband,  a  loyal 
friend,,  a  loyal  citizen — devotes  himself.  We  es- 
chew the  attenuated  argument  derived  by  trifling 
scholars  from  meagre  etymology.  We  take  the 
core  and  substance  of  this  weighty  word,  and 
pledge  ourselves  that  we  will  loyally — not  merely 
outwardly  and  formally,  according  to  the  letteiv 
but  fervently  and  according  to  the  spirit — adhere 
to  our  country,  to  her  institutions,  to  freedom, 
and  her  power,  and  to  that  great  institution, 
called  the  government  of  our  country,  founded 
by  our  fathers,  and  loved  by  their  sons  and  by 
all  right-minded  men  who  have  become  citizens 
of  this  land  by  choice  and  not  by  birth — who 
have  wedded  this  country  in  the  maturity  of 
their  age  as  verily  their  own.  We  pledge  our- 
selves as  national  men  devoted  to  the  nationality 
of  this  great  people.  No  government  can  wholly 
dispense  with  loyalty,  except  the  fiercest  despot- 


-ernment,  and  most  of  all  a  republic  beset  by 
open  rebellion  and  insidious  treason.  Loyalty  is 
pre-eminently  a  civic  virtue  in  a  free  country. 
It  is  patriotism  cast  in  the  graceful  mold  of 
candid  devotion  to  the  harmless  government  of 
an  unshackled  nation. 

In  pledging  ourselves  thus  we  know  of  no  party. 
Parties  are  unavoidable  in  free  countries,  and  may 
be  useful  if  they  acknowledge  the  country  far 
above  themselves  and  remaia  within  the  sanctity 
of  the  fundamental  law  which  protects  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty  prepared  for  all  within  its  sacred 
domain.  But  Party  has  no  meaning  in  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  higbest  and  tlie  com- 
mon relations  of  huoaan  life.  When  we  are  ail- 
ing, we  do  not  take  medicine  by  party  prescrip- 
tion. We  do  not  build  ships  by  party  measure- 
ment ;  we  do  not  pray  for  our  daily  bread  by 
party  distinctions ;  we  do  not  take  our  chosen 
ones  to  our  bosoms  by  party  demarcations,  nor 
^o  we  eat  or  drink,  sleep  or  wake,  as  partisans. 
We  do  not  enjoy  the  flowers  of  spring,  nor  do 
we  harvest  the  grain,  by  party  lines.  We  do  not 
incur  punishments  for  infractions  of  the  com- 
mandments according  to  party  creeds ;  and  we 
do  not,  we  must  not,  love  and  defend  our  country 
^nd  our  liberty,  dear  to  us  as  part  and  portion 
of  our  very  selves,  according  to  party  rules  and 
divisions.  Woe  to  him  who  does.  When  a  house 
is  on  fire,  and  a  mother  with  her  child  cries  for 
help  at  the  window  above,  shall  the  firemen  at 
the  engine  be  allowed  to  trifle  away  the  precious 
time  in  party  bickerings,  or  is  then  the  only 
word — "  Water  !  pump  away  ;  up  with  the  lad- 
der I" 

Let  us  not  be  like  the  Byzantines,  those 
'Wretches  who  quarreled  about  contemptible 
party  refinements,  theological  though  they  were, 
while  the  truculent  Mussulman  was  steadily 
drawing  nearer — nay,  some  of  whom  would  even 
go  to  the  lord  of  the  crescent,  and  with  a  craven 
heart  would  beg  for  a  pittance  of  the  spoil,  so 
that  they  would  be  spared,  and  could  vent  their 
party  hatred  against  their  kin  in  blood,  and 
fellows  in  religion. 

We  know  of  no  party  in  our  present  troubles  ; 
-the  word  is  here  an  eYnpty  word.  The  only  line 
which  divides  the  people  of  the  north  runs  be- 
tween the  mass  of  loyal  men,  who  stand  by  their 
country,  no  matter  to  what  place  of  political 
meeting  they  were  used  to  resort,  or  with  what 
accent  th€*y  utter  the  language  of  the  land,  or 
what  religion  they  profess,  or  what  sentiments 
they  BMy  have  uttered  in  the  excitement  of 
former  discussions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  keep  outside  of  that 
line — triiltors  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of 
need,  or  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  misled 
•by  shallow  names,  and  by  reminiscences  which 
•cling  around  those  names  from  bygone  days, 
finding  no  application  in  a  time  which  asks  for 
■things  more  sterling  than  names,  theories,  or 
platforms. 

If  an  alien  enemy  were  to  land  his  hosts  on 
your  shores,  would  you  fly  to  your  arms  and 
ring  the  tocsin  because  your  country  is  in  danger, 
or  would  you  meditatively  look  at  your  sword 
and  gun,  and  spend  your  time  in  pondering 
whether  the  administration  in  power,  which 
must  and  can  alone  direct  the  defence  of  your 
hearths,  has  a  right  to  be  styled  by  this  or  that 


your  assistance,  and  ;will  appoint  some  of  your 
party  to  posts  of  honor  or  comfortable  emoluj 
ments?  And  will  any  one  now  lose  his  time! 
and  fair  name  as  an  honest  and  brave  citizen^ 
when  no  foreigner,  indeed,  threatens  your  coun- 
try, at  least  not  directly,  but  far  more,  when  a 
heedless  host  of  law-defying  men,  heaping  upon 
you  the  vilest  vituperation  that  men  who  do  nofe 
leave  behind  them  the  ingenuity  of  civilization 
when  they  relapse  into  barbarism,  can  invent — 
when  this  host  threatens  to  sunder  your  country 
and  cleave  your  very  history  in  twain,  to  deprive 
you  of  your  rivers  which  God  has  given  you,  to 
extinguish  your  nationality,  to  bn^eak  down  your 
liberty,  and  to  make  that  land,  which  the  dis-- 
tributor  of  our  sphere's  geography  has  placed 
between  the  old  and  older  world  as  the  greatest 
link  of  that  civilization  which  is  destined  to  en-i 
circle  the  globe — to  make  that  land  the  hot-bed: 
of  angry,  petty  powers,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
as  they  quarrel  and  fight,  and  quarreling  and 
fighting  more  angrily  as  they  sink  deeper  2  It  is, 
the  very  thing  your  foreign  enemies  desire  and 
have  long  desired.  When  nullification  threaten- 
ed to  bring  about  secession — and  the  term  seces- 
sion was  used  at  that  early  period — foreign 
journals  stated  in  distinct  words  that  England 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  contest ;  for  nullifi- 
cation might  bring  on  secession,  and  secession 
would  cause  a  general  disruption — an  occurrence 
which  would  redound  to  the  essential  benefit  of 
Grreat  Britain. 

But  the  traitors  of  the  North,  who  have  been 
so  aptly  called  adders  or  copperheads — striking 
as  these  'reptiles  do  more  secretly  and  deadly 
even  than  the  rattlesnake,  which  has  some  chiv- 
alry, at  least,  in  its  tail— believe,  or  pretend  to 
believe,  that  no  fragmentary  disruption  would 
follow  a  division  of  our  country  into  North  and 
South,  and  advocate  a  compromise  by  which 
they  pretend  to  believe  that  the  two  portions 
may  possibly  be  reunited  after  a  provisional 
division,  as  our  peddlers  putty  some  broken  china 
cup. 

As  to  the  first,  that  we  might  pleasantly  divide 
into  two  comfortable  portions,  we  prefer  being 
guided  by  the  experience  of  all  history,  to  fol- 
lowing the  traitors  in  their  teachings.  We  will 
not  hear  of  it.  We  live  in  an  age  when  the 
word  is  nationalization,  not  denationalization; 
when  fair  Italy  has  risen,  like  a  new-born  god- 
dess, out  of  the  foaming  waves  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. All  destruction  is  quick  and  easy;  all 
growth  and  formation  is  slow  and  toilsome.  Na- 
tions break  up,  like  splendid  mirrors  dashed  to 
the  ground.  They  do  not  break  into  a  number 
of  well-shaped,  neatly  framed,  little  looking- 
glasses.  But  a  far  more  solemn  truth  even  than 
this  comes  here  into  play.  It  is  with  nations  as 
with  families  and  with  individuals.  Those  des- 
tined by  nature  to  live  in  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  mutual  kindliness  become  the  bitterest  and 
most  irreconcilable  enemies,  when  once  fairly 
separated  in  angry  enmity,  in  precisely  the  same 
degree  in  which  aff'ection  and  good-will  was  in- 
tended to  subsist  between  them.  We  must  have 
back  the  South,  or  else  those  who  will  not  re- 
unite with  us  must  leave  the  country  ;  we  must 
have  the  country  at  any  price.  If,  however,*a 
plain  division  between  the  North  and  the  South 
could  take  place,  who  will  deny  that  those  verv 


gradual  annexation  of  the  North  to  the  South  ? 
[t  is  known  to  be  so.  Some  of  them,  void  of 
all  shame,  have  avowed  it.  They  are  ready  to 
petition  on  their  knees  for  annexation  to  the 
South,  and  to  let  the  condescending  grantor, 
"  holding  the  while  his  nose,"  introduce  slavery, 
that  blessed  "corner-stone  o^"  the  newest  "civili- 
zation," into  the  North,  which  has  been  happily 
purged  from  this  evil.  Let  us  put  the  heel  on 
this  adder  and  bruise  all  treason  out  of  its  head. 
As  to  the  compromise  which  they  propose,  we 
know  of  no  compromise  with  crime  that  is  not 
criminal  itself,  and  senseless  in  addition  to  its 
being  wicked.  "New  guarantees,  indeed,  may  be 
asked  for  at  the  proper  time,  but  it  is  now  our 
turn  to  ask  for  them.  They  will  be  guaran- 
tees of  peace,  of  the  undisturbed  integrity  of 
our  country,  of  law,  and  liberty,  and  security, 
asked  for  and  insisted  upon  by  the  Union  men, 
who  now  pledge  themselves  not  to  listen  to  the 
words  compromise,  new  guarantees  for  the  South, 
armistice,  or  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
South  and  North— as  long  as  this  war  shall  last, 
until  the  North  is  victorious,  and  shall  have  es- 
tablished again  the  national  authority  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  as  it  was; 
over  the  United  States  dominion  as  it  was  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  crime  which  is  now  ruin- 
ing our  fair  land — ruining  it  in  point  of  wealth, 
but,  with  God's  help,  elevating  it  in  character, 
strength,  and  dignity. 

We  believe  that  the  question  of  the  issue, 
which  must  attend  the  present  contest,  according 
to  the  character  it  has  now  acquired,  is  reduced 
to  these  simple  words :  Either  the  I^orth  con- 
quers the  South,  or  the  South  conquers  the  North. 
Make  up  your  minds  for  this  alternative.  Either 
the  North  conquers  the  South  and  re-establishes 
law,  freedom,  and  the  integrity  of  our  country, 
or  the  South  conquers  the  North  by  arms,  or 
by  treason  at  home,  and  covers  our  portion  of  the 
country  with  disgrace  and  slavery. 

Let  us  not  shrink  from  facts  or  mince  the  truth, 
but  rather  plainly  present  to  our  minds  the  es- 
sential character  of  the  struggle  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  that  ought  to  be  brothers, 
are  now  engaged.  What  has  brought  us  to  these 
grave  straits  ? 

Are  we  two  different  races,  as  the  new  ethnol- 
ogists of  the  South,  with  profound  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  their  own  skins,  names,  and  lan- 
guage, proclaim  ?  Have  they  produced  the  names 
which  Europe  mentions  when  American  literature 
is  spoken  of?  Have  they  advanced  science? 
Have  they  the  great  schools  of  the  age  ?  Do  they 
speak  the  choice  idiom  of  the  cultivated  man  ? 
Have  the  thinkers  and  inventors  of  the  age  their 
homes  in  that  region?  Is  their  standard  of  com- 
fort exalted  above  that  of  ours?  What  has  this 
wondrous  race  produced  ?  what  new  idea  has  it 
added  to  the  great  stock  of  civilization?  It  has 
produced  cotton,  and  added  the  idea  that  slavery 
is  divine.     Does  this  establish  a  superior  race  ? 

There  is  no  fact  or  movement  of  greater  signi- 
ficance in  all  history  of  the  human  race,  than  the 
settlement  of  this  great  continent  by  European 
people  at  a  period  when,  in  their  portion 
V>f  the  globe,  great  nations  had  been  formed,  and 
the  national  polity  had  finally  become  the 
normal  type  of  government;  and  it  is  a  fact 
/v^.-i^iiTr  TM'Pfrr.oTif.  with  momentous  results  that 


be  colonized  chiefly  by  men  who  brought  along- 
with  them  the  seeds  of  self-government,  and  a 
living  common  law,  instinct  with  the  principles 
of  manly  self-dependence  and  civil  freedom. 

The  charters  under  which  they  settled,  and 
which  divided  the  American  territory  inta 
colonies,  were  of  little  more  importance  than  the 
vessels  and  their  names  in  which  the  settlers 
crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  nor  had  the  origin  of  these 
charters  a  deep  meaning,  nor  was  their  source 
always  pure.  The  people  in  this  country  al- 
ways felt  themselves  to  be  one  people,  and 
unitedly  they  proclaimed  and  achieved  their 
independence.  The  country  as  a  whole  was 
called  by  Washington  and  his  compeers  America, 
for  want  of  a  more  individual  name.  Still,  there 
was  no  outward  and  legal  bond  between  the 
colonies,  except  the  crown  of  England ;  and 
when  our  people  abjured  their  allegiance  to  that 
crown,  each  colony  stood  formally  for  itself. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  adopted,  by 
which  our  forefathers  attempted  to  establish  a 
confederacy,  uniting  all  that  felt  themselves  to 
be  of  one  nation,  but  were  not  one  by  outward 
legal  form.  It  was  the  best  united  government 
our  forefathers  could  think  of,  or  of  which,  per- 
haps, the  combination  of  circumstances  admitted. 
Each  colony  came  gradually  to  be  called  a  state,, 
and  called  itself  sovereign,  although  none  of 
them  had  ever  exercised  any  of  the  highest 
attributes  of  sovereignty ;  nor  did  ever  after  the. 
states  do  so. 

Whenever  political  societies  are  leagued  to^ 
gether,  be  it  by  the  frail  bonds  of  a  pure  con- 
federacy, or  by  the  consciousness  of  the  people 
that  they  are  intrinsically  one  people,  and 
form  one  nation,  without,  however,  a  positive 
national  government,  then  the  most  powerful  of 
these  ill-united  portions  needs  must  rule ;  and, 
as  always  more  than  one  portion  wishes  to  be 
the  leader,  intestine  struggles  ensue  in  all  such 
incoherent  governments.  It  has  been  so  in  anti- 
quity ;  it  has  been  so  in  the  middle  ages ;  it  has 
been  so  and  is  so  in  modern  times.  Those  of  our 
forefathers  who  later  became  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution,  saw  this  approaching  evil,  and  they 
observed  many  other  ills  which  had  already 
overtaken  the  confederacy.  Even  Washington, 
the  strong  and  tenacious  patriot,  was  brought  to 
the  brink  of  despondency.  It  was  a  dark  period 
in  our  history  ;  and  it  was  then  that  our  fathers 
most  boldly,  yet  most  considerately,  performed 
the  greatest  act  that  our  annals  record— they 
engrafted  a  national,  complete,  and  representa- 
tive government  on  our  halting  confederacy ;  a 
government  in  which  the  senate,  though  still 
representing  the  states  as  states,  became  na- 
tionalized in  a  great  measure,  and  in  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  became  exclusively 
national.  Virginia,  which,  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  was  approaching  the  leadership 
over  all  (in  the  actual  assumption  of  which  she 
would  have  been  resisted  by  other  rapidly  grow- 
ing states,  which  would  inevitably  have  led  to 
our  Peloponnesian  war) — Virginia  was  now 
represented  according  to  her  population,  like 
every  other  portion  of  the  country ;  not  as 
Virginia,  not  as  a  unit,  but  by  a  number  of 
representatives  who  voted,  and  were  bound  to 
vote  individually,  according  to  their  consciences 
and  best  light,  as  national  men.     The  danger 


bad  passed,  and  our  country  now  fairly  en- 
tered as  an  equal  among  the  leading  nations  in 
the  course  where  nations,  like  Olympic  chariot- 
horses,  draw  abreast  the  car  of  civilization.  We 
advanced  rapidly;  the  task  assigned  to  us  by 
Providence  was  performed  with  a  rapidity  which 
had  not  been  known  before ;  for  we  had  a  national 
government  commensurate  to  our  land  and  our 
destiny. 

But  while  thus  united  and  freed  from  pro- 
vincial retardation  and  entanglements,  a  new 
portent  appeared. 

Slavery,  which  had  been  planted  here  in  the 
colonial  times,  and  which  had  been  increased  in 
this  country  by  the  parent  government,  against 
the  urgent  protestations  of  the  colonists,  and 
especially  of  the  Virginians,  existed  in  all  the 
colonies  at  the  time  when  they  declared  them- 
selves independent.  It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an 
^vil,  which  must  be  dealt  with  as  best  it  might 
be,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  which  must  be 
wisely  yet  surely  provided  for.  Even  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  his  earlier  days,  called  slavery  a 
scaffolding  erected  to  rear  the  mansion  of  civili- 
sation, which  must  be  taken  down  when  the 
fabric  is  finished. 

This  institution  gave  way  gradually  as  civili- 
zation advanced.  It  has  done  so  in  all  periods 
of  history,  and  especially  of  Christian  history. 
Slavery  melts  away  like  snow  before  the  rays  of 
rising  civilization.  The  South  envied  the  North 
for  getting  rid  of  slavery  so  easily,  and  often  ex- 
pressed her  envy.  But  a  combination  of 
untoward  circumstances  led  the  South  to  change 
her  mind.  First,  it  was  maintained  that  if 
slavery  is  an  evil,  it  was  their  affair,  and  no  one 
€lse  had  a  right  to  discuss  it  or  interfere  with  it ; 
then  it  came  to  be  maintained  that  it  was  no 
^vil ;  then  slavery  came  to  be  declared  an  im- 
portant national  element,  which  required  its  own 
distinct  representation  and  especial  protection ; 
then  it  was  said — we  feel  ashamed  to  mention 
it — that  slavery  is  a  divine  institution.  To  use 
the  words  of  the  great  South- Carolinian,  whose 
death  we  deeply  mourn — of  James  Louis  Petigru 
— they  placed,  like  the  templars,  Christ  and 
Baphomet  on  the  same  altar.  Yet  still  another 
step  was  to  be  taken.  It  was  proclaimed  that 
slavery  is  a  necessary  element  of  a  new  and 
glorious  civilization,  and  those  who  call  them- 
selves conservatives  plunged  recklessly  into  a 
new-fangled  theory  of  politics  and  civilization. 

Thus  slavery  came  to  group  again  the  diffe- 
rent portions  of  our  country  outside  of,  and 
indeed  in  hostility  to,  the  national  govern- 
ment and  national  constitution.  The  struggle 
for  the  leadership  was  upon  us.  The  South 
declared  openly  that  it  must  rule;  we,  in 
the  meantime,  declaring  that  the  nation  must 
rule,  and  if  an  issue  is  forced  upon  us,  between 
the  South  and  the  I^orth,  then,  indeed,  the 
North  must  rule  and  sMl  rule.  i%is  is  the  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged — in  which,  at  the 
moment  this  is  read  to  you,  the  precious  blood  of 
our  sons,  and  brothers,  and  Others,  is  flowing. 

Whenever  men  are  led,  in  the  downward 
course  of  error  and  passion,  ultimately  to  declare 
themselves,  with  immoral  courage,  in  favor  of 
a  thing  or  principle  which  centuries  and  thou- 
sands of  years  of  their  own  race  have  declared, 
by  a  united  voice,  an  evil  or  a  crime,  the  mischief 
does  not  stop  with  this  single  declaration.     It 


naturally,  and  by  a  well-established  law,  un 
hinges  the  whole  morality  of  the  man  ;  it  warp 
his  intellect  and  inflames  his  soul  with  bewildei 
ing  passions,  with  defiance  to  the  simplest  truth  an 
plainest  fact,  and  with  vindictive  hatred  towar 
those  who  cannot  agree  with  him.  It  is  a  fearf\ 
thing  to  become  the  defiant  idolater  of  wron^ 
Slavery,  and  the  consequent  separation  from  th 
rest  of  men,  begot  pride  in  the  leading  men  of  th 
South — absurdly  even  pretending  to  be  of  a  diffc: 
ent  and  better  race.  Pride  begot  bitter  an 
venomous  hatred,  and  this  bitter  hatred,  couple 
with  the  love  of  owning  men  as  things,  begot  a 
last  a  hatred  of  that  which  distinguishes  the  rac 
to  which  we  belong  more  than  aught  else — th 
striving  for  and  love  of  liberty. 

There  is  no  room,  then,  for  pacifying  argii 
ments  with  such  men  in  arms  against  us,  again! 
their  duty,  their  country,  their  very  civilizatioi 
All  that  remains  for  the  present  is  the  questioi 
Who  shall  be  the  victor  ? 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  which  have  bee 
stated  that  we  pledge  ourselves  anew,  in  u: 
wavering  loyalty,  to  stand  by  and  support  tl; 
government  in  all  its  efforts  to  suppress  tt 
rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  endeavor  to  maintai 
unimpaired,  the  national  unity,  both  in  princip 
and  territorial  boundary. 

We  will  support  the  government,  and  call  on 
with  a  united  voice  to  use  greater  and  great 
energy,  as  the  contest  may  seem  to  draw  to 
close  ;  so  that  whatever  advantages  we  may  gai 
we  may  pursue  them  with  increasing  efficieno 
and  to  bring  every  one  in  the  military  or  ci^ 
service  that  may  be  slow  in  the  performance 
his  duty  to  a  quick  and  efficient  account. 

We  approve  of  the  Conscription  Act,  and  W 
give  our  loyal  aid  in  its  being  carried  out,  wh€ 
ever  the  government  shall  consider  the  increa 
of  our  army  necessary  ;  and  we  believe  that  t 
energy  of  the  government  should  be  plair 
shown  by  retaliatory  measures,  in  checking  t 
savage  brutalities  committed  by  the  enen 
against  our  men  in  arms,  or  unarmed  citize 
when  they  fall  into  their  hands. 

We  declare  that  slavery,  the  poisonous  root 
this  war,  ought  to  be  compressed  within  its  ni 
rowest  feasible  limits,  with  a  view  to  its  spee 
extinction. 

We  declare  that  this  is  no  question  of  politi 
but  one  of  patriotism ;  and  we  hold  every  one 
be  a  traitor  to  his  country  that  works  or  spe( 
in  favor  of  our  criminal  enemies,  directly  or 
directly,  whether  his  offence  be  such  that  the  1 
can  overtake  him  or  not. 

We  declare  our  inmost  abhorence  of  the  sei 
societies  which  exist  among  us  in  favor  of  the 
bellious  enemy,  and  that  we  will  denounce  ev' 
participator  in  these  nefarious  societies,  whene 
known  to  ns.  We  believe  publicity  the  very 
sis  of  liberty. 

We  pledge  our  fullest  support  of  the  govi 
ment  in  every  measure  which  it  shall  deem  fi 
adopt  against  unfriendly  and  mischievous  neut 
ity ;  and  we  call  upon  it,  as  citizens  that  have 
right  and  duty  to  call  for  protection  on  their  c 
government,  to  adopt  the  speediest  poss^, 
measure  to  that  important  end.  i 

We  loyally  support  our  government  in  its  <: 
larations  and  measures  against  all  and  every 
tempt  of  mediation,  and  armed  or  unarmed  inl 
ference  in  our  civil  war. 
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We  solemnly  declare  that  we  will  resist  every 
iartition  of  any  portion  of  our  country  to  the 
ast  extremity,"  whether  this  partition  should  be 
rought  about  by  rebellious  or  treasonable  citi- 
ens  of  our  own,  or  by  foreign  powers,  in  the  way 
hat  Poland  was  torn  to  pieces. 

We  pronounce  every  foreign  minister  accredited 
3  our  government, who  tampers  with  our  enemies, 
nd  holds  covert  intercourse  with  disloyal  men 
mong  us,  as  failing  in  his  duty  toward  us  and 
3ward  his  own  people,  and  we  await  with  atten- 
ion  the  action  of  our  government  regard- 
ig  the  recent  and  surprising  breach  of  this 
uty. 

And  we  call  upon  every  American,  be  he  such 
y  birth  or  choice,  to  join  the  loyal  movement  of 
lese  National  Leagues,  which  is  naught  else  than 
)  join  and  follow  our  beckoning  flag,  and  to 
lopt  for  his  device: 

OOIl   COUNTRY. 


LETTER 

)  Messrs.  John  Bright,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Richard  Cobden,  Newman  Hall,  E.  B.  Cairnes, 
Edward  Dicey,  and  our  other  friends  in 
England. 

dopted  at  the  Inavgural  Mass  Meeting  of  the 
Loyal  National  League,  on  the  Sumter  Anni- 
versary at  Union  Square,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  April  Wth,  1863. 

Deeply  hated  and  loudly  maligned  by  the  ene- 

les  of  free  institutions,  the  loyal  citizens  of  the 

lited  States  of  America  turn  with  all  the  more 

gasure  and  gratitude  to  their  European  friends, 

those  fearless   and  far-sighted    men    whom 

ither  the  scowl  of  the  threatening  tyrant,  nor 

3  zeal  of  their  fellow-countrymen  advising  in- 

stice,  has  been  able  to  move  from  their  stead- 

t  principles.     To  you  especially,  our  English 

vocates,  we   look   with   peculiar  pleasure,  on 

ur  own  account  as  well  as  ours,  feeling  that 

ur  support  is  not  less  honorable  and  advanta- 

ous  to  yourselves  than  gratifying  and  encour- 

ing  to  us.     For  we  do  not  regard  ourselves  as 

:)pliants  for  the  charity  of  your  favor  in  a  cause 

eign   to  your  principles  and  interests,  but  as 

)thers  appealing  to  brothers  who  are  waging, 

)Ugh  under  different  circumstances,  the  same 

,tle  for  law,  liberty  and  truth. 

kVe,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 

,  are  fightlogfor  two  objects: 

^irst.  To  prove   that  we   are  a  nation  and  a 

^ernment,  not  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  petty 

Les  loosely  connected  by  a  precarious  league  ; 

I  that  we  have  the  same  right  as  all  other  gov- 

ments  to  resist  and  mippress  insurrection  and 

spiracy.     By  that  instinct  of  self-preservation 

ch.  is  preverbially  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 

ch  holds  good  for  nations  as  well  as  for  indi- 

lals,  we  also  claim  to  be  guided. 

econdly.  To  arrest  the  progress  of  a  barbariz- 

institution,  which,  originally  forced  upon  us 

jhe  mother  country,  and,  fostered  by  an  unfor- 

ate  combination  of  circumstances,  was  threat- 

ng  to  overrule  the  whole  national  policy,  ex- 

lal  and  internal,  and  to  reduce  the  majority 

our  population  to  a  state  of  political  servitude; 

institution  which  begins  by  imposing  ignorance 


on  the  black,  and  finishes  by  encouraging  igno- 
rance in  the  white,  as  the  educational  statistics 
of  the  Free  and  Slave  States  most  clearly  show. 

Both  these  objects  have  been  scandalously  mis- 
represented in  your  country  by  men,  too,  who 
have  not  the  excuse  of  ignorance  to  offer  for 
their  errors. 

Persons  pretending  to  be  much  better  acquaint- 
ed with  our  Constitution  than  the  founders  of  it 
were,  have  formed  a  theory  of  our  government 
according  to  their  own  wishes.  They  have  de- 
nounced it  as  a  ''rope  of  sand,"  without  strength 
or  cohesion,  and,  when  it  has  demonstrated  its 
vitality  and  capacity  to  assert  its  rights,  they  cry 
out  against  it  as  an  usurpation  and  a  tyranny,, 
though  it  is  notorious  that  no  European  govern- 
ment in  a  similar  strait  has  ever  shrunk  from 
measures  at  least  as  stringent. 

Even  more  flagrant  are  the  bad  faith  and  soph- 
istry manifested  in  reference  to  the  second  branch 
of  our  struggle.  It  is  at  first  denied  that  slavery 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  war;  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tariff  subsequently  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  insurrection  was  actually  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  that  insurrection.  When  the  falsity  of 
this  statement  became  so  glaring  that  its  very 
authors  were  ashamed  to  urge  it  longer,  they 
seized  on  the  President's  Proclamation,  and  en- 
deavored to  attach  to  it  this  paradox:  "The 
President  abolishes  slavery  where  he  cannot  reacb 
it,  and  leaves  it  alone  where  he  can — thus  show- 
ing his  insincerity." 

Rarely  in  the  annals  of  mankind  has  a  more 
insincere  attempt  been  made  to  fasten  insincerity 
upon  others.  The  founders  of  our  government 
had  been  most  careful  to  keep  slavery  out  of  the 
'peaceful  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution.  The 
President  had,  therefoije,  no  right  to  meddle  with 
slavery  in  those  States  where  the  Constitution 
was  in  force.  It  is  only  in  those  where  it  had 
been  overtuimed  and  put  in  abeyance  by  the  con- 
spirators that  he  could  decree  emancipation  as  a 
war  measure. 

But  further — and  in  this  suppressio  veri  the 
injustice  of  our  calumniators  is  more  strikingly 
manifest — even  before  proclaiming  emancipation 
in  the  insurgent  States,  the  President  strongly 
recommended  emancipation,  with  Government 
aid,  in  the  Border  States;  and  bills  for  carrying  out 
his  recommendation  in  Missouri  and  Maryland 
were  on  the  point  of  passing  the  last  Congress. 
They  were,  indeed,  defeated  at  the  last  moment 
by  factious  opposition;  but,  besides  this  proof  of 
intention,  has  nothing  actually  been  done  ?  The 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  first  serious  and  effective  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  the  recep- 
tion of  a  Haytian  minister  at  the  Capitol,  the 
recognition  of  black  men  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States, — are  all  these  to  count  for  nothing  ?  Do> 
they  afford  no  proofs  of  the  Government's  sin- 
cerity ?  Finally,  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
the  cardinal  principle  involved  in  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  has  it  ^^ot  been  literally  carried  out?" 

From  these  shameless  detractors  we  gladly 
turn  to  you  who  have,  from  the  first,  perceived 
and  maintained  that  our  cause  is  the  cause  of 
freedom,  humanity  and  progress,  not  only  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  friends  of  tyranny,  the  enemies 
of  the  people   and   of   liberal  institutions,    are 
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everywhere  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of  our 
ruin,  both  from  their  abstract  hatred  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  represent,  and  from  the  practical 
assistance  which  onr  overthrow  would  give  them 
in  their  designs  at  home.  That  our  cause  is  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  progress  will  be  made  clear 
by  examining  the  only  possible  solutions  of  the 
present  conflict.     These  are  three : 

First,  that  the  Government  will  succeed  by 
force  of  arms  in  re-establishing  its  authority  over 
those  portions  of  the  insurgent  States  which  it 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  reoccupy. 

Second,  that  through  the  treachery  or  faint- 
heartedness of  a  portion  of  the  northern  popula- 
tion, the  reverse  will  take  place;  the  South  will 
conquer  the  N"orth  by  negotiation,  if  not  actually 
in  the  battle-field,  and  succeed  to  the  control  of 
the  National  Government,  retaining  the  free 
States,  or  a  portion  of  them,  as  subject  depend- 
^encies. 

Third,  that  the  so-called  Confederate  States 
will  succeed  in  establishing  a  separate  govern- 
ment without  making  further  conquests  from  the 
Union  or  acquiring  control  over  it. 

These,  we  repeat  it,  are  the  only  three  solu- 
tions possible;  for  that  on  which  our  foreign  ene- 
mies are  accustomed  to  dwell  with  malignant 
complacency,  the  comminution,  of  our  country 
into  a  multiplicity  of  fragments,  would  be  but  a 
slower  and  less  direct  way  of  arriving  at  the 
second  result. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  respective  consequen- 
ces to  the  world  of  these  three  solutions? 

Throughout  its  whole  existence,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  present  civil  war,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  a  siogularly  peaceful  and  unmilitary 
one.  Its  army  was  smaller  than  that  of  a  second- 
rate  German  Duchy  ;  its  war  marine  as  small  as 
its  commercial  marine  was  large.  It  had  never 
pursued  an  aggressive  or  interfering  policy,  any 
attempts  in  that  direction  being  notoriously  and 
solely  the  work  of  that  very  gang  of  conspira- 
tors who  have  now  kindled  the  flames  of  civil 
war.  If  it  now  succeeds  in  subduing  the  insur- 
rection, it  will  naturally  continue  to  maintain 
only  such  land  forces  as  may  suffice  to  preserve 
tranquillity  within  its  borders,  and  such  squad- 
rons as  will  secure  it  ftx)m  the  fear  of  foreign  in- 
vasion. But  suppose  the  slaveholding  South  to 
x)btain  the  mastery  over  all  this  vast  territory 
and  wield  the  resources  of  it.  In  the  first  place, 
no  man  of  ordinary  sense  and  information  doubts 
that  the  "confederation"  would  be  rapidly  con- 
solidated into  a  very  strong  government,  either 
an  autocratic  monarchy  or  an  oligarchy  ;  indeed, 
the  latter  may  be  said  to  exist  already.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  have  themselves  repeat- 
edly acknowledged  this.  The  wasteful  and  ex- 
haustive nature  of  slave  cultivation  soon  pro- 
duces a  demand  for  fresh  soil ;  hence  such  a  com- 
munity is  necessarily  expansive.  Although  this 
expansive  tendency  was  sufficiently  manifest  to 
inspire  other  governments  and  nations  with  well 
founded  .apprehension,  still  our  free  majority 
acted  as  a  constant  drag  upon  it,  till  the  leading 
oligarchs,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  essayed  to 
rid  themselves  of  it  by  the  extremity  of  violence. 
Give  them  the  supremacy,  and  they  would  have 
-  strength  and  singleness  of  purpose  to  overrun 
any  of  their  neighbors  at  will.  The  combined 
resources  of  all  sections  would  soon  furnish  them  an 
armvsrr eater  than  that  of  France,  a  navy  supe- 


rior to  that  of  England.  Moreover,  war  woub 
be  the  simplest  method  of  occupying  the  poo 
whites  at  the  South  and  the  dependent  whites  a 
the  North.  Thus  the  great  slaveholding  empir 
of  North  America  would  be  at  the  same  tim 
more  inclined  to  and  more  capable  of  aggressio 
and  conquest  than  any  other  nation  existing 
We  are,  indeed,  aware  that  an  attempt  has  bee 
made  to  convict  us  and  some  of  you  whom  w 
address  of  inconsistency  in  this  matter.  If,  it  ; 
asked,  slave  cultivation  impoverishes  the  soil, 
the  presence  of  slavery  debases  the '  non-slavi 
holding  white,  how  can  a  government  containin 
these  elements  of  weakness  be  strong  for  attac 
and  dangerous  to  its  neighbors?  But  there  ; 
really  no  incompatibility  whatever  in  the  tw 
things.  The  very  qualities  of  an  arbitrary  go- 
ernment  which  render  it  most  injurious  at  hooc 
are  often  those  which  render  it  most  formidab 
abroad^  Its  comparative  unfitness  for  foreig 
conquest  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  a  constitution; 
government.  Was  the  Empire  of  the  first  N 
poleon  any  the  less  the  terror  of  Europe  becau 
it  oppressed  and  impoverished  France  ?  It  is  ^ 
cause  slavery  exhausts  the  old  soils  that  it  mu 
conquer  new  ones;  it  is  because  it  deprives  tl 
masses  of  their  rights  that  it  must  keep  the 
busy  at  war. 

It  is  supposed,  however  (and  we  are  not  ign 
rant  that  our  friends,as  well  as  our  enemies  abroj 
are  to  be  found  taking  this  view  of  the  issu< 
that  a  boundary  line  might  be  adjusted  on  terr 
safe  and  honorable  to  the  North,  and  the  two  riv 
communities,  becoming  separate  nations,  mig 
go  on  side  by  side,  counterpoising  each  other  i 
ter  the  fashion  of  that  most  expensive,  but,  pf 
haps  necessary,  "  balance  of  power"  in  vogue  i 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Suppose  such  an  t 
most  impossible  boundary  to  be  drawn':  tl 
would  be  a  less  evil  to  humanity,  but  still 
great  one.  The  aggressive  tendencies  of  t' 
slaveholding  power  under  an  "independen' 
but  by  no  means  free,  government,  would  be  p£ 
tially  checked  by  the  proximity  of  a  Northe 
Democracy,  but  not  entirely  checked,  much  h 
eradicated.  There  would  be  the  same  necessi 
for  new  land,  and  the  same  difficulty  in  keepii 
the  poorer  class  of  whites  quiet.  There  wou 
be  a  constant  tendency  to  war  in  one  or  the  ot 
er  direction.  If  the  Northern  Union  were  assaik 
the  blockade  and  all  other  inconveniences  of  t 
present  war  would  be  at  once  renewed.  If  a 
other  attempt  were  made  to  carry  out  the  drea 
of  the  golden  circle,  by  invading  Mexico  or  t 
West  Indies,  whether  this  were  done  with  t 
connivance  or  against  the  consent  of  any  Con 
nental  powers,  would  it  be  for  the  interest 
England,  of  freedom,  or  of  humanity  ?  Sure 
not. 

And  now,  what  do  we  expect  of  England 
What  have  we  a  right  to  expect  of  England  ?  J 
here  again  we  are  accused  of  inconsistency 
repelling  mediation  and,  at  the  same  time,  inv 
ing  aid.  We  want  that  moral  interventi 
which  was  so  efficacious  in  the  case  of  Ita 
We  ask  that  England,  who  has  for  long  yet 
professed  her  attachment  to  law  and  liberal 
should  not  look  with  favor  on  the  attempt  to  < 
tablish  an  insurgent  confederacy  upon  the  tv 
corner  stones  of  secession  (which  isbut'anothi 
name  for  lawlessness)  and  slavery.  We  belieT 
that,  had  the  governments  of  western  Europe  r 
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blared  from  the  first,  officially  or  semi-officially, 
iheir  unwillingness  to  see  the  success  of  such  an 
ittempt  at  government — presided  over  too  by 
;he  inventor  and  founder  of  repudiation — and 
iad  the  majority  of  the  press  and  the  influential 
ilasses  followed  in  the  same  path,  the  insur- 
•ection  would  have  died  out  by  this  time ;  for 
iothing  has  sustained  it  so  much  as  the  indirect 
lid  received  from  Europe  and  the  constant  hope 
►f  greater  and  more  direct  assistance.  We  are 
ure  that  ordinary  care  and  comity  would  have 
)revented  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  from  your 
>orts  to  prey  on  our  commerce. 
;  In  every  free  country  there  must  be  differences, 
ind  great  differences,  of  opinion ;  but  some, 
,t  least,  of  the  acts  alluded  to  lie  completely  be- 
yond that  domain.  Whether  our  Union  can  be 
estored  in  its  integrity,  may  for  you  be  matter 
•f  opinion.  Aiding  the  insurgents  against  the 
government  is,  for  every  one  who  does  it,  a  mat- 
er of  will. 

You  English  are  proud  of  your  reputation  as  a 
aw^abiding  people ;  can  you  encourage  the 
30st  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  rebellion  that 
he  world  has  ever  witnessed?  You  wish  to  eJe- 
ate  the  very  lowest  class  of  workmen  ;  can  you 
latronize  the  system  which  reduces  them  to  the 
egal  status  of  the  brute  ?  You  wish  to  educate 
he  classes  next  in  the  scale ;  can  you  sympathize 
rith  the  system  which  prefers  to  keep  them  in 
jnorance?  Your  aristocracy  claim  to  be  learned, 
efined  and  humane;  does  the  magic  of  a  name  so 
lind  them  that  they  would  gladly  see  a  whole 
ontinent  delivered  over  to  the  lusts  of  an  oli- 
archy,  however  illiterate,  violent  and  sanguin- 
ry,  so  that  it  but  be  an  oligarchy  and  not  a 
emocracy  ? 

Trusting  that  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  the 
Inglish  nation,  aided  by  such  advisers  as  you, 
'ill  soon  answer  these  questions  in  the  nega- 
ve,  we  remain,  with  renewed  thanks  and  sympa- 
ly,  your  friends  and  associates  in  the  cause  of 
berty  and  truth. 


LETTEE 

0  Count  Agenor  Gasparin,  Prof.  Ebouard  La- 
boulaye,  augustin  cochin,  and  other  friends 
OF  America  in  France. 

dopted  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Loyal  Natio7ial 
League  at  the  Sumter  Anniversary  at  the 
great  Mass  Meeting  in  Union  Square,  New  York, 
on  the  nth  of  April,  1863. 

fGENTLEMEN, — The  Loyal  [N'ational  League  in 
e  city  of  New  York,  an  organization  having 
5  ramifications  throughout  all  the  loyal  States, 
id  bound  together  by  the  simple  pledge  "  to 
iintain  unimpaired  the  national  unity,  both  in 
3a  and  territorial  boundary,"  have  charged  us 
\th  the  grateful  duty,  in  their  name,  to  thank 
u  for  your  disinterested  and  distinguished 
rvices,  in  behalf  of  the  American  People  and 
lion,  in  France. 

Amidst  the  general  misapprehension  and  be- 
ilderment  of  the  public  opinion  of  Europie,  you 
ve  clearly  understood  and  appreciated  the 
iture  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  People  and 
overnment  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
Ved;    and  your    pertinent    and    imDressive 


words  have  traversed  the  ocean  and  have 
inspired  us  with  renewed  hope  and  courage.  In 
the  heart  of  the  American  people,  by  the  side  of 
Washington,  stands  enshrined  for  ever  that 
ancient  form  of  French  sympathy,  generosity  and 
valor,  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette.  He  and  his 
companions,  who  stood  by  our  fathers  in  their 
great  struggle  against  arbitrary  power,  in  the 
popular  imagination  have  always  represented 
France.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  their  children, 
treacherously  assailed  in  the  very  citadel  of  their 
national  life  by  a  far  more  pernicious  and  des- 
potic power,  should  listen  with  reluctant  ear  to 
the  voices  that  would  persuade  them  that  France 
had  lost  the  clew  of  her  own  great  career,  and, 
repudiating  the  traditions  of  her  own  glory,  con- 
spired with  such  a  power  to  overthrow  freedom, 
the  rights  of  human  nature  and  Christian  civili- 
zation in  America  ?  The  messages  you  have  sent 
us  have  cleared  away  the  doubts  that  weighed 
upon  our  hearts,  and  prove  to  us  that,  notwith- 
standing the  persistent  efforts  of  the  advocates  of 
the  slave  power  to  conceal  its  deformities  and  to 
misrepresent  the  true  issues  involved  in  its 
attack  upon  American  nationality,  the  en- 
lightened and  liberal  mind  of  France  penetrates 
the  whole  mass  of  subterfuges,  and  sees  clearly 
on  which  side  lies  truth  and  justice. 

We  esteem  so  much  the  more  highly  your  en- 
lightened and  just  appreciation  of  the  cause  for 
which  we  contend,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  things  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  It  must  seem  anomalous 
to  an  European  observer,  unacqainted  with  the 
more  intimate  circumstances  and  principles 
peculiar  to  our  American  system  and  life. 

The  supreme  necessity  of  a  government  found- 
ed in  the  will  of  the  people  is,  to  hold  their 
public  servants  to  the  most  exact  and  inexorable 
obedience  to  that  will,  as  expressed  in  the 
written  constitution — for  that  is  the  fundamental 
law.  To  permit  any  assumption  of  power  on 
the  part  of  any  one  or  all  of  these  servants, 
under  the  pressure  of  any  exigency,  would  be  to 
open  the  door  to  endless  ambitions,  and  to  incur 
the  hazards  of  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
Doubtless  the  founders  of  our  national  system 
of  government  intended;  as  far  as  possible,  to 
ignore  the  whole  subject  of  slavery,  to  leave  its 
interests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities 
of  the  several  States  in  which  it  already  existed, 
and  to  keep  them  wholly  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  national  constitution.  For  the  sake  of 
UNION,  they  found  it  necessary  to  recognize  it  as 
an  existing,  but,  as  they  believed,  temporary /ac^, 
but  never  as  a  right  ;  and  so,  from  the  period  of 
the  adoption  of  the  national  constitution,  the 
idea  of  the  complete  independence  of  slavery  of 
the  national  government  had  been  inculcated 
and  strengthened.  Its  masters  called  it  an  in- 
stitution, to  put  it  upon  a  level  with  the  funda- 
mental law — the  constitution  itself.  They 
moreover,  at  an  early  day,  possessed  themselves 
of  its  supreme  judicial  powers,  and  had  thus  in 
their  own  hands  its  interpretation.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  wrest  its  meaning  to  their  own 
purposes,  and  to  make  of  it  an  instrument  for 
the  perpetual  maintenance  of  human  bondage, 
instead  of  giving  to  it  the  true  sense  of  its 
framers — a  charter  of  liberty  for  all  men.  By 
allying  themselves  with  a  prevalent  democracy 
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lish  these  interpretations,  not  only  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  of  the  whole  country,  but  in  much  of 
the  legislation  of  the  national  government. 
And  if,  with  all  this,  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  constitution,  to  the  American  citizen, 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign in  the  monarchical  systems  of  Europe; 
that  to  it  he  owes  paramount  allegiance ;  that  it 
is  the  supreme  object  of  his  loyalty,  you  will  be 
the  better  able  to  understand  the  apparent 
hesitancy  of  the  national  government  to  strike 
at  the  existence  of  slavery,  even  in  resistance  of 
its  own  blow  at  the  nation's  life. 

To  destroy  slavery,  the  acknowledged  cause  of 
the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  intact 
the  wise  inhibitions  of  the  constitution,  accord- 
ing to  the  settled  construction  of  that  instru- 
ment, has  been  from  the  beginning  a  question  of 
no  little  practical  difficulty  to  the  national  ad- 
ministration. To  carry  on  the  war,  it  must  have 
the  hearty  support  of  the  country.  To  be  sure 
of  this  support,  it  must  not  outrun  preconceived 
public  opinion.  To  enlighten  and  correct  public 
opinion,  time  is  necessary.  Let  us  assure  you 
that  your  own  generous  efforts  to  enlighten  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe  have  effected  much  to 
the  same  end  here,  and  that  the  whole  loyal 
country  is  fast  coming  up  to  the  just  and  only 
solution  of  the  great  question  in  issue.  The 
President's  recent  proclamation  of  emancipation 
is  a  proof;  for  while  it  by  no  means  completes  the 
work,  even  in  idea,  it  is,  at  least,  a  great  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Issued  under  his  constitu- 
tional powers  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  measure 
of  war,  its  direct  operation  must  of  necessity  be 
restricted  to  such  districts  of  country  as  still 
remain  in  unsubdued  rebellion ;  but,  indirectly, 
and  as  a  ground  of  right  of  freedom  for  the  slave, 
its  scope  18  much  wider  and  more  important.  In 
any  view  of  it,  it  surely  deserves  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  all  the  enlightened  lovers 
of  liberty  and  progress,  rather  than  such  captious 
and  uA worthy  criticisms  as  that  of  the  English 
minister.  Lord  John  Russell  is  the  minister  of  a 
constitutional  government ;  he  cannot  be  ignorant 
what  rights  of  war  a  commander-in-chief  may 
exercise  ;  he  knows  that  the  rights  of  war  are 
restricted  to  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  that, 
under  ev^i^y  constitutional  government,  power,  in 
theory  at  least,  is  restricted  to  the  exercise  of 
rights. 

Another  ground  of  popular  misapprehension, 
on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to  the  true  issues 
at  stake  in  our  struggle,  may  very  naturally  have 
arisen  out  of  the  fact  ihat  in  all  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  modern  Europe  the  insurgents 
have  usually  represented  liberty,  nationality 
and  progress,  while  the  governments  represented, 
if  not  arbitrary  power,  at  best  authority  only, 
and  the  status  quo.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
exactly  the  reverse  is  true.  Here  the  insurrec- 
tion represents  a  power  founded  upon  the  utter 
annihilation  of  the  commonest  human  rights — a 
boasted  repudiation  of  all  ideas  of  liberty  and 
progress;  while  the  national  government, 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  17'76,  "  the  self-evident  truths 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  'are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  to 


rights  are  embodied,  and  under  which  alone 
they  can  be  maintained  in  the  present  exigency. 
But,  with  all  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
the  European  mercenaries  of  the  slave  power, 
skillfully  concealing  the  true  character  of  its 
atrocious  attempt  to  overthrow  free  government 
in  America,  and  stealing  the  battle-cry  of  the 
oppressed  nationalities  of  the  Old  World — 
"■  National  Independence" — should  have  been 
able  to  bewilder  the  public  opinion,  and  draw  to 
its  shameless  cause  much  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
popular  heart,  of  Europe,  even  of  France. 

Assuming,  for  the  occasion,  the  part  of  the  op- 
pressed, these  frenzied  devastators  of  a  whole 
race  of  men  have  not  hesitated  to  charge  the 
loyal  people  of  the  North  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment with  fighting  only  for  dominion.  "  You 
fight,"  say  they,  "  not  for  freedom,  not  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  enslaved,  but  only  for  the 
maintenance  of  power."  The  slightest  examina- 
tion will  prove  how  unfounded  and  nefarious  is 
this  charge.  The  whole  controversy  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln  turned  upon  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  >he  area  of  slavery.  The  Republi- 
can party,  who  made  him  their  candidate  and 
carried  him  into  office,  planted  themselves  upon 
the  simple  ground  of  limiting  slavery  to  th-e 
lines  within  which  it  already  existed.  This  at- 
tempt to  resist  the  arrogant  demand  of  the  slave 
masters  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the 
whole  of  the  still  unoccupied  domain  of  the  na- 
tion, constituted  the  whole  offense  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  that  election.  They  sim- 
ply said  to  them,  The  national  domain  and  the 
national  government  belong  to  us,  as  well  as  you. 
Liberty  is  our  heritage,  and  henceforth  we  mean 
that  it  shall  have  its  rights  in  both  government 
and  domain. 

No  other  ground  of  offense  than  this  had  the 
slave  power  for  tearing  asunder  our  national 
unity,  no  other  excuse  for  the  unparalleled  crime 
of  beginning  the  present  war  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional  life.  These  facts  are  patent  to  the  whole 
world.  Who,  then,  is  it  that  is  fighting  for  do- 
minion ? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  diabolical 
exigencies  of  slavery  do  not  necessitate  the  illim- 
itable appropriation  of  territory  and  the  unre- 
strained exercise  of  dominion  which  is  demanded 
for  it.  Doubtless,  like  every  other  system  of  au- 
thority founded  in  mere  power  without  right, 
slavery  requires  that  its  masters  should  be  mas- 
ters also  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  it  exists. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  slave  power  in  Europe 
have  the  benefit  of  the  admission  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  slave  society  demand  for  its  main- 
tenance universal  dominion,  and  the  ultimate  in- 
vasion of  all  the  territories  that  may,  at  any  giv- 
en period,  lie  adjacent  to  its  boundaries.  Thence, 
not  only  all  the  territories  of  the  Union,  but 
when  these  should  be  absorbed,  all  Mexico  and 
the  South  American  States,  Its  inevitable  in- 
stincts have  already  made  themselves  manifest  in 
the  various  predatory  expeditions  that,  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  set  on  foot  at  the  South. 
These  were  but  a  kind  of  offshoot  of  its  exuber- 
ant and  monstrous  vitality ;  but  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  slave  power. 

In  stripping  from  it  the  veil  of  sophistries  with 
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our  national  cause,  but  to  the  cause  of  public 
justice  and  Christian  civilization  everywhere. 
For  the  cause  of  the  Union  is  the  cause  of  human- 
ity, Unless  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
public  morality  of  Christendom  requires  that  the 
tJnited  States  should  abdicate  the  character  of  a 
nation  in  the  interests  of  the  power  which  as- 
sails it.  If  the  true  character  of  this  power 
®ould  be  clearly  presented  to  the  public  con- 
science of  France,  we  should  fearlessly  rest  our- 
selves upon  its  verdict.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  so 
much  blame  the  general  misapprehension,  which 
has  caused  it  not  only  to  be  tolerated,  but  to  be 
olothed  with  a  certain  popular  esteem,  as  well  as 
with  certain  public  rights,  by  the  peoples  and 
authorities  of  Europe,  when  we  remember  that 
even  here,  in  the  more  immediate  arena  of  i\s 
erimes,  the  peculiar  character  of  American  slav- 
ery, has  not  hitherto  been  thoroughly  appre- 
hended by  the  popular  mind. 

Simple  Slavery  is  not  a  modern  form  of  in- 
:liumanity.  The  annals  of  our  race  are  full  of  the 
groans  of  the  enslaved.  But  hitherto  slavery 
has  fouiuded  itself  upon  power — has  rested  its 
claim,  in  the  might  of  the  strongest — has  been 
content  to  enjoy  its  profits,  in  the  category  of 
things  without  remedy.  In  no  age  of  human 
history,  until  now,  has  it  ever  been  attempted  to 
clothe  slavery  with  the  Sacredness  of  Right. 
The  distinguished  infamy  belongs  to  the  founders 
of  the  southern  confederacy,  of  setting  up  a  gov 
ernment,  whose  corner  stone,  to  use  the  language 
of  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  them,  Alex.  H. 
Stephens,  is  "the  eight  of  the  superior  race  to 
enslave  the  inferior."  "This  right,"  he  says, 
"  settles  forever  the  agitating  question  of  Ameri- 
can Slavery,"  and  boastfully  declares  that  "  our 
new  government  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
world  based  upon  this  great  physical,  philosoph- 
ical and  7noral  truth." 

The  announcement  is  a  sufficient  notice  to  all 
the  world.  The  establishment  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  is  not  alone  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
power  upon  the  earth,  but  the  introduction  into 
the  public  law  of  the  civilized  world  of  a  new 
EIGHT ;  and  into  the  family  of  nations  of  a  new 

lORM   OF  .  CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  in  this  aspect  of  our  struggle  that  it  be- 
comes of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  people  of 
France  and  to  all  men.  An  attempt  to  supplant 
the  laws  founded  by  the  Divine  Master  of  these 
Christian  centuries  by  a  new  code,  derived  from 
the  reeking  shambles  of  King  Dahomey,  is  an 
enterprise  in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  not  alone  interested. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  idea  can  be  anywhere 
entertained  that  the  glory  of  France,  or  the 
permanent  well-being  of  her  people,  require  its 
successful  prosecution  on  this  continent?  Will 
she  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  a  nationality,  found- 
-ad  upon  the  principles  of  her  own  great  revolu- 
tion, and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  her  noblest 
sons,  for  the  sake  of  any  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  meretricious  embrace  of  such  an  ally? 
At  the  south  they  make  a  commerce  out  of  their 
awn  blood  when  it  flows  under  a  colored  skin. 
That,  doubtless,  is  in  accordance  with  the  new 
confederate  code.  For  the  sake  of  national  recog- 
nition the  new  confederate  power  would  allow 
anv  respectable  nation  to  participate  in  all  the 


in  cotton.     We  cannot  be  persuaded  that  France 
will  be  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 

If  at  the  instant  of  the  slave  master's  attempt 
to  force  the  new  right  into  the  public  code  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  had  promptly  refused  to  accept  it — if 
they  had  simply  declared  that  no  State  founded 
upon  any  such  atrocious  right  should  ever  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  family  of  Christian  nations — ^the 
question  would  long  ago  have  been  settled. 
There  would  have  been  no  idle  and  starving 
spinners  and  weavers  in  Lancashire,  no  unem- 
ployed and  famishing  workpeople  at  Rouen  and 
Mulhouse.  Even  now  these  governments  have  it 
in  their  power  to  say  the  word  that  shall  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  pernicious  hopes  that  prolong 
our  disasters,  and  the  continually  more  and  more 
aggravated  sufferings  of  their  own  peoples. 

As  for  us,  we  know  now  that  the  issues  at  stake, 
in  the  war  which  we  wage,  belong  to  humanity  ; 
we  know,  also,  how  momentous  they  are,  and  that 
the  great  question  is  not  as  to  the  day  or  month 
or  year  in  which  peace  shall  be  declared,  but  as 
to  the  hour  in  which  the  impious  right  organized 
"by  the  slave  power  into  a  Confederacy  of  States 
shall  be  utterly  overthrown  and  extinguished. 
If  we  doubted  as  to  our  duty  in  such  a  crisis,  we 
should  turn  to  one  of  you  and  learn  that  "  a 
People  accustomed  to  liberty  should  risk  their 
last  man  and  their  last  dollar  to  keep  the  inherit- 
ance of  their  fathers" — "that  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Union — the  rending  assunder  of  the 
country — would  be  degradation  without  remedy/' 

We  would  by  no  means  speak  boastfully  of  the 
military  successes  of  the  armies  of  the  Union.  A 
singularly  peaceful  people,  like  those  of  the 
ISTorthern  States,  do  not  learn  war  in  a  day  Be- 
sides, this  is  emphatically  a  war  of  ideas,  and 
they  take,  time  to  put  on  their  armor  and  march. 
Still,  an  inspection  of  the  map  of  the  insurgent 
States  will  show  you  that  some  portion  of  every 
one  of  them  is  already  in  the  occupation  of  our 
military  forces.  Let  us  assure  you  that  tl^e  pres- 
ent condition  of  these  forces,  both  physically  and 
morally,  never  was  as  good  as  at  this  hour,  nor 
their  future  success  so  well  assured.  At  the  same 
time  let  us  further  assure  you  that  the  resources 
of  the  people  of  the  loyal  States,  both  in  men  and 
money,  remain  unexhausted,  and  still  adequate, 
we  believe,  to  the  work^hieh  Providence  has 
committed  to  their  hands. 

And  again  thanking  you  for  the  many  just  and 
inspiring  words  you  have  spoken,  in  behalf  of 
the  great  cause  for  which  we  fight,  let  us  express 
to  you  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  when  the  end 
of  our  battle  shall  come  neither  you  nor  we  shall 
be  made  ashamed  bj''  the  result. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  individual  es- 
teem, we  remain,  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 
^. 

STAND  No.  J5. 

Speeches  by  Got.  Morton  of  Ind.,  €ren.  A.*  JS. 

Haiuilton,  Jas.  WK,  Scorel. 

This  stand  was  erected  on  the  south-west  side  of 

the  Park,  and  was  decorated  with  banners  bearing 

the  following  inscriptions : 

"  Loyal  National  League." 
"  A  common  Union  to  maintain  the  power,  glory,  aad  integ- 
rity of  the  Nation." 
"  No  compromise  with  traitors;    No  neutrals  in  war;    The 
FIrjt  of  our  Union  shall  float  over  Sumter." 
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At  about  4|  o'clock,  after  salutes  of  artillery  and 
martial  music,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  l)y 
R.  B.  MiNTURN,  esq.,  and  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Eev.  J.  T.  Duryea. 

Mr.  James  A.  Eoosevelt  read  the  call  for  the 
meeting  and  the  list  of  Vice-Presidents  and  Secreta- 
ries. 

Mr.  Isaac  H.  Bailey  was  called  upon  to  read  the 
Address,  but  would  not  detain  the  meeting  by  read- 
ing it,  on  account  of  its  length,  saying  that  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  which  had  called  this 
meeting  together;  that  it  would  be  published  by  the 
press,  and  that  the  time  would  be  fully  occupied  by 
able  and  interesting  speakers. 

The  resolutions  were  read  by  John  Jay,  jr.,  and 
were  adopted  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  introduced  to  the  meeting  Kobert 
CuMMiNGS,  14  years  of  age,  cabin  boy  on  board  the 
Harriet  Lane,  and  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  her 
last  engagement.  He  was  greeted  with  loud  ap- 
plause, and  modestly  bowing,  retired. 
SPEECH  OF  GOV.  O.  P.  MORTON  OF  INDIANA. 
Gov.  Morton  of  Indiana  was  introduced  by  the 
President,  and  said :  ^ 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Citiz£ns:  As  you 
have  learned  by  the  call,  this  meeting  is  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  The  inquiry  may  present  itself  to 
your  minds.  For  what  are  we  commemorating  the 
attack  upon  Fort  Sumter?  Before  that  time  the 
American  people  had  been  paralyzed  by  divisions 
into  parties.  The  organization  throughout  the  South- 
em  States  of  a  powerful  Eebel  army,  the  seizure  of 
forts,  dockyards,  arsenals,  mints,  ships  ot  war,  and 
every  species  of  public  property,  had  proved  una- 
vailing to  arouse  the  nation,  which  was,  like  a  man 
with  a  dreadful  nightmare,  struggling  to  awake,  but 
yet  unable  to  do  fio.  But  when  the  echo  of  the  first 
gun  was  heard  in  the  night,  coming  like  an  earth- 
quake, the  nation  arose  from  its  bed,  and  every  man 
rushed  into  the  open  air  to  inquire  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  alarm,  ready  to  go  to  the  rescue  if  nec- 
essary.. The  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  was  an  evil 
hour  for  the  Rebellion;  for  it  had  the  eftect,  for  the 
time,  to  close  up  the  ranks  among  the  people,  to  heal 
up  the  dissensions,  and  to  bring  us  together  as  with 
a  mighty  compression.  The  attack  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter had  its  effect  to  unite  the  American  people.  May 
its  speedy  recapture  and  restoration  again  draw  ns 
together  by  the  strong  bonds  of  patriotic  fraternity. 
[Applause.]  Time  passed  on,  and  the  patriotism  and 
self-sacnteing  devotion  of  many  of  our  people,  stim- 
ulated by  the  great  Union  meetings  after 
the  fall  of  Sumter,  wore  out;  and  the  dem- 
agogues who  had  been  driven  into  their 
kennels  by  the  universal  outburst  of  patriot- 
ism came  forth  and  began  to  do  the  devilish 
work  of  attempting  to  produce  divisions  at  the 
North  so  as  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  Government. 
I  believe  that  we  shall  come  together  again.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  work  of  the  demagogues  will  be  short- 
lived. I  Kelieve  that  the  good  sense  and  the  ardent 
affection  which  must  still  be  found  in  the  hearts  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people,  will  again 
rally  us  all  around  the  standard  of  our  country,  and 
uphold  it  until  it  shall  be  borne  in  triumph  to  final 
victory.  We  are  engaged  in  a  war,  the  most  terrible 
in  history,  a  civil  war.  The  first  question  which  I 
shall  ask'  to-day,  and  it  may  seem  somewhat  element- 
ary to  you,  for  your  minds  are  doubtless  made  up 
upon  the  subject,  is  this :  What  brought  this  w^ar 
upon  the  country  ?  who  are  its  authors  'I  Mj  excuse 
for  asking  this  question  and  answering  it,  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  there  are  men  in  the  city  of  New- 


ing  to  persuade  the  people  that  this  war  was  made 
by  Mr.  Lincoln's  Administration;  that  it  is  an  Aboli- 
tion war,  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  negro 
equality.    The  foundations  ot  the  Rebellion  were 
laid  more  than  thirty  years  ago.    The  first  develop- 
ment of  it  was  in  the  nullification  movement  of  Soutfe 
Carolina  upon  the  pretense  of  a  tariff  which  they  de- 
clared to  be  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.    That 
Rebellion  was  promptly  suppressed  by  the  iron  wiE 
and  strong  hand  of  Gen.  Jackson.    And  the  predic- 
tion was  then  made  by  Gen.  Jackson  hi'inself,  that 
the  next  development  would  be  upon  the  pretense  of 
the  Slavery   question.    From  that  time  until  the 
breaking  out  of  this  Rebellion,  preparations  were 
constantly  made.    Men  of  the  Calhoun  school  of 
politics,  at  first  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  but  afterward  spreading  through 
most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  afterward  extend- 
ing the  poison  even  into  the  Northern  States,  were 
laboring  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the  great  Rebel- 
lion with  which  we  are  now  struggling.   They  were 
willing  to  postpone  the  revolt  so  long  as  they  conld 
control  the  Government  through  the  instrumentality 
of  party.    But  when,   shortly  after  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Buchanan  commenced,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  South  could  not  longer  control  the 
Government  as  before,  preparations  were  systema- 
tically and  industriously  made  throughout  that  en- 
tire Administration  to  brina:  the  Rebellion  on.    It 
was  the  business  of  Mr.   Floyd,  from  tbe  very  first, 
so  to  dispose  of  all  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
that  when  the  hour  came  the  Rebels  could  place 
their  hands  upon  them ;  and  we  know  they  did,  the 
greater  portion  of  them.    Mr.  Toucey,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navj,  allowed  the  navy  to  become  dilapidated 
and  dismantled;  and  when  the  hour  for  action  came, 
it  was  dispersed  upon  all  the  oceans,  and  was  of  no 
value  to  us.     It  was  the  business  of  Mr.  Cobb,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  impoverish  the  Treasury 
of  the  UDion,%ind  to  bring  dishonor  upon  its  credit. 
I  have  been  informed  since  I  have  been  in  this  city, 
of    a   fact     which   I   believe    is     not    generally 
known.    Mr.  Cobb  deliberately  made  arrangements 
to  allow  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  to  go  un-  ^ 
paid,  so  that    the  coupons  should   be  protested  for' 
.  non-payment,  in  order  to   affect  our  credit  abroad; 
and  Ibis    dishonor  to  the    national   (!redit  was  only 
avoided   by  some  banks  of   the  City  of   New- York 
cominsr  forward  and  voluntarily  paying  the  interest 
upon  the    national   debt  to  preserve    the   national 
credit.    [Applause.]     Immediately  after  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  South  Carolina  made   her  arrange- 
ments to  go  out  of  the  Union.    She  was  followed  by 
one  State  after  another,  until  eight  or  nine  had  gone 
through  the  forms  of  Sacession,  bsfore  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration.    At  the  time  of  his   inaua  oration  the 
Rebels  had  an  army  of  more  than  30,000  men  in  the 
field,   trained,  armed,  and  ready^  for  battle.    Up  to 
that  lime  we  had   done   nothing.    Mr.  Buchanan 
had  proclaimed  to  the  world  that    the  Government 
had  no   power  for    self-preservation.    He  had  de- 
clared that  the  Government  could  not  take  a  single 
military  step    to    preserve  its  life  from  the  robbers 
that  had   taken  it  by  the  throat.    Their  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  under  his  eye,  throughout  his 
entire  Administration;    and  we  can  only  exonerate 
him  from  the  charge  of  a  knowledge  of    tbe  plans  of 
tbe  Rebels  and  a  complicity  with  them,  by  making 
the  most  liberal  concessions  in  favor  of  his  ioabe- 
cility.       [Laughter.]      Our  little    army  of    15,000 
men    had    bean     scattered    to    the    lour    winds. 
There  were  not  ^00  men  together  in  any  one  place, 
except  the  army  of  Gen.  Twiggs  in  Texas,  which 
was  most    disgracefully  surrendered,  as  you  know 
it  was  intended  it  should  be  when  it  was  placed 
there.    Preparations  were  made  for  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Sumter,    They  had  been  going  on  for  many 
weeks.    They  were  made  deliberatelj^,  openly,^  un- 
der the  guns  of  that  fortress.    Those  guns  remained 
silent;  and  after  all  the  land  batteries  and  floating 
batteries  had  been  prepared  and  the  hour  was  ripe, 
then  the  fire  w^^s  opened  upon  Sumter,  and  our  glo- 
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mm&  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  our  gallant  garrison 
waB  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  enemy;  and  thus 
the  war  w^as  begun.    Need  I  ask  yon  the  question, 
then.  Who  made  the  war  ?    It  was  made  by  the 
Bebels;  it  was  made  by  the  South.    Oar  Govern- 
ment is  standing  on  the  defensive.    It  is  defending 
its  life;  it  is  defending  itself  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  its  territory;  it  is  struggling  and  fighting  to 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  the   Union.    It  is  not  ft 
war  which  the  Government  has  made,  but  a  war 
forced  upon  the  Government-^a  war  which  the  Gov- 
ernment could  not  refuse  to  accept.    The  next  ques- 
tion, then,  for  our  consideration  is,  For  what  pur- 
pose did  the  South  make  this  war  ?    For  what  pur- 
pose was  this  Rebellion  brought  upon  the  country 
with  all  its  train  of  disasters  ?    What  object  had 
they. in  view  ?    What  had  tbey  to  gain  by  it  ?    One 
party  to  this  war  contends  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  American  people,  an  American  nation ; 
that  we  are  but  an  aggregation  of  some  34  petty 
nationalities,  united  together  in  a  partnership    of 
interest  and  convenience,  from  which  any  one  is 
at  liberty  to  withdraw  at  pleasure.    The  other  party 
to  this  war,  to  which  I  trust  we  all  belong,  con- 
tends that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  American 
people,  that  there  is  a  national  unity  [applause] ; 
that  while  we  are  divided  into  States  for  local  and 
domestic  government,  while  the  States  are  divided 
into  counties  each  having  a  government  of  its  own, 
and  while  the  counties  are  again  divided  into  town- 
ships, each  having  a  township  government  of  its 
own,  yet  the  township  belongs  to  the  county,  the 
county  to  the  State,  and  the  State  to  one  mighty  in- 
dissoluble nation.     [Applause.]   The  question  recurs, 
Why  did  the  South  make  this  war,  and  seek  to  de- 
stroy this  Government '/    You  will  be  told,  perhaps, 
by  such  a  man  as  Fernando  Wood  [groans]— I  bes: 
your  pardon  for  alluding  to  a  subject  which  seems 
to  be  so  repulsive  to  your  feelings — but  we  are  told 
by  many  men,  North  and  South,  that  the  war  was 
forced  upon  the  South  to  protect  theft*  rights  under 
the  Constitution ;  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  Administration   to    aggress   upon   those 
rights,  and  to  secure  tnose  constitutional  rights  she 
commenced  the  war  to  destroy  the  Constitution  it- 
'  self.    The  first  official  declaration  which  the  Rebel 
Government  ever  made  to  the  Courts  of  Europe, 
given  by  their"  first  embassador  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, was  the  statement  that  the  war  was  not  made 
by  the 'South  for  any  such  purpose;  that  the  South 
did    not   fear    that    the    Administration   of    Mr. 
Lincoln    would    trample     upon     their     constitu- 
tional   rights.     I     need     then    give    no    further 
answer    to    this     pretense     upon     the     part    of 
Northern  sympathizers.    Then  what  was  the  war 
made  for  by  them  1    It  was  to  establish  a  Govern- 
ment in  which  the  institution  of  Slavery  should  not 
be  simply  recognized  or  tolerated,  but  sbould  be  the 
great  paramount  of  controlling  interest,  in  which 
the  Biaveholding  aristocracy  should  be  the  dominant 
or  the  governing  class.     I'he  war  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  overturning  and    uprooting  the    dem- 
ocratic principle  and  establishing  the  aristocratic 
pxinciple.    Mr.  Stephens,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Confederacy,  who  has  given  us  the  only  commentary 
upon  their  new  Constitution,  declares  in  his  speech 
at  Milledgeville,  that  the  South  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  had  established  a  govern- 
ment wnuse  cbiet  corner-stone  was  the  institution 
of  Slavery.    It  was  a  matter  of  boasting  that  this 
had  occurred  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ization.   [A  voice,  "  For  the  last  time,  too."]    It 
was  brought  forth  as  an  evidence  of  remarkable  pro- 
gress.   He  boasted  that  they  had  overturned" the 
principles  upon  which  this  Government  had  been 
ibunded;  that  they  had  established  a  Government 
upon  principles  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which 
were  set  fortb  in  itie  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  upon  which  this  Government  was  established. 
The  great  question  present  in  all  our  minds,  and  one 
which    we    are     all   trying  to    answer    to    our- 
selves,   IS     the     great      question,       How    shall 
we     procure     nepce?        How     Rf^all     this    war 


be  ended  ?  It  is  said  that  there  are  three  ways 
in  which  peace  can  be  attained.  The  first  is  by  con- 
ceding the  independence  of  the  Rebel  States,  conced- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  conceding  the  dis- 
memberment of  our  territory.  [Voices,  "  Never."] 
The  second  is  by  procuring  an  armistice,  then  calling 
a  National  Convention,  having  the  Rebel  States  rep- 
resented in  tnat  Convention,  and  then  propose  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  to  make  it  satisfactory  to 
the  Rebels,  and  reconstruct  the  Union  by  turning 
out  the  six  New-England  States.  ["Never."]  The 
third  is  by  suppressing  the  Rebellion  and  conquering 
a  peace.  [Applause,  and  cries  of  "That's  the 
way."]  Let  me  consider  very  briefly  the  merits  of 
these  different  modes  of  obtaining  peace. 

I.  If  you  obtain  peace  by  conceding  the  independ- 
ence of  "the  Rebel    States,  then  you  must  make  up 
your  minds  to  give  up  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Mary- 
land and  Delaware.  '  ["Never."]    We  have  been 
told  by  the  Rebels,  first  and  last,  that  they  never 
would  consent  to  a  peace,  except  upon  terms  giving 
to  them  all  the  Slave  States  represented  in  the  Rebel 
Congress.     Each  of  these  States  has  members  in  that 
body,   and  each  is  represented  by  a  star  upon  the 
rebel  flag.    If  you  would,  therefore,  obtain  peace 
by  abandoning  this  war,  and  conceding  their  inde- 
pendence, you  must  make  up  your  minds  to  give 
them  those  four  States.    If  you  do  that,  you  must 
also  give  them  up  your  National  Capitol, '  which  is 
.between  Maryland   and   Virginia,  both    of  which 
would  go  with  the  South.    That  is  the  first  conse- 
quence.    I  do  not  say  it  would  be  the  worst,  by  any 
means,  for  we  could  build  a  new  capitol  upon  better 
ground,  and,  I  believe,   in  a  better  neighborhood. 
[Laughter.]    The  next  consequence  to  flow  from 
peace  upon  those  terms,    is  tne  surrender   of  the 
mouth   of  the  Mississippi  River,    and  the  control 
of  that  stream,  thus  making   the   North- Western 
States    tributary   to    the  Rebel  Confederacy.    The 
next    consequence,  flowing    directly    from    that, 
would     be   to   raise  up    in    all   the    North- West- 
ern StateSj^   a   powerful    party    in   favor    of    im- 
mediate annexation  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
They  would  feel  at  once  that  the  North- Western 
States,  lying  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  upon  the 
Ohio,  are  bound  geographically,  commercially  and 
socially  with  the  people  of  the  South  and  South- 
West;   and  they  would  never  consent  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  political  community  that  controls  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.    This  party  would 
be  powerful  from  the  first.    It  could  not  ^t  once 
carry  this  measure  of  annexation  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy,    and   would  then  resort  to^  a  claim 
for  a  North- Western    Confederacy,  which    would 
be     but    a   preparatory    and   incipient    measure; 
because     after    we    shall    have  ~  cut     ourselves 
loose  from   the  Atlantic   States,    we    must    have 
an  outlet,  and  we    should    be    driven   to   throw 
ourselves    into   the    arms    of    the  Southern   Con- 
federacy to  enable  us  to  get  out  tnrough  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.    Another  consequence  to  flow  from  peace 
upon  these  terms  would  be  the  immediate  establish- 
inent  of  a  Pacific  Republic.    California,  Oregon,  the 
Territory  of  Washington  and  all  these  Territories 
separated  ftom  the  Atlantic  States  by  the  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  at   once  set  up  for 
themselves,  and  with  a  much  better  show  of  reason 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Republic.    They  are 
upon  the  Pacific  slope.    Their  commerce  is  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean.    Their  commerce  is  separated  from 
ours  by  the  ROcky  Mountains.    And  they  would 
at  once  separate  from  us  and  set  u^  a  great  Pacific 
Republic.    No  sensible  man  can  believe  that  if  the 
work  of  Secession  and  disintegration  shall  be  con- 
summated by  the  establishment  of  this  independence 
of  the  present  Rebel  States,  it  will  stop  there.    No, 
it  will  go  on  until  our  country,  once   powerful, 
prosperous  and  glorious,  will  have  become  an  utter 
wreck  and  ruin. 

II.  Let  me  now  consider  briefly  this  second  mode 
of  obtaining  power,  by  procuring  an  armistice,  call- 
ing a  National  Convention,  amending  the  ConsUtu- 
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tion,  so  as  to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  Rebels,  and 
reconstructing  the  Union  by  turning  out  the  six 
N'ew-Englana  States.  We  know  very  well  that  the 
JRebels  will  not  come  back  with  all  tbe  Free  States 
in  the  Uaion.  It  would  still  be  in  the  minority  in 
"jhe  Government,  as  tiaey  are  the  minority  in  the 
populations.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  it  is  pro^ 
"posed  to  turn  New- England  out,  so  as  to  get  South 
tJarolina  and  the  other  Southern  States  m.  We 
would  then  live  in  a  Confederacy  of  twenty-eight 
States,  of  which  fifteen  would  be  Slave  States  and 
thirteen  would  be  Free  Stages.  That  would  give 
the  South  a  permanent  majority  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  for  they  would  take  care  never  again 
to  admit  another  Free  State  into  the  Union.  What 
then  would  be  our  condition  ?  What  is  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  to  England,  of  Poland  to  Eussia,  of 
Hungary  to  Austria  ?  Sach  would  be  oar  condition 
were  we  to  consent  to  a  new  Confederacy  con- 
structed upon  these  principles.  Why  is  New-En- 
gland to  be  turned  out  ?  What  is  her  offense  for 
which  she  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  Union  ?  It  is 
that  she  has  loved  Liberty  too  well  and  Slavery  too 
little.  [Applause.]  To  New-England  more  than  to 
all  other  parts  of  the  country  together,  de  we  owe 
this  Eevolutionary  war,  and  all  the  mighty  train  of 
consequences  that  have  followed  it,  so  important  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world.  The  Revolution  had  its 
origin  in  New-England,  and  New-England  gave 
more  soldiers  than  all  the  other  States  together,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  issue. 
Massachusetts  gave  over  75,000  men,  while  South 
Carolina  gave  a  few  hundred  over  5,000.  Yet  the 
proposition  is  made  to  kick  Massachusetts  out,  to 
coax  South  Carolina  to  come  in.  We  are  to  turn 
out  loyal  States  in  order  to  induce  this  viper  to  re- 
turn to  nestle  in  our  bosom.  We  will  bring  the 
viper  back;  but  it  will  not  be  until  after  its  fangs  are 
extracted.  This  scheme  is  too  dishonorable  to  be 
pursued ;  and  yet  this  scheme  is  older  than  the  war. 
It  has  its  advocates  in  your  city  and  in  all  the 
Northern  States.  1  dismiss  it  as  a  subject  too  repug- 
nant to  our  feelings  to  be  longer  presented  to  you. 
III.  1  come  then  to  the  last  method  of  obtaining 
peace,  by  suppressing  the  Rebellion  and  conquering  a 
peace.  [Applause.]  In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to 
consider  very  briefly  the  progress  of  the  war.  What 
progress  have  we  made  ?  I  know  we  are  an  im- 
patient people.  We  want  great  things  accomplished 
in  a  very  short  period.  We  have  failed  properly  lo 
consider  the  magnitude  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  undertaking.  When  we  shall  have 
looked  over  the  ground  we  shall  find  that  our  pro- 
gress after  all  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  such 
as  to  give  us  the  most  confident  hopes  of  success  in 
the  future.  We  have  secured  Kentucky;  we  have 
secured  Missouri;  we  have  a  great  part  of  Arkansas; 
we  have  a  great  part  of  -Louisiana;  we  have  Mary- 
land; we  have  Delaware;  we  have  a  considerable 
part  of  old  Virginia;  a  considerabie  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  a  large  part  of  Tennessee.  We  have 
at  this  time  more  than  half  the  Rebel  territory  and 
more  than  a  third  of  all  its  population.  The  right; 
to  gfumble  is  one  of  our  prerogatives.  We  are  a 
grumbling  people.  We  grumble  at  the  President. 
i  have  no  doubt  that  the  President  has  committed 
faults.  He  has  been  placed  in  a  more  trjring  and  diffi- 
cult position  than  any  Executive  the  nation  ever  had. 
The  position  of  Gen.  Washington  was  never  more  diffi- 
cult or  more  important  than  that  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. If  ti^  President  had  not  erred,  under  all  these 
trying  circumstai^ces,  it  would  have  been  more  than 
human.  You  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
our  Revolution  remember  what  bitter  opposition 
was  waged  against  Gen.  Washington,  almost 
throughout  the  war.  You  remember  the  c©mplaints 
they  made  of  want  of  success,  complaints  of  his 
tardiness,  and  how  from  time  to  time  the  hearts  of 
the  people  sank  within  them.  But  still  they  held 
on,  and  victory  finally  crowned  our  arms  and  blessed 
our  cause.  There  was  still  a  confidence  that  took 
fast  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  at  that  time^  of 
the  intesritv,  the  nurity,  the   sound  judgmeaf  of 


Gen.  Washington.  And  I  tell  yoij,  to-day  that  the 
great  overshadowing  element  in  the  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  his  unimpeachable  integrity, 
[Applause.]  It  is  the  confidence  that  this  nation 
has  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  that  he  loves  his  coun- 
try, and  that  whatever  he  does  he  intends  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  that  if  he  errs  it  is  the  er- 
ror of  the  head  and  not  of  the  heart;  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  nation  that  in  this  great  hour  of  trial 
we  have  for  our  President  so  honest  and  up- 
right a  man  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  [Applause.] 
They  complain  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is 
said  that  he  is  not  doing  his  part  well,  and  that 
many  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  war  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted'to  him.  I  doubt  not  he,  too,  has  committed 
errors;  but  I  have  watched  his  course  narrowly,  I 
have  had  much  to  do  with  him  in  the  administration 
of  military  affairs  in  Indiana,  and  I  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  bearing  testimony  to  his  great  abilities",  and 
to  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  half-hearted 
about  Edwin  Stanton.  His  whole  heart  is  in  the 
work,  and  he  is  devoting  himself  to  it  night  and  day. 
I  believe  history  will  yet  record  his  name  upon  one 
of  its  brightest  and  best  pages.  I  may  speak,  too, 
with  propriety,  of  Secretary  Chase.  He  received 
the  Treasury,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Cobb, 
without  a  single  grain  in  it.  [Laughter.]  It  had 
been  impoverished  by  him  purposely  to  paralyze  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  resist  the  Rebellion. 
That  was  a  part  of  the  scheme,  a  part  of  the  policy 
which  characterized  the  w^hole  Administration  of 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Chase  has  resurrected  the  credit  of 
the  nation ;  and  this  fabric  of  the  national  credit 
never  stood  so  high  as  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
our  boast  that  we  have  carried  on  the  war  up  to 
•this  time  without  being  compelled  to  call  upon  Eu- 
rope to  furnish  a  single  dollar,  as  has  been  correctly 
stated  in  one  of  the  resolutions  you  have  just  adopt- 
ed; and  the  prospect  IS  that  we  shall  carry  on  the 
war  to  the  ei^d,  and  crush  out  the  Rebellion  without 
calling  upon  Europe  to  lend  us  a  single  dollar  for 
that  purpose.  The  plan  of  obtaining  peace  that  I 
am  in  favor  of,  is  by  crushing  out  the  Rebellion. 
How  are  we  to  do  that  ?  The  great  instrumentalities 
to  be  employed  are  the  army  and  the  navy.  They  are 
attempting  by  force  and  violence  to  destroy  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  must  meet  them  by  force  and  violence. 
We  must  therefore  maintain  the  army  and  the 
navy  in  their  efficiency,  and  keep  them  in  operation. 
To  do  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  must  be  recruited. 
Those  who  are  not  in  favor  of  filling  up  the  army 
are  not  in  favor  of  crushing  the  Rebellion,  and  want 
the  Rebellion  to  succeed.  The  ranks  of  the  army 
must  be  recruited;  and  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  You  can- 
not do  it  by  volunteering;  but  it  must  be  done  by 
the  Conscription  act.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  that  act  should  be  enforced  everywhere.  Some 
of  you,  perhaps,  do  not  like  the  Conscription  act. 
It  is  an  odious  thing  at  the  best;  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  made  acceptable  to  the  people.  Yet  it 
should  be  understood  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil, 
and  should  be  accepted  as  such.  If  you  do  not 
like  the  Conscription  act,  let  me  ask  the  (question, 
who  are  the  men  who  forced  the  conscription  upon 
the  nation  ?  They  are  the  men  who  have  endeavered 
to  make  the  war  odious.  They  are  the  men  who 
have  produced  the  state  of  public  opinion  which. 
.  has  entirely  cut  off  and  suspended  all  volunteering. 
They  are  the  men  who  have  encouraged  desertion 
from  the  army.  They  are  the  men  who  have  en- 
deavored to  depreciate  the  national  currency,  to 
discourage  the  army,  to  discourage  men  from  volun- 
teering. These  are  the  men  who  have  brought  the 
Conscription  act  upon  the  country ;  and  I  pray  you 
to  hold  them  responsible  for  it.  The  Government 
would  much  prefer  to  depend  upon  volunteer- 
ing to  the  end,  as  it  had  in  the  beginning;  but  as 
that  became  impossible  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  to  the  war,  it  became  necessary  to 
resort  at  last  to  the  Conscription  act.  Let 
me  here  advert  briefly  to  what  is  called  the  $300 
section.    We  are  told  that  that  is  the  rich  man's 
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section ;  that  it  was  designed  to  exonerate  the  rich 
man,  and  to  embrace  the  poor  man.  I  want  to  cor- 
rect that.  I  disapproved  of  it,  but  it  was  for  a  very 
different  reason  from  those  demagogues  who  are 
trying  to  excite  the  country  against  the  law.  I  pre- 
ferred that  it  should  allow  the  drafted  man  to  fur- 
nish a  substitute,  but  leave  to  him  the  expense  and 
the  trouble  of  getting  a  substitute.  But  why  was 
the  $300  clause  put  in  1  It  was  put  in  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  poor  man.  In  Indiana  we  had  a  little 
draft — a  draft  of  a  lew  thousand  men  for  nine 
months — and  the  price  of  substitutes  ran  up  from 
$200  to  $800  or  $900  in  a  very  few  days  after  the 
draft  was  made.  Does  it  require  an  argument  to 
show  that  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  poor 
men  in  New-York  who  can  procure  $300,  than  of 
men  who  can  procure  a  substitute  when  they  have 
to  pay  $800  to  $1,000  for  him?  This  was  the  idea 
which  led  Congress  to  insert  the  $300  clause;  to 
protect  the  poor  man  from  the  result  which  expe- 
rience had  indicated,  that  the  price  of  substitutes 
would  run  up  even  to  $1,000,  putting  it  entirely  out 
of  the  power  of  a  man  of  moderate  means  to  pro- 
cure a  substitute  at  all.  Yet  this  clause  has  been 
perverted  and  falsely  beld  up  before  the  people,  to 
make  the  Government  and  the  war  odious.  Gov. 
M.  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  propriety  of  em- 
ploying negro  regiments,  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, and  of  *' arbitrary  arrests."  He  conclud- 
ed by  showing  that  the  Kebeliion  now  derives  its 
vitality  only  from  the  hope  of  dissension  in  the 
North,  and  by  an  earnest  appeal  for  united  effort  to 
suppress  the  Rebellion  at  once  and  forever. 

Gen.  A.  J.  Hamilton  followed  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  address  which  was  listened  to  witb  earnest 
attention  and  repeated  applause. 

Hon.  James  M.  Scovel  of  the  New- Jersey  Le- 
gislatere,  one  of  the  seventeen  who  did  not  vote  for 
the  Peace  resolutione,  made  a  short  speech,  and 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Duryea  concluded  with  a  few 
remarks;  the  audience  dispersing  in  the  gathering 
shades  of  twilight 


Spcecbes    toy    Oen.    Si  gel,    Schuyler  Colfax, 
and  Otliers. 

This  stand  was  decorated  with  the  American  colors, 
and  with  banners  bearing  the  inscriptions,  "One 
Flag,  One  Destiny,  One  Country;"  "Sustain  our 
Brave  Soldiers."  A  band  of  musicians  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  commenced  the  proceedings  by  per- 
forming the  grand  march  from  "  Le  Prophete."  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber, 
who  upon  taking  the  chair  spoke  as  follows: 
SPEECH   OP  DR.    LIEBER. 

Felloav-Citizens:  Two  years  ago  the  boom  of 
the  cannon  of  treason  reached  us  from  Charleston, 
and  now  this  very  day  we  expect  news  from  that 
very  port.  We  do  not  know  in  whicb  way  the  news 
will  turn — whether  it  will  bring  us  tidings  of  victory, 
or  whether  reverses  will  follow.  But,  fellow-citizens, 
I  venture  to  say  that  whether  we  are  vi-torious  im- 
mediately and  take  that  traitorous  city,  or  whether 
every  iron-clad  vessel  is  sunk  to  the  bottom  there, 
we  will  remain  firm — we  will  carry  out  this  war  to 
the  very  last,  and  will  not  give  h  up  until  every  inch 
of  the  country  is  restored  to  the  Union.  [Cheers.] 
No  matter  what  turn  the  war  has  taken  during  the 
last  two  year£ — sometimes  we  were  victorious,  and 
sometimes  we  were  baffled — we  meet  a^ain  to-day  to 
profees  our  faith,  and  again  pledge  ourselves  not  to 
give  up  the  struggle— not  to  yield  one  inch — until 
the  United  States  authority  is  restored,  until  we 
have  again  a  country  in  her  whole  integrity,  until 
we  can  say  again  that  we  are  American  citizens  from 


North  to  Sauth,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
[Loud  cheers.]  We  will  not  allow  pride,  or  ar- 
rogance, or  untruth  to  rule  over  us.  We  come  here 
to  pledge  ourselves  again.  I  believe  I  can  express 
far  better  what  I  believe  we  have  met  here  for,  if  I 
read  to  you  a  portion  of  the  address  that  will  subse- 
quently'be  read  to  you  in  its  entirety.  There  I  have 
expressed  on  paper  my  views  better"'than  I  could  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  I  hope  and  trust  I  have  only  ex- 
pressed Union  feeling.  I  will  as^  my  friend,  Mr. 
Lossing,  to  read  to  you  the  last  portion  of  the  ad- 
dress, and  inquire  if  you  agree  with  us  or  not.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lossing  said  he  felt  it  to  be  an  honor  to 
repeat  to  the  meeting  the  wise  words  contained  in 
the  address.  He  went  on  to  state  that  on  the  12th 
of  April,  1861,  the  news  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter reached  New-Orleans,  where  he  was  then  stay 
ing.  That  forenoon,  while  sketching  upon  the  fields 
where  Jackson  won  his  last  great  battle,  he  heard 
seven  discbarges  of  cannon  m  New -Orleans,  and 
observed  to  his  companion  that  they  were  rejoicing 
in  New-Orleans  over  the  secession  of  the  seven  Con- 
federate States;  but  the  discharges  sounded  to  bim 
as  the  death  knell  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  country. 
From  that  day  to  this  he  believed  firmly  that  the 
whole  rebellion  was  nothing  more  than  an  instru- 
mentality in  the  hands  of  God  to  strengthen  and 
purify  the  nation.  [Applause.]  Mr.  L.  then  read 
from  the  address  as  requested. 

During  Mr.  Lossing's  remarks,  Gen.  Sigel  came 
upon  the  stand,  and,  upon  being  recognized,  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  cheering. 

SPEECH  OF  GEN.    SIGEL. 

Loud  calls  were  made  for  Major-Gen.  Sigel,  who 
was  then  introduced.     He  spoke  as  follows: 

Citizens — [A Voice — "Sprechen  Deutch  ?'*]  You 
will  have  somebody  that  will  give  you  something 
better  than  I  can  do*  in  German.  Citizens  of  New- 
York,  I  greet  you.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  peaceful 
army  around  me.  [Applause.]  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
people  of  New- York  so  faithful  to  their  Government, 
and  so  decided  in  maintaining  the  great  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
in  the  Proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  [Great 
cheers.]  There  are  some,  my  friends,  who  say  that 
the  safetv  of  this  country  will  depend  on  the  muscles 
of  m;n— on  the  strong  arms  of  the  Democracy. 
There  are  some  who  say  so  now.  I  answer  them,  in 
the  name  of  a  great  people,  that  the  rights  ot  men 
and  republican  principles  are  stronger  than  the 
muscles  of  a  few  thousand  demagogues  [Tremen- 
dous cheers  and  a  voice,  "  That's  the  talk."]  Now, 
my  friends,  we  are  not  fighting  a  new  battle.  This 
time  is  not  anew  time  for  the  American  people.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  1776  [applause]  which  is  making  its 
tour  round  the  globe,  and  which  is  revived  in  the 
hearts  of  the  "American  people.  [Renewed  ap- 
plause.] My  friends,  the  spirit  is  awakened  and 
we  have  to  maintain  it.  It  not  only  is  revived  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  but  it  has  per- 
meated France  and  Italy ;  it  has  revived  Germany 
and  Hungary ;  it  has  put  the  scythe  and  the  lance 
into  the  hands  of  Kosciusko,  Mieroslawski  and  Lan- 
ffiewicz,  and  it  eveu  has  frightened  away  that  far- 
away grizzly  bear  of  Petersburg.  And  Europe 
looks  upon  you  as  those  who  have  to  fight  the  battle. 
They  say  yju  began  in  1776.  It  is  America  which 
has  brought  forth  this  great  movement,  the  French 
Revolution  and  all  the  revolutions  following; 
and  it  is  in  this  country  where  the  last 
blow  must  be  struck,  and  where  the 
lastT)attle  must  be  fought.  [Cheers.]  You  are  not 
ot  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  this  war  must 
be  ended  now  and  must  be  ended  very  quickly,  and 
I  am  not  of  that  opinion  either.  Europe  has  for 
thirty  years  fought  for  religious  independence  and 
for  the  freedom  of  conscience.  We,  tne  American 
people,  have  to  fight  for  republicanism  and  for  the 
in(|Bpendence  of  nations.  [Cheers.]  We  must  not 
get  tired.    Your  ancestors  fouffbt  seven  vears  to  ac- 
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[lire  their  independence,  and  I  think  that  the  princi- 
)ies  for  which  we  are  now  battling  and  fighting  are 
^orth  that  we  at  least  spend  half  that  time  for  their 
naintenance.  [Applause.]  They  say  that  this  war 
fi  led  on. slowly.  It  is  true.  But  the  first  year,  you 
mow  very  well,  was  spent  in  experimentiDg,  in 
llusions.  in  false  hopes ;  the  second  year  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  gather  our  forces ;  and  the  third  year,  I 
ihink,  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  the  iron  band  closely 
wound  secessionism,  to  strangle  it.^  [Cheers,  and  a 
roice — *'Ten  thousand  men  for  Sigel."]  I  thank 
p^ou  for  your  sympatbies.  I  have  not  come  here  to 
mgage  in  the  business  of  speech-making.  I  am  only 
tiere  on  an  errand,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  be  here 
irery  long.  I  thank  you  for  your  sympathies,  and 
make  room  for  somebody  better. 

Gen.  Sigel  was  loudly  cheered  on  resuming  his 
seat. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Dulon  then  addressed  the  audience 
in  the  German  language,  and  his  speech,  which  was 
an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  National  cause, 
was  loudly  applauded. 

SPEECH  OF    THE   HON.    iSCHUYLER  COLFAX. 

The  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana  was  intro- 
duced by  Gen.  Sigel  as  his  valued  friend  and  as  a 
'^first-rate  man." 

Mr.  Colfax  said  that  every  man  who  spoke  in  the 
language  of  fatherland  from  Germany,  or  in  the  lan- 
sruage  of  his  own  mother  tongue  was  his  friend  and 
brother.  There  were  others  speaking  for  our  noble 
Union  that  day  in  the  very  jaws  of  danger,  in  the 
port  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  [Aoplause.] 
God  bless  those  noble  men  of  arms  who  have  gone 
forth  to  plant  our  banner  victoriously  on  the  place 
where  the  reptile  flag  of  disunion  first  was  raised! 
[Cheers.]  The  afternoon  of  this  April  day  to-day  in 
Charleston  has  an  atmosphere  banging  over  it  lurid 
with  shot  and  shell  and  flame.  [Renewed  applause.] 
There  waves  on  the  one  hand  the  Palmetto  "flag  of 
treason,  which  seeks  to  divide  this  noble  country, 
the  heritage  of  our  fathers ;  and  above  you,  sons  and 
brothers — worthy  sons  of  worthy  sires — floats  the 
banner  of  beauty,  of  glory,  that  never  yet  paled  in 
the  face  of  any  foe,  but  which  traitors  have  sought 
to  trample  in  the  dust.  [Applause  and  a  voice: 
**  They  can't  do  it."]  My  friends,  in  the  hour  when 
our  country  comes  to  make  up  her  jewels,  these 
brave  men  will  be  remembered  in  our  hearty  of 
hearts — those  men  who  went  forth  from  this  c\tj, 
from  my  District  in  the  far  Western  State  of  Indi- 
ana, and  every  other  loyal  district  in  the  Union, 
some  in  the  freshness  of  life's  June  and  some  in 
the  full  maturity  of  life's  October,  to  give  their 
life,  if  need  be,  for  their  beloved  country — those  men 
whose  example  shall  live  as  long  as  nistory,  and 
whose  memory  shall  blossom  even  in  the  very  dust 
of  the  grave.  Their  names  shall  be  written  higU 
upon  the  scroll  of  American  fame.  God  bless  them 
to-day !  May  the  God  of  Battles  that  stood  by  our 
fathers  in  the  infancy  of  this  country,  and  out  of 
weakness  gave  them  strength  and  power,  stand  by 
our  noble  defenders  to-day.  [Anplause.]  My  fnends, 
I  want:  you  to  remember  one  tning  more  about  that 
gallant  army.  The  men  who  are  under  the  folds  of 
the  American  flag  quarreled  in  the  past,  as  you  have, 
in  regard  to  transitory  issues.  They  quarreled  at 
the  piimary  meetings,  at  the  polls,  everywhere 
where  men  could  honestly  differ  in  the  exercise  of  a 
free  man*  s  privilege,  but  when  their  country  was  in 
danger,  when  the  issues  of  national  life  and  death 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  they  threw  away 
from  them  all  these  petty  differences,  and  struck 
hands  together  as  noble  patriots  under  our  country's 
flag.  Why^cannot  we  imitate  their  noble  example 
here  at  home,  for  to'day  the  question  is  not  the 
minor  issues  of  the  past,  which  are  but  as  dust 
in  the  balance.  It  is  the  greater,  the  no- 
bler, the  more  important  question — not  ojaly 
as  resrarda  the  heritage  bequeathed  to  us,  but  in 


of  the  future.  It  is  whether  this  Republic  of  ours 
shall  live,  or  whether  it  shall  die — whether  this 
country  shall  remain  a  beacon  light  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,  with  the  Union  as  its  insignia,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past,  of  its  power  and  strength,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  shattered  to  pieces,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  insult,  invasion  of  the  foreign  despot, 
until  liberty  sball  be  crushed  out  in  the  warring 
remnants  of  the  American  Republic.  [Voices — 
"Never."]  It  is  for  that  that  hostile  armies  are 
marshalled  to-day  against  the  ranks  of  treason. 
There  are  some  who  go  about  crying  peace,  peace, 
when  there  can  be  no  peace  except  on  the  basis  of 
submission  to  rightful  authority.  [Cheers.]  Those 
who  would  consent  to  have  the  Union  severed  by  the 
sword  of  treason  are  as  false-hearted  as  the  pretended 
mother  whose  deceit  Solomon  detected  by  proposing 
to  divide  the  child  to  settle  the  dispute  wiih  her 
neighbor.  [Cheers.]  Such  a  man  may  have  been 
rocked  in  an  American  cradle  and  suckled  by  an 
American  mother,  but  he  has  not  an  American  heart. 
[Cheers.]  Mr.  Colfax  then  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the 
deeds  of  Gen.  Sigel  m  the  field,  saying  that  he  could 
not  point  to  one  solitary  error  committed  by  him. 
Before  this  war  closes  he  trusted  the  Administration 
would  weed  out  every  commanding  officer  whose 
whole  heart  was  not  in  the  struggle,  and  then  in  the 
closing  Waterloo  of  the  struggle  you  will  see  Sigel 
and  the  men  who  fought  mit  Sigel  charging.  [Loud 
cheers.]  While  the  speaker  indorsed  the  President's 
Proclamation  through  and  through,  yet  he  regarded 
any  man  who  stood  unconditionally  by  the  Union, 
the  President  and  the  army,  as  a  true,  whole-souled 
patriot,  no  matter  whether  he  thought  the  Proclama- 
tion was  the  blood  or  the  marrow.  [Cheers.]  Some 
said  that  the  South  would  not  submit.  He  would 
say  in  reply  that  it  was  dying  to  day,  and  that  the 
very  women  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  bread  riots 
to  procure  food,  would,  when  the  military  power  of 
the  South  is  broken,  hail  our  flag  not  only  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  Union,  but  as  the  harbinger  of  plenty  to 
them.  [Cheers.]  Mr.  Colfax  closed  by  alluding  to 
the  return  of  the  soldiers  of  New-York,  who,  having 
gone  forth  as  the  vindicators  and  defenders  of  the 
Union,  wonld  return  as  its  saviors,  having  illustrated 
their  devotion  to  the  old  flag,  of  which  one  of  our 
poets  had  BO  beautifully  written: 

Flag  of  our  hearts,  our  symbol  and  our  trust, 
Though  traitors  trample  thy  bright  folds  in  dust, 
Though  vile  ambition,  dark  rebellion's  lust 

Conspire  to  tear  thee  down: 
Millions  of  loyal  lips  thy  folds  caress, 
Millions  of  loyal  hearts  thy  stars  do  bless. 
Millions  of  loyal  hands  will  round  thee  press 
To  guard  thy  old  renown. 
[Three  cheers.] 

SPEECH  OF  GOV.   PIERPONT. 

Governor  Pierpont  of  Virginia  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  remarked  that  the  attack  on  Fort 
Sumter  was  not  the  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  but 
it  was  the  outbreak  of  an  old  feeling  that  had  fought 
against  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution 
under  the  name  of  Tory,  that  had  taken  its  seat  in 
South  Carolina,  and  had  been  in  South  Carolina  pol- 
itics from  that  day  until  the  present,  and  had  many 
sympathizers  in  the  shape  of  Copperheads.  [Cheers.] 
They  had  decided  that  the  two  "institutions  of  labor 
in  this  country  could  not  exist;  had  preached  the 
doctrine  that  where  labor  participated  in  govern- 
ment the  institutions  of  the  country  could  not  be 
stable,  and  had  affirmed  that  the  laborers  of  the 
South  were  slaves,  and  that  the  laborers  of  the  North 
were  no  better.  They  had  inculcated  all  these  doc- 
trines into  the  minds  of  tbeir  children,  and  had  inau- 
gurated this  revolution,  not  for  the  purpose  of  per 
petuatiog  Slavery  or  dividing  the  North,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enslaving  laboring  men,  whether  they 
were  in  the  North  or  whether  they  were  in  the 
South.  [Applau93.]  They  hai  been  induced  to  b<? 
lieve  at  the  South  (and  he  well  knew  it,  because  he 
—  —   -'  i^ofj  fhQt:  +>><^  Deonie  of  the  North 
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would  not  fight;  and  they  believed  that  one  South- 
ern man  was  equal  to  five  Northern  men,  because 
the  Southerner  was  a  /gentleman  and  the  Northerner 
a  slave.  The  North  had  victories  and  reverses  in 
this  contest;  but,  while  the  South  has  been  united 
in  this  great  fight,  the  North  has  had  its  atten- 
tion divided.  Tne  war  would  soon  draw  to  a  close, 
and  it  must  have  one  of  two  terminations.  The 
South  would  subjugate  the  North  and  put  the 
white  laboring  men  of  the  North  upon  an  equality 
with  their  slaves,  or  else  the  North  would  whip  the 
South,  and  place  them  and  their  slaves  upon  an 
equality,  and  tell  them  by  the  eternal  God  that  a 
traitor  bad  no  more  rights  than  a  slave.  [Cheers.] 
Germans,  Irishmen,  fugitives  from  oppression  abroad, 
have  you  not  seen  enough  of  autocracy  in  the  Old 
World  ?  [Voices-—*'  Too  much."]  Have  you  come 
here  to  unite  with  men  to  establish  a  Southern  Con- 
federacy ?  [A  voice—-*  'No — can' t  see  it. "  Laughter.  ] 
Have  you  come  here  to  take  part  with  men  who  hold 
that  ail  laboring  men  are  unworthy  of  participating 
in  government,  and  are  incapable  of  being  freemen  ? 
Pellow-citizeos,  we  must  be  in  earnest;  we  must  put 
down  all  traitors,  whether  at  the  North  or  at  the 
South;  we  must  win  in  this  last  fight  for  liberty. 
[Cheers.]  When  future  generations  read  the  history 
of  our  country,  they  would  look  back  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  as  the  best  government  that  ever  ex- 
isted. Would  the  historian  say  that  five  millions  of 
whites,  backed  up  by  four  millions  of  slaves,  made 
war  upon  a  democracy  of  eighteen  millions,  and 
whipped  and  subjugated  them  ?  [*'  Never."]  That 
would  not  be  the  case ;  but  it  would  be  written  that 
the  freemen  of  the  North  rose  in  their  strength  and 
overthrew  the  enemy.  In  conclusion,  Gov.  Pierpont 
alluded  to  the  triumphant  vote  in  favor  of  freedom  in 
his  State.  Out  of  48,000  votes  cast  in  1860,  30,000 
were  now  recorded  against  Slavery ;  and  as  the  Rebels 
had  drawn  off  some  12,000  of  the  remainder  into 
the  army,  only  a  corporal's  guard  of  the  allies  of 
Slavery' were  left.  [Cheers.]  He  also  stated  that 
be  meant  l<»  make  every  man  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  held  office,  swear  to  support  tne  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  including  every 
person  holding  a  license,  merchants,  tavern- 
keepers,  muncipal  officers,  ministers  who  celebrated 
the  rites  of  marriage,  bank  officers,  from  president 
to  clerk;  and  he  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to 
•have  a  little  of  that  kind  of  administration  here — 
[laughter] — especially  if  it  embraced  editors  of 
newspapers.  [Cheers.]  Gov.  P.  was  here  obliged 
to  stop  on  account  of  the  failure  of  bis  voice,  but  he 
hoped  this  would  not  be  the  last  opportunity  he 
would  have  of  addressing  the  citizens  of  New-York. 
[Cheers.] 

Gen.  SiGEL  said  that  he  had  had  communication 
with  Gov.  Pierpont,  and  he  had  found  that  he  was  a 
man  of  sound  principles. 

Br.  LiEBER  announced  the  death  of  Jas.  L.  Peti- 
gru  of  Charleston,  and  offered  a  series  of  appropriate 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted, ' 

The  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair  was  introduced, 
and  said  a  few  words;  and 

Mr.  Weill  and  Dr.  Foersch  addressed  the  audi- 
ence in  German. 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  an  orderly 
manner,  in  strict  accordance  wi^h  the  programme, 
and  the  speakers  were  listened  to  with  the  most 
marked  attention  and  interest,  whether  speaking  in 
German  or  English.  The  concourse  was  large  from 
first  to  last,  and  the  demonstration  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful one. 


«TA]VI>  NO.  4. 

Speeches  by  Major-Oen.  Fremont,  the  Hon. 
Roscoe  Conbling,  the  Hon.  €reo.  W. 
JFuIiau,  and  W,  J.  A.  Fuller,  esq. 

The  presence  of  Major- Gen.  Fremont  and  stafi'at 
Stand  No.  4,  attracted  a  large  audienf"^  +o  the  north- 


before  the  exercises  commenced,  by  music  frcr 
Robertson's  Band  and  salutes  of  artillery,  which  lat 
ter  did  not  cease  until  the  meeting  closed.  The  stan 
was  decorated  with  the  national  flag,  and  on  eaa 
end  was  a  banner,  one  inscribed  "  Loyal  Nationa 
League — a  common  Union,  to  maintain  the  power 
glory,  and  intelligence  of  the  Union;"  the  othei 
"  Sustain  our  Brave  Soldiers."  The  platform  wa 
girt  round  with  the  legend,  '*  Pledged  to  Unccn 
ditional  Loyalty." 

The  Hon.  Chas.  King,  of  the  Council  of  the  Loya 
National  League,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  an( 
the  proceedings  were  opened  by  prayer,  offered  b^ 
the  Rev.  Roswell  Hitchcock.  The  reading  o' 
the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries,  the  address  an( 
letters,  was  dispensed  with. 

Robert  B.  Minturn,  jr.,  read  the  resolutions 
which  were  carried  by  acclamation.  Then  cam< 
music  by  the  band,  after  which 

The  Chairman  said :  I  am  now  about  to  present 
to  you  one  who  has  a  right  to  claim  your  attention— 
for  he  has  shown  his  devotion  to  his  country  bj 
leading  her  soldiers  to  the  field,  and  by  encountering 
— what  is  worse  than  armed  hosts — the  prejudices  oi 
lukewarm  men,  half  and  half  friends  and  patriots^ 
men  who,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  make  a 
compromise  to-morrow  with  Slavery  and  all  its  hor- 
rors, and  who  now,  under  the  guise  of  peace,  would 
make  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  the  treasures  oi 
blood  spilled  by  your  children  and  mine,  to  vindicate 
the  glorious  flag  which  Rebels  would  trample  down, 
[Cheers.]  Fellow-citizens,  I  present  to  you  Major- 
Gen.  Fremont. 

Gren.  Fremont  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm which  continued  some  minutes*  Quiet 
being  restored,  he  said : 

SPEECH  OP  GEN.  FREMONT. 

Fellow-Citizens  :  I  had  the  honor  of  being  asked 
to  meet  you  here  to-day,  and  to  address  you.  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  for  the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to 
meet  you,  and  for  the  further  satisfaction  I  would 
have  in  using  the  occasion  to  say  how  fully  and  how 
cordially  I  sympathize  with  you  in  the  objects  of 
this  meeting.  Two  years  ago  you  met  here  and  ac- 
cepted the  war  inaugurated  on  this  memorable  day 
at  Fort  Sumter.  [Cheers.]  To-day,  again,  the 
noise  of  battle  rolls  around  that  monumental  fort, 
and  we  are  hourly  waiting  to  hear  the  thunder  of 
the  guns  which  shall  announce  that  at  length  our 
outraged  flag  has  been  gloriously  avenged.    [Ap- 

Slause.]  But  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  the 
ay,  no  anniversary  could  have  been  found  more  fit- 
ting to  renew  your  pledges  that  there  shall  be  no 
wavering  in  your  support  of  the  Government,  no 
faltering  in  the  purpose  of  the  North  to  restore  and 
maintain,  undivided  and  free  to  all,  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  the  United  iStates  of  America.  [Applau«e.] 
Tne  public  assemblages,  of  which  this  is  the  first, 
are  intended  to  draw  together  and  to  give  effect  and 
voice  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  on 
the  great  (question  of  the  day.  We  welcome  these 
manifestations  as  the  evidence  of  healthy  activity 
in  the  public  mind.  They  indicate  unmistakably 
that  the  nation  is  not  drifting,  but  moving  with  a 
fixed  and  resolute  purpose — that  a  feeling  of  uncon- 
ditional loyalty  is  rapidly  absorbing  all  varieties  of 
opinion,  and  fusing  all  party  distinctions  into  the 
single  resolve  to  preserve  our  national  unity,  at 
every  cost.  [Applause.!  But  while  permitting  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  here  and  of  taking 
part  in  this  commemoration,  I  have  declined  to  avail 
myself  of  the  invitation  with  which  I  had  been  hon- 
ored, to  address  you.  The  subjects  on  which  I  had 
been  asked  to  speak  required  a  scope  of  comment 
and  suggestion,  in  which'  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
indulge.  I  decline  to  do  so  in  deference  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  that  a  certain  official  pro- 
priety prohibits  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  from 
speaking  in  popular  assemblies.  But  more  especially 
1  decline  to  do  so,  because  I  was  informed,  not  very 
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duties  had  been  characterized  by  high  authority  as 
"  political  Generals."  [Langhter.]  But  in  giving 
waj  to  this  usage,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  it  is 
the  correct  view  of  the  scope  of  an  officer's  duty  in 
this  country,  and  amidst  the  disorders  of  a  civil  war. 
Under  other  forms  of  government,  where  the  head  of 
the  nation  shapes  and  directs  its  policy,  and  where 
the  agents  and  the  people  themselves  simply  con- 
form, this  suppressed  freedom  of  speech,  where  it 
must  have  expression,  necessarily  takes  the  form  of 
a  revolt,  and  is  consequently  more  incompatible 
with  the  public  tranquillity.  But  in  this  country, 
where  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  public  af- 
fairs upon  which  the  nation  deliberates,  and  where 
the  vitality  of  the  system  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  every  man  is  expected  to  take  a  living  in- 
terest in  them,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
Here  the  Government  simply  executes  the  will 
of  the  people,  to  which  it  is  expected  strictly  to 
conform,  and  concerning  which  it  ought,  conse- 
quently, to  be  well  informed.  [Applause.]  The 
militarv  power  is  only  an  executive  arm  of  the 
soverefgn  in  this  country — the  people ;  and  instead 
of  forming  that  military  power  into  a  distinct  and 
separate  class,  and  creating  barriers  between  the 
army  and  the  people,  everything  ought  to  be  done  to 
keep  the  soldier  one  of  them  [applause!,  having  com- 
mon interests  and  common  opinions.  [Applause.] 
To  isolate  them  and  their  sentiments  would  be,  or 
might  be,  highly  dangerous  to  our  free  Government, 
and  in  this  country  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as 
a  military  party.  [Applause.]  We  have  lately  seen 
with  what  satisfaction  the  country  received  the  reso- 
lutions of  our  troops  in  the  fields-how  timely  and 
important  was  their  influence — not  the  leas  because 
it  was  evident  that  they  had  no  idea  of  merging  into 
the  soldier  their  sympathies  and  privileges  of  the 
citizen.  [Applause.]  And  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
in  a  war  of  ideas,  a  conflict  of  principles,  in  a  revo- 
lution which  is  taking  the  shape  of  a  reformation — a 
revolution  which  involves  the  civilization  of  the  age, 
and  to  the  results  of  which  the  friends  of  liberty  are 
looking  with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  interest  in 
every  part  of  the  world — ^in  all  this  momentous 
struggle,  that  the  men  most  actively  concerned,  tak- 
ing ttie  most  active  part  and  making  the  costliest 
sacrifices,  should  have  no  opinion.  It  is  idle  to  tell 
us  that  the  opinions  of  officers  in  important  places 
have  no  influence  on  the  conduct  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  war.  Nor  does  it  always  hap- 
pen that  a  General  has  the  choice  to  ren- 
der his  service  to  the  country  in  the  more  con- 
genial duties  of  the  field;  he  may  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  distant  and  rebellious  province,  sepa- 
rated, disconnected  from  the  seat  of  the  Government 
by  the  conditions  of  the  war,  and  where  necessarily 
he  must  be  much  g^overned  by  his  own  convictions 
and  his  own  opinions.  Would  it  reflect — does  it  re- 
flect on  the  soldierly  qualities  of  that  General  that 
he  had  the  ability  to  institute  a  policy  which  ena- 
bled him,  in  the  midst  of  rebellion  and  anarchy,  to 
hold  in  subjection  to  the  laws  and  to  reduce  into 
good  order  and  healthy  propriety,  and  to  restore  in 
its  commercial  relations  to  the  Union,  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  South.  [Applause.]  Men  who,  by 
uniting  with  you  here  two  years  a^o,  subjected 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  being  political  Generals, 
have  sealed  with  their  lives  their  devotion  to  this 
cause.  [Applaose.]  Then  Schenck  and  Mitchel  and 
Baker  spoke  to  you  here.  [Applause.]  The  one  has 
given  his  blood  and  the  others'their  lives  in  your  ser- 
vice. [Applause.]  Were  they  the  less  good  soldiers 
because  they  came  to  you  here,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
to  get  inspiration  and  to  find  encouragement  and  re- 
newed strength  in  the  assurances  of  your  support  ? 
[Applause  and  cries  of  '*  No."]  It  is  not  here  that 
the  name  of  "  political  General"  can  be  consid- 
ered a  stigma  or  a  disqualification.  [Applause.] 
Already  shadows  begin  to  people  this  place,  and  the 
spot  has  become  classic  ground.  Two  years  ago  this 
was  one  among  the  many  beautiful  openings  which 
^corate  your  city.    You  had  no  Bunker  Hill  to 


city — this  radiating  center  of  the  material  prosperit 
of  the  country — ^there  was  wanting  the  tradition! 
spot  in  sight  of  which  no  man  could,  without  sham^ 
fall  below  the  spirit  of  the  day  which  gave  it  an  hi 
toric  fame.  [Applause.]  But  here  already  y^ 
have  sermons  in  these  stones — there  you  have  yoi 
field-altar.  [Cheers.]  In  sight  of  that  statue  * 
Washington  you  come  here  to-day  to  renew  yoi 
pledges—^you  promise  that  in  his  hand,  which  tvi 
years  ago  held  up  to  your  indignant  gaze  your  di 
carded  and  outraged  flag,  you  will  yet  place  tl 
standard  which  shall  be  rafsed  in  victory  over  ** 
walls  of  Sumter.  [Great  applause.]  You  proi  ^ 
that  you  will  never  agree  to  a  dismemberment  of  tl 
country  which  he  left  you — [Voices — ''  Never,"  ai 
applause] — and  that  next  to  the  crime  of  the  traito: 
who  are  striking  in  arms  at  the  life  of  the  natioi 
you  will  hold  the  guilt  of  those  men  who,  placed  \ 
responsible  positions,  do  not  use  every  effort  to^ 
rect,  with  most  terrible  energy,  the  power  of  t(h 
country  to  destroy  the  Rebellion.  [Tremend'oi 
cheering,  and  three  times  three  cheers  for  Gen.  Fri 
mont.] 

The  Chairman:     I  now,  fellow-citizens,  pres/^ 
to  you  one  of  our  own  representatives — a  man  "V  ' 
has  proved  that  bullying  could  not  hurt  him.    ^^ 
was  a  member  of  Congress  when  this  great  ci 
was  committed,  and  the  experiment  was  trie^g 
him  which  has  been  tried  on  others*  by  some  of,j^^ 
yellow- faced  Southern  chivalry — to  bully  himj^ 
talk  of  pistols  and  bowie-knives.    He  told  tl-i. 
*'By  the  grace  of  God,  I  carry  my  defenders  he: 
(pointing  to  his  breast),  and  if  any  man  wants  ' 
fight,  let  him  come  on."     [Vehement   cheers.]  . 
present  to  you  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  ROSCOE  CONKLING. 
Loud  applause  greeted  Mr.  Conkling,  who  said^ 
Mr.  Chairman  and    Fellow-Citizbns  :    \ 
have  assembled  to  commemorate  an  event  whi 
must  be  memorable  in  history  to  the  latest  sylla^ 
of   recorded  time.    You  celebrate  an  annivers; 
which  will  be  canonized,  or  cursed,  till  the  holi 
fountains  of  human  sentiment  are  forever  frozen 
dried  up.    You  solemnize  the  recurrence  of  a 
which  will  stand  in  the  calendar  hereafter  as  a 
which  did  much  to  manifest  the  nothingness  or  im 
tality  of  human  rights.  [Cheers.]   The  12th  of  A 
1861,  was  a  day  of  darkness  and  despair;  ?ar 
was  eclipsed,  and  no  man  could  see  to  read  the  ( 
It  was  a  day  of  humiliation  and  death,  but  thro 
that  death  there  came  a  glorious  resurrection 
ascension.    When  Sumter  fell, 

"  You,  and  I,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
And  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us." 

[Cheers.]  But  two  years  have  passed — two  yea 
•♦  of  plots  and  counterplots,  of  gain  and  loss,  of  glo 
and  disgrace" — and  undismayed  and  undaunted,  y 
come  to  say  to  doubters  and  to  enemies,  as  Willi.' 
Tell  said  to  his  native  mountaineers, 

"  We  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  beheld, 
To  show  they  still  are  free."  [Cheers.  J 

It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  in  the  economy  of  P  * 
dence  that  the  trials  of  a  nation  are  in  the  rat 
its  destinies.     If  it  be  poor  and  powerless,  ii 
have  no  empire  and  holds  no  position  envied  by  i 
world,  it  may  escape  the  blasts  of  war,  and  langu 
for  long  intervals  in  unmolested  calmness.    Bat 
it  be  rich  and  powerful,  if  it  claim  as  its  own  o 
tenth  of  the  globe,  if  in  the  lifetime  of   a  sii 
man  it  grows  to  be  the  foremost  Power  in  all 
earth,  it  must  accept  perils  and  struggles  as  the  f 
of  its  greatness  and  success.  ^, 

If  beside  being  powerful,  a  people  has  set  (:, 
stitutions  in  which  no  trace  of  aristocracy  opju 
craft  is  tolerated,  it  has  voluntarily  elected  to  S 
its  own  soil  the  theater  of  a  contest  which  hast 
wagiDg  since  time  began  between  oppression 
liberty.  It  is  the  migsion  and  foreordained  def 
of  a  people  assuming  to  found  and  mainta 
P:ivnr^'?r'o*^^.  n-ovp'-^rnent  to  wrestle  and  graDpl« 
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che  foes  of  freedom  and  equality  within  and  with- 
out; and  the  struggle  now  ra/Jfing  in  America  is  only 
the  old  battle  for  human  rights  transplanted  from 
the  Old  World  to  the  New.  [Apnlause.]  We  had 
no  right  to  expect  to  escape  it.     Why  should  we  ? 

Why  should  we  hope  to  elude  the  evil  passions 
and  Instincts  which  have  led  men  the  world  over  to 
seek  the  destruction  of  equal  rights,  and  the  aggran- 
dizsment  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  ? 

We  knew  that  nowhere  had  men  relinquished 
superior  and  exclusive  privilege  without  a  contest; 
why  should  they  do  it  here— here  in  the  new  World, 
th  place  reserved  for  republican  government  to 
vindicate  itself  forever,  or  to  wither  from  the  world? 
Time,  and  civilization,  and  government,  had  their 
morning  not  in  the  west,  but  in  the  east.  Dawn 
flushed,  and  yet  centuries  rolled  by  before  light 
broke  upon  the  Western  Continent. 
.    Why  was  this  ? 

\    Why  was  half  the  globe  kept  hidden  away  behind 

'a  iracidess  waste  of  waters,  till  the  other 'half  had 

been  dag  over  and  over,   to  bury  its  dead.    Why 

were  progress  and  barbarism  mewed  up  so  long  in 

he  old  world,  to  solve  in  blood  the  problems  of 

lumanity  ? 

Perhaps  the  new  world  was  reserved  till  mankind 

\ould  be  fitted  for  a  higher  and  better  dispensation. 

^Perhaps  it  was  designed  to  withhold  this  inberi- 

Vce  from  man,  till  the  race  had  been  tried,  and  ia- 

ructed,  and  exalted,  by  the  wisdom  and  the  folly, 

e  virtues  and  the  vices  of  wasted  ages. 

If  this  was  the  design,  we  can  understand   oar 

lission,  and  accept  our  responsibilities. 

If  it  is  the  mission  of  the  American  people  to  make 

'leir  continent  a  garden  for  the  growth  of  a  new 

tvilization,  higher  and  better  and  truer  than   the 

rorld  has  ever  known,  we  may   understand  the 

gic  which  permits  blood  to  stain  our  land. 

If  we  maintain  successfully   that   man  needs  no 

ortal  master  but  himself,  we  bring  forth  a  great 

)W  truth,  and  no  great  truth  was  ever  yet   born 

to  the  world  without  great  pangs. 

It  costs  great  pangs  to  plant  the  germ  of  free  gov- 

ament  here,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  experi- 

mt  began  might  well  convince  the  mind  of  faith 

it  Providence  had  charge  over  it.    The  task  was 

iertaken  by  a  group  of  men  which  no  previous 

could  have  produced.    They  were  the  victims  of 

he  bad  systems  of  government  then  extant,  and 

■  were  called  to  devise  a  new  system  just  when 

woild  was  all  ablaze  with  poll  deal  intelligence. 

k-U  tbe  past  was  before  t^em,  and  the  French  Rev- 

•^^ion  was  just  delivering  its  terrible  message  to 

jkind. 

,'wo  forms  of  government  had  already  been  tried 

TO. 

The  Colonial  system  had  been  tested  and  thrown 
t 

The  Confederate  system  had  been  fairly  tried,  and 
and  fit  to  live  only  through  the  revolution  it  sup- 
)rted.    All  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  had 
and  the  need  of  a  stronger  system,  closer  knit.    I 
f  all — all  but  South  Carolina,  who  put  herself  up 
be  raffled  for  by  the  contending  parties,  to  belong 
^he  British  Crown  or  the  American  Republic,  as 
one  or  the  other  should  succeed  in  the  struggle  of 
nich  she  was  to  be  the  safe  spectator. 
The  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  in  their  almost  in- 
iration,  saw  clearly  that  a  Government,  to  be  en- 
ring  and  free,  must  be  a  union,  not  of  States,  but 
the  people;  not  a  partnership,  nor  a  club  of  thir- 
•'n  members,  but    an    eternal    wedlock  of   the 
ion. 

^hey  fashioned  their  work  accordingly — they  ex- 
iied  carefully  all  State  rights   which  would  mili- 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
..t. 

ome  of  their  acts  seem  prophetic  now,  when  men 
'e  in  New-York,  "  leading  politicians,"  as  Lord 
"US  calls  tbem,  are  piopoeJog  to  array  the  State 
inst  the  General  Government,  and  to  nullify  the 
for  enrolling  soldiers,  and  other  acts  of  Congress. 


An  effort  was  made  to  put  into  the  Constitution 
some  way  in  which  men  could  oppose  the  General 
Government,  under  cover  of  State  authority,  and 
yet  dodge  the  halter,  but  the  halter  was  carefully 
keptii. 

Luther  Martin,  the  Attorney-General  of  Maryland, 
went  home  from  tbe  Convention  and  delivered  to 
the  Legislature  of  his  State  the  following  statement, 
which  I  commend  to  those  politicians  with  a  snaky 
name,  who,  according  to  the  good  book,  must  be  the 
most  subtle  of  all  the  beasts  of  the  liald  [loud  cheers 
and  laughter] : 

"  By  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution  arbitrary 
power  may,  aad  ought  to  be  resisted,  even  by  arms  if  neces- 
sary. The  time  may  come  when  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a 
State,  in  order  to  preserve  itself  from  the  oppression  of  the 
General  Government,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword:  iu  which 
case  the  proposed  form  of  government  declares  that  the  St^te, 
and  every  one  of  its  citizeas  who  act  under  i<,s  authority,  are 
guilty  of  a  direct  act  of  treason;  reducing  by  this  provision 
the  different  States  to  this  alternative,  that  they  must  tamely 
and  piasively  yield  to  despotism,  or  their  citizens  must  oppose 
it  at  ths  hazard  of  the  halter  if  unsuccessful — and  reducing  the 
citizens  of  the  State  which  shall  take  arms  to  a.  situation  in 
which  they  must  be  exposed  to  punishment,  let  them  act  as  they 
will,  since  if  they  obey  the  authority  of  their  State  Govern- 
ment, they  will  be  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States; 
if  they  join  the  General  Government,  they  will  be  guilty  of 
treason  against  their  own  State. 

"  To  save  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States  from  this 
disagreeable  dilemma,  and  to  secure  them  from  being  punish- 
able as  traitors  to  the  United  States,  when  acting  expressly  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  their  own  State,  I  wished  to 
have  obtained  as  an  amendment  to  the  tbird  section  of  this 
article,  the  following  clause: 

"  '  Provided,  That  no  act  or  acts  done  by  one  or  more  of  the 
States  against  the  United  States,  or  by  any  citizen  of  any  one 
of  the  United  States  under  the  authority  of  one  or  more  of  the 
said  States,  shall  be  deemed  treason  or  punished  as  such;  but, 
in  case  of  war  being  levied  by  one  or  more  of  the  States 
against  the  United  States,  the  conduct  of  each  party  toward 
the  other,  and  their  adherents  respectively,  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  war  and  of  nations.* 

"  But  this  provision  was  not  adopted,  being  too  much 
opposed  to  the  great  object  of  many  of  tne  leading  members 
of  the  Convention,  whlcii  was  by  all  means  to  leave  the  States 
at  the  mercy  of  the  General  Government,  since  they  could  not 
succeed  in  their  immediate  and  entire  abolition." 

With  such  views  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
and  went  into  operation  over  a  country  infinitely 
diversified  in  soil,  climate,  and  production. 

The  attractive  portion  of  the  Eepublic  was  the 
South;  Its  breezes  were  bland,  its  clime  was  almost 
perpetual  Summer,  its  soil  needed  only  to  be  tickled 
with  a  hoe  to  laugh  with  a  harvest.  All  these 
charms  had  enticed  the  rich,  the  indolent,  and  the 
idle.  The  seat  of  population,  and  allowed  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  upon  its  chattels,  of  course  it 
became  the  seat  of  political  power.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  it  ruled  the  country  absolutely, 
and  enjoyed  almost  a  monoply  of  public'  honors. 

But  it  relied  upon  unskilled,  unpaid  labor,  and 
there  was  the  bane  of  its  success.  Though  it 
started  with  everything,  it  was  outstripped  by  free 
labor,  which  started  with  nothing. 

Political  questions  continually  arose,  and  were 
always  decided  for  and  by  the  South.  While  this 
continued,  the  South  was  quiet,  apparently,  yet 
ever  plotted  against  the  time  when  decisions  might 
result  in  favor  of  other  sections  of  the  country.  At 
last  that  time  arrived  for  once.  [Applause.]  A 
President  not  of  Southern  choosing  was  elected. 
What  of  that  ?  Did  the  leading  managing  men  of 
the  South  fear  that  thieir  rights  or  their  slaves  would 
be  taken  from  them  ?  I  deny  it.  After  some  as- 
sociation, in  Congress  and  out,  with  those  who 
plunged  the  South  into  Eebellion,  I  deny  that  they 
for  a  moment  feared  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would 
or  could  disturb  their  institutions. 

But  there  was  another  thing  they  did  fear.  Their 
personal  ambition  would  be  thwarted,  and  also  their 
plans  for  prostituting  the  Government  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  own  ''  section,?'  as  they  called  it. 

The  time  had  come  when  they  and  their  sons 
could  no  longer  hold  all  the  offices,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, at  home  and  abroad,  and  when  they  could  no 
longer  manage  the  foreign  and  home  policy  of  th<» 
Government  so  as  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  anybo'^ 
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who  happened  to  have  an  island  or  anything  else 
that  they  wanted  to  steal.     [Cheers.] 

They  were  to  be  deprived  of  these  things  if  they 
stayed*  in  the  Union ;  if  they  went  put,  they  saw 
visions  of  new  wealth  and  power.  A  new  empire 
in  the  tropics  dazzled  their  eyes.  An  unlimited  and 
unrestrained  licenee  to  steal  land  from  feeble 
neighbors  on  the  South  and  to  plant  it 
with  Slavery,  the  reopening  of  the  slave- 
trade  to  Christianize  the  barbarians  of 
Africa,  these  and  kindred  objects  seemed  to  them 
preferable  to  remaining  in  a  Government  in  which 
they  must  at  last  divide  the  monopoly  they  had  en- 
joyed. Fair  play  is  what  they  rebelled  against; 
equality  is  what  they  couldn't  endure;  free  govern- . 
ment  put  into  actual'practice  is  what  they  would  not 
submit  to,  and  they  mad©  a  bloody  issue  to  de- 
stroy it. 

Is  not  this  the  old  fight  over  again,  the  encounter 
once  more  between  equal  rights  and  privilege,  the 
dying  tick  of  despotism  ? 

Surely  it  is,  and  with  an  aristocratic  element  in 
the  Government,  it  was  bound  to  come.  You  could 
not  check  the  laws  of  growth  in  the  North,  nor  of 
decay  in  the  South,  and  hence,  in  time,  the  balance 
of  power  was  sure  to  charge.  This  was  inevitable, 
and  yet  the  minority  would  not  loosen  their  hold, 
without  dipping  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
country. 

I  laid  down  the  proposition  that  the  trials  of  a 
nation  must  be  gauged  by  its  destinies,  and  is  it  not 
clear  that  our  destiny  left  us  no  course  except  to  re- 
sist to  the  uttermost  the  bloody  raid  which  we  are 
still  repelling? 

The  patriotism  of  the  people  answered  that  ques- 
tion two  years  ago  to-day.  Gen.  Jackson  believed 
that  there  was  deity  and  divinity  in  masses  of  men — 
that  whatever  a  nation  affirmed  to  be  true,  must  be 
immutable  truth.  [Cheers.]  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  stronger  proof  of  the  quick  infallibility  of  a 
people's  instinct,  than  when  the  heart  of  America 
vibrated  with  the  news  that  traitors  had  battered 
Sumter,  and  trampled  on  the  flag.  [Applause.]  Did 
any  man  among  you  speak  of  submission  or  sepa- 
ration at  that  time?  No;  those  who  could  not 
speak  for  their  country  then,  were  dumb — they  dared 
not  speak  for  treason. 

They  dared  not  consort  with  the  Embassador  of  a 
foreign  power  to  betray  their  country  then.  The^ 
dared  not  hawk  at  their  Government  then,  and  assail 
it  with  the  tricks  of  the  mountebank  and  the  pettifog- 
ger. Public  sentiment  would  not  tolerate  it.  Why 
does  public  sentiment  tolerate  it  now  ? 

Why  does  public  Ecntiment  tolerate  it  in  this  proud 
city,  where,  beside  all  higher  motives,  you  have 
such  an  enormous  stake  of  "money,  in  the  supremacy 
of  the  Government?  Here,  where  two  hundred 
millions  of  debts  are  due  from  the  South,  here  where 
you  have  for  ten  years  furnished  90  per  cent  of  all 
the  money  the  Government  has  had,  here  where  you 
hold  Government  securities  amouEting  to  more  than 
eighty  million  dollars,  why  is  it  that  pu  blic  senti- 
ment tolerates  men  who  are  doing  more  to  help  Ee- 
bellion  than  if  they  had  muskets  in  their  hands  and 
stood  behind  the  Rebel  lines  ?  There  ought  to  be 
some  good  reason  why  loyal  people  are  doomed  to  put 
up  with  the  revilings'  and  hypocritical  lamentations 
and  complaints  of  men  who,  for  the  wrongs  done 
their  country  ought  to  be  daily  and  nightly  on  their 
knees  asking  forgiveness  from  God  and  the  mourners. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  such  peo- 
ple.    [A  voice:  *' Hang 'em."     '* Hang  'em."] 

Mr.  Conkling-^No,  no.  That  would  violate  the 
wise  advice  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Goldsmith  asked  the 
Doctor  whether  a  man  who  had  disgraced  himself 
wouldn't  do  well  to  cut  his  throat  ?  "  Why  no,"  eaid 
the  Doctor,  *'if  he  has  disgraced  himself/let  him  so 
where  he  isn't  known, 'm  place  of  going  to  hell, 
where  he  is  sure  to  be  known."  [Great  Laughter.] 
The  success  these  disturbers  have  in  misleading  others 


shows  the  justice  of  the  saying  that  a  lie  will  rnr\  a 
mile  while  the  truth  is  putting  on  its  shoes  and  stock- , 
ings.  Suppose  their  charges  an  d  statements  are  all 
true,  just  as  they  make  them,  doeis  that  justify  or  ex- 
cuse them  in  the  course  they  have  pursued  ?  Suppose 
it  is  true  that  the  President,  and  the  Cabinet,  and 
Co.ngre8S,and  the  Administration,  party  have  all  done 
wrong,  why  should  the  Nation  l?e  murdered  and  the 
Government  destroyed  for  that  ?; 

The  war  ia  for  the  suprematcy  of  the  ballot-box 
I  cheers],  and  it  is  only  by  standing  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  maintaining  it,  that  v^e  can  preserve  the 
ballot-box,  and  the  ballot-box  is  the  only  means  of 
correcting  public  abuses  if  they  exist.    If  men  are 
honest  in  saying  that  the  Government  is  m  unfit 
hands,  let  them  help  to  wrest  it  from  the  assassins 
who  are  aiming  daggers  at  its  heart;  and  when  this 
is  done,  the  people  can  elect  better  and  more  capable 
men.    But  what  reason  is  there  in  allowing  the 
Government  to  be  ruined  because  the  acts  of  those 
who  happen  to  represent  it  for  a  space  are  distaste- 
fun    I  Cheers.]    If  there  are  imperfections  on  the 
Administration's  head,  it  is  no  time  to  rebuke  or 
punish  them  now.      But  at  any  time  there  is  no 
lustice   in   most    of  the    clamors  lately  raised  for 
political   effect,    and   I    wiU  say   a   word  of  one 
or  two  of  them.      It  is  charged  by  Secession  sym- 
pathizers as  one  of  the  reasons  tor  assailing  the  Gov- 
ernment,   that    the   Eebellionistheresult  of  agi- 
tating the  question  of  Slavery.      Suppose  it  is— is 
the  North,  are  the  Anti-Slavery  men  ot  the  North  to 
be  blamed  or  punished  for  that  ?    Who  has  agitated 
the  Slaverv  question  in  this    country  since  l»i)U  . 
There  was'no  agitation  in  1851  and  '52  except  by  a 
few  Abolitionsts,  who  hadn't  votes  enough  to  elect 
a  constable  from   Maine  to  Minnesota,     ^e  b^ 
hushed  all  agitation  then.    We  l^^d  ^^^^^^^^ J,^^.^^ 
to  extend  th?  area  of  Slavery,  and  fought  a  bloody 
war  and  paid  $300,000,000  in  consequence.    We  had 
Tcqufred  new  Territories,  but  they  had  been  brought 
in  without  any  restriction  against  Slavery.    We  had 
adopted   the  Compromise  meaRures  of   lb5U.     We 
had  given  the  South  such  boundaries  as  she  wanted 
we  hid  paid  ten  millions    and  adopted  a  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  which  I  heard  Douglas  tell  Ma«on  he 
(Mason)  drew,   and  made  as  stringent  as  he  could, 
knd  Mason  admitted  it.    What  was  there  then  tj 
aeitate  Slavery  for?    In  1852  both  the  Nations 
Conventions  adopted  the  same  platform  acceptm 
the  compromise  measure  as  a  finality,  and  coDgratu 
1«tinff  Se  people  that  the  end  had  come  at  last  ot 
sfave^rv  agitation.  The  nation  went  to  sleep  thinking 
the  ne  Jro  had  been  put  aside,  and  that  the  legislation 
of  thefountry  was  to  be  turned  to  its  commercial, 
l^nuf^c^S,   and  material  wants.    Eepose  and 
peace  was  everywhere,  when  suddenly  there  came  a 
voice  as  piercing  as  a  cry  of  fire  m  the  night  and 
men  started,  as  they  would  leap  from  their  beds  to 
Bee  if   the  house  was  in  flames.    What  was  it  ?. 
Whv  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  to  be  repealed. 
The  Missouri  Compromise!     That  wall  which  our 
fathers   built     between     Slavery     and    Freedom, 
that    great      covenant    which     had    tranquilhzed 
a    continent,    and    to     which     every   man   was 
pledged  and  his  father  before  him— was    that    to 
be    destroyed?       Who     was     to    do   it?      Had 
anyone  in  the  North  petitioned  Congress  to  do  it  ? 
No.    Let  us  remonstrate,  let  us  pray  Congress  not 
to  do  so  huge  a  wrong,  not  to  hoist  the  flood-gates 
of  agitation,  and  launch  the  nation  upon  a  boundless 
sea  of  sectional  contention.     The  people  assembled 
in  their  might,  they  conjared  the  party  in  power  to 
stay  its  hand,  thev  implored  the  majonty  m  Congress 
by  the  memories'of  the  past  and  the  hopes  and  tears 
of  the  future ;  they  sent  to  WaEhingtop  memorials 
which  if   heaped    together  would   have  barricaded 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.    Bat  all  to  no  purpoEe;  the 
Missouri  Compromiee  fell,  and   fell  with   a    crash 
which  resounds  yet  in  this  bleeding  country.     [Ap- 
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lauTSfe.]  Who  did  it?  Who  did  it?  Who  did  it? 
vVho,  as  Mr.  Fillmore  said,  opened  this  Pandora's 
box,  and  let  loose  (3 very  evil  of  eectional  madness 
and  strife  ?  Did  N  orthern  Anti-Slavery  men  do  it  ? 
Did  any  Anti'Slave  ry  man  vote  for  it  ?  Was  it  any- 
thing but  a  monstrous,  treasonable,  cheat  of  the 
Slavery  interest  ?  ![Cheers.]  Who  carried  the  torch 
of  the  incendiary,  a^dd  ibe  knife  of  the  murderer,  into 
the  Territories  ?  "V^ho  sacked  their  villages  and 
drenched  their  fields  in  blood?  Who  attempted  to 
force  Slavery  upon  an  unwilling  people  ?  Who  tried 
to  force  through  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  foul 
Tvith  violence  and  fraud  ?  Has  there  been  any 
liavery  agitation  in  this  country  for  ten  years  not 
produced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  ? 
It  was  that  repeal  which  gave  birth  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  filled  its  ranks  with  the  members 
of  all  existing  organizations,  and  gave  1,300,000 
votes  to  John  Charles  Fremont.  If  Slavery  agita- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  Eebellion,  let  the  blame 
be  where,  the  truth:  puts  it,  and  not  on  the  Anti- 
Slavery  men  of  the  North.  Let  us  remember  who 
the  incendiaries  art ,  who,  after  setting  fire  to  the 
house,  complain  that  those  who  come  to  put  it  out 
make  a  great  fues,  and  agitation,  and  disturbance 
generally.  Bat  whoever  agitated,  and  however 
wantonly,  what  ban  that  to  do  now  with  rescuing 
our  Goverment  and  our  liberties  from  the  uplifted 
iand  of  treason  ? 

Th&m  is  another  wicked  pretext  fashionable  now 
with  the  disloyal  arid  the  false.  It  is  alleged  that 
after  Secession  began  it  might  have  been  coaxed  to 
atop  by  Compromise ;  and  I  want  to  mention  one  thing 
on  this  head  to  show  how  much  audacity  a  man  must 
have  to  assume  the  ground  held  by  politicians  of  a 
certain  school  in  this  State.  They  are  protesting  that 
they  were  for  something  at  the  time  which,  if  it  had 
been  adopted  by  Congress,  would  have  averted  the 
whole  dijficulty.  What  were  they  for  in  the  Legis- 
lature at  Albany?  They  said  that  the  grievance 
of  the  South  was,  that  slaveholders  were  in 
danger  of  being  shut  out  of  the  Territories  where  the 
climate  would  let  Slavery  live,  and  that  was  the 
trouble  to  be  removed.  They  had  a  plan  for  doing 
it.  It  was  called  the  Robinson  proposition,  and  was 
urged  and  supported  as  all- sufficient  by  the  very 
men  who  are  now  around  inquiring  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  war,  and  insisting  that  it  might  have 
)een  compromised.  What  was  the  Robinson  prop- 
)8ition  ?  It  proposed  that  all  the  Territories  should 
j6  cut  in  two  by  the  old  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
and  that  all  north  of  that  line  should  come  in  as  a 
free  State,  and  on  the  south  Slavery  should  take  its 
chance ;  and  whenever  the  Territory  filled  up  with 
the  number  of  people  required  for  a  representative 
in  Congress,  it  should  come  in  as  a  State.  This  was 
the  panacea  commended  then  in  New-York  b^  those 
who  now  oppose  the  war.  Now  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  political  friends  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion offered  the  South  twice  as  much  as  the 
Robinson  proposition,  and  it  was  spurned.  We 
offered  them  all  the  territory  where  Slavery 
could  flourish,  and  offered  it  without  con- 
dition. We  offered  to  admit  all  as  a 
Btate  with  Slavery,  if  it  came  with  Slavery  in  its 
Constitution,  to  admit  it  at  once,  without  waiting 
for  a  white  man  to  move  into  it,  and  without  any 
stipulation  or  understanding  that  anj^  Northern  ter- 
ritory should  come  in  free.  The  territory  thus  to  be 
surrendered  to  Slavery  was  free  by  the  laws  of 
Mexico.  You  will  see  the  difference — the  Robinson 
proposition  required  that  the  North  should  have,  as 
an  offset,  the  half  of  the  territory  free,  and  admit- 
ted as  a  State,  and  further,  that  the  South  should 
not  form  its  territory  into  a  State  until,  in  lapse  of 
time,  the  census  showed  110,000  people  there ; 
whereas  the  proposition  offered  to  the  South,  in 
Congress,  said  nothing  about  the  North  having  any 
share,  and  did  not  require  an  hour's  delay  nor  any 
number  of  population  whatever.  Yet  the  Robinson 
resolution  was  thought  enough  to  offer  by  the  same 
men  who  now  claim  that  reasonable  offers  would 
have    been    accepted.     They    know    that  nothing 


would  have  been  accepted  except  the  prostration  of 
the  Government.  They  know  that  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  was  defeated  by  Southern  votes  in  the 
Senate,  as  Gov.  Johnson  stated  the  other  night  at 
your  Academy  of  Music,  and  as  Edward  Everett 
affirmed  in  Boeton  day  before  yesterday.  But  again, 
what  difference  does  it  make  now  whether  or 
not  if  we  had  done  something  some  other  time, 
something  else  wouldn't  have  happened? 
There  is  another  plea  for  opposing  the  war,  which 
I  see  is  done  not  only  into  speeches,  but  into  poetry^ 
here  now.  It  is  that  the  Government  party  is  labor- 
ing not  to  restore  the  Union,  but  to  emancipate  all 
the  slaves  even  if  so  doing  prevents  a  restoration. 
This  is  believed  by  some  fools,  perhaps  bjr  some 
knaves,  and  possibly  by  some  honest  people,  but 
they  must  be  rather  pig-headed.  It  ought  not  to  be 
believed  or  countenanced  by  any  who  sympathize 
with  our  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  want  to  see  them 
spared  hardship  or  exposure.  When  the  war  began 
it  was  supposed  that  Slavery  would  be  an  element 
of  weakness  to  our  enemies — chat  the  fear  of  servile 
insurrection  among  four  millions  of  boadmen  would 
keep  part  of  the  masters  at  home.  We  had  a  right 
to  think  so.  John  Brown,  with  seventeen  negroes 
and  a  cow,  had  struck  terror  into  all  Virginia, 
[Cheers  and  laughter.]  John  Randolph  said  in  Con- 
gress, '^Tbe  fire  bell  never  rings  in  Richmond  that 
every  mother  does  not  clasp  her  baby  more  closely 
to  her  breast."  Why  was  this  ?  Bacause  they 
lived  on  a  volcano,  and  knew  not  at  what  hour  in- 
cendiary fires  would  burst  forth,  enshrouding  cities, 
and  painting  hell  on  the  sky.  Was'nt  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  an  element  so  dreadful  as  this  in 
peace,  would  be  fearful  in  time  of  war?  Wasn't  it 
patriotic  to  hope  and  to  wish  that  slave-owners  and 
overseers,  might,  for  fear  of  slave  massacres,  be  kept 
at  home,  in  place  of  going  to  the  battle  fields  of  re- 
bellion to  slaughter  your  neighbors  and  mine? 
Wasn't  it  right  to  take  advantage  of  Slavery,  and 
manage  it  to  weaken  and  paralyze  our  enemies  ?  But 
what  was  done  in  deference  to  the  policy  of  those 
who  have  stolen  the  garment  of  "conservatism," 
and  are  so  pleased  with  their  new  clothes  that  they 
are  likely  to  strut  themselves  to  death  ?  Why,  Gen- 
erals, "conservative"  Generals,  began  to  isaue  proc- 
lamations, and  kept  issuing  proclamations  to  the 
slaves  and  their  masters,  saying,  "Now,  slaves,  be 
kind  and  obedient  to  your  masters ;  don't  you  run 
away,  if  you  do  we'll  send  you  back;  don't  you  rise, 
if  you  do  well  put  you  down  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  army,  and  don't  you  go  to  scaring  your  mis- 
tresses or  being  disobliging,  if  you  do  we'll  chastise 
you  for  that."  The  great  idea  seemed  to  be  to  let 
the  slaves  know  that  they  couldn't  be  permitted  to 
take  any  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  all.  Some  of  our 
Generals  felt  as  select  and  exclusive  on  that  point 
as  the  boy  did  at  his  mother's  funeral,  when  he  saw 
a  neighbor  boy  cry,  and  asked  him,  "What  business 
have  vou  to  cry  here?  this  ain't  none  of  your 
funeral."  What  was  the  result  of  thus  guard- 
ing Rebel  property?  In  place  of  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  and  weaknes?  to  the  Rebels, 
Slavery  became  an  element  of  strength,  and 
slaves  fed  and  clothed  rebellion.  While  the 
masters  were  away  in  the  field,  drilling  and  organ- 
izing and  putting  the  country  on  a  war  footing,  an 
unpaid  laboring  population,  of  at  least  two  millions— 
for  women  as  well  as  men  are  field  hands — were  at 
home  raising  corn  and  pork,  and  making  cloth,  or 
else  acting  as  cooks,  and  teamsters,  or  digging  the 
trenches,  building  the  fortification*,  aye,  and  fight- 
ing the  battles  of  the  Rebellion.  Does  anybody 
doubt  now  that  the  slaves  have  been  impressed  into 
the  military  service  of  the  Rebellion  ?  The  Rebel 
pickets  on  the  Rappahannock  are,  many  of  them, 
black  to-day.  Yet,  for  trying  to  turn  slaves  against 
their  masters  even  now,  after  learning  by  bitter  ex- 

Serience  the  folly  of  the  past,  the  Government  is 
enounced,  and  charged  with  perverting  the  war 
into  an  Abolition  raid.    And  men  say  this  who  pre- 
tend to  be  the  friends  of  our  soldiers  in  the  field, 
wish     jou     could   all    stand,    as    I   have    atr 
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among  the  fortifications  at  Yorktown. 
Whoever  visits  them  will  eee  magnificent  digrging; 
he  vyill  see  a  citv  builded  in  the  ground;  he  will  see 
a  maze  of  trenches  and  embanKments  many  feet 
high,  doubled  with  gabions  and  finished  with  &  labor, 
Which  gets  one  counting  by  the  tbpusands  to  gness 
how  many  white  men  dug  their  graves  as  they  bur- 
rowed into  Yorktown.  I  would  like  to  look  upon 
the  man  who  dare  avow  that  be  feels  glad  to  know 
that  white  men  drooped  and  died  in  those  trenches, 
when  black  men,  used  to  the  heat  and  malaria, 
might  have  been  found  to  do  the  work  in  half  the 
time.  [Loud  cheerp.]  Yet  all  are  nicknamed 
fanatics  and  radicals  who  have  sought  to  get  some 
help  out  of  the  negro  race.  We  are  told  that  it 
would  he  a  great  calamity  to  free  the  slaves.  Why  ? 
Because  they  would  come  North.  Only  think  of 
that  I  They'll  stay  South  in  Slavery,  and  when  they 
can  stay  and  have  freedom  too,  they  '11  come  North  f 
I  believe  that  if  you  would  drain  the  North 
of  negroes,  you  have  only  to  establish  Freedom 
and  rights  for  them  Souths  and  they  will  all  go 
there  as  naturally  as  a  duck  takes  to  water.  I  want 
the  North  emptied  of  its  black  population ;  I  want 
to  see  all  the  negroes  North  go  South,  and  am  will- 
ing to  have  them  hold  all  the  land  there  that's  left 
over  after  our  soldiers  who  want  to  stay,  and  the 
loyal  people  are  provided  for.  I  would  cast  out  the 
best  Rebel  in  the  South  to  make  room  for  the  worst 
loyal  man  in  the  North,  black  or  white,  and  I  should 
expect  a  trade  as  profitable  as  Prentice  said  another 
would  be  ;  he  said  if  the  Devil  ahould  change 
places  with  Jeff".  Davis,  hell  would  gain  as  much  m 
malignity  as  it  lost  in  talent.    [Cheers.  J 

It  is    an   easy  thing    to    find   a   stick   if    you 
want    to    flog   a  dog;     and   I   wonder  sometimes 
that     those     who     are     searching     for     excuses 
for  shirking   their  duty  are    not    more  ingenious. 
It     is     amazing     how    small    a    thing    answers 
their  purpose.    If  they  can  find  some  man  who  has 
been  arrested,  or  some  woman  of  high-flavored  rep- 
utation who  has  been  searched,  they  seem  to  think 
they  have  made  out  a  case  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
Government  to  perish.    For  the  madness  and  pique 
of  party  they  would  bury  their  nationality  under  the 
waves  *  of  revolution  and  leave  the  annals  of  free 
Government    like     a     bloody    buoy    on    the     sea 
of     time,    warning    the    nations    of     the     earth 
to    keep     aloof     from     the     mighty    luin.        If 
they  can  find  a  fraud  on  the  Government    which 
they    hav'nt    been    caught    in   themselves,    they 
are'  as  happy  as  a  boy  with  a  new  top.    [Cheera.J 
If  some  scamp  has  swindled  the  Government  in  the 
charter  of  a  steamboat,  or  the  manufacture  of  army 
clothing,  the  whole  Administration  is  held  to  blame 
for  that,  and  the  war  ought  to  stop  to  prevent 
frauds.    Frauds  are  plenty,  no  doubt;    there  are 
miscreants  flourishing  about  your  hotels  and  streets 
who  have  fattened  upon  the  agony  of  their  country, 
who  have  bought  shawls  at  Stewart's,  and  diamonds 
at  Ball  &  Black's,  with  gains  made  by  smuggling 
felt  and  shoddy  into  the  coat   the  poor  soldier   re- 
lied upon  to  keep  him  warm  and  dry  in  the  pelting 
storm.    There  are  men  who  would  bribe  some  twin 
rascal  to  give  them  a  contract  to  weave  the  winding 
sheet  of  tlieir  country,  expecting  to  double  the  profit 
hy  filling  with  shoddy  and  buying  the  inspector  to 
let  it  pass.    [Groans.]    They  are  not  '*  radical"  men 
as  a  class,  however;  they  are  remarkably  free  fronj 
**  fanaticism."  But  retribution  waits  for  each  one  of 
them,  to  overtake  him  sooner  or  later,  and  meantime, 
in  place  of  stopping  the  war,  "room  for  the  leper, 
room  !"      If  we   are  beset  by  thieves,  let  honest 
men  press  forward  and  close  the  war  at  once  instead 
of  protracting  it  to  give  thieves  a  longer  run.    Let 
us  make  the  best  and  not  the  worst  of  our  difficul- 
ties.   Let  every  man  see  carefully  where  his  influ- 
ence goes.   Let  him  look  to  his  selfish  interests  as 
well  as  his  patriotism.     Do  you  want  to  embolden 
England  to  fit  out  ocean  bandits  to  prey  upon  your 
commerce,  and  drive  all  freights  into  British  bot- 
toms ?    If  VQU  do,  you  have  only  to  tolerate  and 


down  here  in  New- York  and  intriguing  with  the^ 
British  Minister  for  the  humiliation  of  their  coun- 
try at  the  feet  of  foreign  powers.  Do  you  want  to 
breathe  new  life  and  hope  into  rebellion,  and  the  con- 
federates of  rebellion  at  home  and  abroad  ?  If  you 
do,  you  need  only  encourage  parties  and  newspa- 

Sers,  and  men,  who  foment  divisions  here  and  pub- 
sh  them  to  the  world.  Do  you  want  to  retard  and 
prolong  the  war  till  foreign  quarrels  come  and  the 
energies  of  the  people  are  worn  out  ?  If  you  do, 
you  have  only  to  give  ear  to  those  who  talk  about 
an  armistice,  or  a  compromise,  or  a  convention  now. 
You  have  only  to  give  them  countenance,  and  some 
other  despot  will  land  an  army  in  Mexico,  and  elap 
the  Monroe  doctrine  m  our  faces  to  make  us  hang 
our  heads  the  lower,  when  we  remember  that  eight 
years  ago  four  American  Ministers  ostentatiously  as- 
sembled at  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne,  and  pro- 
claimed the  "  Ostend  Manifesto."  [Applause.] 
Do  you  want  to  bind  up  the  gashed  bosom  of  the 
nation  ?  do  you  want  to  restore  permanent  and  uni- 
versal repose?  do  you  want  to  reinstate  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  old  glory,  and  the  country  in  its  old 
prosperity  ?  If  you  do,  you  have  only  to  bend  all 
the  resources  we  posseis  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
rebellion.  You  want  no  truce  till  Eebels  seek  it,  and 
they  will  seek  it  whenever  John  Slidell  is  as  wel! 
convinced  that  the  North  is  united  as  he  is  now  that 
Europe  won't  interfere.  You  want  no  compromise 
but  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  your 
fathers  made  it.  That  is  the  ark  of  our  safety,  and 
"  except  we  abide  in  the  ship  we  cannot  be  saved." 
[Cheers.]  Let  us  cling  to  the  ship  which  oui 
fathers  built  and  launched  in  ^arkness  and  tempests 
upon  the  tide  of  time;  let  us  take  heed  lest  she  drift 
upon  the  rocks  while  we  wrangle  among  ourselves; 
let  us  feel  that  our  crowning  infamy  would  be  to 
lose  the  vessel  from  brawls  among  the  crew.  Rather 
than  this  should  happen,  let  her  go  down  in  the 
shock;  rather  let  the  harpies  of  Europe  pluck  the 
eagle  of  the  sea;  rather  than  pulldown  her  colore 
oursfclves, 

"  Nail  to  the  mast  her  glorious  flag. 

Stretch  every  threadbare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  God  of  storms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale  !" 

Mr.  J,  W.  Mather  sang  a  song  composed  for  t 
occasion  by  George  H.  Boker,  commencing: 

"  When  our  banner  went  down,  with  its  ancient  renowr 
Betrayed  and  degraded  by  treason, 
Did  they  thinK,  as  it  fell,  what  a  passion  would  swell 
Gur  hearts  when  we  asked  them  the  reason  ?" 

The  chorus,  being  taken  up  by  the  immense  throng^, 
had  a  fine  effect. 

The  Chairman  next  introduced  the  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
Julian  of  Indiana  as  one  who  would  show  them  how 
futile  was  the  hope  of  the  E-ebels  to  separate  West- 
ern men  from  the  Union. 

Mr.  Julian's  speech,  which  was  a  scathing  rebuke 
to  Secessionists,  and  to  those  who  countenanced 
them  at  the  North,  was  received  with  vehement  ap- 
plause. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  A.  Fuller,  whc 
held  the  attention  of  the  audience  until  the  evening 
shadows  began  to  fall,  when  an  adjournment  was 
carried. 


STAND    NO.    5. 

Speeches  of  the  If  on.  ]>amel  S.  I^ickinson, 
Senator  'Wilson,  Oen.  Nye,  Prof.  John 
A.  Porter,  O.  W.  Elliott,  John  €.  IKIont. 
gomery,  and  Col.  Nugent. 

This  stand  was  located  nearly  in  front  of  tl 
Everett  House,  on  the  north  side  of  Union  Squai 
and  had  a  fine  display  of  banners  and  mottoes,  ai 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  proudly  over  it.  0 
three  sides  were  the  following  mottoes:  "Our  Coui 
try.  Now  and  Forever; "  "  Pledged  to  Maintain  t) 
"NTational  Umtv."-nnd '*  Jlioyalty."    Twol*»«eb' 
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ners  were  at  the  cornerSj  one  inscribed  ''One  Flag, 
one  Country,  one  Destiny,"  and  the  other,  *'  The 
Loyal  National  League — Pledged  to  Maintain  the 
National  Unity."  Long  prior  to  4  o'clock  the  space 
in  front  of  the  stand  was  filled  with  a  dense  crowd 
— one  mass  of  heads  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see. 

After  music  by  the  band,  Mr.  Charles  Butler 
called  the  meetiog  to  order,  and  a  most  impressive 
and  fervent  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bel- 
lows. William  T.  Blodgett  read  the  call  for  the 
meeting  and  the  list  of  oificers  appointed,  and  a  let- 
ter from  Maj. -Gen.  Dix,  which  was  received  with 
load  cheers.  Dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
resolutions,  Mr.  Butler  then  introduced  the  Hon. 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  who  was  received  with  tu 
multuous  applause. 

SPEECH    OF    THE   HON.    DANIEL    S.    DICKINSON. 

Mr.  President  and  ^Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  is  almoat  two  years  since  I  attended  a  meeting  in 
this  very  square  to  discuss  public  affairs  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.   It  is  two  years  this  day  since 
our  national  flag,   our  great  emblem  Of  hope  and 
promise— the  Stars  and  Stripes — was  insulted  by  an 
infamous    conspiracy    and    an   infernal   Eebellion. 
I  [Loud  applause.]    I  well  remember  when  the  news 
reached  the  city.    li  was  a  dark  and  fearful  night — 
the  storm  was  descending  in  its  awful  density,  well 
worthy  of  such  an  occasion  as  that.  The  fiend  spirit 
of  the  storm  clapped  his  hands,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  the  evil  genius  of  destruction  was  brooding 
over  us.    Two  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  the  sun 
is  shining  genially  upon  us,  the  air  is  warm,  the 
gjerms  are  shooting:*,  '.he  buds  are  swelling,  the  lawns 
are  green,  the  birdfc  are  singing,  and  the  popular 
heart  is  redolent  with  hope  and  buoyant  with  prom- 
ise.    [Loud  cheers.]    Rebellion  still'  exists,  but  how 
does  it  exist  ?     Charleston — the  hotbed  of  secession, 
the  foul  point  and  nucleus  of  Rebellion,  the  cess- 
pool of  conspiracy— [Loud  cheers  and  laughter] — the 
heart  of  all  that  is  inlamous  and  wicked  in  this  mat- 
ter—if  she  has  not  already  fallen,  it  is  but  a  question 
of  time.     [Great  applause  and  cheers.]    And  the 
owls  ^nd  ravens  who  have  croaked  for  blood  will 
oon  know  that  ashes  and  desolation  cover  the  spot 
at  has  so  long  menaced  the  integrity  of  this  Union  ! 
/oud  applause.]    It  is  said  to  be  the  heart  of  this 
eat  movement,  and  so  it   is ;  and  the  foul  and 
my  blood  it  has  sent  forth  through  the  political 
ems,   had  it  not  been  resisted  by  loyal  health, 
would  have  corrupted  the  whole  mass.    But,  thank 
God,  from  the  time  our  Stars  and  Stripes  were  in- 
sulted, from  the  time  our  soLiers  were  butchered  in 
Baltimore,  while  marching  to  the  defense  of  the 
National  Capital — from  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
loyal  feeling  has  been  abroad,  and  it  will  vindicate 
itself  and   prove  the  integrity  of  the  loyal  people. 
[Applause.]     But  he  would  not  discuss  the  causes — 
he  would  lake  the  question  as  he  found  it.    When 
this      Rebellion    was     organized,    the    spirit    of 
party      was      hushed      away,      honorable     men 
and  all  came  forward  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of 
'he  nation  and  prove  themselves  worthy  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  sires.     [Loud  cheers.]     He  stood 
upon  tnat  ground,  and  he  defied  all  the  artillery  save 

{■  e  artillery  of  Heaven  to  dislodge  him.     [Great  ap- 
ause;  "That's  it.'']    Bat  there  were  a  few  miser- 
tie  politicians  who  took  unto  themselves  seven 
irits  more  wicked  than  themselves,  and  entered  in 
id  dwelt  there,  and  the  last  state  of  politics  was 
orse  than  the  first.     [Laughter.]    There  are  three 
classes  of  those  who  menace  the  Government.    One 
class  have  arms  in  their  hands;   another  class  have 
>litics  in  their  heads,  and  another  class  with  treason 
a  their  hearts  [loud  cheers  and  laughter  |,  and  they 
re  all  acting  together.     [Cheers  and  applause.]   He 
ursed  them  all  as  one,  and  on  them  all  invoked 
naledictions.    He  denounced  them  m  the  name  of 
;be  Union  and  Constitution  and  of  free  Government, 
de  was  a  Democrat  of  the  straightest  sect,  but  he 
^d  not  inquire  who  administered  this  Government. 
Jheers.]    It  will  be.timo  to  inq[uire  that  when  this 


Rebellion  is  over.  Listen  not  to  him  who  cries,  *'  Lo 
here!"  and  "  Lo  there!"  and  attempts  to  excite 
party  prejudices,  and  to  climl)  up  i^e  filthy  and  slip- 
pery stepstones  of  party  discipline.  Inquire  only  who 
is  for  his  country — who  is  on  the  Lord's  side. 
We  want  men  to-day  that  will  put  down  this  Rebel- 
lion; we  want  men  whose  material  and  moral  muscle 
shall  stand  out  like  whip  cord,  and  who  will 
give  their  lives  for  their  country.  [Cheers.]  He 
nad  recently  Ueard  of  a  great  political  conference 
between  Lord  Lyons  and  some  individuals  wno  had 
crawled  into  the  Democratic  lion-skin.  .As  far  as 
Lord  Lyons  was  concerned,  representing:  a  Govern- 
ment who  considers  government  and  conspiracy  as 
the  same,  who  called  those  who  stole  and  those  who 
were  stolen  from  **i>elligerents"  alike,  who  fit  out 
pirates  to  cruise  not  merely  on  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  world.  He  did  very  well. 
[Laughter.]  But  against  these  290s  of  the  'Demo- 
cratic party,  who  are  conspiring  against  the  peace 
of  the  Union,  he  had  no  respect.  They  are  Demo- 
crats. Andrew  Jackson  was  a  Democrat.  He 
wished  they  would  put  themselves  into  communi' 
cation  with  his  spirit  for  a  little  while,  and  if  the  old 
gentleman  carries  his  cane  yet,  there  would  be  some 
rapping.  [Laughter.  A  voice — **He  would  hit 
Fernando  Wood  on  the  head."]  He  would  say  once 
for  ail  now,  and  meaning  what  he  said,  and  speaking 
in  italics  and  capitals,  that  for  pure  and  unalloyed 
rascality,  double-distilled  villany,  there  has  not  been 
anything  recorded  since  the  days  of  Pontius  Pilate 
as  infamous  as  that.  [Cheers.]  Who  are  the  indi- 
viduals? [A  voice — "Wood."]  Before  he  went 
home  he  was  going  to  look  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery 
for  their  portraits.  [Cheers.]  He  was  told  they 
were  Democrats.  Tney  are  demon-crats.  [Great 
applause  and  laughter.]  They  connived  with  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  Government  for  the 
destruction  of  their  country,  and  their  names  shall 
stand  high  on  the  roll  of  infamy !  When  the 
Rebellion  broke  out  traitors  had  stolen  our  arms  and 
ships,  but  now  we  have  raised  an  army  that  makes 
the  earth  throb  with  its  tread.  The" hope  of  the 
Rebellion  for  foreign  recognition  is  gone.  Great 
Britain  thinks  she  can  see  quite  as  well  what  is  go- 
ing on  at  a  respectable  distance— [laughter]— and 
France  has  enough  else  to  attend  to.  Great  Britain 
did  hope  that  our  Government  might  be  destroyed. 
Her  rotten  aristocracy,  that  leans  up  against  her 
public  axid  her  public'  debt  against  them,  like  two 
drunken  men  supporting  each  other — [Laughter  and 
cheers] — and  boih  of  them  will  fall  when  one  gives 
way  a  little;  they  hate  us,  but  John  Bright  and 
Cobden  and  the  masses  are  in  our  favor.  [Loud 
cheers  and  applause.]  The  only  hope  of  Rebellion 
now  rests  in  the  division  and  disloyalty  at  the 
North,  on  secret  societies  and  parties  inaugurated 
to  aid  Rebellion  under  the  sacred  name  of  Democ- 
racy. They  tell  us  we  must  fold  our  hands  and  hang 
out  the  olive  branch  of  peace.  He  was  for  the  olive 
branch  himself,  but  he  wanted  it  should  be  a 
stout  tree,  and  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground — [Great  laughter  and  cheers] — and  have  a 
stout  rope  hanging  Irom  the  end  of  it.  [Renewed 
applause.]  That  is  the  way  to  treat  the  leaders  of 
this  Rebellion.  [Cries  of  "  That's  it"  and  cheers. J 
There  can  be  no  compromise  now.  He  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country,if  he  is  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
who  attempts  anything  of  the  kind.  This  glorious 
meetmg  convinced  him  that  the  Rebellion  was 
doomed.  [Cheers.]  But  these  men  are  afraid  that 
Slavery  may  suffer  in  this  war  for  the  Constitution. 
He  would  not  go  out  of  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
Slavery,  but  you  might  as  well  expect  to  retain 
the  wild  game  in  a  country  after  you  have 
cleared  it  all  off  as  to  retain  Slavery  after 
the  war  of  Revolution  has  passed  over  it.  [Great 
applause.]  The  Secessionists  have  done  more 
in  one  year  than  the  Abolitionists  have  done  in  30. 
[Laughter  and  cheers.]  The  old  Greek  Xenophemes, 
who  believed  in  transmigration,  requested  his  friend 
to  cease  beating  a  dog,  for  he  thought  he  recognized 
the  voice  of  a  deceased  friend  in  its  howhand  anmi^a 
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men  don't  want  Slavery  disturbed  because  they 
think  they  recognize  the  hoT^l  of  a  deceased  friend 
in  it.  [Great  applause  and  laughter.]  He  "would 
object  to  Slavery  the  same  as  be  would  object  to 
having  a  powder  house  in  New-York  City;  because 
it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  blow  us  all  to  pieces.  [Loud 
cheering.]  Tbe  ocean  may  cast  oflf  her  mire  and 
dirt  in  the  mighty  heavings  and  agitations  of  her 
bosom ;  the  bghtnings  may  flash  athwart  the  sty;  the 
thunders  may  war  in  the  distance,  and  the  winds 
may  bowl,  but  the  sun  of  this  morn  will  rise  again 
with  the  promise  of  a  fair  day,  and  God's  children 
will  Bjand  upon  the  great  piinciple  of  equality  in 
this  Western  Hemisphere.  [Tremendous  applause 
and  three  hearty  cheers  for  the  speaker.] 

After  an  interlude  of  music  by  the  band,  Mr. 
Butler  introduced  the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  of  Mass. 
who  was  received  with  three  rousing  cheere. 

SPEECH  OF   THE  HON.  HENRY  WILSON  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  New- 
York  :  The  banners  of  more  than  a  thousand  regi- 
ments of  loyal  men  of  oar  country  are  to-day  wav- 
ing in  the  beams  of  yonder  rolling  sun  in  the  land 
of  Rebellion.  Three  quarters  of  a  million  of  our 
countrymen,  of  our  neighbors,  of  our  friends,  are 
bearing  the  banners  of  their  country  to-day  on  the 
soil  of  the  Rebel  States.  They  are  around  Charles- 
ton [cheers];  on  tbe  shorea  of  North  Carolina;  with 
Banks  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  with  Grant 
around  Vicksburg ;  with  Roeecrans  around  the  im- 
mortal field  of  Murfreesboro  [loud  cheers];  with 
Fighting  Joe  Hooker  on  the  banks  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Your  voices,  the  beating  of  your  loyal  hearts, 
will  reach  them;  and  as  they  look  the  foes  of  their 
country  in  the  face,  they  will  be  stronger  because 
the  men  of  New-York  are  behmd  them.  [Cheers.] 
Our  brave  soldiers  in  tbe  field  in  the  campaign  of 
Gen.  Stoneman,  one  of  our  bravest  and  truest  sol- 
diers, say  that  while  thev  hate  tbe  Rebel  in  Iront, 
they  despise  the  traitor  in  the  rear  I  cheers],  and  they 
would  delight  to  hang  the  one  as  well  as  to  shoot 
the  other.  That  is  the  sentiment  of  three-fourtbs  of 
a  million  of  brave  men  who  are  bearing  the  banners 
of  the  Republic.  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
said  to  you,  and  he  said  truly,  that  the  hopes  of  the 
Rebel  chiefs  were  in  the  division  of  the  people  of  the 
loyal  States.  It  was  my  fortnne — my  sad  fortune- 
to  sit  with  those  Rebel  leaders  in  the  session  of  '60 
and '61.  Then  they  were  preparing  the  country  for 
Revolution.  Day  after  day  we  sat  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States — in  the  House  of  Representatives 
— and  saw  these  Rebel  leaders  plot  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  Republic;  and  I  say  to  you  to-day,  gentlemen, 
that  their  hopes  rested  upon  two  things — one,  the  in- 
tervention of  England  or  France  through  the  power 
of  King  Cotton, and  the  other,  division  in  the  North- 
ern States.  They  believed  that  the  City  of  New- York 
would  raise  the  cry  of  "  bread  or  blood  " — they  be- 
lieved that  the  loyal  men  hastening  to  the  defense  of 
the  menaced  capital  would  be  smitten  dowfa  on  the 
pavements  of  the  City  of  New- York.  Jefferson  Da- 
vis, in  the  session  of  1850,  said  to  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  he  was  assured,  in  the  language  of 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  North,  that  if  this  contest 
came  to  blows  they  would  throttle  us  in  our  tracks. 
But,  gentlemen,  you  all  remember  that  when,  two 
years  ago,  the  banners  of  our  country  went  down 
beneath  the  consuming  fires  of  the  batteries  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  that  the  people  rose  in  their  majesty, 
as  one  man,  for  the  support  of  the  country.  [Cheers.] 
But  you  remember  alao,  with  what  amazement  the 
Rebel  chiefs  received  the  intelligence  of  that  uprising 
of  the  freemen  of  the  North.  Russell  tells  us,  in  his 
Diary,  that  he  found  everywhere  in  the  South  the 
greatest  amazement  that  the  people  of  the  North 
were  united  to  uphiold  the  cause  of  our  country. 
But,  gentlemen,  we  know  while  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  massee,  rose  to  sustain  their  Govern- 
ment; to  sustain  the  cause  of  human  liberty  in  the 
Western  World,  that  there  were  men  who  bowed  to 
public  opinion,  but  whose  biearts  were  black  with 


sympathy  with  traitors.     ["That's  eo."l    Misfor- 
tunes came  upon  us,  death  entered  almost  all  our 
dwellings,  our  brave  men  were  smitten  down  on 
many  battle-fields,  trials  came  upon  tbe  people,  our 
hearts  throbbed  saoly  and  heavily,  and  then  it  was 
that  these  men  the  Rebel  chiefs  relied  upon  to  come 
to  the  rescue  and  save  them — to  bathe  our  streets  in 
blood  and  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  coun- 
try— began  to  demand  a  peace  that  was  to  blot  this 
nation  lorever  from  the  annals  of  mankind.     But, 
gentlemen,  thanks  to  God,thanks  to  the  people  of  this 
country  !  they  are  rising  again,  and  Copperheadism 
is  slinking  away.    The  heel  of  the  Ameucan  people 
is    pressing   that   serpent's  head.    And  now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  say  to  you  to-night  that  while  the  Rebel 
chiefs  give  up  the  cause  of  foreign  intervention,  they 
yet  rely  on  the  secret  orders  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle;  they  rely  upon  men   who  preach 
peace,  when  there  can  be  no  peace,  with  the  ealva- 
tion  of   our  country.     [Cheers.]     But,   gentlemen,, 
my  faith  is  strong— strong  in  the  people    of  the 
United  States,   strong  in    ihe  progress    of   human 
events,  strong  in  Democratic  institutions,  and  strong 
in    that   G^d  that    rules  over  the  alfairs  of  men. 
[Cheers.]     The  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  the 
cause  of  national  unity,  and  the  life  of  this  nation; 
the  existence  of  this  North  American  Republic,  is  at 
is£ue;  and  that  is  not  all,  the   cause  of  human  lib- 
erty in  America  is  at  issue — the  cause  of  toiling  m: 
lions  of  the  North   American  Republic.    There  is  ai) 
influence  on  earth  that  elevates  and  adorns  humar 
character  that  is  with  us  and  fighting  for  us  in  thii 
great  battle  in  which  we  are  engaged.     There  is  no 
amanwto  cannot  take  the  cause  of  our  country 
hom«  with  him  to-night  and  read  his  Bible,  and  oi 
his  bended  kuees  invoke  the  blessing  of  Almight; 
God  upon  the  cause  of  our  common  country.     It  is' 
cause  that  a  man  may  be  proud  to  toil  for,  labor  foi 
and,  if  need  be,  proudly  to  die  for.     [Cheers.]     U; 
in  the  interior   of  this  State  a  gray-headed  old  sol 
dier  lay  dying.    In  his  last  moments,  when  life  wa 
flickeiiug,  he  called  for  a  glaes  of  wine,  and,  holdinj 
it  up,   said:  ''God  bless  my  country,  the   Unitec 
States  of  America  1"    and  the   brave    old   soldier 
passed  away  with  the  nobla  and  pious  sentimei 
upon  his  lips.    There  is  not  a  man  in  America  thf ; 
may  not  invoke  these  utterances  of  Gen.   Sumnci 
and  ask  God  to  bless  our  country,  the  United  Stat  f 
of   America.     [Cheers  and  the  boom  of   cannor^ 
We  should  support  the  Government  of  our  country 
not  because  it  is  a  Republican  Administration,  for 
do  not  ask  it.    I  would  support  a  Democratic  J 
ministration,  because  my  duty  to  my  country  de 
mandedit.      ["  Bravo,  bravo."      Cheers.]     But  '. 
am  proud  to  know  that  they  are  giving  to  this  Ad 
ministration  all  their  moral    support  and    all  th 
votes    they  have  to  give.     On  the  Committee  c 
Military     Afiairs     in     the     Senate     there     wer 
four   Republicans  and    three    Democrats,    and   c 
6,825   uames     that    passed    before    that    Commit 
tee     since     the     war    commenced,    there    nevt 
has   been    a    party  division    in    that    Committe< 
[Loud  applause.]   'We  should  forget  all  partisansh' 
and  bury  all  party  feelings  deeper  than  ever  plumm 
sounded  [cheers],  and  go  for  our  country,  our  Vf.^c 
country,  and  nothing  but  our  country.      [Great  a^ 
plause  and  cheers.]      He  hailed  thete  Loyal  Leagues 
springing  up  over  the  country,  and  all  should  cooperate 
to  fire  thtt  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  out  brave 
soldiers.     [Loud  applause.]     All  party  conflicts  and 
organizations  dwarf  and  sink  down  in  the  presence 
of  the  mighvy  events  which  are  upon  us.     The  high- 
est and  loftiest  duty  ever  committed  to  men  is  com- 
mitted to  us  now,  and  that  duty  is  to  save  our  coun- 
try, to  preserve  the  life  of  our  nation.  [A  cry-—**  W 
win."]     We  will  do  it.    I  entertain  not  ^  RhaHn^ 
a  doubt  of  the  triumph  of  our  cause.     [/ 
never  have  doubted  amid  defeat  and 
cannon  boom.]    I  have  had  undoubt'- 
people  would  rise  ;  that  they  wou 
country  ;  that  they  would  cuii' 
toleration  ;  and  above  all,  that 
and  triumphs  in  the  end.     I  hs 
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siasm  in  other  days  than  in  this,  hut  we  have  now 
come  to  the  gober  second  thought  which  is  hased 
upon  the  sentiment  and  the  heart,  upon  the  convic- 
tions and  the  judgment,  upon  the  aspirations  and  the 
soul  of  the  people.  It  is  the  result  of  reflection — it 
comes  from  trial,  and  it  will  live  and  last,  and  carry 
us  gloriously  and  triumphantly  through.  [Great  ap- 
plauscj  and  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  Mr.  Wilson.] 
Gen.  James  W.  Nye  was  next  introduced  to  the 
immense  audience,  who  welcomed  him  with  loud  ap- 
plause. 

SPEECH   OF   GEN.   NYE. 
He  was  no  stranger  to  them,  and  he  felt  quite  at 
home  in  the  old  city  of  New- York.     [Applause.] 
He  had  seen  her  thousands  marshalled  hefore,  hut 
they  were  never  gathered  on  a  more  eventful  oc- 
casion.   He  stood  in  the  National  Capitol  when  the 
►news  came  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon,  and 
he  made  a  covenant  that  he  would  never  lay  down 
his  arms  till  the  glory  of  that  old  flag  was  redeemed. 
TGreat  applause.]     When  he  went  to  bis  new  home, 
3,000  miles  away,  he  met  there  his  old  acquaintance, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes — [Cheers] — and  there  it  should 
float  forever.     [Great  applause.]    Whatever  may  he 
the  fate  of  the  Atlantic  slope,   there  shall  be  one 
Switzerland  m  America.      [Loud    Cheers.]    They 
.rould  barricade  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  the 
4d  flag  should  float  there  forever.  [Great  applause.] 
fhe  stars  are  emblematical  of  the  eyes  of  a  watch- 
ful and  vigilant  people,  and  the  stripes   are  em- 
blematical of  the  tribute   our  fathers  paid  to  Great 
Britain  in  two  wars.     [Tremendous  applause.]    He 
bought  this  Rebellion  a  good  thing.    The  sjurit  of 
76  had  died  out.    It  needed  a  new  regeneration — a 
lew  baptism — and  that  baptism  needed  to  be  of 
jlood,  and  we  have  got  it.    Though  it  may  clothe 
jur  families  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  yet  the 
glorious  future  will  be  a  recompense  for  all  of  our 
jacrifices.    We  will  have  a  peace  that  will  be  per- 
^^.anent.    Kebellion  at  the  South  and  Copperheadism 
/.t  the  North  will  be  seen  walking  two  by  two  in 
che  political  Potter's  field  as  the  pairs  went  into  the 
Ark,  and  there  they  will  be  buried  forever.     [Tre- 
mendous applause.]    And  they  ought  to  be.    [Ap- 
plause.   Cries  of   •*Gqpd!"    *'Amen'!"]      We  are 
old  that  this  rebellion  cannot  be  put  down  by  arms; 
out  these  Rebels  have  chosen  the  arbitrament  of 
bullets  instead  of  ballots,  and  we  will  beat  them  at 
Hrrt.    [Great  applause,  * '  We  will !" ]    And  the  man 
blincer  than  a  meadow  mole  and  deafer  than  an 
adder  that  can  see  anything  else  than  our  final  tri- 
amph  in  this  struggle.     [Loud  cheers.]    They  tell 
us  we  shall  be  burdened  with  heavy  taxes;  but 
when  he  saw  a  man  with  a  pencil  behind  his  ear 
igunng  up  how  much  he  can  make  by  this  war  he 
s  a  traitor.    [Great  applause,  and  cries  of  **  Good !" 
'good!"    "That's  so."]     He  wanted  to  see  men 
inquiring  what  sacrifices  they  could  make  for  their 
ountry.     [Loud  cheers.]     He  had  a  kind  of  in- 
piration  that  to-day,  and  at  this  hour,  the  Stars  and 
tripes  floated  over  Fort  Sumter   [tremendous  ap- 
lause],  gold-dealers  and  Copperheads  to  the  con- 
-'ry.     [Renewed  applause  and  laughter].    Or  if  it 
^oes  not  now,  it  soon  will.  [Loud  cheers.]  He  knew 
me  thing  that  Copperheads  didn't  know,  and  thank 
od  they  knew  a  great  many  things  he  did  not. 
Jenewed  laughter  and  applause.]    He  knew  enough 
1  love  this  country  with  as  undying  a  love  as  a  son 
•r  the  mother  thai  bore  him — [great  applause] — and 
£  did  n't  know  enough  to  plot  treason  against  it. 
iRenewed  applause.]    He  believed  that  all  hell  and 
Rebeldom  combined  could  not  destroy  this  country. 
'^T.^ud  cheers.]    Men  of  New- York!  are  you  ready 
-••^*-'    this  Union?     [Cries  of  "Yes,"  "yes," 
Then  I  will  go  West  and  report  that 
ill  right.     [Great  cheers.]    If  there  is 
ot  faith  enough  to  believe  the  cotm- 
let  him  go  among  the  Copperheads, 
d  applause.]    A  more  dreadful 
i  classes  of  Rebels  than  that  of 


the  falling  avalanche;  theirs  will  be  an  eternal, 
abiding  sleep,  and  one  would  doubt  whether,  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  tley  wiU  be  disturbed  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection — [loud  cheers  and  laughter] — 
unless  it  is  to  consign  them  to  a  deeper  hell.  [Great 
applause.  "They  will  file  off*  to  the  left  then."] 
Fellow-citizens,  I  thank  you  for  this  hearing.  ["  Go 
on,"  "  go  on."]  It  is  all  very  easy  to  say  "go  on," 
but  where  is  the  wind  to  come  from  ?  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] He  had  been  speaking  at  another  stand,  and  was 
tired.  But  he  would  go  on  a  pilgrimage  from  the 
heaving  billows  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  quiet  waters 
of  the  Pacific  to  see  restored  on  this  continent  that 
glorious  and  benignant  peace  that  will  bring  with  it 
one  country,  one  people — and  that  we  will  have. 
He  would  now  ask  them  to  give  three  cheers  for  the 
old  flag.  [Given  heartily,  and  three  cheers  for  the 
speaker.] 

Prof.  John  A.  Porter  of  Yale  College  was  next 
introduced.  He  said  to-day  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
confess  himself  a  citizen  of  Connecticut.  [Cheers, 
and  three  rousing  cheers  for  Connecticut.]  Copper- 
headism had  made  its  strike  there,  and  been  tram- 
pled into  the  earth.  [Loud  cheers.]  The  people  of 
Connecticut  and  New- York  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  flag  until  it  shall  float  in  triumph  over  all 
this  continent.     [Loud  cheers.] 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  C.  MONTGOMERY. 
Mr.  John  C.  Montgomery  was  introduced,  and 
related  to  the  audience  a  story  of  Mason,  with  whom 
he  had  been  acquainted.  Mason,  on  one  occasion, 
on  being  iatroduced  by  Mr.  Montgomery  as  his  Dem- 
ocratic friend,  said:  "  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  wish  you 
would  introduce  me,  not  as  your  Democratic  but  as 
your  Republican  friend,  for,'  by  G— d,  I  don't  think 
Democracy  is  constitutional*" 

SPEECH  OF  G.  W.  ELLIOT. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Elliot,  a  merchant  from  London, 
was  next  introduced.  He  said  that  the  real  true, 
honest  heart  of  the  English  people  sympathized  with 
the  Americans  in  this  struggle.  [A  voice — "  Can't 
see  it."]  The  aristocracy  and  the  would-be  aristoc- 
racy mif  ht  desire  to  see  this  Government  destroyed. 
Englanci  is  not  easily  moved,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  move  the  great  masses,  but  the  great  popular 
heart  a  that  country  sympathizes  thoroughly  with 
the  Noi  th  in  this  struggle.  He  believed  this  to  be 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  and  engaged  in  one  of 
the  greatest  struggles  the  earth  ever  saw.  Their 
success  would  not  only  be  a  victory  here,  but  a  tri- 
umph for  Freedom  all  over  the  world.  [Loud 
cheers.]  He  had  always  said  that  the  great  City  of 
New- York  was  loyal,  and  if  he  was  told  they  were 
in  favor  of  Slavery  and  Secession  he  said  that  was  a 
lie !  [Cheers  and  applause.  A  voice — "  Go  on;  give 
it  to  'em;  but  Tfie  London  Times  won't  print  your 
speech."    Laughter.] 

SPEECH  OF  COL.   NUGENT,    OF  THE   "69tH." 
Mr.  Butler  then  introduced  Col.  Nugent,  who 
was  received  with  three  rousing  cheers.    He  said : 

My  Friends:  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a 
speech,  but  as  a  spectator,  to  look  on.  But  I  am 
very  proud  to  see  such  a  spirit  of  patriotism  as  I 
have  seen  here  this  afternoon;  but  I  would  be 
prouder  to  see  one  half  of  you  down  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  to  fill  up  the  broken  regiments  there. 
[Loud  cheers.]  I  see  a  great  many  here  1  would 
like  as  recruits  for  the  gallant  69th.  [A  voice— 
"Give  me  $1,000  and  I  will  go;"  hisses  and  cries 
of  "  Copperhead."]  We  don't  want  you,  Sir;  we 
want  true  men  and  volunteers.  [Cheers.]  But, 
gentlemen,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking 
and  do  not  feel  much  at  home  here;  put  me  at  the 
head  of  my  regiment  and  I  am  at  home.  [Great 
applause.] 
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After  some  remarks  by  F.  E.  Lambert  the  vast 
audience  dispersed,  the  band  playing  "Old  Hund- 
red," and  other  music,  and  the  crowd  giving  three 
tremendous  cheers  for  the  Union. 

STAND    No.    6. 

Speeches  by  ©avid  ]>udley  Field,  Oeit.  Nye, 

Oeorge    W.    Curtis^    S,    V,    Chittenden, 

James  A.  Sriggs,  Thomas  Parsons,  Oen. 

Crawford,  Theodore  Tilton,  and  others. 

Stand  No.  6  was  located  in  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  Union  Square.  It  bore  the  motto,  *'  A^common 
Union  to  maintain  the  power,  glory,  and  integrity  of 
the  Nation."  Salutes  pealed  from  the  lips  of  artille- 
ry, and  at  about  4  o'clock  Wiegand's  band  struck  up 
the  Grand  March  from  "  Le  Prophete." 

Wm.  E.  Dodge,  esq.,  presided,  and  in  opening 
the  meeting  said  they  were  resolved  not  to  ceaee  do- 
ing till  we  should  be  a  united  and  happy  people. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
Vermilye,  D.  D. 

The  list  of  officers  of  the  meeting,  the  address,  and 
the  resolutions  were  read  by  John  Austin  Ste- 
vens, jr.,  and  adopted.    After  music  by  the  band, 

David  Dudley  Field^  esq.,  was  introduced,  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

SPEECH  OF   DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 

Fellow-citizens:  If  I  were  asked  to  express  in 
three  words  what  appears  to  me  the  greatest 
needs  of  the  country  at  this  hour,  I  should 
say  uuity,  courage,  constancy.  Without  unity,  our 
great  preponderating  force  dwindles  into  insignifi- 
cance. Twenty-three  millions  wield  undoubtedly 
enormous  power,  equal  to  the  subjugation  of  all  the 
Eebels  in  the  rebellious  S Dates.  But  if  the  twenty- 
three  millions  were  made  up  of  thirteen  millions 
loyal  and  ten  d  sloyal,  the  latter  might  neutralize  an 
equal  number  of  the  former,  and  the  force  of  the 
twenty-three  millions  would  really  be  represented 
by  three  millions.  So  of  greater  or  leas  proportions. 
We  are,  therefore,  under  a  necessity,  moral  and  po- 
litical, to  labor  with  all  our  might  to  produce  agree- 
ment among  our  people.  The  nearer  we  can  come 
to  absolute  unanimity  the  better.  To  that  end,  we 
must  lay  aside  minor  differences,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  the  few  essential,  fundamental  political 
truths  and  rules  of  conduct  that  have  relation  only 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  P^bellion.  By  these 
means,  and  these  alone,  shall  we  be  enabled  to  col- 
lect and  use  all  our  resources,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  power,  and  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  in  its 
whole  territorial  extent.  But  without  courage 
numbers  will  avail  us  little.  It  should  seem  strange 
that  an  exhortation  to  courage  can  be  necessary 
among  the  children  of  our  fathers.  Our  people  have 
won  their  way  by  courage  to  their  present  expanded 
greatness.  From  the  time  when  our  fathers  landed 
on  these  shores,  through  all  the  hardships  of  settle- 
ment, through  poverty  and  want,  through  perils  from 
Indian  savages,  through  colonial  wars,  through  the 
war  for  independence,  through  the  long  period  of 
uncertainty  and  depression  which  ensued  through 
the  political  crisis  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
war  with  Mexico,  courage  has  been  almost  a  syno- 
nym for  the  American  character.  But  there  is  a 
moral  as  well  as  a  physical  courage,  which  shrinks 
from  no  sacrifices.  looks  unappalled  upon 
reverses,  hears  with  equanimity  of  delays  and 
mistakes,  and  carries  itself  cheerfully,  lofti- 
ly, through  all  vicissitudes.  This  kind  of 
<50urage,  not  less  than  that  which  storms  for- 
tresses and  leads  columns  in  the  field,  is  needed  by 
us  now;  a  courage  which  rejects  the  counsels  of  the 
timid  and  time-serving,  spurns  every  suggestion  of 
inglorious  peace,  sends  none  but  encouraging  words 


to  our  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  and  makes  read 
send  more  soldiers,  and  as  many  more  as  the  com 
may  call,  if  it  call  for  all  we  have.    And  yet,  w 
out  constancy,   courage  may  fail  at  last.      In 
difficult  and    novel    circumstances    in   which 
country  now  stands,  we  are  •liable  to  have  rep^ 
failures.      Inexperience  leads  to  mistakes;  the 
culty  of  adjusting  untried  means  to  ends  prop 
brings  after  it  frequent  miscarriages,  and  these  1 
to  beget  in  the  end  distrust,  and  the  fear  tha^ 
may  not  after  all  be  able  to  overcome  the  difii 
ties  in  our  way.    But  this  is  not  the  proper  fe< 
for  a  heroic  people.     Constancy  under  all  forfcu^ 
is  the  great  Rood  an  virtue,  as  the  opposite  qu  jliij 
is    the    curse    of    fickle    and    secondary   nations 
**  Unstable    as     water,  thou     shalt     not    excel,' 
was    the     prophesy     of     the     patriarch     to      i 
portion    of    his    children.    So     it    is    now,    an/ 
so  it  ever  will  be;  those  nations  onlv  can  hopr C' 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  world  which  never  desp 
Let  us,  fellow-citizens,  stand  together;   show . 
courage  of  our  fathers,  and  the  constancy  of  our  r 
So  will  our  future  be  full  of  promise.    Then  e 
we  rise  superior  to   any  disaster  and  every  em 
rassment;  and  our  children  will  thank  God  for 
unity,  our  courage,  and  our  constancy  throng 
the  perilous  times  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion. 

Mr.  F.  was  frequently   interrupted  by  appl 
during  the  delivery  of  his  address. 

The  Chairman    next    introduced   Gov.    Ny 
Nevada  Territory,   who   was    greeted  with 
cheers. 

SPEECH  OF   GOVERNOR  NYE. 

Gov.  Nye  said  it  was  not  with  him  a  mattf 
faith;  he  knew  there  was  enough  of  the  spiri 
our  Revolutionary   fathers  yet   circulating  in 
veins  of  their  sons  to  redeem  the  flag  under  all 
cumstances  from  dishonor  at  home  or  interven 
from  abroad.    The  Republic  would  live,  no  mi 
what  the  ordeal  through  which  it  was  called  to  p. 
He  would  address  Copperheads,  if  there  were  i 
present,  for  he  came  not  to  call  righteous,  but  sinn 
to  repentence.    '*  They  did.  not  want  negro  rej 
ments !"    He  would  arm  a  mule  to  kill  Rebels.    1 
would  arm  the  devil  himself  if  he  would  consent 
serve,  because  that  would  be  meeting  his  equal  fa 
to  face.     [Laughter.]     If  tSe  Copperheads  want, 
to  avoid  conscription  let  them  stop  discouraging  e 
listments  in  colored  regiments.    Those  people  y 
talked  about  resisting  the  conscription  act  b    \he 
ask  themselves  whether  tbey  wanted  the  fie       ^ 
transferred  from  Virginia  toManhattan  IslaL       i 
Nye  continued  at  some  length  in  his  characierii 
strain,  mingling  humor  and  argument. 

SPEECH  OF   GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Mr.  Curtis  on  being  introduced  was  received  w 
applause.    He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  citizens,  two  vears  ag 
when  that  flag  came  down,  for  the  first  time  shot 
in   dishonor,  and   disgraced   by  fellow-citizens 
ours,  and  American  citizens,  there  was  but  one  fe 
ing  that  ran  through  this  land — a  feeling  so  shuda 
mg  and  appalling,  that  it  was  as  when  a  great  tain 
suddenly  comes  mto  the  wind,and  every  inch  of  cai<yag 
flutters,'  and  for  a  moment  there  is  doubt  whe^Qer 
the  voyage  shall  be  continued  or  whether  the  ^h' 
shall  there   go  down.    You    remember,  fellov^^cit 
zens,  that  the  answer  was  given  upon  iinn  p}ac< 
where  we  stand  to-day.    You  remembev  taai  lu 
first  answer  was  given  by  eloquent  voices,  cvhom 
is  well  for  us  at  this  moment  to  r^icai',,  becaus 
they  were  voices  of  those  who   havn  sealed  thei 
fidelity  with  their  life's  blood.  Here,  within  the  racgo 
of  my  voice  at  this  moment,  stood  the  srallant  Mit- 
chel,  born  in  Kentucky;  and  he,  after  his  career  is 
silent.    Bat   you   know   his   st^ry.    Here,  within 
sound      of      my      voice,      siood      the      great- 
hearted Baker.    He,   too,  has  sealed  the  truth  of 
his  words.    Eloquent  in  their  Ives,  fellow-citizens 
they  were   still   more   eloquent  in   their   de^th/ 
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they  are  forever  eloquent,  speating  to  you  and 
fco  our  children's  children,  forever,  in  our  hearts 
in  our  history.    That  was  the  response  given 
1.     Two  years  have  passed.    There  are  no  longer 
BOO  soldiers,  and  but  $500  in  the  Treasury.     Did 
hear  them  speak?    -Then  bend  your  head,  and 
n  your  ears  this  moment,  and  you  shall  hear  also 
bunders  of  an  eloquence  that   shakes  the  very 
that  dazzles  the  very  splendor  of  the  midnight 
rens — ^the  thunders  of  the  belching  fires  of  Du- 
,  and  the  brave  men  with  him,  who  now  declare 
that  flag  that  was  pulled  down  in  weakness 
^1.1  be  raised  in  power;  and  that  as  when  it  fell  it 
,yas,the  glittering"  shroud  of  every  party  line,  and  of 
ill  party^^differences  whatsoever,  so  that  now  there 
ire,  there  can  henceforth  be,  but  two  parties  in  the 
and — they  who  stand  in  open  rebellion,  with  guns 
>nd  cannon,  against  it,  and  all  other  men  who  are 
solved,  God  helpinsr,  if  they  cannot  do  the  work, 
a  they  will  fall  doing  it,  and  transfer  it  to  their 
iage  to  do,  and  their  children's  children,  until  all 
f:aih  that  pall  of  party  shall  upbear  the  flag,  and 
scars  are  restored  once  more  to  the   heavens 
ince  they  came.     [Applause.]     This,  fellow^-citi- 
,  and  not  less,  is  tlie  significance  ot  the  hour.  It 
answer  for  us  all  whether  we  are  a  nationality ; 
to  answer  for  us  all  whether  there  is  something 
w  all  our  ties,  whatever  they  may  be.    This  is  a 
fit  which  has  never  changed  its  character;   this 
contest,  from  tlie    beginning,  simply  of    the 
,-box.      It     is     not     long    since     I      stood 
a   platform    like    this    side    by    side    with 
man       whose      every      politicar     theory       I 
bt   not,    differs    absolutely  and   radically "  from 
e.    The  gentleman  of  whom  I  speak  is  a  name 
wn  to  you,  justly  dear  to  3"on,  peculiarly  honored 
wery  loyal  man  in  the  land  at  this  moment,  for 
s  James  T.  Brady  of   this  city.      [Applause.] 
;h  Mr.  Brady,  bound  upon  the  same  mission,  we 
it  into  the  State  of  Connecticut,  not  as  Con- 
liicut  men,  but  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
'.rested  to  know  whether  other  citizens  ot  the 
*ned   States  living  in  that  State  weie  willing  to 
f^ndon  the  Union,  dishonor  the  flag,  and  consent 
common  ruin.  We  stood  there  side  by  side  simply 
I  defend  the  ballot-box.    Whatever  differences  Mr. 
rady  and  I  had  before— and  I  believe  they  were 
idical   upon    every    question  —  the   moment    the 
jfiault  was  made  upon  that  be x,  that  instant  Mr. 
rady  and  every  man  like  him  in  the  land,  and 
^ry  loyal  man  of  whatever  complexion,  knew 
oth     party  than  the  party  that  would  restore,  by 
/necessary,  by  every  measure  which  the 
k       stration,  which  is  the  representative  of  this 
uniry,  might  call  for,  the  ballot-box  in  all  its 
ritv,  as  the  sole  and  single  arbiter  of  every  politi- 
l  difference  in  this  land.    That,  fellow-citizens, 
as    the    significance   of    the    meeting   here    two 
iars    ago.     1  stand  to  you,    I   trust,  as  a  loyal 
an.     I  believe  only  one  man   in   this  city  has 
ade  it  his  boast  that  he  is  not  loyal.     [A  Voice: 
Fernando  Wood."]    It  seems  to  me,  lellow-citi- 
ns,  that  he  might  well  have  spared  his  breath;  for 
aever  knew  that  any  one  suspected  that  gentleman 
loyalty;  or,  if  loyal,  he  had  long  ago  given  it 
t^.  benefit  of  the  statute  of  limitation.^    [Laughter.] 
Bit  when  he  says  there  is  no  such  sentiment  as  loy- 
alt^  in  this  land,  I  hope  the  occasion  of  the  hour 
igx  take  him   through  the   square   in  which  we 
tam'j  tfaa^  ^®  ^^y  ^^®  ^^®  hundreds  and  thousands 
f  mtO»  whose  brothers,  sons,  friends,  stand  embat- 
led  from  the  Chesapeake  lo  the  Mississippi,  by  sea 
nd  by  land,  brave  men,  united  by  one  sentiment, 
ind  ones^^timent  only,  and  that  is  an  unshrinking 
ind  etern-aV  loyalty  to  the   Government  which  their 
lathers  made,  Which  they  have  received,  and  which, 
bv  the  grace  oi  God,  they  will  trar.sfer  unchanged 
to  their  children.    TApplause.]    Now,  then,  fellow- 
citizens  understana  this  one  point,  that  the  effort  to 
destroy' the  Nation,  which  is  no  less  than  the  United 
<itflte8     of    America,     is     simply    an     effort     to 
nndo     the     laws    of     God.       The     Union    of 
the     United     States     is     an     instinct.       From 


the  instinct  of  union  in  the  people  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  sprang.    For  it  was  the  senti- 
ment of  union  that  made  the  Constitution,  and  not 
the  Constitution  that  made  the  Union.    The  Union 
is  an  effect  of  our  existence ;   it  is  a  thought,  it  is  a 
sentiment,  you  cannot  repeal  it,  you  cannot  touch  it 
in  the  least" point,  for  it  is  in  the  heart  of  every  citi- 
zen. And  when  we  say  Union,  and  when  I  stand  here 
and  say  to  you  that  I  belong  to  the  Union,  and  that 
that  flag  stands  for  the  Union,  you  all  understand  me 
to  mean  precisely  what  an  Englishman  means  when 
he  says  England',  precisely  what  a  Frenchman  mean& 
when  be  says  France — and  that  is  the    essential 
nationality  of  this  people.    The  Union  is  the  form 
only,  the  nation  is  the  soul.    To  save  the  Union  is  to 
save  the'nation.    And,  therefore,  at  this  moment  first 
and  most  truly  in  this  land  the  Union  man  is  he  who 
is  resolved  that  there  is,  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
God  there  shall  be  but  one  Government  as  there  is 
but  one  nation  within  our  domains—that  either  this 
Rebellion  shall  march  trailiug  its  flag  over  us,  until 
above   our   shame  and  disgrace  its  flag  sends   its 
curdling  and  chilling  shadow  deep  into  the  waters 
of  the  land,  or  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America — knowing  that  the  Union  is  the  nation—™ 
will  march  triumphant  over  them,  bearing  that  flag 
full  of  the  hues. of  Heaven,  until  its  ancient  splen- 
dors shall  flash  the  liberty  with  which  it  was  first 
baptized  far  over  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  North. 
[Applause.]     Stand  fast,   thea,  by  the  Union.     Un- 
derstand that   when  the  Co3itinental  Congress  de- 
clared, adjourning,   as  it  did  adjourn,  that  its  best 
men  might  make   the   Constitution  of  iihe   United 
States,  that  the  cause  of   the  United  States  is  the 
cause  of  human   nature.    It  is  therefore  that  this 
Rebellion  is  so  envenomed,  and  therefore  that  this 
Rebellion  stands  so  fast  and  so  ably,  because  it 
knows  that  by  the  necessary  development,  by  the 
neceesary  growth  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
whatever    interferes   with    the    rights,     with   the 
liberties,  with  the  peace  of  any  solitary  citizen  in  the 
land,  wherever  he  may  be,  that  touches  the  liberty 
of  all;  and  no  man  v^ill  rest,  the  nation  itself  will 
heave,  until  the  rights  of  every  man  have  been  fully 
vindicated.    Now,  fellow-citizens,  this  being  so,  the 
experience  of  two  years  has  shown  us  two  things: 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  nation  is  resolved  to  main- 
tain its  na'tionaliiy;  and  in  the  second  place,  that 
there  is  no  conceivable  result  possible  to  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  except  the  absolute  victory 
or  the  absolute  subjugation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.   [Applause.]   There  is  no  possible 
ground  between  this.    The  gentlemen  who  have  for 
a  moment  proposed  compromise  do  injustice  to  the 
policy  and  sagacity  of  the  men  who  have  reared  the 
blaclc  flag  of  rebellion.    The  men  who  have  raised 
the  flag  of   disunion  do  an    equal  injustice    to  the 
sworn  conviction  of    every    loyal   citizen  in    the 
land.      Therefore,     understand     me,    that     there 
can  be  but  one  of  these   two  issues.    You  know 
which.    In  your  own  experience  it  is  written  in 
many  a  household  of  yours  in  the  finger  of  blood- 
it  is  written  in  your  hearts^  deep  down,  with  all  the 
earnestness  of  the  most  vital  conviction.     Under- 
stand that  the  moral  of  to-day  is  the    moral  of 
two  years  ago;  that  there  is  henceforth  no  party 
among  loyal  men.    We  know  there  is  none.    We 
know  this,  fellow-citizens,  that  old  Jeff'erson  Davis, 
of  Mississippi,  was  no  sounder  man  tried  by  party 
standard  than  the  old  white-haired  man  whose  elo- 
quence has  thrilled  you  this  afternoon.     Whatever 
Jefferson  Davis  was  as  a  party  man  that  was  Dan- 
iel S.  Dickinson.    And  while  the  hand  of   Jeff". 
Davis  was  raised  to  stab  us,  you  know  how  the 
tongue  of  Mr.  Dickinson  has  waved  like  a  tongue  of 
fire,  defending  and  again  defending  as  he  has  to- 
day, the  outraged  honor  of   our  dearest  common 
mother  and   native    land.     [Applause.]     And  you 
know     further,    that      however     good    a    party 
leader  in  his  day  Mr.  Breckinridge  may  have  been, 
that  Mr.  Douglas  was  no  way  inferior,  and  his  last 
words  were  of  the  most  unswerving  loyalty  to  his 
country  and  to  the  Union  of  the  States.    [Applause,! 
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A.nd,  fellow-citizen 3,  ifc  was  my  special  pleasure  to 
say,  when  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  ConDecticutj 
that  if  they  had  produced  in  Connec  icut  one  known 
in  party  times  as  a  Democrat,  we  in  New-York  had 
produced  another  man  known  iu  party  days  as  a 
Democrat;  and  that  if  Isaac  Toucey  had  done  all  he 
pould,  as  his  own  letters  testify,  to  haul  down  that 
flag  and  disgrace  it  beneath  the  heel  of  Rebellion, 
that  John  A.  Dix — a  man,  and  no  less — had  not 
hesitated  to  make  the  teJegraph  and  every  brave 
man's  heart  thrill  with  the  message:  "Whoever 
hauls  down  that  fiag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot !"  [Ap- 
plause.] Yes,  fellow-citizens,  there  we  stood  then, 
and  here  we  stand  now,  unchanged.  The  ship  was 
tos^sing  then ;  I  grant  you  the  ship  is  toesing  now.  But 
then  it  was  in  the  wind;  now  it  has  laid  its  course; 
it  has  taken  the  full  breeze,  and  its  course  is  onward. 
But  this  understand,  that  while  the  tempest  bowls, 
while  the  ship  quivers  in  its  dreadful  billows  red 
with  blood,  what  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  man; 
what  will  every  loyal  man  do?  He  will  ask  him- 
self but  one  question:  Does  the  captain,  do  the  crew, 
mean  right  1  Then,  if  they  do,  I  will  not  trouble 
myself  lo  have  a  better  captain  I  might  know;  I 
will  not  trouble  myself  to  call  over  the  names  of  a 
crew  that  might  seem  abler  than  this.  The  ship  is 
iiere;  the  tornado  is  here;  the  captain  is  here; 'the 
crew  is  here — we  are  all  in  for  the  voyage.  And 
whoever,  knowing  that  that  captain  and  crew  desire 
only  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  passengers,  who- 
ever for  an  instant  raises  a  voice  against  them,  who- 
ever himself  desponds,  desires  or  endeavors  to  seduce 
loyal  and  brave  men  of  the  land  from  their  obedience, 
mark  that  man  well,  for  he  shows  himself  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Copperhead  in  Eden,  who  tried 
to  seduce  Eve  from  her  obedience.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  Stand  fast,  fellow-citizens,  then,  I  ab- 
j  ure  you ;  stand  fast  by  the  flag  which  is  the  sym- 
bol of  all  that  18  precious  to  you — of  all  the  liberties 
you  ever  had — of  principles  that  at  this  moment  keep 
this  city  in  perfect  peace;  that  at  this  moment  main- 
tain quiet  throughout  the  broad  region  that  is  not 
touched  by  the  hand  of  Rebellion.  Stand  fast  by 
the  flag,  knowms:  this,  that  if  we  are  not  enough; 
that  if,  in  our  day,  this  tight  cannot  be  fought  out; 
that  it  was  a  fight  which  was  born  iu  us;  it  was 
bred  in  our  bones;  it  flows  in  our  blood;  we  are 
tied  up  to  that  issue ;  and  when  we  lay  in  the 
graves  those  who  went  from  us  with  bloom  in  their 
cheeks,  with  vigor  in  their  voices,  all  that  can  move 
in  man — rememoer  that  when  they  went  we  held 
ourselves  in  camp  by  our  firesides  ready  to  follow; 
we  hold  ourselves— every  man  of  us  who  is  loyal 
holds  bi^iaelf,  at  this  moment,  only  waiting  to  hear 
what  the  Government,  which  is  the  representative 
of  the  whole  people,  demands  of  him,  in  order 
to  say,  "  Ready !  Ready!  I  am  here  !"  [Tremen- 
dous applause.]  Still  more:  If  all  who  have 
gone— God  rest  their  souls !— if  all  who  are  ready 
to  go,  young  men  who  are  stroag  men  now,  will  not 
suffice,  then  shall  the  time  come  when  each  one  of  us 
will  transfer  it  to  his  child,  as  the  most  sacred  duty 
he  can  perform,  that  he  shall  neither  spare  himself 
nor  allow  his  children's  children  to  be  spared.  And 
renewing  once  more  our  vows  to  the  dear  old  flag, 
we  will  vow — as  we  do  now  here — God  witnessing 
the  vow,  and  the  shades  of  the  august  dead,  who 
have  hallowed  this  very  spot  with  devotion  to  the 
Union;  and  witnessing  the  heavens,  v^e do  here  once 
more  vow  that,  pure  as  its  white,  bright  as  its  red, 
fixed  as  its  stars,  is  our  faith  in  the  national  honor. 
In  the  national  glory  that  that  flag  represents;  and 
though  it  should  cost  iis  our  lives,  they  shall  be 
given,  and  the  war  shall  go  on — ^it  shall  be  chroni- 
cled in  American  blood — until  that  flag  floats  on 
every  spot  o^  American  soil  as  calmly  in  the  evening 
air  as  it  hangs  before  you  now.  [Great  and  long- 
continued  applauss.] 

SPEECH  OF   S.    B.   CHITTENDEN. 
After  music,   S.  B.  Chittenden,  esq.,   was  intro- 
duced, who  said  that  he  had  risen  from  a  sick  bed  to 
attend  tji©  meeting.    He  denounced  the  aspersion 


that  the  League  was  a  scheme  of  Federal  office- 
holders for  unworthy  ends  as  false.  The  Rebellion 
must  be  put  down  by  shot  and  shell — and  it  could 
never  be  done  by  conditional  patriots.  Those  who 
were  not  unconditionally  for  the  war  were  against 
it.  There  was  but  one  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people — victory  or  death !  All  other  questions 
had  been  passed  upon  and  adjourned.  We  must 
subdue  Jefferson  Davis  or  he  us.  To  divide  the 
Union  would  be  to  sever  the  spinal  column  of  the 
nation,  and  death  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 
He  advocated  the  setting  aside  of  all  party  issues, 
and  concluded  by  adjuring  them  by  the  memories  of 
the  past,  the  greater  and  more  glorious  promises  of 
the  future,  to  swear  tbat  so  long  as  they  lived  they 
would  be  loyal  to  their  country  and  to  the  flag  that 
waved  over  "  the  land  of  the  ftee  and  the  home  of 
the  brave."     [Applause.] 

Music  followed,  and  there  were  loud  cries  for  Fre- 
mont. The  Chairman  stated  Mr.  Fremont  was 
coming.  [A  voice,  **  We  don't  want  Mr.  Fremont, 
but  Gen.  Fremont."]  It  was  then  announced  that 
Gen.  Fremont  had  started  to  come  to  the  stand,  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  At  the  same  time  a  dense  mass  of  humanit}'- 
was  seen  surging  and  veering  round  the  Everett 
House,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  carriage  of 
Gen.  Fremont^  proceeding  up  Fourth  avenue. 

Mr.  Lambert,  '<  the  Irish  apprentice  boy,"  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  remarks,  asking  why  his  country  was 
not  represented  from  the  stand,  as  it  was  nobly  rep- 
resented on  the  battle-field,  and  referred  to  the  repu- 
diation of  Fernando  Wood  and  his  doctrines  by  the 
Mozart  Regiment. 

SPEECH   OF   THE   HON.    JAMES   A.    BRIGGS. 
The  Hon.  James  A.  Briggs  did  not  mince  matters 
in    defining  his   position.       Treason,   be  believed, 
attainted  the  blood,  and  he  was  for  hanging  traitors, 
proven  to  be   such,  whether  South  or  North.    Mr. 
Briggs  drew  a   comparison    between    Connecticut 
Seymour  and  New-York  Wood,  as  they  sat  down  to 
figure  up  the  result  of  the  election  in  the  land  of 
steady  habits,  and  the  two  surviving  enemies  in  a 
famished  city,  described  by  Byron,  when  they 
"  Lifted  up  their  eyes  and  beheld 
Each  other's  aspects,  saw,  and  shrieked,  and  died; 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Witnessing  each  the  other  was  one  upon  whose  biow 
Patriotism  had  written,  Tiaitor!"     [Applause.] 

SPEECH  OF    THEODORE  TILTON. 

Theodore  Tilton  was  the  last  speaker.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that  the  shadows  of 
even  were  descending,  and  a  shadow  had  also  passed 
over  our  flag,  but  it  would  rise  out  of  it  resplendent, 
and  its  glory  in  the  future  should  exceed  any  glory 
of  the  past.  The  lesson  they  were  to  carry  home 
was  that  there  should  be  no  sinking  of  hope  for  the 
Republic,  but  there  should  be  a  resurrection  for  it; 
for  as  God  lived,  liberty  should  triumph  in  this  laud. 
The  Republic  was  not  dead,  but  the  Slave  Power 
that  struck  the  Republic  was  dead.  All  wars  had 
their  compensations;  and,  as  the  bow  of  promise 
came  out  of  the  stormy  sky,  so  liberty  should  rise 
out  of  the  storm  of  this  time,  and  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  South — as  did  the  Isle  of 
Cypress,  according  to  the  mythological  taie,  at  the 
tread  of  Venus — should  blossom  with  the  flowers  of 
peace.  Mr.  Tilton  concluded  by  saying,  "  May  God 
save  the  Republic  iu  His  own  time,  and  to  His  own 
praise !  ' 

The  meeting  at  this  stand,  about  6|  o'clock,  closed 
with  three  cheers  for  the  Flag  of  the  Union. 

Thomas  Parsons,  esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  said  that  he 
hailed  Irom  a  State  claimed  by  Jeff".  Davis.  He  wa« 
the  first  man  that  huDg  out  a  Union  flag  when  that 
city  was  under  Rebel  sway.    He  was  a  Jackson- 
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Van-Buren-Polk  Democrat,  but  not  a  Buchanan 
Democrat,  nor  Copperhead.     [Applause.] 

Gen.  Crawford,  one  of  the  men  who  defended 
Fort  Sumter,  was  introduced,  and  gracefully  ac- 
knowledged the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to 
him. 

Reception  of  the  Delegation  from  the 
Loyal  Leagije  of  Philadelphia. — The  Delegation 
from  the  Loyal  League  of  Philadelphia,  to  attend 
the  Great  Mass  Meeting  of  Saturday,  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  Courtlandt  street  about  noon,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  Committee  of  the  Loyal  Leagues  of 
this  city, with  carriages.  The  distinguished  guests 
were  taken  to  Delmonico's  and  welcomed  by  K.  B. 
Minturn  and^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows.  Morton  Mc- 
Michael,  esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Dele- 
gation responded  in  a  very  happy  and  patriotic 
speech,  after  which  all  partook  of  a  lunch  pro- 
vided for  their  entertainment.  From  Delmoni- 
co's  the  guests  were  escorted  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Union  League  Club,  and  invited  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  raising  and  dedi- 
cating a  flag.  They  were  then  escorted^  to  seats  at 
the  various  stands.  At  7  o'clock  the  jjelegates  of 
the  New  York  Union  Leagues  dined  by  invitation 
with  the  Philadelphia  Delegates  at  the  Astor  House. 
Covers  were  laid  for  150  persons. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  speeches  were  made 
by  B.  H.  Brewster,  esq.,  Charles  Gibbons,  esq., 
Henry  Cf.  Carey,  esq.,  and  others  of  Philadelphia, 
Senator  Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  Charles  King, 
esq.  of  this  city,  and  others.  Morton  McMichael, 
esq.,  presided.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
Phila<^lphians  present,  among  whom  were  George 
H.  Boker,  esq..  Judge  Kelley,  John  B.  Kenney,  and 
ex-Mayor  Charles  Gilpin.  The  affair  passed  off 
pleasantly.  The  Philadelphia  guests,  during  their 
stay,  were  waited  upon  by  many  of  our  most  prom- 
inent citizens,  and  expressed  themselves  highly  de- 
lighted with  their  reception  and  entertainment. 
They  return  home  to-day,  bearing  with  them  the 
best' wishes  of  their  loyal  friends  in  this  city,  whose 
hearts  beat  in  unison  with  theirs  and  whose  hands 
are  ever  ready  to  join  with  theirs  in  upholding  the 
Union  and  crushing  out  this  wibked  and  causelees 
Kebeilion. 


A  NORTHERN  TRIBUTE  TO  SOUTHERN  LOYALTY. 
RESOLUTIONS 

Offered  hy  Francis  Lieber,  and  seconded  by  C.  E. 
Detmold,  concerning  the   demise  of  James  L. 
Petigru,  of  South  Carolina,  and  unanimously 
approved  at   the    Great  Mass  Meeting  of  the 
Loyal  National  League   and   other  loyal  citi- 
zens, on  occasion  of  the  Sumter  Anniversary, 
irtWew  York,  April  llth,  1863: 
We,  loyal  citizens,  assembled  in  Union  Square, 
New  York,  on  the  llth  day  of  April,  1863,  have 
beard  with  deep  sorrow  that  James  Louis  Peti- 
gru, of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  departed 
from  this  life  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  will  ever  cherish  the  spot- 
less name  of  this  loyal  citizen,  who  has  set  us  a 
bright  example  of  unwavering  fidelity  and  forti- 
tude in  adhering  to  his  country  and  her  sacred 
cause,  with  a  large  mind  untainted  by  narrow 
state  pride,  free  from  sectional  prejudice,  and 
proof  against  the  errors  peculiar  to  his  native 
portion  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That,  born  and  educated  in  South 
Carolina;  gifted  with  talents  which  entitled  him 
to  the  highest  positions  coveted  by  ambition; 


acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  greatest  jurist  an 
counsellor  in  his  whole  State  ;  of  a  genial  as  wel 
as  an  aspiring  temper,  fitted  to  enjoy  the  ameni 
ties  of  friendship  and  inspiriting  popularity 
aware  that  his  interests  were  not  lying  on  th 
side  he  had  chosen ;  conscious  that  he  wanted  bu 
a  sphere  of  action  to  be  a  statesman, — he  nevei 
theless  preferred  to  give  up  every  advantage  an< 
tie,  and  to  remain,  from  early  manhood  to  a  rip 
old  age,  a  patriot  of  devoted  rectitude  and  polit 
ical  simplicity. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  unhappy  period  of  nuUi 
fication  James  Louis  Petigru  was  the  acknowl 
edged  leader  of  the  Union  men  in  Charleston 
and  now,  in  this  dire  civil  war,  when  his  im 
passioned  State  pronounced  herself  by  an  over 
whelming  declaration  against  the  country,  h 
alone  of  all  prominent  citizens  remained  faithfn 
and  unmoved  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  as  i 
lonely  rock  in  the  midst  of  an  angry  sea  islashe< 
in  vain  by  the  frenzied  turmoil  of  storm  an< 
wave. 


LETTER    FROM    GEN.    HALLECK,     GENERAL-IIS 
CHIEF    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ARMIES. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  ) 

Washington,  April  5th,  1863.  ) 
James  A.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary  of  the  League,  N.  Y. 

gir : — I  have  received  your  invitation  to  atten 
a  mass  meeting  of  the  Loyal  National  League  i 
New  York,  on  the  llth  inst.,  and  I  regret  ths 
my  official  duties  will  prevent  me  from  bein 
present.  I,  however,  fully  approve  of  the  obje( 
of  the  meeting,  as  set  forth  in  your  circular. 

I  think  no  man  who  has  carefully  observed  th 
course  of  events  in  the  rebel  States,  since  th 
commencement  of  this  war,  can  now  hope  fc 
any  other  peace  than  that  which  is  imposed  by  th 
bayonet.  The  loyal  States  must  conquer  th: 
rebellion,  or  it  will  conquer  them.  Loyal  men  < 
all  parties,  and  of  all  shades  of  political  opinioi 
must  unite  in  supporting  the  government  of  on 
fathers,  or  consent  to  see  the  glo^-y  and  integrit 
of  this  great  nation  utterly  destroyed  by  rebel 
and  traitors.  This  rebellion  cannot  be  put  dow 
by  peaceful  measures.  Those  who  pretend  t 
think  so  are  either  madmen  or  traitors  in  dii 
guise.  "We  must  either  conquer  or  submit  t 
terms  dictated  by  the  Southern  oligarchy.  Ther 
is  no  other  alternative.  The  great  North  an 
"West,  %^ith  their  vastly  superior  numbers  an 
means,  can  conquer,  if  they  will  act  togethei 
If,  through  factions  and  dissensions,  they  fail  t 
do  this,  they  will  stand  forever  disgraced  in  th 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  will  transmit  that  dif 
grace  to  their  posterity. 

We  have  already  made  immense  progress  i 
this  war — a  greater  progress  than  was  ever  befor 
made  under  similar  circumstances.  Our  armic 
are  still  advancing,  and,  if  sustained  by  th 
voices  of  the  patriotic  millions  at  home,  they  wil 
ere  long,  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  South,  an^ 
then  place  their  heels  upon  the  heads  of  sneakiuj 
traitors  in  the  North. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  s,erv't, 
H.  W.  HALLECK, 
General-in-ChieC 
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OPINIONS  OF  PROMINENT  MEN 

CONCERNING 

EXPRESSED  IN  THEIR  LETTERS  TO  THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL 
LEAGUE,  ON  OCCASION  OP 


THE  GREAT  MASS  MEETING  OF  THE  LEAGUE 
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INVITATIONS  TO  DISTINGUISHED  CITIZENS, 

REQUESTING   THEM   TO 

ADDRESS  THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  AND  OTHER  LOYAL 
CITIZENS,  AT  THE 

MASS  MEETING  IN  UNION  SQUARE, 

New  Yorli,  April  lltli,  1863, 

THE    SUMTER    ANNIVERSARY; 

WITH  REPLIES  FROM  MANY  WHO  WERE  THUS  INVITED. 


(THE  SPEECHES  OF  THOSE  WHO  ATTENDED    THE  MEETING  ARE  PRINTED 
IN  ANOTHER  PLACE.) 


(COPY  OF  THE  INVITATION.) 

LOYAL   NATIONAL   LEAQUE. 

X^'  I_l  E  ID   Or  E  - 

''We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  hereby  associate 
ourselves  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 

"  We  pledge  ourselves  to  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  unv^^avering  support  of  its  efforts  to  suppress  the 
Rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  endeavor  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  National 
Unity,  both  in  principle  and  territorial  boundar}^ 

"  The  primary  object  of  this  League  is,  and  shall  be,  to  bind  together 
all  loyal  men,  of  all  trades  and  professions,  in  a  common  union,  to  main- 
tain the  power,  glory,  and  integrity  of  the  Nation." 


Hall  of  the  League,  813  Broadway, 
New  York,  March  26th,  1863. 

Sir  :  The  Loyal  National  League,  associated  under  the  pledge  above, 
and  which  has  been  signed  by  thousands  throughout  this  city  and  state, 
as  well  as  in  other  loyal  States,  "will  hold  an  inaugural  Mass  Meeting  at 
Union  Square,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  April  next  (the  anniversary  of 
the  day  upon  which  the  war  upon  the  Government  was  begun  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  Sumter),  to  renew  to  the  Government  and  the  People  of 


the  United  States  its  solemn  pledge  and  firm  resolve  that  the  unity  of 
this  nation  shall  not  be  impaired  either  in  principle  or  territorial  boun- 
dary, and  that  the  Government  of  our  fathers  shall  be  maintained." 

The  Loyal  National  League  has,  from  its  first  inception,  held  the 
hope  that  all  the  Leagues  throughout  the  country  would  affiliate  under  this 
simple  pledge,  and  delegates  from  all  similar  organizations  have  been  invi- 
ted to  attend  this  meeting. 

You  are  respectfully  requested  to  address  this  meeting,  which  will  be 
national  in  character  as  in  name,  or,  if  your  engagements  be  such  as  to 
prevent  your  active  participation,  to  favor  it  with  the  expression  of  your 
views,  to  make  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the  day,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  published. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  A.  EOOSEVELT, 

Secretaky  of  the  League, 

94  Maiden  Lane^  New  York. 
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LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  WM.  H.  SEWARD,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Department  of  State,     i 
"Washington,  April  M,  1863.  j 

My  dear  Sir  :  1  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  the  Loyal  National  League,  at 
their  inaugural  mass  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  11th  of  April,  to  which  you 
have  invited  me.  But  I  respectfully  urge  upon  those  who  shall  fortunately  be 
able  to  be  there,  vigilance,  energy,  and,  above  all  things,  unanimity  and  concert. 
When  that  excellent  patriot,  Gov.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  told  me  that  he  was 
going  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  a  Union  League,  and  asked  what  he  should 
say  to  the  League  for  me,  *<  Tell  them,^^  I  said,  ''  To  put  my  name  down  on 
their  roll.^-  He  replied  :  *•  But  there  are  two  Union  Leagues  there  ;  the  one 
thinks  this,  and  is  gotten  up  under  such  and  such  auspices ;  the  other  thinks 
that,  and  is  organized  by  So-and-So.  In  which  of  the  two  will  you  be  en- 
rolled ?^^  ''In  both  of  them,^'  was  my  reply.  We  are  now  at  the  crisis  of  a 
revolutionary  contest  which  involves  nothing  less  than  the  transcendental 
question  whether  this  unconquerable  and  irresistible  nation  shall  suddenly  perish 
through  imbecility,  aftera  successfnl  and  glorious  existence  of  eighty  years,  or 
whether  it  shall  survive  a  thousand  years,  diffusing  light,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness, throughout  the  world.  Our  armies  are  moving  on  with  a  step  firmer 
than  those  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the  French  Republic  ever  maintained. 
Our  fleets  have  surpassed  in  achievements  those  of  any  previous  national 
power.  Our  credit  is  conquering  interested  avarice  at  home,  and  defying  inter- 
ested conspiracies  abroad.  All  that  remains  now  is  to  lift  the  national 
temper  to  the  needful  height,  and  fortify  to  the  point  of  inflexibility  the 
national  resolution,  so  that  we  shall  agree  to  tolerate  no  treason  at  home, 
and  repel  any  and  every  intervention,  seduction,  or  aggression  from  abroad. 
In  order  to  do  this,  let  us,  in  our  Leagues,  ask  each  other  no  questions- 
about  the  past.  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  our  country  now,  Avhether  a  pa- 
triot citizen  has  been  a  Democrat,'Or  a  Whig,  or  Republican,  or  Conservative, 
or  Radical  heretofore  ?  Who  can  say  that  he  himself  has  never  erred,  or  that 
his  neighbor  was  not  sometimes  wiser  than  himself  on  questions  of  adminis- 
tration that  have  passed  away  forever  ?  Let  us  ask  each  other  no  questions 
about  how  the  nation  shall  govern  itself,  or  who  shall  preside  in  its  councils  in 
the  great  future  that  looms  up  before  us,  enveloped  alternately  in  menacing 
clouds  and  in  gorgeous  sunlight.  Let  whoever  may  deserve  the  distinction  by 
loyalty  and  energetic  service  now,  come  into  place  and  power  when  this  crisis 
is  passed;  and  let  those  who  shall  have  survived  it  decide  for  themselves  who  is 
most  wise  and  most  worthy  of  their  confidence.' 

Let  us  save  the  country;  that  is  labor  enough,  and  it  will  be  glory  enough 
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for  all  of  the  actors  of  the  present  hour.     It  will  eclipse  even  the  greatness  of 
our  honored  forefathers.     It  Avill  leave  us  nothing  to  fear  for  our  posterity. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

James  A.    Eoosevelt^  Esq.,  S'ecre tor?/,  ^c. 

No.  94  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


LETTER    FROM   THE    HON.    S.    P.   CHASE,    SECRETARY    OF    THE 

TREASURY. 

Washington,  April  9,  1863. 

Gentlemen  :  Imperative  demands  on  my  time  compel  me  to  deny  myself 
the  gratification  of  attending  the  meeting  to  which  you  kindly  invite  me. 

You  will  meet  to  send  words  of  cheer  to  our  brave  generals  and  soldiers  in 
the  field;  to  rebuke  treason  in  our  midst,  giving,  in  the  garb  of  peace,  aid  and 
comfort  to  treason  in  the  panoply  of  war:  to  maintain  inviolate  the  integrity 
of  the  national  territory  and  the  supremacy  of  the  national  Constitution  and 
laws ;  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  nerve  the  heart  of  the  President  for  the 
great  work  to  which  God  and  the  people  have  called  him.  For  what  worthier 
purposes  can  American  citizens  now  assemble  ? 

It  is  my  fixed  faith,  gentlemen,  that  God  does  not  mean  that  this  American 
republic  shall  perish.  We  are  tried  as  by  fire,  but  our  country  will  live. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  violence  and  all  the  machinations  of  traitors  and  their 
sympathizers,  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  our  country  will  live. 

And  while  our  country  lives,  slavery,  the  chief  source,  and  cause,  and  agent 
of  our  ills,  will  die.  The  friends  of  the  Union  in  the  South,  before  rebellion, 
predicted  the  destruction  of  slavery  as  a  consequence  of  secession,  if  that  mad- 
ness should  prevail.  Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  is  more  certain  than  the  ful- 
filment of  these  predictions.  Safe  in  the  states,  before  rebellion,  from  all 
federal  interference,  slavery  has  come  out  from  its  shelter,  under  state  con- 
stitutions and  laws,  to  assail  the  national  life.  It  will  surely  die,  pierced  by  its 
own  fangs  and  stings. 

What  matter  now  how  it  dies  ?  Whether  as  a  consequence  or  object  of  the 
the  war,  what  matter  ?  Is  this  a  time  to  split  hairs  of  logic  ?  To  me  it  seems 
that  Providence  indicated  clearly  enough  how  the  end  of  slavery  must  come. 
It  comes  in  rebel  slave  states  by  military  order,  decree,  or  proclamation ;  no  t 
to  be  disregarded  or  set  aside  in  any  event  as  a  nullity,  but  maintained  and 
executed  with  perfect  good  faith  to  all  the  enfranchised ;  and  it  will  come  in 
loyal  slave  states  by  the  unconstrained  action  of  the  people  and  their  legisla- 
tures, aided  freely  and  generously  by  their  brethren  of  the  free  states.  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  this,  but  if  I  am  another  better  way  will  be  revealed. 

Meantime  it  seems  to  me  very  necessary  to  say  distinctly  what  many  yet 
shrink  from  saying.  The  American  blacks  must  be  called  into  this  conflict, 
not  as  cattle,  not  now,  even,  as  contrabands,  but  as  men.  In  the  free  states, 
and,  by  the  proclamation,  in  the  rebel  states,  they  are  free  men.  The  Attor- 
ney-General, in  an  opinion  which  defies  refutation,  has  pronounced  these  free- 
men citizens  of  the  United  States.  Let,  then,  the  example  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  colored  regiments  to  British  invasion,  be  now 
fearlessly  followed.  Let  these  blacks,  acclimated,  familiar  with  the  country, 
capable  of  great  endurance,  receive  suitable  military  organization  and  do  their 
part.  We  need  their  good-will,  and  must  make  them  our  friends  by  showing 
ourselves  their  friends.  We  must  have  them  for  guides,  for  scouts,  for  all 
military  service  in  camp  or  field  for  which  they  are  qualified.  Thus  em- 
ployed, from  a  burden  they  will  become  a  support,  and  the  hazards,  privations, 
and  labors  of  the  white  soldiers  will  be  proportionally  diminished. 
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Some  will  object,  of  course.  There  are  always  objectors  to  everything  prac- 
tical.    Let  experience  dispel  honest  fears,  and  refute  captious  or  disloyal  cavil. 

Above  all,  gentlemen,  let  no  doubt  rest  on  our  resolution  to  sustain,  with  all 
our  hearts  and  with  all  our  means,  the  soldiers  now  in  arms  for  the  republic. 
Let  their  ranks  be  filled  up;  let  their  supplies  be  sufficient  and  regular;  let 
their  pay  be  sure.  Let  nothing  be  wanting  to  them  which  can  insure  activity 
and  efficiency.  Let  each  brave  officer  and  man  realize  that  his  country^s  love 
attends  him,  and  that  his  country^s  hopes  hang  upon  him ;  and,  inspired  by 
this  thought,  let  him  dare  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  be  dared  and  done. 

So,  gentlemen,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  will  we  make  a  glorious  future  sure. 
I  see  it  rising  before  -me — how  beautiful  and  grand !  There  is  not  time  to 
speak  of  it  now ;  but  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  comes  the  voice  of  the  sover- 
eign people,  rebuking  faction,  denouncing  treason,  and  proclaiming  the  indi- 
visible unity  of  the  republic;  and  in  this  Heaven-inspired  union  of  the  people, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union,  is  the  sure  promise  of  that  splendid  hereafter. 
With  great  respect,  yours  very  truly, 

S.  P.  CHASE. 

Hou.  George  Opdyke,  George  Griswold,  Esq.,  and  others. 

Committee  of  the  Loyal  Union  League,  Neiv  York. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  HON!  GIDEON  WELLES,  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  NAVY. 

Washington,  April  10,  1863. 

Sir  :  I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  inaugural  mass 
meeting  of  the  Loyal  National  League  at  Union  Square  to  morrow,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  the  firing  commenced  on  Fort  Sumter,  to  renew  the 
solemn  pledge  and  firm  resolve  that  the  unity  of  the  nation  shall  not  be  im- 
paired, and  that  the  government  of  our  fathers  shall  be  maintained.  It  will 
not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  your  meeting,  but  my  heart  will  be  with  you. 
There  are  no  higher  earthly  obligations  than  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  and  the  Union  that  our  fathers 
formed,  both  of  which  were  assailed  by  traitors  at  Charleston  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1861.  Two  years  of  causeless  and  embittered  warfare  against  the  most 
beneficent  government  which  man  has  ever  enjoyed,  so  far  from  weakening  our 
efforts  or  exhausting  our  energies,  only  render  more  obligatory  upon  us  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union  in  its  integrity,  now  and  forever,  with  all  the  vigor 
we  possess,  and  by  all  the  means  which  God  and  nature  have  placed  at  our 
disposal.  For  one,  I  am,  irrespective  of  all  past  party  differences  or  associa- 
tions, the  friend  of  every  man  who  supports  the  Union,  and  the  enemy  of  all 
who  oppose  it,  or  who  sympathize  or  fellowship  with  the  traitors  who  oppose 
it.  Such,  I  doubt  not,  are  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Loyal  National 
League,  and  as  such  it  has  my  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

Very  respectfully, 

GIDEON  WELLES. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Sec^y  of  the  League. 


LETTER  OF  HON.  J.  P.  USHER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  ) 
WashingtoxV,  D.  C,  April  10,  1863.      j 
Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
26fch  of  last  month,  wishing  me  to  attend  and  address  the  mass  meeting  to  be 
held  at  Union  Square,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of   the 
Loyal  National  League  of  that  city. 

The  purpose  of  the  League  being  to  render  to  the  government  an  unwaver- 
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ing  support  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  national  unity  unimpaired,  both  in  principle  and  territorial  boun- 
dary, must  find  a  hearty  response  in  the  breast  of  every  loyal  man. 

While  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  patriotic  men,  that  those  who 
league  together  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  uphold  this  organization  by  imposing  upon  their  members  secret  oaths  and 
obligations  of  any  character,  it  is  a  cause  of  profound  regret  and  just  alarm  to 
all  patriots,  that  there  exist  among  us  secret  societies  and  organizations,  the 
members  of  which  are  bound  to  each  other  by  unlawful  oaths,  of  such  wicked 
and  criminal  character  that,  when  called  to  testify  in  courts  of  justice,  they 
refuse,  and  shield  themselves  under  the  law,  which  declares  that  no  one  shall 
be  compelled  to  accuse  himself  oi  felony.  Had  my  official  duties  here  per- 
mitted, it  would  have  afforded  me  great  satisfaction  to  meet  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  loyal  and  Union-loving  men  of  my  native  state  in  your  great 
city,  and  with  them  renew  our  unalterable  devotion  to  the  national  unity,  and 
join  in  fresh  pledges  for  its  preservation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  faithfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  New  York. 


LETTER  OF  LOT  N.  MORRELL,  U.  S.  SENATOR  FROM  MAINE. 

Augusta,  April  7, 1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  honored  in  the  receipt  of  your  favor,  in  which  I  am 
invited,  on  behalf  of  the  "  Loyal  National  League,"  to  be  present  at  the  Mass 
Meeting  at  Union  Square,  on  the  11th  inst.  Concurring  most  cordially  in 
its  objects,  I  regret  my  inability  to  be  present.  In  this  day  of  peril 
to  our  common  country  every  patriot  heart  must,  I  am  sure,  sympa- 
thize with  these  objects — that  of  binding  together  all  loyal  men  of  all 
trades  and  professions  in  a  common  union  to  maintain  the  power,  glory,  and 
integrity  of  the  nation.  Pitiable  indeed  is  that  man's  insensibility,  whose  pulse 
does  not  quicken  at  the  mention  of  these  high  purposes.  May  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  ^'Loyal  National  League,"  on  the  anniversary  of  the  dajr  upon  which 
war  upon  the  government  was  begun  at  Port  Sumtei',  incite  an  overwhelming 
moral  conviction  of  the  nation,  which  shall  give  to  the  day  the  significance  of 
Doomsday  to  the  domestic  enemies  of  the  country  ! 

The  11th  day  of  April,  1861,  is  destined,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  find  its  his- 
toric parallel  in  another  day  of  an  eventful  period  in  our  history,  that  of 
the  27th  day  of  May,  1754.  On  this  latter  day,  we  are  told  by  the  great 
American  historian,  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Washington,  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio,  afterward  named  Fort  Duquesne,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
followers,  loyal  to  the  English  possessions  in  the  Western  World,  repelled  by 
force  of  arms  the  assault  of  France  upon  an  English  fort,  and  thus  began  the 
battle  which  was  to  banish  from  the  soil  of  our  republic  the  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  waked  a  struggle  which  was  to  continue  until  the  cause  of 
feudalism  and  despotism  was  overthrown.  The  malignant  assault  upon  Fort 
Sumter  was  the  signal  also  for  a  conflict,  long  impending  between  not  essen- 
tially dissimilar  forces,  and  which  admits  of  no  truce  until  popular  power  and 
freedom  are  triumphant. 

The  nation^s  extremity  is  the  nation^s  opportunity.  It  has  not  the  guilt  of 
insanely  precipitating  events ;  it  must  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  folly  and  mad- 
ness of  not  conducting  to  a  prosperous  conclusion  what  was  inauspiciously  and 
treacherously  began. 

In  such  an  hour  of  our  history,  of  domestic  conspiracy  against  ^'^  the  national 
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life/'  armed  rebellion  against  the  supreme  authority,  the  turbulence  and  anar- 
chy of  secession,  confederacy  of  the  enemies  of  popular  government,  it  is  felt 
that  all  loyal  men,  everywhere,  should  renew  their  plighted  vows  to  their  com- 
mon country — that  they  should  strive  to  enter  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  august 
founders  of  American  liberty ;  and  following  their  example,  and  endeavoring 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  what  they,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  so  earnestly 
began,  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  in  its  mainten- 
ance. Very  respectfully  yours, 

LOT  M.  MORRELL. 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Secretary,  Sfc. 


LETTER  OF  HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN,  U.  S.  SENATOR  FROM  OHIO. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  ( 
April  6, 1863.  ( 
Sir  :  I  regret  that  other  duties  will  not  allow  me  to  attend  the  proposed 
meeting  of  the  ^^  Loyal  National  League."  Most  heartily  do  I  approve  of  your 
declaration  "that  the  unity  of  this  nation  shall  not  be  impaired.'^  I  want  no 
other  platform.  I  will  subscribe  to  no  other  creed  until  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  are  overthrown.  I  will  regard  every  man  as  a  political  friend  who  will 
only  heartily  act  upon  this  sentiment,  whatever  may  be  his  opinion  as  to  the 
best  means  to  be  used  for  that  object.  The  deep  and  strong  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism now  showing  itself  in  every  part  of  the  loyal  states^  gives  me  full  confi- 
dence that  the  purpose  of  the  League  will  surely  be  attained. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  SHERMAN. 
Jas.  a.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secy,  Sfc. 


LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER,  U.  S.  SENATOR 
FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Washington,  ^th  April,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  mingle  with  the  patriotic  voices 
whichyou  will  bring  together  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  assault  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter ;  but  could  my  desires  prevail,  these  voices,  pleading  for  country  and  civ- 
ilization, should  swell  in  volume  and  power,  until  the  whole  land  is  filled  with 
their  chorus,  and  the  people  everywhere  glow  w^ith  irresistible  faith  and  cour- 
age. 

The  assault  on  Fort  Sumter  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  history. 
But  its  true  character  is  not  always  recognized.  It  was  a  challenge  flung  down 
by  slavery  to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  course  it  was  defi- 
anty  wicked,  barbarous.  No  robber  knight  on  land,  no  pirate  on  the  sea, 
ever  more  completely  became  the  enemy  of  the  hu7nmi  race.  As  such,  our  gov- 
ernment was  bound  to  instant  warfare  with  it;  and  in  this  enterprise  of  hu- 
manity, it  was  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  God-speed  of  all  Christian  nations. 
Unhappily,  they  have  stood  aloof  or  have  taken  sides  with  the  barbarism.  But 
our  duty  is  none  the  less  plain  and  constant,  while  the  glory  is  greater. 

Studiously  observant  of  all  the  constitutional  safeguards  claimed  for  slavery, 
and  always  recognizing  its  absolute  immunity  within  the  states,  I  had  never 
supposed  that  it  could  be  reached  except  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  national  government,  nor  had  any  ardor  of  antipathy  ever  led  me  to  any 
proposition  inconsistent  with  this  idea.  But  the  assault  on  Fort  Sumter 
changed  all  this.  Slavery  became  militant,  and  from  this  moment  all  its  pre- 
tensions were  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  war.     Slavery  took  the  sword,  and, 
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surely  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  he  who  takes  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Let  it  perish,  then,  and  the  Divine  law  be 
vindicated. 

But  this  assault  was  something  more  than  a  challenge  to  civilization.  It  was 
in  its  front  a  challenge,  but  in  its  reverse  an  Act  of  Emancipation.  The  rebels 
acted  '^  wiser  than  they  knew,'^  and  their  blazing  batteries  were  more  than 
words.  They  were  a  proclamation,  whose  parchment  was  the  firmament,  whose 
letters  were  cannon-bails,  and  whose  seal  was  fire  ]  and  this  proclamation  was 
executed  with  all  mankind  for  witnesses.  Then  and  there  the  doom  of  slavery 
was  fis^ed.  The  later  declaration  of  the  President  only  registered  in  words 
what  the  rebel  batteries  had  proclaimed. 

But,  whether  regarded  as  challenge  or  as  proclamation,  we  have  only  to  go 
forward  and  crush  the  rebellion.  In  this  way  will  the  impudent  challenge  be 
answered,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  proclamation  be  upheld. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

CHARLES  SUMNER. 

Jas.  a.  Roosevelt,  Secretary,  Sfc, 


LETTER  OF  GOV.  ANTHONY,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence,  April  8,  1863. 

Sir  :  I  have  your  invitation  to  attend  the  inaugural  mass  meeting  on  the  11th 
inst.  I  regret  that  my  engagements  will  not  permit  me  to  participate  in  this 
great  patriotic  demonstration,  of  the  importance  and  value  of  which  I  have  a 
high  estimate. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  loyal  men  of  every  political  faith  should  unite  in 
the  common  defence  of  the  government. 

History  will  scarcely  credit  the  fact  that  while  the  nation  was  struggling 
vnth  this  gigantic  rebellion,  men  could  be  found,  not  singly,  but  banded  in 
political  organization,  to  oppose  every  measure  which  those  to  whom  the  peo- 
ple had  intrusted  the  government  had  deemed  necessary  for  its  preservation ; 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  whole  energy  of  the  administration  was  needed 
against  the  rebellion,  the  constituted  authorities  were  embarrassed  and  weak- 
ened by  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  treason  at  the  north. 

But  if  this  treason  makes  the  labors  of  loyal  men  more  severe,  it  makes  their 
duty  plainer,  and  makes  the  glory  of  an  eventual  triumph  greater.  For  we 
shall  triumph  in  the  end,  and  the  men  who  are  attempting  to  degrade  the  gov- 
ernment, and  to  disgrace  our  arms,  will  sink  to  an  infamy  which  shall  cause 
them  to  envy  the  fame  of  Benedict  Arnold,  and  shall  make  their  children  deny 
their  names. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  oVt  servant, 

H.  B.  ANTHONY. 

Jas.  a.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Sec^y  Loyal  National  League. 


TELEGRAM  FROM  EX-GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE,  U.  S. 
SENATOR  FROM  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence,  April  11,  1863. 
I  regret  I  cannot  be  with  you  to-day.     You  have  my  *^  God-speed  ^^  in  your 
efforts  to  unite  and  stimulate  the  people  in  supporting  the  government.     Let 
us  all  be  banded  together  in  one  great  brotherhood  for  the  defence  of  our  sa- 
cred inheritance,  now  jeopardized  by  treason  and  its  abettors. 

WM.  SPRAGUE. 
Jno.  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Chairman.  Sec. 
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AUTOGRAPH  LETTER  OF  THE  VENERABLE  JOSIAH  QUINCY. 

Boston,  April  14,  1863. 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  Sd  inst,  written  ^'for  the  Committee  of  the  Loyal 
National  League/^  and  requesting,  in  case  of  inability  to  attend,  that  I  would 
"address  to  the  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  11th  of  April,  a  few  words  to  en- 
courage them  in  the  loyal  effort  now  making  to  invigorate  public  sentiment 
and  public  courage,^^  was  not  received  by  me  until  that  day,  and  too  late  either 
to  respond  to  that  request  or  to  even  acknowledge  its  receipt. 

Be  assured,  sir,  that  a  request  of  such  a  nature,  from  such  a  committee,  on 
such  an  occasion,  was  an  honor  too  flattering  not  to  impress  itself  deeply  on 
my  heart,  and  to  excite  into  the  desire  of  action  what  yet  remains  of  patriotic 
heat  under  the  ashes  heaped  upon  it  by  old  age  ;  and  though  prevented  on  this 
occasion,  I  yet  hope,  sooner  or  later,  if  life  and  mind  be  spared,  in  some  form 
to  respond  to  the  request,  the  expression  of  which  does  me  so  much  honor. 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  the  extended  circumstances  of  my  life  may  enable 
me  to  throw  some  light  on  the  present  period,  the  events  of  which  were  not 
wholly  unanticipated  by  the  great  minds  which  constructed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  realized  the  inconsistent  elements  of  which  those 
subjected  to  it  were  opposed.  The  impossibility  of  a  long-continued  harmoni- 
ous action  of  five  slave  oligarchies  and  of  eight  independent  free  democracies  was 
as  well  understood  by  those  great  minds  then  as  at  this  day.  They  acceded  to 
the  Constitution  as  the  best  form  of  government  it  was  possible  to  have  effected 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time ;  but  they  never  considered  it  either  as  a 
perpetuity  or  of  long  continuance.  In  the  year  1802,  at  New  York,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  "  How  long  the  founders  of  the  Constitu- 
tion anticipated  its  continuance  ?"  answered,  "Thirty  or  forty  years.^^  Nor 
would  it  have  continued  longer  than  that  time,  had  not  the  representatives  of 
the  slave  oligarchies  found  by  experience  that  they  could  control  the  interests 
of  the  free  states  by  the  influence  of  the  leaders  of  the  democracies  of  those 
states,  of  whom  John  Randolph  said,  sarcastically  and  exultingly,  the  '^  South 
was  as  sure  as  of  their  own  negroes."  The  subsequent  long  continuance  of  the 
slave  states  under  the  Constitution  was  partly  from  a  perception  of  their  power 
to  control  the  Union,  and  perpetually  to  make  it  subservient  to  their  projects 
of  multiplying  slave  states,  and  thus  enlarging  slave  dominion,  and  increasing 
the  chances  of  its  perpetuity.  For,  after  New  York^  under  the  lead  of  Aaron 
Burr,  had  placed  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  United  States  President's  chair,  and 
he  had  assumed  the  power  which  he  publicly  acknowledged  he  did  not  of  right 
possess,  of  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union  without  an  appeal  to  the  people 
or  the  States,  the  slave  oligarchies  realized  their  power  to  plant  slavery  per- 
manently and  extensively  in  the  Southwest.  From  that  moment  the  aggrand- 
izement of  the  slave  power  became  the  master  passion  of  the  leaders  of  the 
slave  oligarchies.  All  disbelief  of  the  evils  of  slavery  was  discarded  from  their 
creed,  and  the  belief  of  its  benefits,  its  blessings,  and  its  power  became  publicly 
inculcated  and  of  universal  belief,  in  a  manner,  if  not  in  fact :  for  slavery,  lik 

"  Vice,  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 
That,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen ; 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure — then  pity — then  embrace." 

But  I  had  no  intention  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  familiar  topics  in  com 
mencing  this  letter,  but  only  to  express  my  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  by  your  Committee,  and  my  desire,  if  possible,  in  some  form  to  respond 
to  it. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSIAH  QUINCY. 
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LETTER  OF  A.  W.  BRADFORD,  GOVERNOR  OF  MARYLAND. 

State  of  Maryland,  Executive  Department,  ) 
AnnapoliSj  April  3<i,  1863.  ) 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  the  invitation  with  which  you  have  honored  me, 
to  attend  and  address  a  mass  meeting  you  propose  to  hold  in  New  York,  on 
the  11th  inst,,  to  inaugurate  the  Loyal  National  League.  If  my  engagements 
here  would  permit,  I  should  take  great  pleasure  in  attending  such  a  meeting. 
I  fear,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  so. 

"We  have  watched,  with  much  anxiety,  for  some  time  past,  the  course  of 
political  events  in  the  Loyal  States,  and  none  with  more  solicitude  than  such 
movements  in  the  North.  A  few  months  since,  some  of  our  friends  occasion- 
ally felt  discouraged  by  the  apparent  tendency  of  these  events,  whilst  our 
enemies  were  evidently  disposed  to  regard  them  as  betokening  an  abatement 
of  that  ardent  spirit  with  which  the  entire  North  had  heretofore  responded  to 
the  national  call.  It  always,  however,  seemed  to  me,  that  the  great  and  vital 
questions  of  the  day  were  only  for  a  time  overlooked,  by  reason  of  the  side 
issues  which  partisan  leaders  had  ingeniously  succeeded  in  creating. 

Whenever  political  parties,  marshalled  under  ancient  organizations,  are 
struggling  for  ascendency,  we  may  expect  that  the  old  associations  connected 
with  them  will  exert  their  wonted  influence.  Their  effect,  however,  is  neces- 
sarily transient,  for  when  their  special  occasions  have  passed,  and  when  there 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  a  great,  obvious,  paramount,  and  patriotic  duty  to  be 
performed,  we  may  safely  trust  the  instincts  of  the  people  rightly  to  appre- 
hend it ;  and  rest  assured  that  no  partisan,  still  less  any  treasonable  influence, 
will  ever  prevent  them  from  discharging  it. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see,  by  all  the  recent  indications,  that  public  sentiment 
in  your  great  state  is  satisfactorily  responding  to  this  reasonable  expectation. 
and  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  foster  this  national  spirit  than  the  formation 
of  such  Leagues  as  you  are  about  to  inaugurate.  Similar  ones,  extensively 
patronized,  have  existed  in  our  state  for  a  year  past,  and  with  their  assistance 
we  trust  and  believe  we  have  here  a  national  party  that  knows  no  subdivisions. 

I  like  the  simplicity  of  your  pledge,  and  the  singleness  of  the^  purpose  it 
avows :  "  Unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  an  unwavering  support 
of  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion.^^  Let  that  single  and  determined  pur- 
pose be  the  guiding  spirit  of  every  movement  against  the  rebels^  and  their 
early  overthrow  is  beyond  peradventure.  It  has  been  their  earnest  unity  of 
purpose  that  has  always  afforded  them  their  only  obvious  advantage. 

When  we  shall  profit  by  that  example,  and  forgetful,  of  past  political  differ- 
ences and  ignoring  all  other  objects  or  organizations,  shall  know  nothing,  for 
the  time  being,  but  the  American  nation,  its  unity  and  its  perpetuity,  we  shall 
impart  to  our  gallant  armies  a  marching  order  that  will  carry  them  further 
and  faster  into  the  heart  of  this  rebellion  than  they  have  ever  marched  before. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  rapid  increase  of  your  association,  and  perfect 
faith  in  its  salutary  influence^ 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  BRADFORD. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  Loyal  National  League,  Sfc. 


LETTER  OF  GOV.  CANNON,  OF  DELAWARE. 

Dover,  Delaware,  April  8,  1863. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  in- 
viting me  to  be  present  at  the  Mass  Meeting  to  be  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  in 
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Union  Square,  to  inaugurate  the  "  Loyal  National  League.^'  I  regret  tliat  en- 
gagements of  an  official  nature  will  probably  prevent  my  attendance.  Mean- 
time permit  me  to  assure  you  that  my  warmest  sympathies  are  with  your 
movement.  In  this  struggle  for  the  unity,  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation,  all 
minor  differences  should  be  reconciled,  and  all  subordinate  questions  post- 
poned. This  is  no  time  to  cavil  at  the  measures  of  the  administration.  The 
question  now  is,  not  how  the  government  shall  be  administered,  but  whether  it 
shall  exist.  After  the  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed,  and  the  National 
Life  saved,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  loyal  men  to  resolve  them'selves  into  po- 
litical parties,  and  at  the  ballot-box  settle  their  disputes  concerning  the  mode 
of  its  conduction. 

I  will  enter  into  no  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  rebellion.  Upon  the  ad- 
ministration is  devolved  the  duty  of  preserving  the  national  existence.  All 
good  citizens  should  lend  their  aid  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  energy. 
The  work  should  be  done  thoroughly,  and  so  that  complete  security  should 
be  exacted  for  the  future  peace  of  the  republic.  Anything  that  contributes  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  enemy  is  rightfully  the  object  of  attack  and  de- 
struction. If  it  be  armed  men,  they  should  perish ;  if  slavery,  it  should  be 
extinguished.  When  the  question  is  between  slavery  without  a  government 
and  a  government  without  slavery,  no  loyal  man  should  hesitate.  Those  who 
are  in  arras  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  have  no  right  to  invoke  the  Con- 
stitution as  their  protection  against  the  consequences  of  their  own  criminality. 
Nor  do  I  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  those  who  expect  to  find  in  its  literal  pro- 
visions specific  rules  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The  Constitution 
was  made  primarily  for  the  government  of  a  nation  in  peace.  It  invested  the 
President  with  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  made  him  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  war  is  discretionary,  and  limited  only  by  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion  and  the  usage  of  civilized  nations.  The  end  is  the 
preservation  of  the  Union — the  highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  republic — the  true 
rule,  how  we  can  do  the  most  damage  to  the  enemy  with  the  least  loss  to  our- 
selves. 

As  the  Executive  of  this  state,  which  has  always  been  loyal,  though  some  of 
its  citizens  are  in  sympathy  with  treason,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure,  as  it  is  my 
duty,  to  co-operate  with  loyal  men  everywhere  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
the  National  Government  unimpaired,  the  territorial  extent  of  our  country  un- 
diminished, and  the  right  of  the  people,  by  their  legally  expressed  wuU,  to  gov- 
ern themselves  unabiidged. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant 

WILLIAM  CANNON. 
To  John  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq. 


LETTER  OP  GOV.  COZZENS,  OF  RHODE  ISLAND, 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Newport,  April  8,  1863.         j 

Sir  :  Your  circnlnr  is  received,  submitting  the  pledge  of  the  Loyal  Na- 
tioiitd  League,  established  in  New  York,  proposing  an  inauguration  mass  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  at  Ui.ion  Square,  in  that  city,  on  Saturday,  April  11th,  1863, 
repieseiitiiig  that  it  will  be  national  in  character,  as  in  name,  and  requesting 
me,  in  n-y  c  fficial  capacity,  to  address  the  meeting  at  that  time,  or  favor  it  with 
an  ex|  lesesioij  (<i  n  y  views.  As  it  will  not  be  convenient  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion,  I  will  take  thifc  method  to  testify  my  hearty  approval  of  the  proposed 
object  of  this  aittociutiin^ — to  maintain  unimpaired  and  undiminished  the  nation's 
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unity  and  boundary — binding  us  together  in  a  common  effort  to  preserve  the 
glory  and  integrity  of  this  once  prosperous  republic.  There  is  no  more  respon- 
sible position  for  the  American  citizen  than  this.  May  we  not  hope  that  all  will 
unite  in  simple  honesty  for  such  a  splendid  purpose,  divested  of  every  secret, 
partisan,  or  selfish  consideration. 

The  state  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  has  never  ceased  to  labor  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.  When,  at  the  first  sound 
of  war  and  cry  of  danger,  my  young  and  vahant  predecessor,  Gov.  Sprague, 
with  Burnside  (now  one  of  the  nation^s  chieftains)  as  his  colonel,  led  the  gal- 
lant army  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  defence  of  the  nation^s  capital — from  that 
time  forward  Rhode  Island  has  been  foremost  in  every  effort  to  break  this  wick- 
ed rebellion,  and  aid  in  every  effort  to  restore  her  country's  peace,  prosperity, 
and  honor.  Small  as  our  state  is  in  comparison  with  others,  she  is  big  in  heart. 
We  stand  to-day  thousands  ahead  of  our  quota  in  the  army  and  navy  of  our 
country,  and  with  heroic  valor  will  we  ever  defend  this  glorious  Union  from 
invasion,  separation,  or  destruction. 

Wishing  every  success  to  an  object  intended  for  so  much  good, 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Your  obedH  serv^t, 

WM.  C.  COZZENS,  Governor. 
To  James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League^  New  York. 


LETTER  OF  GOVERNOR  DAVID  TOD,  OF  OHIO. 

The  State  or  Ohio,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Columbus,  April  3,  1863.  ) 

Dear  Sir  :  Official  duties  will  prevent  an  acceptance  of  your  invitation  to 
attend  the  inaugural  mass  meeting  at  Union  Square,  on  the  11th  inst. 

As  I  cannot  be  present,  to  make  known  to  the  people  who  may  assemble  on 
that  occasion,  the  solemn  determination  of  the  people  of  Ohio  on  the  subject  of 
the  rebellion^  allow  me  to  request  you  to  read  to  the  meeting  the  enclosed 
resolution  recently  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  for  me 
assure  them  that  Ohio  will  offer  her  last  man  and  her  last  dollar  before  yielding 
up  one  square  foot  of  the  soil  of  this  republic  to  traitors  and  rebels,  or  to  any 
other  power  hostile  to  our  glorious  institutions. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

DAVID  TOD,  Governor. 
To  James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secy.,  Sfc. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  above  referred  to. 

To  the  Governor  :  The  following  is  a  joint  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, passed  the  present  session,  to  wit : 

Resolved,  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  we  will  have  no 
dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  that  we  will  have  no  armistice;  that  we  can  fight 
as  long  as  rebels  and  traitors  can  ;  that  the  war  shall  go  on  until  law  is  re- 
stored, and  we  will  never  despair  of  the  republic. 

Respectfully  yours, 

B.  F.  HOFFMAN,  Secretary. 

Resolutions  relative  to  Pledging  the  Support  of  the  State  to  the 
General  Government. 

Whereas,  A  republican  form  of  government  is  believed  to  rest  largely  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  can  only  be  maintained,  when  war  is  waged 
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for  its  destruction,  by  a  hearty  cooperation  of  the  loyal  people  of  such  gov- 
ernment I  and 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  founded  by  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  our  fathers,  very  wisely  provides  for  a  government  of  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  departments,  with  power,  believed  to  be  ample, 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people,  maintain  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  execute  the  laws  of  the  nation  ;  and, 

Whereas,  An  unholy  warfare  is  now  waged  by  certain  states  against  the 
authority  of  the  legally  constituted  government  of  the  country ;  and  as  no  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  Constitution  for  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  except  through  the  legally-constituted  authorities  of 
the  country  •  and  as  the  execution  of  the  laws,  in  a  republican  or  democratic 
form  of  government,  depends  largely  upon  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the 
people ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  we  deem  it 
proper,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  renew  our  pledges,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  state^  to  the  general  government,  to  render  it  all  the  aid 
within  our  powder,  both  morally  and  physically,  in  its  laudable  efforts  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  preserve  the  Constitution,  and  restore  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  pain  and  mortification  that  w^e  hear  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  either  persons  or  parties  in  the  North  to  divide  the  loyal  states,  with 
the  ultimate  design  of  attaching  any  portion  of  those  states  to  the  so-called 
Southern  Confederacy;  and  that  we  do,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  most  solemnly  protest  against  such  a  heresy, — believing  that  it  not 
only  proposes  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Union,  but  would, 
if  encouraged,  result  finally  in  the  probable  overthrow  of  our  civil  liberties. 

Resolved,  ThQ,t  any  attempt  by  persons  or  parties  in  the  North  to  divide  the 
territory  of  the  Union,  while  the  general  government  is  waging  war  for  its  pres- 
ervation, is  an  act  of  disloyalty — giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
country — and  is  deserving  the  severest  reprehension  and  condemnation  of  all 
loyal  men  and  good  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  forward  copies  of  the  foregoing 
preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  of 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

JAMES  R.  HUBBELL, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

B.  STANTON, 

March  24,  1863.  President  of  the  Senate. 


LETTER  OF  GOV.  SALOMON,  OF  WISCONSIN. 

State  of  Wisconsin,  Executive  Department,  ) 
Madison,  April  9,  1863.      ] 

Sir  :  Returning  here  after  several  days^  absence,  I  find  on  my  table  your  let- 
ter of  the  26th  ult.,  requesting  my  presence  at  the  inaugural  mass  meeting  of 
the  Loyal  National  League,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Union  Square,  in  your  city 
on  the  11th  inst. 

I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting,  there  to  renew 
the  simple,  solemn,  and  appropriate  pledge  of  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  day  of  the  meeting  is  fitly  chosen  to  recall  the  great,  unprecedented,  and 
enthusiastic  uprising  of  the  loyal  masses  of  this  nation  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  government,  our  Constitution,  and  Union.  Two  years  this  war  has  been 
waged,  and  yet  the  national  integrity  has  not  been  re-established ;  and  more  than 
ever  is  unity — open,  bold,  and  unconditional  loyalty — necessary' to  save  the  na- 
tion.   But  the  last  hope  of  the  rebellion,  a  divided  North,  is  fast  waning  before 
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the  new  uprising  of  the  loyal  people,  who  are  reviving  their  pledges  of  support 
and  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  before  whose  earnest,  true,  and  solemn 
words  and  resolves,  lurking  treason  again  must  hide  its  head — as  open,  avowed 
treason  will  fall  by  loyal  blows. 

You  will  please  enter  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  Loyal  National  League 
Firmly  1  shall  stand  by  the  pledge  of  its  members. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  SALOMON. 
James  A.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  New  York. 


LETTER  OF  GOV.  KIRKWOOD,  OF  IOWA. 

Iowa  City,  April  7,  1863. 
Sir  :  I  very  much  regret  that  official  engagements  prevent  my  acceptance  of 
your  invitation  to  attend  the  mass  meeting  at  Union  Square,  at  your  city,  on  the 
11th  inst. 

Unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  an  unwaver- 
ing support  of  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  the  sparing  of  no  en- 
deavor 10  maintain  unimpaired  the  national  unity,  both  in  principle  and  ter- 
ritorial boundary,  are  duties  so  plain,  and  clear,  and  imperative,  that  the  failure 
to  perform  them  can,  in  my  judgment,  be  attributed  only  to  partisan  political 
bigotry  or  disloyalty. 

The" gallant  soldiers  that  Iowa  has  contributed  to  the  national  arms  have 
testified  their  devotion  to  these  duties  on  many  a  hard-fought  and  glorious 
battle-field;  and  our  people  at  home,  through  their  representatives  in  the  state 
and  national  councils,  present  to  treason  and  rebellion  a  front  as  determined,  as 
compact  and  unbroken,  as  that  maintained  by  their  brothers  before  the  enemy 
in  arms. 

The  loyal  men  of  Iowa  are  ready  to  strike  hands  with  all  men  who  fully 
recognize  and  faithfully  perform  their  duties,  and  hold  as  traitors  those  who 
do  not. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  V.  KIRKWOOD 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  Loyal  National  League. 


REPLY  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  MINNESOTA. 

State  of  Minnesota,  Executive  Department,  ) 
St.  Paul,  April  6, 1863.  j 

Sir  :  Your  communication  of  the  26th  ult.  to  Governor  Ramsey,  now  absent 
from  the  ttate  on  official  business.,  has  just  been  received. 

I  regret  that  Governor  Ramsey  is  not  here  to  reply  in  person  to  your  invita- 
tion for  him  to  address  your  League  on  the  11th  instant.  He  most  cordially 
and  heartily  approves  of  the  object  of  your  association,  and,  could  he  be 
present,  would  with  pleasure  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  inaugural 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  at  Union  Square  on  Saturday  nest. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  F.  FISK,  Private  Secretary, 
James  A.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League^  New  YorJs. 
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LETTER  OF  HON.  ISAAC  N.  ARNOLD,  M.  C.  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

Washington,  April  6, 1863. 

Sir  :  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  March  26,  inviting  me  to  ad- 
dress the  mass  meeting  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  *'  Loyal  National 
League,"  at  Union  Square,  New  York,  on  the  11th  instant.  I  regret  that  it 
v^ill  not  be  in  my  poVer  to  attend ;  but,  although  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  person, 
I  beg  the  privilege  of  joining  with  all  patriotic  citizens,  everywhere  and  of 
every  party,  in  the  "  solemn  pledge  and  firm  resolve  that  the  unity  of  the  na- 
tion shall  not  be  impaired,  either  in  principle  or  territorial  boundary,  and  that 
the  government  of  our  fathers  shall  be  maintained." 

I  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  representing  a  people  occupying  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  constituting  the  summit  between  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Atlantic,  so  that  the  waters  which  fall  to  fertilize  our  soil,  flow, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  on  the  other,  into  the  St  Law- 
rence; hence  the  Union  is  to  us  a  necessity.  The  Northwest  clasps  in  he7' 
one  hand  the  East,  and  with  the  other  she  grasps  the  South ;  and  she  will  hold  the 
Union  together. 

From  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  down  to  the  present  moment — through 
all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  the  contest,  in  victory  and  in  defeat — the 
Northwest  has  never  hesitated  nor  faltered.  Unseduced  and  uninfluenced  by 
the  insidious  appeals  of  peace-men  and  traitors,  whether  at  Richmond  or  in 
New  York,  or  in  the  West,  the  people  have  ever  been  steadfast,  and  determined 
that  our  nationality  should  continue  in  all  its  territorial  integrity. 

Those  who  have  sought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  those  who  have  suggested  that  "  Neio  England  be  left  out  in  the  cold,^^ 
have  been  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  people,  and  especially  by  the  gallant 
soldiers  who  are  fighting  for  the  old  flag  of  our  common  country. 

The  soldiers  of  Illinois  and  New  York,  of  New  England  and  the  West,  min- 
gling and  fighting  together  on  many  a  glorious  and  sanguinary  field  in  this  war 
for  Liberty  and  the  Constitution,  will  with  their  blood  cement  a  Union  and  na- 
tionality so  strong  and  deep  that  no  traitor  shall  ever  again  disturb  its  har- 
mony. 

The  constancy  and  courage  of  the  American  people,  manifested  in  this  con- 
test, is  one  of  the  highest  instances  of  moral  sublimity  on  record.  The  grand 
idea  which  sustains  the  war  is  our  nationality. 

A  free  Continental  Republic,  ocean  bounded,  and  extending  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf,  is  the  ideal  of  the  American  patriot.  For  this  he  deems  it  a  priv- 
ilege to  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die. 

To  the  complete  realization  of  this  ideal  Republic  is  the  conviction  becom- 
ing each  day  more  and  more  clearly  developed  that  this  Republic  must  be  free. 

The  rebellion  is  the  suicide  of  Slavery.  The  death  of  slavery  will  be  the 
regeneration  of  the  nation.     So  be  it.     Live  the  Republic ;  die  Slavery. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ISAAC  N.  ARNOLD. 

Jas.  a.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  Natio7ial  League. 


LETTER  OF  HON.  EDWARD  HAIGIIT,  M.  C.  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

New  York,  April  11,  1863. 
Dear  Sir  :  It  would  give  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  be  present  at,  and  to 
take  part  in.  the  exercises  of  the  meeting  "  en  masse,"  in  accordance  with  your 
kind  invitation,  did  the  state  of  my  health  admit  it. 
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But  though  necessarily  absent  in  body,  I  shall  be  present  in  spirit,  and  with 
as  firm  a  resolve  as  will  animate  the  breast  of  the  most  ardent  patriot,  to  stand 
fast  by  our  common  country,  till  she  is  brought  with  honor  through  the  fiery 
trial  she  is  now  called  to  undergo. 

The  formation  of  Loyal  National  Leagues  was  the  happy  thought  of  some 
patriot,  whose  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things  has  been  readily  appreciated  and 
caught  up  by  the  common  sense  of  the  people.  What  gives  them  their  value  is 
not  alone  that  their  members  are  renewedly  pledged  to  maintain  the  national 
unity,  for  every  loyal  heart  is  7iow,  always,  and  forever  pledged  to  stand 
up  boldly  and  firmly  against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  at  home  and  abroad ; 
but  their  value  consists  in  bringing  the  loyalty  of  the  country  into  bold  re- 
lief; causing  it,  as  it  were,  to  stand  out,  the  admiration  of  manhood,  while  it 
casts  into  midnight  shade  the  traitorous  bands  who,  within  their  gilded  circle, 
have  yet  to  learn  what  this  meaneth — Loyalty  ! 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  for  this  great  meeting  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
Sumter  should  have  been  chosen.  The  recollection  of  that,  and  of  the  noble  de- 
fence of  the  old  flag  by  Major  Anderson  and  his  brave  little  band  of  patriot 
soldiers,  quickens  the  pulse  and  nerves  the  arm  of  every  patriot  to  avenge  the 
dire  insult,  and  vindicate  our  national  honor  and  national  unity  before  the 
world. 

Then,  with  a  firm  trust  in  Providence — with  men  in  our  councils  "  who  will 
not  sell  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour^^ — with  a  commander  honest,  smd  of  firmness 
of  purpose — with  generals  who  only  "  in  the  path  of  duty  see  the  way  to  glory-' — 
with  our  armies  well  tried,  and  in  no  sense  prove-d  wanting — we  shall  bruise  the 
head  of  the  serpent  treason  so  effectually,  that  its  crest  will  not  again  be 
raised  to  frighten  weak  and  timid  minds,  who  only  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Compromise  ; — a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  and  in  my 
view  most  certain  of  accomplishment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours,  very  respectfully, 

EDWARD  HAIGHT. 
James  A.  Eoosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 


LETTER  OF  HON.  H.  L.  DAWES,  M.  C.  FROM  MASSACHUSETTS. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  April  4th,  1863. 

Sir  :  I  can  be  with  you  only  in  heart  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  that  day  on  which  traitors  first  made  open  war  upon  the  republic,  to 
make,  in  the  presence  of  a  patriotic  nation,  new  pledges  and  fresh  resolves  that 
the  unity  of  this  government  and  people  shall  be  perpetual.  I  would  gladly 
join  the  throng  who  will  go  up  to  take  your  pledge  on  that  day,  or  lift  my  voice 
to  encourage  or  assure  any  doubting  Thomas  who  has  ears  to  hear. 

As  it  is,  you  shall  have  my  whole  heart :  and  you  can  make  no  pledge  I 
will  not  take  as  often  as  the  sun  rises.  And  when  I  die,  if  this  war  and  the 
mother  of  it  have  not  gone  into  a  common  grave,  I  will  swear  my  children  to 
perform  it.  This  shall  be  my  *'  Delenda  est  Carthago^  Any  man,  whoever 
he  be,  who  will  enter  into  a  league  with  me  that  this  common  grave  shall  be 
dug,  and  that  right  speedily,  with  him  I  will  lock  arms ;  but  the  man  who  hes- 
itates to  make  this  covenant  has  already  begun  to  be  a  traitor. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  invitation, 

I  am  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  DAWES. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Sfc. 
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LETTER  FROM  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  SCOTT. 

New  York,  April  8, 1863. 
Sir  :  I  feel  myself  honored  by  the  special  invitation  to  attend  the  Union 
meeting  on  the  11th  inst.,  to  renew  to  the  government  on  that  day  (the  anni- 
versary of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter)  the  solemn  pledge  to  uphold  the  national 
authority  and  national  unity. 

With  an  undying  attachment  to  the  Union,  to  which  I  have  given  fifty  odd 
years  of  my  life,  my  heart  will  always  be  in  all  meetings  called  to  sustain  it ; 
but  probably  I  shall  in  person  never  again  be  present  at  another  public  as- 
semblage, even  for  that  noble  purpose. 
With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 
J.  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Chairman,  j-c. 


LETTER  FROM  H.  W.  HALLECK,  GENERAL-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ARMIES. 

Headquarters  of  the  Army,  | 
Washington,  April  5th^  1863.      j 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  of  the  Loyal 
National  League  in  New  York,  on  the  11th  instant,  and  I  regret  that  my  oflQcial 
duties  will  prevent  me  from  being  present.  I,  however,  fully  approve  of  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  as  set  forth  in  your  circular. 

I  think  no  man  who  has  carefully  observed  the  course  of  events  in  the  rebel 
states,  since  the  commencement  of  this  war,  can  now  hope  for  any  other  peace 
than  that  which  is  imposed  by  the  bayonet.  The  loyal  states  must  conquer  this 
rebellion,  or  it  will  conquer  them.  Loyal  men  of  all  parties,  and  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  must  unite  in  supporting  the  government  of  our  fathers,  or 
consent  to  see  the  glory  and  integrity  of  this  great  nation  utterly  destroyed  by 
rebels  and  traitors.  This  rebellion  cannot  be  put  down  by  peaceful  measures. 
Those  who  pretend  to  think  so  are  either  madmen  or  traitors  in  disguise.  We 
must  either  conquer  or  submit  to  terms  dictated  by  the  Southern  oligarchy. 
There  is  no  other  alternative.  The  great  North  and  West,  with  their  vastly 
superior  numbers  and  means,  can  conquer,  if  they  will  act  together.  If, 
through  factions  and  dissensions,  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  will  stand  forever 
disgraced  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  will  transmit  that  disgrace  to  their 
posterity. 

We  have  already  made  immense  progress  in  this  war — a  greater  progress 
than  was  ever  before  made  under  similar  circumstances.  Our  armies  are 
still  advancing,  and,  if  sustained  by  the  voices  of  the  patriotic  millions  at 
home,  they  will  ere  long  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  South,  and  then  place  their 
heels  upon  the  heads  of  sneaking  traitors  in  the  North. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  HALLECK,  General-in-Chief, 
James  A.  Roosevelt,    Secretary  of  the  League^  New  York. 


LETTER  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOSEPH  HOOKER,  COMMANDING 
THE  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOxMAC. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ) 
April  9,  1863.      j 

Sir  :  Acknowledging  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  at  New  York  on 
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the  11th  instant,  I  have  occasion  to  regret  that  my  duties  will  not  permit  me  to 
be  present  at  that  important  assemblage. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  express  my  hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  proposed  demonstration,  and  to  desire  that  my  name  may  be 
placed  with  those  who  so  love  their  country,  its  Union,  and  its  Constitution,  as 
to  be  glad  to  renew  pledges  of  loyalty  and  fealty  as  often  as  circumstances  will 
demand.  The  frequent  assembling  together  of  our  countrymen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counsel  and  interchange  of  thought  upon  the  great  national  question  of 
the  day,  is  one  of  the  useful  and  commendable  duties  of  the  times,  which  has 
my  best  wishes,  as  it  has  that  of  all  honest  and  loyal  men.  The  army  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  command  is,  I  am  proud  to  say,  in  such  good  heart,  and  in 
so  excellent  a  condition,  that  I  am  warranted  in  pledging  it  to  a  gallant  blow 
for  the  defence  of  our  national  unity  and  integrity  whenever  the  enemy  shall 
be  met  by  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

That  God  may  speed  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  of  popular  liberty  every- 
where, is  the  hopeful  aspiration  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  HOOKER, 

Major-General  commanding. 

To  James  A.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary  Loyal  National  League. 


LETTER  FROM  MAJOR-GENERAL  McDOWELL. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  7,  1863. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th 
ult.,  inviting  me  to  address  the  meeting  of  the  Loyal  Natianal  League  in  New 
York  on  the  11th  inst. 

I  regret  the  duty  on  which  I  am  now  employed  will  not  permit  my  being  in 
New  York  on  that  occasion.  The  association  has  my  sincere  sympathy,  and 
shall  have  my  cordial  support.  I  see  the  pledge  does  not  differ,  substantially, 
from  the  one  I  took  some  time  since,  and  in  a  more  formal  and  solemn  manner 
even  than  is  proposed  by  the  League,  and  which  I  share  with  a  million  of  oth- 
ers !  I  mean  the  oath  taken  by  the  army,  by  the  privates  as  well  as  the  gen- 
erals,"  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  to 
serve  them  honestly  and  faithfully  against  all  their  enemies  and  opposers  whom- 
soever.^' 

May  not  those  who  have  taken  this  oath  be  regarded  as  virtually  members 
of  the  National  League — active  members,  who,  to  fulfil  their  pledge,  have 
given  up  nearly  all  of  their  personal  liberty,  and  most  of  whom  are  now  sacri- 
ficing the  material  interests  of  themselves  and  their  families  ? 

It  is  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  those  active  members  that  we  must  look  for 
the  suppression  of  this  rebellion.  Their  labors  and  sacrifices  will  not  be  in 
vain,  and  the  hope  of  the  loyal  will  not  be  disappointed,  if  they  and  their  suc- 
cessors are  only  sustained  by  those  who  remain  at  home. 

Will  it  not  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  League  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  on 
the  11th,  to  see  that  they  and  the  national  government  are  sustained,  both 
through  good  report  and  through  evil  report — "  in  all  times  of  their  tribu- 
lation,^' as  in  all  times  of  their  "  prosperity  V^ — for  thus  only  can  the  nation 
finally  have  unity,  peace,  and  concord, — peace  and  concord  following,  and  only 
possible,  after  unity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Your  most  oVt  servant, 

iRViN  McDowell, 

Major-General. 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  New  York. 
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LETTER  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  STONEMAN. 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps,  ) 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  April  3,  1863.      ) 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  invitation  from  the 
Loyal  National  League  to  unite  with  it  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  its 
inauguration  (in  Union  Square,  New  York  city),  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
upon  which  the  war  upon  the  government  was  begun,  in  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  that  nothing  would  give  me  more  unfeigned  satis- 
faction than  to  be  present  upon  the  occasion,  did  duty  to  my  country  in  another 
field  permit  my  presence  in  your  city  at  this  time. 

These  are  times  which  demand  that  every  true  soldier  and  lover  of  his  coun- 
try should  be  at  his  post,  either  battling  with  a  powerful  and  arrogant  foe  in 
front,  or  crushing  out  an  equally  dangerous  and  more  unprincipled  foe  at 
home ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  League,  amongst  other  things,  may 
be  directed  toward  holding  up  to  execration  those  men  who,  under  the  shield 
of  '•  free  speech,'^  seek  to  paralyze  the  earnest  endeavors  of  those  who  are 
ready  to  offer  up,  as  a  willing  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  iheir  beloved  coun- 
try, their  lives  and  their  all  for  the  honor  and  the  integrity  of  their  nation  and 
their  nation^s  flag. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  if  this  army  has  a  thorough  hatred  for  the  reb- 
els in  its  front,  it  has  an  equal  hatred,  intensified  by  scorn,  for  traitors  at 
home,  and  that  we  would  hang  the  one  with  the  same  satisfaction  that  we 
would  shoot  the  other. 

We  have  nothing  in  common  with  Southern  principles,  and  no  patience  with 
Northern  sympathizers  ;  and  we  warn  them  that  the  day  will  come  when  we 
will  make  it  as  uncomfortable  for  them  to  remain  where  they  will  then  be  as  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  them  to  come  where  we  now  are. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  objects,  as  set 
forth  in  your  letter,  and  the  hope  that  I  may  be  honored  with  the  privilege  of 
being  considered  a  member  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  STONEMAN,  Major^General 
James  A.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary  Loyal  National  League,  New  York. 


LETTER  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  MEADE. 

Headquarters  5th  Army  Corps,  j 
Camp  near  Falmouth,  Va., 

April  2d,  1863. ' 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th 
ult.,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  a  proposed  meeting  of  the  Loyal  National 
League,  to  be  held  at  Union  Square,  on  the  11th  inst.,  and,  in  the  event  of  my 
inability  to  attend,  asking  for  my  views. 

My  duties  with  the  army  in  the  field,  and  the  near  approach  of  active  opera- 
tions, preclude  the  possibility  of  my  presence  on  the  occasion  referred  to  ; 
which  I  the  more  regret,  because,  cordially  subscribing  to  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples enunciated  as  the  basis  of  your  association,  it  would  afford  me  much  pleas- 
ure to  co-operate  with  you  in  giving  a  public  expression  to  the  same. 

My  views,  which  you  ask  for,  are  very  brief  and  simple.  They^  are,  that  it 
is,  and  should  be,  the  undoubted  and  unhesitating  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the 
republic  to  give  his  whole  energies,  and  to  contribute  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  to  the  determined  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  the  integrity  of  the  gov- 
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ernment  is  re-established,  and  its  supremacy  acknowledged.  Deprecating  as 
useless  all  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  fact  of  its  existence,  and 
the  necessity  for  its  continuance,  should  alone  occupy  us.  For  its  successful 
prosecution  and  termination,  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  there  is  only  required 
union  and  harmony  among  ourselves,  and  the  bringing  to  bear  men  and  means 
proportionate  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  union  and  harmony,  I  know  of  no  measure  better 
calculated  than  the  organization  of  your  National  Loyal  League.  Its  broad 
and  simple  platform  is  one  to  which  citizens  of  all  parties  can  readily  subscribe ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  its  effect  will  be  most  salutary  in  proving,  to  those  who 
are  in  arms  to  subvert  the  government,  that,  w^hatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  exist  on  minor  points,  upon  the  main  point  of  there  being  but  one  gov- 
ernment and  one  flag,  we  are  determined  and  united. 

"Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  patriotic  object,  I  have  to  assure  you, 
for  myself  and  those  under  my  command,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  '*  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States — to  an 
unswerving  support  of  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  en- 
deavor to  maintain  unimpaired  the  national  unity,  both  in  principle  and  terri- 
torial boundary  .^^ 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Most  respectfully,  your  obed^t  serv^t, 

GEO.  G.  MEADE, 

Maj.  Gem  of  VoVs, 
Jas.  a.  Eoosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  Loyal  National  League,  New  York. 


LETTER  FKOM  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  A.  DIX. 

No.  3  "West  Twenty-first  Street,  ) 
New  York,  April  10,  1863.      j 

Sir:  I  am  here  for  a  few  days  only,  and  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept 
your  invitation  to  attend  and  address  the  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  Union 
Square  to-morrow ;  but  I  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  to  you,  for  such 
use  as  you  may  think  fit,  my  views  in  regard  to  the  contest  which  is  convuls- 
ing the  country.  It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York  where  yours  is  to  be  held.  The  contest  had  just 
then  commenced,  and  we  pledged  to  the  country  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor,  to  sustain  the  government  in  carrying  it  on.  The  battle  of 
Fort  Sumter  had  been  fought ;  some  of  its  brave  defenders  were  with  us  ;  the 
tattered  flag,  which  they  had  upheld  till  they  had  been  conquered  by  famine^ 
and  not  by  the  steel  of  their  treacherous  countrymen,  was  waving  over  us. 

Seven  states  had  declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union  :  in  some  of  them 
even  without  the  formality  of  such  a  declaration.  Our  mints,  forts,  and  reve- 
nue vessels,  had  been  forcibly  seized  and  appropriated  by  the  insurgents  to  the 
prosecution  of  their  treasonable  purposes.  In  Baltimore  our  troops,  hastening 
to  the  defence  of  the  Capital,  had  been  shot  down  in  the  public  streets.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  we  assembled  to  declare  that  this  insur- 
rection against  the  government,  founded  upon  no  just  cause — the  offspring  of 
ambition,  and  of  a  long-concerted  scheme  of  national  disorganization,  must  be 
put  down ;  that  it  was  due  to  our  fathers,  our  children,  our  country,  and  the 
cause  of  public  order  throughout  the  world,  that  this  example  of  selfishness 
and  bad  faith  should  not  go  down  to  future  generations  hallowed  by  success  to 
inspirit  the  machinations  of  false  men,  and  to  dishearten  the  friends  of  good 
government. 
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When  I  say  this  insurrection  against  the  government  is  without  just  cause, 
I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  has  been  much  in  sectional  movements 
and  objects  to  excite  irritation;  and  no  one  has  condemned  these  movements 
and  objects  more  strongly  than  myself. 

But  the  origin  of  this  insurrection  is  of  earlier  date,  and  founded  in  more 
deeply-seated  causes.  The  hostility  to  the  Union  of  which  it  is  the  fruit,  was 
first  developed  in  the  nullification  movement  of  1832.  It  contemplated  then 
what  it  is  contending  for  now — a  forcible  separation  of  the  states.  When 
Gen.  Jackson,  by  his  extraordinary  sagacity^  saw  its  secret  purpose,  and  by  his 
indomitable  courage  put  it  down,  he  declared  that  the  conspiracy  was  only 
suspended,  that  it  would  be  renewed  at  some  future  time,  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  would  be  made  a^pretext  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The 
history  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  'century  manifests  the  truth  of  his  prophecy. 
The  object  has  never  for  a  moment  been  out  of  view.  TheSouthern  mind  has  been 
educated  in  hostility  to  the  Union,  and  in  favor  of  a  separate  confederacy,  with 
slavery  as  the  basis  of  its  organization ;  and  the  Southern  states,  with  few  excep- 
iimm,  a  majority  of  them  unwillingly,  have  been  led  by  management,  and  at  length 
driven  by  violence,  into  open,  forcible,  armed  rebellion  against  a  government  to 
which  they  were  parties  by  a  compact  as  sacred  as  any  that  ever  existed  between 
communities  or  men.  If  the  Southern  states  had  by  their  representatives  met 
peacefully  in  convention;  if  they  had  calmly  and  with  unanimity  expressed  their 
desire  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  had  declared  their  inability  from  incom- 
patibility of  interest,  temper,  or  political  opinion,  to  live  in  harmony  with  us,  it 
would  have  been  an  appeal  which  we  could  not  well  have  resisted ;  but  when 
all  deference  to  our  justice  and  good  feeling,  all  consideration  of  our  rights,  are 
contemptuously  disregarded,  when  the  public  arms,  forts,  treasures,  and  arse- 
nals, are  unscrupulously  seized;  when  that  which  could  only  have  been  prop- 
erly the  result  of  negotiation  and  agreement,  is  sought  to  be  gained  by  fraud, 
or  extorted"  by  violence ;  and  when  the  national  flag,  endeared  to  us  by  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  victories  unnumbered  on  the  sea  and  the 
land,  is  insulted  and  trampled  under  foot,  there  is  but  one  course  for 
just^  brave,  and  honorable  men,  and  that  is  to  defend  the  government,  the 
Union,  and  the  national  integrity,  if  need  be,  to  the  last  dollar  of  our  treasure 
and  the  last  drop  of  our  blood.  It  is  painful — I  will  not  say  it  is  discouraging 
— to  find  any  difference  of  opinion  among  us  on  this  subject.  I  have  felt  not 
only  grieved,  but  mortified  by  the  recent  peace  movements  at  the  North.  I 
am  amazed  that  any  one  can  suppose  they  can  have  any  other  result  than  to 
give  courage  and  confidence  to  the  insurgents,  or  that  there  is  any  hope  of 
success  on  our  part  but  in  a  steady  and  unshrinking  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  insurgent  leaders  will  accept  nothing  less  than  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederate  States.  They  will  not  even  negotiate  with  us 
until  that  point  is  conceded.  Their  efforts  were  never  more  desperate  than 
they  are  now.  They  have  brought  into  the  field,  by  conscription,  near- 
ly every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Our  divisions  have  inspired 
them  with  fresh  hopes,  and  have  given  new  point  to  their  hostility.  The 
tone  of  their  leading  presses  is  higher,  and  the  demands  of  their  leaders 
more  extravagant,  than  they  were  before  the  peace  moverments  commenced. 
A  peace  on  any  terms  with  men  animated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  a  mere 
suspension  of  hostilities,  to  be  renewed  with  greater  advantages  on  their 
part,  and  with  more  embittered  feelings,  of  hatred.  If  there  ever  was  a 
contest  that  needed  to  be  fought  out,  it  is  this.  The  men  who  have  dragged 
the  people  of  the  South  into  this  insurrection  against  a  government  over 
which  they  have  had,  for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  a  leading  control,  which 
has  never  visited  them  with  a  single  act  of  oppression  or  injustice,  must  be 
overthrown  before  we  can  have  any  peace  which  would  not  be  a  precursor  of 
fiercer  war ;  war  which  would  inevitably  transfer  to  our  own  territory  the 
ravages  which  have  desolated  theirs.  If  those  who,  to  quote  their  own  idle 
and  delusive  phrase^  are  engaged  in  "  the  prosecution  of  peace,''  could  look 
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on  this  spectacle  of  deserted  fields  which  were  once  teeming  with  the  fruit  of 
a  bounteous  agriculture  ;  of  groves  and  forests  levelled  to  the  ground  :  of  houses 
stripped  of  their  covering  so  as  to  be  no  longer  habitable,  and  of  families 
broken  up,  dispersed,  and  homeless ;  in  a  word,  if  they  could  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  prev.ading  desolation  which  two  armies,  one  of  friends  and  the  other 
of  foes,  have  wrought  out  in  widely-extended  districts,  they  would  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  present  hope  but  in  continued  war — war  which  should 
strip  of  their  power  the  authors  of  all  this  devastation — vigorous  and  deci- 
sive war  as  a  prelude  to  a  stable  peace.  War  is  the  only  means  by  which  the 
same  horrors  can  be  kept  from  our  own  firesides.  Desperate  as  the  strug- 
gle has   been,  there  is  nothing  in  the  past  which  should  discourage  us. 

We  must  not  disguise  the  magnitude  of  the  contest,  or  of  the  efforts  and  suf- 
ferings to  be  endured. 

There  is  more  blood  to  be  shed,  more  treasure  to  be  expended,  more  hard- 
fought  battle-fields  to  be  won.  These  are  considerations  to  inspire  us  with 
patriotism  and  courage — not  to  overwhelm  us  with  discouragement  and  de- 
spair. There  are  crises  in  the  life  of  every  nation  by  which  its  spirit  and  char- 
acter are  tested.  Such  a  crisis  is  upon  us ;  we  are  to  demonstrate  whether  the 
love  of  country  or  the  love  of  ease  predoininates  in  us,  and  under  circumstan- 
ces which  would  make  defeat  indelible  disgrace. 

We  have  two  millions  of  people  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  the  insurgents 
have  but  half  a  million.  Our  foreign  commerce,  our  domestic  industry — in  a 
word,  our  labor,  in  all  its  extended  channels,  is  comparatively  undisturbed. 
Their  communications  by  sea  are  cut  off — their  agriculture  is  paralyzed  in  its 
most  profitable  branches,  and  it  is  becoming  a  question  whether,  with  nearly 
the  entire  white  male  adult  population  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  producive 
industry,  food  enough  can  be  provided  for  their  absolute  wants.  Almost  without 
manufactures  there  is  a  fearful  prospect  of  destitution  in  nearly  all  those  fabrics 
which  are  essential  to  bodily  comfort  and  health.  The  prices  paid  for  them 
are  almost  incredible.  This  enhancement  of  values  is  not  merely  a  conse- 
quence of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  but  it  is  even  more  the  result  of 
scarcity  combined  with  an  imperious  demand  which  cannot  be  adequately 
supplied.  This  dearth  will  continue,  and  with  increased  intensity.  That  it 
will  be  much  longer  endured  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  I  do  not  believe  : 
Indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  insurgent  army  at  this  moment  would  crumble 
to  pieces  but  for  the  arbitrary  power  by  which  it  is  controlled.  The  highest 
impulses  that  ever  roused  a  great  people  to  action  are  ours.  Never  was  pre- 
sented to  a  nation  such  a  choice  of  blessings  to  be  achieved,  or  evils  to  be 
averted. 

On  the  one  side  there  is  national  glory  and  prosperity,  the  inheritance  of  an 
unsullied  name,  the  renown  of  ancestors  to  be  transmitted  to  their  children, 
the  achievements  of  years  that  are  past,  the  promise  of  years  that  are  to  come, 
the  security  from  internal  disruption,  only  to  be  effected  by  maintaining  the 
Union  unbroken  ,•  all  these  are  the  stakes  for  which  we  are  contending.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  public  dishonor,  reproach  to  the  good  name  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after,  an  example  of  pusilla- 
nimity to  make  children  blush  for  their  fathers ;  national  dissolution  and  an 
element  of  disintegration  engrafted  on  our  political  system  which  will  break 
us  into  fragments,  and  make  us  the  sport  of  internal  ambition  and  disorder, 
and  of  foreign- cupidity  and  violence.  These  are  the  great  evils  we  are  strug- 
gling to  avert ;  and  if,  through  our  want  of  courage,  our  internal  divisions,  and 
our  unwillingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  our  government, 
we  cannot  rise  to  the  level  of  our  responsibilities  and  duties,  the  part  we  sliall 
have  borne  in  this  contest  will  go  down  to  future  ages  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful examples  of  demoralization  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  I  look  with 
unshaken  confidence  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  deliverance  from  im- 
pending evils— for  the  courage,  the  constancy,  the  disinterestedness,  and  the  in- 
difference to  personal  sacrifices  necessary  to  restore  to  us  the  Union,  with 
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strength  augmented  by  the  severity  of  the  trial  through  which  it  will  have 
passed. 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  DIX. 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq. 

Secretary  National  League. 


LETTER  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  SILAS  CASEY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  6,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  3d  inst,  conveying  an  invitation  on  behalf  of  the 
National  League  is  received.  I  regret  that  my  duties  are  such  that  I  cannot 
accept  your  polite  invitation  to  be  present  at  your  meeting  on  the  11th  inst. 

The  formation  and  principles  of  your  League  meet  with  the  concurrence  of 
my  understanding,  and  with  the  approbation  of  my  heart. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  you  should  have  for  your  meeting  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  when  the  glorious  flag  of  our  country  was  so  foully  dishonored  by 
traitors  in  arms. 

The  issue  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  involves  inter- 
ests of  momentous  importance — the  destinies  of  unborn  millions.  If,  from 
disloyalty,  or  neglect  of  duty  on  our  part,  this  rebellion  succeeds,  our 
free  institutions  are  gone.  We  may  keep  up  a  disjointed  national  existence  of 
some  kind — but  the  free  institutions  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
which  are  the  glory  of  our  Republic,  will  have  been  sunk  in  the  night  of  ages. 
If  true  to  ourselves,  we  may  expect  the  aid  of  a  just  and  kind  Creator,  for  He 
has  no  attributes  which  would  aid  in  founding,  on  the  ruins  of  a  free  republic, 
an  empire,  whose  cornerstone  is  human  slavery. 

Momentous  history  is  being  enacted  about  us;  and  in  view  of  its  all-absorbing 
importance,  let  us  swear  on  the  altar   of  our  country  that  we  will  never  relax 
our  efforts  until  its  glorious  flag  shall  wave  over  every  foot  of  its  soil. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SILAS   CASEY, 

Major-General  Volunteers, 
John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr., 

National  League  Committee, 


FROM  MAJOR-GENERAL  REYNOLDS. 

Headquarters  1st  Army  Corps,  ) 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  April,  4,  1863.  j 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  request  to  join  the 
inaugural  mass  meeting  to  be  held  in  New  York  city  by  the  Loyal  National 
League  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  war  against  the  govern- 
ment AA'as  begun  in  the  South. 

I  regret  that  my  duties  here  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  being  present 
on  an  occasion  of  such  interest  to  every  pure  patriot. 

With  every  expression  of  interest  in  the  sentiments  and  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  hoping  all  success  may  attend  the  efforts  of  the  association, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully. 

Your  ob'fc  servant, 

JOHN  F.  REYNOLDS, 
Maj.  Gen.  Volunteers. 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  Loyal  National  League,  New  York. 
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LETTER  OF  MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN  E.  WOOL. 

Headquarters,  New  York,  ) 
April  9, 1863.      J 
My  dear  Sir  :  I  received  your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  Union  League 
meeting  anticipated  on  Saturday  next,  for  which  you  have  many  thanks.     I 
regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend. 

Business  of  importance  connected  with  my   department   calls   me  to  the 
North.     I^  however,  will  be  with  you  in  thought  and  spirit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  E.  WOOL. 
To  John  A.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Chairman. 


LETTER  OF  CARL  SCHURZ,  MAJOR-GENERAL  IN  THE  U.  S.  ARMY. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  invitation  to  be  present  at,  or  to  write  a  letter  to,  the  great 
meeting  of  the  League  at  New  York,  reached  me  only  to-day.  I  found  it  on 
my  return  from  Washington.  Hoav  it  happened  that  I  did  not  receive  it  in 
time  I  do  not  know.  I  would,  indeed,  not  have  been  able  to  be  present,  but  I 
would  have  gladly  availed  myself  of  that  occasion  to  give  an  expression  of  my 
sentiments  in  writing. 

I  write  you  this  in  order  to  let  you  know  that  my  silence  was  not  owing  to 
any  neglect  on  my  part.     I  shall  always  be  happy  to  contribute  my  little  mite 
to  the  success  of  the  good  cause^  whenever  a  fit  occasion  presents  itself 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  SCHURZ. 


LETTER    OF    GEN.  JAMES    S.   WADSWORTH,    OF   THE    ARMY    OF 

THE  POTOMAC. 

Headquarters,  First  Division,  First  Corps,  ) 

April  8,  1863.      J 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  circular  inviting 
me  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  in  Union  Square  on  the  11th  instant,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

I  regret  that  my  duties  here  will  not  allow  me  to  assemble  with  you  on  that 
occasion,  to  renew,  with  the  loyal  citizens  who  will  there  congregate,  the  sol- 
emn and  earnest  vows  which  every  true  patriot  has  taken,  to  stand  by  his  gov- 
ernment and  his  flag  in  this  hour  of  our  greatest  trial. 

In  common,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  every  soldier  in  the  army,  I  have  wit- 
nessed v/ith  deep  gratification  the  formation  of  Loyal  Leagues  in  the  loyal 
states,  and  the  fresh  and  fervent  outburst  of  patriotic  sentiment  among  the 
people.  That  this  should  occur  after  the  incidence  of  heavy  taxation  had  been 
felt,  and  homes  in  every  quarter  had  been  made  desolate  by  the  havoc  of  war, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  nation  has  risen  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  issue ;  that  it  feels  that  not  only  territorial  integrity,  but  honor 
and  freedom,  are  at  stake. 

A  proud,  but  base  and  selfish  oligarchy,  reared  in  a  social  system  which 
does  all  a  social  system  can  do  to  deprave  the  heart,  pervert  the  understanding, 
and  develop  only  a  brutal  passion  for  dominion,  has  attempted  to  overthrow 
our  goA  eminent  and  divide  our  country.  With  such  a  foe,  there  can  be  no 
compromise,  no  concession,  no  half-way  course.  We  must  fight  it  out,  and 
conquer,  or  be  conquered. 

The  annals  of  the  past  record  no  greater  or  nobler  struggle.  Thousands  of 
years  will  not  obliterate  the  history  of  the  events  in  A\'hich  we  are  taking  part ; 
and  whether,  in  all  that  time,  we  shall  be  pointed  to  as  the  degenerate  sons  of 
noble  sires,  or  as  the  worthy  inheritors  of  the  freedom  they  achieved,  will  de- 
pend upon  ourselves. 
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I  can  truly  say,  that  with  unlimited  faith  in  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of 
the  people,  in  the  courage  of  our  troops,  and  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  I  have 
not  now  and  never  had,  any  fears  as  to  the  final  result. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  S.  WADSWORTH. 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


LETTER  OF  ADMIRAL  PAULDING. 

Navy  Yard,  ) 

New  York,  April  9,  1863.  j 

My  dear  Sir  :  My  thanks  are  due  to  the  Committee  for  the  unmerited  com- 
pliment of  inviting  me  to  speak,  or  express  my  views  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  assemblage  of  the  Union  League,  to  meet  at  Union  Square  on  the  11th  inst. 

There  are  many  of  oiil-  distinguished  citizens  who  will  fill  the  rostrum  with 
greater  ability  than  I  can;  and  so  far  as  my  views  may  interest  society,  I  am 
happy  to  convey  them  on  an  occasion,  and  with  an  object  of  so  much  import- 
ance, as  our  patriotic  citizens  have  in  view.  All  men,  worthy  to  live  under  a 
government  like  ours,  are  bound  to  support  the  administration  in  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  whilst  a  rebel  is  found  in  arms,  at  any  and  every  sacri- 
fice of  life  and  treasure ;  and  all  who,  by  word  or  deed,  shall  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  should  promptly  meet  the  punishment  due  to  treason.  No 
cause  was  ever  more  sacred  than  ours,  and  none  can  be  more  wicked,  or  a 
greater  outrage  upon  humanity,  than  that  of  the  rebels.  Ours  is  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  rational  freedom,  of  truth,  honor,  religion,  and  justice.  That  of 
the  rebels  may  be  characterized  by  every  epithet  that  belongs  to  his  Satanic 
Majesty,  whose  motto,  ^'  Better  to  rule  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven,^^  they 
have  essentially  adopted. 

We  are  fighting  for  our  country,  our  homes ;  for  the  wise  and  beneficent  gov- 
ernment of  our  fathers,  and  the  last  hope  of  freedom  for  the  civilized  world. 
The  rebels  made  the  rebellion  to  establish  an  odious  despotism,  cemented  and 
sustained  by  the  obscene  element  of  human  bondage,  the  most  extravagant  as- 
sumption of  bad  men  in  any  age,  or  that  ever  stained  the  hands  of  men  calling 
themselves  Christians,  with  blood.  We  all  know  all  this  to  be  true,  and  yet 
we  have  the  incredible  phenomena  of  treason  amongst  us,  bold  and  defiant, 
openly  plotting  to  arrest  the  strong  arm  of  the  government,  raised  to  shield 
the  life  of  the  nation. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  thrust  from  our  midst  this  pestiferous  evil,  and  ask 
for  prompt  legislation,  if  the  laws  will  not  reach  the  traitors  and  the  treason 
that  contaminates  society,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels,  and  misleading 
simple-minded  partisans?  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  provide  for  the  banish- 
ment, incarceration,  and  fine  of  these  men,  and  no  less  mischievous  women,  who 
infest  our  cities,  conveying  information  and  supplies  to  traitors  whe  seek  the 
lives  of  our  gallant  soldiers  upholding  the  cause  of  our  country  ? 

When  we  have  disposed  of  our  domestic  enemies,  a  more  distant  one  will 
claim  our  attention  ;  and  in  regard  to  this  we  cannot  act  too  promptly.  If  we 
are  not  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  it  is  because^ our  old  enemy  and  commercial  rival 
has  not  perfected  his  policy ;  and  I  am  speaking  the  language  of  sober  truth  in 
saying,  that  if  suitable  preparation  is  not  promptly  made,  our  plundered  cities 
may  soon  light  up  the  land  as  our  ships  blaze  upon  the  ocean.  The  pirate 
''  Alabama,^^  or  "  290'^  English  Merchants,  is  no  more  a  rebel  steamer  than 
though  she  had  never  displayed  the  rebel  emblem.  She  has  never  been  in  a 
rebel  port.  She  was  built,  fitted,  armed,  and  manned  with  English  seamen  in 
England,  and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  English  pirate  upon  our  com- 
merce. Many  more  ships,  of  a  formidable  character,  are  being  prepared  in 
English  dock-yards,  to  be  sent  abroad  in  the  same  way  and  upon  the  same 
errand.  We  cannot  silently  submit  to  this  ;  and  if  we  could,  we  cannot  escape 
the  evident  hostility.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  us  to  have  war  with  England,  than  thus  to  be  her  victim.     Our  com- 
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merce  is  swept  from  the  ocean  by  her  seamen,  while  her  merchants  enjoy  the 
harvest  her  perfidious  spoliation  has  created. 

England  never  failed  to  cripple  a  rival  when  she  could  do  it  with  impunity, 
and  now,  when  this  rebellion  is  upon  us,  she  lights  the  ocean  with  our  ships,  in 
full  security  that  her  domestic  altars  peacefully  glimmer  on  her  shores.  I 
trust  the  nation  will  no  longer  submit  to  this  insulting  plunder,  but  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  manhood;  and  claiming  immunity  from  further  outrage,  let 
her  feel  the  vengeance  of  a  gallant  people,  if  the  necessity  shall  be  force  d 
upon  us. 

I  am,  sir,  with  sincere  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  PAULDING, 

Rear  Admiral  and  Commandant. 


LETTER  OF  A.  D.  BAOHE,  U.  S.  COAST  SURVEY. 

Sir  :  Public  duties  prevent  me  from  leaving  Washington  at  this  time.  I 
take  the  opportunity  which  your  invitation  gives  to  express  my  hearty  sympa- 
thy with  you  in  your  sentiments  of  unconditional  loyalty,  in  your  efforts  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion — in  your  endeavors  for  National  Unity. 

I  am  bound  with  you  in  feeling  and  action  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
"power,  glory,  and  integrity  of  the  nation,'^  and  feel  with  you  that  the  Repub- 
lic in  its  extent,  its  government,  its  laws — the  Union  of  our  youth  and  maturity — 
our  country,  is  worth  the  entire  sacrifice  of  all  that  we  have,  and  of  all  that  we 
are ;  is  alone  worth  living  for  and  dying  for. 

Respectfully,  yours. 

A.  D.  BACHE. 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the ^  Loyal  National  League. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  REV.  DR.  VINTON,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Trinity  Church,  New  York,  ) 
March  mh,  1863.  ] 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  shall  not  be  able  to  participate  in  the  inaugural  mass 
meeting  of  the  Loyal  League  by  speaking ;  but  be  assured  of  my  deep  interest 
and  earnest  fellowship  in  all  efforts  to  unite  our  countrymen  in  suppressing  the 
rebellion,  and  reinforcing  the  allegiance  of  all  citizens  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  remain  very  truly,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  VINTON. 
James  A,  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Trinity  Church,  1 

New  York,  April  8,  1863.  $ 
My  dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Loyal  National  League  to  address  the  meeting  of  citizens  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  rebel  assault  on  Fort  Sumter.     Being  disabled  from  speakir;g  in  the 
open  air,  I  avail  myself  of  your  alternative,  of  writing  to  my  countrymen. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  complaint  against  the  federal  authorities,  that 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  they  have  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  grave  misapprehension.     The  Constitution  has  been  developed,  not 
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violated.  This  is  the  proposition  which  I  would  demonstrate  and  maintain. 
The  last  Congress  and  this  administration  have  doubtless  inaugurated  measures, 
by-laws,  and  edicts,  unprecedented ;  but  the  civil  war  which  has  exacted  them 
is  unprecedented. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  by  our  wise  fathers  for  the  exigencies  of  War 
as  well  as  of  Peace.  It  would  indeed  be  impotent  to  accomplish  the  grand 
purposes  of  government,  proclaimed  in  the  Preamble,  unless  it  conferred  war 
powers.  For  while  "  Union  ^Ms  impaired  by  rebellion,  and  *' justice  ^^  defied 
by  arms,  and  "domestic  tranquillity^^  disturbed  by  disloyalty  and  treason, 
how  is  Union  to  be  "perfected,^'  or  justice  "  established,"  or  tranquillity  "in- 
sured/^ by  the  Constitution^  but  by  war  powers  in  the  Constitution  ?  How 
did  "  the  people  of  the  United  States'^  propose  to  '^  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, and  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity,"  by  ordaining  and  establishing  the  "Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,"  unless  by  incorporating  war  powers  in  their 
fundamental  law  ?  By  developing  these  constitutional  provisions,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  acquired  an  historical  pre-eminence,  rivalled  only  by 
the  Convention  of  our  forefathers  which  framed  them,  the  states  which  adopted 
them,  and  the  Congress  which  organized  the  government. 

The  administration  of  President  Washington  and  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  will  stand  side  by  side  in  historical  fame.  The  one  has  displayed 
the  vigor  of  the  Constitution  which  the  other  set  on  foot. 

Look  at  the  Habeas  Corpus  question.  President  Lincoln  has  acted  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended,  by  order- 
ing the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  persons  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the 
country,  and  of  giving  aid  to  the  rebellion. 

The  constitutional  provision  respecting  Habeas  Corpus  is  remarkable.  It  is 
negative.  It  is  as  follows  :  *•'  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it."  (Art.,  I.  sec.  9,  {  2.)  It  is  ranged  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  disabilities  of  Congress.  So  far  as  it  is  positive,  it  prohibits  the  suspension 
of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  time  of  peace.  And  it  de- 
clares that  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  it  shall  be  suspended  if  the  pub- 
lic safety  requires  it.  Kebellion  or  invasion,  ipso  facto,  suspends  it,  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  safety.  The  question  for  the  authorities  of  government  to 
determine,  is  simply — '^  Does  rebellion  or  invasion  so  exist  as  to  jeopard  ^  the 
public  safety^  V^ 

The  public  safety  means  the  lawful  liberty  of  the  mass  of  individuals.  The 
privilege  of  the  writ  oi  Habeas  Corpus  is  the  privilege  of  personal  liberty  under 
law  of  an  individual  in  spite  of  arbitrary  power.  Does  rebellion  or  invasion 
so  prevail  as  to  endanger  the  lawful  liberty  or  rights  of  the  mass  of  persons. 
If  so,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to  individuals,  is  suspended 
by  the  Constitution  out  of  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  public.  But  what  au- 
thorities of  the  government  are  to  determine  when  the  public  safety  demands 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  ?  They  who  maintain  that  Congress  has  this  pre- 
rogative argue  upon  the  analogy  of  English  precedent.  But  the  analogy  does 
not  hold.  For  Parliament  enacted  the  law  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and,  therefore, 
Parliament  alone  may  suspend  the  law.  But  Congress  did  not  enact  the  law 
of  Habeas  Corpus,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  requisite  that  Congress  should  sus- 
pend it.  And,  moreover,  there  is  is  no  example  of  Parliament  suspending  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  It  remains  unrepealed  and  un- 
touched on  the  statute  book  ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  And  yet  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  has  been  frequently  suspended  when  the  public  safety 
required  it.  The  King,  by  advice  of  the  Privy  Council,  has  a^rrested  and  im- 
prisoned disloyal  persons,  without  authority  of  Parliament.  And  the  uni- 
form course  has  prevailed  of  an  act  of  indemnity  by  Parliament,  discharging 
all  persons  from  guilt  who  had  any  agency  in  arresting  suspected  person  and 
denying  them  the  privilege  of  Habeas  Corpus. 
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Earl  Russell  has  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  distinction  between  the 
Law  of  England  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  who  would 
fetch  these  arguments  against  the  President  from  England  would  better  ap- 
prove the  act  of  the  late  Congress  indemnifying  the  President.  But,  under 
our  Constitution,  there  was  no  need  of  the  act  of  indemnity  ;  for  if  the  Consti- 
tution, itself,  suspends  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, when  the  public  safety  may  require  it,  the  question  is  narrowed  to  the. 
inquiry  whether  rebellion  or  invasion  is  a  fact. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  no  one  can  be  found  of  hardihood 
to  deny  that  rebellion  is  a  fact,  and  that  the  public  safety  requires  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion. 

But  the  demand  is  made  :  ^'  Why  should  the  President  be  the  judge  when 
the  exigency  exists  V^  The  answer  to  this  demand  is  made  by  Mr.  Horace  Bin- 
ney,  whose  statement  and  argument  on  this  question  are  not  to  be  refuted. 
He  shows  that  the  judge  of  the  exigency  is  not  the  Supreme  Court,  not  Con- 
gress, but  the  Executive.  The  President  alone  makes  oath  to  "preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.^'  The  Judiciary  are 
out  of  the  question,  since  this  power  of  government  is  the  one  with  whom  any 
controversy  on  the  question  may  happen,  and  it  cannot  be  judge  in  its  own 
case.  The  Congress  may  not  judge  if  the  exigency,  for  Congress  may  not  be 
in  session;  and  though  in  session,  the  power  to  judge  is  neither  expressly  nor 
by  implication  given  to  Congress.  The  Executive  remains  to  enforce  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  by  virtue  both  of  necessity  and  of  his  oath. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  a  privilege  for  the  conservation 
of  personal  liberty  in  time  of  peace.  In  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
personal  liberty  of  thousands  is  threatened,  and,  therefore,  the  suspension  of 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  to  an  individual  suspected  as  an  enemy  is  in  obedience 
to  the  right  to  liberty  of  many  individuals  and  the  safety  of  the  public. 

This  war  has  thus" developed  the  Constitution,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
its  authors,  and  has  shown  that  this  reverend  document  embodies  a  Govern- 
ment, for  the  protection  of  loyal  persons,  and  for  their  preservation  as  a  na- 
tion, whether  against  foreign  or  domestic  foes. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  suspension  of  the  privi- 
lege in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  alike  guarantee  personal  liberty  to  the 
loyal  in  the  land. 

Consider,  next,  The  Finance  Laws  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress. 
These,  too,  develop  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  purpose  and 
effect  of  these  laws  are  to  establish  a  uniform  national  currency  ]  to  equalize 
exchange  among  the  states;  to  establish  a  representative  of  values,  grounded  on 
the  credit  of  the  federal  government,  and  thus  to  interest  every  man,  Avho  owns 
a  dollar,  in  the  permanency  of  the  IJnion^  and  to  engage  him  in  its  support. 
The  appeal  to  patriotism  is  reinforced  by  the  pocket,  which  is  a  very  sensi- 
tive nerve  in  the  body  politic ;  while  each  bank  bill,  like  the  coin  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  symbol  and  monitor  of  the  national   sovereignty. 

The  Constitution,  undoubtedly,  intended  to  confine  the  regulation  of  the 
currency  to  the  federal  authorities  exclusively,  and  to  prohibit  the  states  from 
any  independent  legislation  on  this  subject.  And  the  people  of  each  state, 
by  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  supreme  law  in  the 
state,  paramount  to  their  own  state  constitution  and  laws  (See  Art.  YI.,  ^  2, 
Con.  U.S.),  have  deliberately  established  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment over  the  currency  of  the  nation. 

The  Constitution  of '^  the  United  States  gives  Congress  power  ''to  coin 
money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures,'^  (Art.  I.,  sect.  8,  ^  8).  This  provision,  alone,  covers 
the  broad  question  of  representatives  of  value  in  commerce.  The  provision 
(Art.  I.,  sect.  8,  ^  2)  empowers  Congress  ''  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States.^^  But  the  Constitution  nowhere  requires  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  nothing  but  silver  and  gold  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  each 
state  from  interfering  with  the  national  sovereignty  over  finanae  and  commer- 
cial standards  of  value.  "  No  state  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or 
make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. ."  (Art. 
1,  sect.  10,  §  1.) 

Nevertheless,  State  Legislatures  are  accustomed  to  charter  banks,  vrith 
authority  to  issue  "  bills  of  credit  "  in  the  shape  of  bank  bills,  and  to  permit 
banks  to  suspend  specie  payments,  as  at  the  present  time. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  the  currency  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  the  bills  of  local  banks,  which  have  enjoyed  par  value  only 
within  local  precincts,  beyond  which  they  are  depreciated  at  a  greater  or  less 
discount,  and  often  are  valueless  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  country  has 
suffered  by  these  disorders  of  finance.  Nothing  it  plainer  than  the  proposi- 
tion, that  no  authority  may  justly  empower  agents  to  do  indirectly  what  the 
superior  authority  prohibits  it  from  doing  directly.  The  axiom  obtains 
"  Qui  facet  per  alium^  facet  per  ^e."  The  act  of  the  agent  is  the  act  of  the  prin- 
cipal. 

But  the  assumed  power  of  State  Legislatures  to  charter  banks  of  issue,  has 
been  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  as  a  convenience,  in  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional currency,  until  prescription  has  acquired  accumulating  force  in  favor  of 
local  banks,  rendering  the  inauguration  of  the  national  currency  more  and 
more  difficult.  The  particular  interests  of  stockholders,  the  immense  priv- 
ileges of  directors,  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  traders,  the  habits  of  the  people, 
and  the  rivalries  of  states,  have  combined  to  resist  the  right  of  Congress  to 
"  emit  bills  of  credit,"  and  establish  an  uniform  currency  for  the  nation. 

No  power  but  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  produced  by  this  unhallowed  re- 
bellion, it  seems  to  me,  would  be  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  influences  con- 
spiring to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  national  currency,  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  thg-t  eventually  would  supersede 
the  unconstitutional  local  currency. 

And,  therefore,  this  war  for  national  union  has  developed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  evincing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
finance,  and  has  thus  knit  tighter  the  bonds  of  union,  and  proclaimed  afresh 
that  the  United  States  are  a  nation.  With  the  Government  securities  in  pub- 
lic and  private  chests,  and  the  Government  currency  in  every  man's  purse, 
there  will  grow  up  a  familiarity  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  a  patriotic  determination  to  maintain  it.  Wherever  the  citizen  trav- 
els in  this  vast  domain  of  the  United  States,  he  carries  with  him  the  money  of 
the  Constitution  as  he  is  everywhere  protected  by  its  flag. 

In  the  next  place,  notice  the  Conscription  Act  of  Congress.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  developed  in  its  provisions  for  national  defence,  in  showing  that  the 
power  of  the  svv^ord  is  given  to  the  central  power,  and  that  therefore  we  are  a 
nation. 

Congress  has  authority  "  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy,  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections  and  repel  invasions,  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disci- 
plining the  militia  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.'^     (Art.  I.,  Sect.  8,  ^  12,  13,  14,  15,  16.) 

When  the  barons  in  the  middle-ages  led  their  retainers  to  battle,  the  vassals 
obeyed  their  lord  rather  than  the  king.  Jealousies  and  rivalries  and  strife  en- 
sued. The  campaign  was  frequently  frustrated  and  brought  to  naught  by 
these  dissensions.  Not  until  the  prerogative  of  calling  forth  and  commanding 
the  baronial  forces  was  lodged  exclusively  in  the  chief  baron,  did  the  various 
dependencies  acquire  the  consistency  of  a  nation.  After  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king  wafe  thus  established,  the  nation  was  at  unity  in  itself,  and  civilization 
leaped  forward  to  fresh  exploits. 
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The  analogy  to  our  own  country  is  palpable.  State  rights  and  the  federal 
sovereignty  have  frequently  come  into  collision.  The  authority  of  the  central 
government  to  enrol  and  draft  the  citizens  of  the  republic,  has  been  question- 
ed and  hindered.  A  volunteer  army  w^as  deemed  best,  and  bounties  have  been 
liberally  offered  and  accepted  to  swell  the  depleted  ranks  of  regiments  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  to  constitute  new  forces.  The  miserable  effect  of  that  experi- 
ment is  to  make  soldiers  mere  hirelings,  under  the  false  name  of  volunteers ; 
to  induce  desertion  in  order  to  enlist  in  other  regiments,  for  the  sake  of  the 
bounty  ;  to  suggest  to  the  soldier  that  he  may  act  according  to  his  own  will ; 
to  suppress  the  sense  of  subjection  to  aathority,  to  impair  every  military  in- 
stinct, and  to  degrade  and  keep  out  of  mind  the  supreme  right  of  the  government 
to  command  the  service  of  any  and  every  citizen  who  enjoys  the  protection  of 
the  government. 

I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  evidence  of  these  efforts,  nor  further  allude  to  the 
jealousies  of  the  state  authorities,  nor  indulge  in  denunciations  of  the  dema- 
gogues who  have  been  vociferous  in  discouraging  the  conscription. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Conscription  Laws  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress are  framed  in  view  of  all  these  impediments  and  prejudices.  The  execu- 
tion of  them  will  demonstrate  the  sovereignty  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  soldiers  which  they  create  will  be  soldiers  indeed,  who,  entering 
the  army  in  obedience  to  authority,  will,  from  the  start,  learn  to  obey  the  stern 
requisitions  of  military  rule,  and  will  constitute  an  army  governed  by  one  will, 
moved  by  one  plan,  and  marched  to  victory. 

For  one,  I  rejoice  in  the  Conscription  Laws,  as  the  edicts  of  that  sovereignty 
on  which  our  Union  and  our  nationality  depend.  I  anticipate  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion,  under  the  potency  of  the  laws,  which  have  developed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the  aegis  of  our  liberties,  under  law,  and 
as  the  sovereign  of  the  nation. 

There  is  no  danger  from  the.  tyranny  of  our  rulers,  for  the  election  of  them 
recurs  to  the  people  at  short  periods.  But  while  they  are  in  power,  let  them 
b  e  rulers  and  not  subjects.  Let  us  unite  to  sustain  them  in  their  lawful  pre- 
rogatives, and  swear  anew  to  support  the  glorious  Constitution  which  endows 
them  with  authority,  and  defends  our  rights.  The  Loyal  National  League  is 
designed  to  invigorate  and  refresh  our  patriotism.  It  is  like  the  Garthagenian 
father,  who  imposed  the  oath  on  his  son,  never  to  cease  warfare  until  the  Ro- 
mans were  overcome.  So  we  renew  our  oaths,  that,  while  this  unnatural  re- 
bellion shall  not  die  by  its  own  hand,  but  erects  its  defiant  standard  against  the 
Flag  of  our  Union,  we  wdll  never  cease  to  combat  it  till  it  is  destroyed  and 
shamed  into  infamy. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

FRANCIS  YINTON. 
To  James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Sfc. 

LETTER  OF  REV.  THOS.  E.  VERMILYE. 

20  East  37th  street,  March  31,  1863. 

Sir  :  I  have  just  received  the  letter  of  the  Loyal  National  League  invit- 
ing me  to  address  an  inaugural  mass  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Union  Square, 
on  the  11th  of  April  next— the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the  war 
upon  the  government  ^was  commenced  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Most  cordially  do  I  approve  the  principles  of  the  League  as  declared  in  your 
letter ;  and  I  feel  highly  honored  by  the  invitation  you  have  sent  me.  Two 
years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  officiate  as  one  of  the  chaplains  at  the  great 
mass  meeting  on  Union  Square,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and 
to  address  our  fellow-citizens  in  regard  to  our  duty  in  the  exigency  which  re- 
bellion had  brought  us  into,  and  again  I  will  readily  unite  with  my  fellow- 
citizens  and  raise  my  voice  for  the  unconditional  support  of  our  noble  govern- 
ment, and  for  unconditional,  uncompromising  war  with  treason  and  rebellion. 
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Our  happy  country,  humanity  and  religion — the  present  and  the  future — all 
are  interested. 

I  accept  the  invitation  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  am, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THOS  E.  VERMILYE. 
J.  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secretary ^  Sfc. 


LETTER  OF  REV.  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

No.  113  West  Thirty-fourth  street,         ) 
March  Zlst,  1863. ) 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  invitation  extended  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  mass  meeting  to  be  held  on  Union  Square,  April 
11th,  and  I  would  gladly  respond  to  it  with  a  promise  to  say  something^  if  I 
had  not  been  sorely  troubled,  for  more  than  a  month,  with  a  bronchial  in  flam- 
mation,  which  makes  all  public  speaking  difficult  and  painful^  and  would  make 
out-of-door  speaking  all  but  impossible. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  very  young  man.  I  have  been  a  sturdy  and  uncompro- 
mising  abolitionist,  and  nothing  has  occurred  in  these  latter  days  to  diminish 
the  intensity  of  my  conviction  that  slavery  is  the  one  root  of  bitterness  and  the 
one  root  of  evil  in  this  country.  To  it,  and  to  nothing  else,  I  trace  the  dreadful 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged.  In  its  utter  extinction  I  find  the  only  ground 
of  hope  for — not  the  "  restoration  of  the  Union,'^  since  union,  in  any  worthy 
or  intelligent  sense,  we  never  have  enjoyed — but  for  the  creation  of  union — 
the  inauguration  of  constitutional  authority — the  birth  of  a  truly  national  spirit, 
and  the  assurance  of  a  firm  and  enduring  peace.  In  my  view,  the  war  will  end 
in  nothing  but  impotency  and  disgrace,  unless  it  ends  in  the  elimination  of  the 
system  of  slavery,  and  the  establishment  of  republican  institutions  in  every  part 
of  the  country ;  but  I  am  also  deeply  persuaded  that  the  war,  if  vigorously 
pushed,  must  end  in  this,  as  we  see  that  it  leads  to  this,  implies  this,  involves 
this,  effects  this,  at  every  step|in  its  prosecution.  The  tread  of  the  Union  army 
unsettles  the  very  foundation  of  the  slave  power ;  the  presence  of  the  Union 
army  is  the  presence  of  the  northern  civilization  and  of  the  genius  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  the  occupation  of  the  Union  army  is  a  sign  that  the  black  "  Othello's  oc- 
cupation's gone.''  The  only  head  there  is  to  hit  is  the  head  of  an  aristocracy 
whose  basis  is  the  ownership  of  man — whose  armorial  badge  is  a  whip  ]  and 
every  blow  on  that  head  is  a  blow  for  the  dignity  of  man — for  the  rights  of  la- 
bor— for  civil  equality,  social  harmony,  education,  morality,  and  happiness.  I 
am,  therefore,  an  advocate  of  the  most  earnest  and  terrible  prosecution  of  the 
war — of  the  most  earnest  support  of  the  administration  in  its  efforts  to  carry 
the  war  successfully  on — of  the  most  earnest  pressure  of  the  administration  to- 
ward more  determined  endeavors  in  its  prosecution.  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
men  respecting  the  motives,  intents,  wishes,  purposes,  policies,  they  cherish  in 
connection  with  the  war's  conduct.  Let  them  only  conduct  the  war  as  war,  in 
war's  garb,  on  war  principles,  war  fashion,  and  the  Powers  above  them  will 
take  care  of  the  war's  issue. 

I  am,  therefore,  heart  and  conscience,  with  your  Loyal  National  League ; 
with  the  loyalty  of  it,  the  nationality  of  it,  the  manly  and  generous  allegiance 
of  it.  To  have  reached  this  point  of  union  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  an 
immense  advance  on  any  point  hitherto  reached  in  our  struggle.  It  is  a  gain 
of  moral  strength  to  be  devoutly  grateful  for ;  and  it  hints  at  other  gains  more 
noble  still — at  no  less  a  gain,  in  fact,  than  union  for  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity. 

With  respect  I  am. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Secretaryj  Sfc. 
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LETTER  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  HANSON  COX. 

4  East  Thirtieth  street,  ) 
New  York,  March  31, 1863.      ) 

Respected  Sir:  In  reply,  may  I  say,  that  he  who  owns  no  nation  as  his 
deserves  to  be  owned  by  none  ;  and  as  such  to  be  excommunicated  from  the 
sublunary  universe.  He  who,  in  this  nation,  is  so  sordid,  so  ignorant,  so  idiotic, 
as  to  have  appreciative  enthusiasm  in  no  degree  towards  our  own  e  plurihus 
unum,  our  many  states  in  one  nation  ;  towards  our  own  national  arch,  of  which 
the  magnificence,  all  studded  with  stars,  has  no  parallel  in  the  world ;  such  a 
man  deserves  not  the  honors,  nor  even  the  protection — I  had  almost  said,  at 
home  or  abroad — of  citizenship  as  an  American  !  No,  sir,  we  have  too 
many  such  amorphous  specimens  among  us,  whose  presence  and  influence  could 
be  of  real  value  to  no  really  noble  cause,  anywhere  !  Hence,  this  noble  na- 
tion may  be  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  matricides  of  the  South,  and  might 
bleed  and  die,  without  affecting  the  sensibility  or  eliciting  the  grief  either  of 
these  pseudo-patriots  in  our  country  or  of  their  sympathizers  anywhere  ;  that 
hate,  about  equally,  the  duties  and  the  rights  of  man,  provided  their  own  im- 
punity may  be  left  inaccessible  and  absolute. 

But  I  like  the  summons  to  all  true  men,  that  they  show  themselves  in  a  Loyal 
National  League,  as  true  sons  of  such  a  noble  mother ;  as  the  virtual  confreres 
of  "Washington  and  his  compatriots  of  the  Revolution,  achieving  our  national 
existence ;  as,  under  God,  they  did ;  and  then  organized  its  freedom  and  its 
unity  as  a  mighty  nation;  with  a  Constitution  of  wonder  and  of  worth;  to' 
which  was  due,  and  almost  ungrudgingly  tendered,  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. 

Our  League  is  a  symbol  national,  which  posterity  will  quote  with  joy,  which 
history  shall  re9ord  with  pleasure,  and  which  the  world  can  read  and  inter- 
pret with  reverence  unfeigned.  I  am  an  American  of  the  Americans  ;  and  to 
all  my  issue,  born  and  to  be  born,  I  say  first,  love  your  Redeemer  ;  second,  love 
your  country  !  This,  from  that,  the  result. 

I  am  now  an  old  man,  if  my  seventieth  year  can  so  define  me  ;  no  office-hun- 
ter; no  partisan  ;  neither  bought  nor  sold,  nor  in  the  market.  But,  if  I  know 
myself,  I  love  my  country,  my  species,  my  fellow-citizens ;  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion, learning,  good  manners,  rational  liberty  universal ;  the  duties  and  the 
rights  of  all  mankind  ;  this,  as  the  result  of  my  birth  and  nurture  in  this  land  ; 
of  some  extensive  inspection  and  comparison  of  this  with  other  lands;  most  of 
all  for  more  than  fifty  years,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  knowing  and  loving  the  only 
LIVING  and  true  God;  who  made  us  all:  w  11  judge  us  all;  and  bless  and 
save  all  who  truly  love  and  obey  him.  I  hope  to  live  and  die,  praying  for 
HIS  Kingdom  to  come  ;  for  my  country  to  stay ;  and  grow,  greater  and  better, 
till  the  second  coming  of  my  Saviour,  the  Son  of  man  !  thus  finishing  all  mun- 
dane history. 

With  high  consideration  and  respect,  your  compatriot  and  friend, 

SAMUEL  HANSON  COX. 

P.  S. — On  the  11th  of  April  I  hope  to  be  with  you  and  say  something  if 
desired,  or  as  you  already  request. 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

iSec.  Loyal  National  League, 

94  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
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LETTER  OF  REV.  BENJAMIN  W,  DWIGHT. 

New  York,  April  1,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  No  declaration  can  be  more  true  than  that  he  who  falters  in 
devotion  to  his  country  in  this  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril,  is  proved  thereby 
utterly  unworthy  of  any  birthright  or  inheritance  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  high- 
est of  all  forms  of  duty  to  God  and  the  human  race  to  love  and  serve  our 
country  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  it  most  needs  and  expects  our  assist- 
ance. One  of  the  basest  of  all  possible  remembrances  on  earth  will  they  hand 
down  to  their  posterity  who  shall  be  known  in  after-years  to  have  stood  by 
and  held  the  garments  of  those  who,  in  this  dark  day  of  our  history,  undertook 
to  save  our  mother-country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all. 

May  God  defend  the  right  and  bless  the  brave,  and  greatly  enlarge  the  ever- 
growing area  of  human  freedom  !  Can  any  one  that  knows  his  God,  or  reads 
history  intelligently,  or  looks  out  hopefully  on  the  future  of  the  human  race, 
doubt  whether  he  will  or  not  ?  This  is  the  holiest  of  all  wars,  in  its  principles 
and  objects,  as  it  will  be  the  grandest  in  its  issues. 

Yours  in  full  and  warm  oneness  of  feeling  with  all  who  love  our  sacred 
cause. 

BENJAMIN  W.  DWIGHT. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secretary^  j-c. 


LETTER  OF  REV.  J.  T.  DURYEA. 

26  West  Thirty-sixth  street,  N.  Y.  City.  > 
April!,  18QS..  / 

Dear  Sir  .  Having  already  devoted  more  time  and  strength  than  I  can  well 
spare  from  professional  duties  during  the  past  week,  and  the  present,  to  labors 
for  the  soldiers  and  seamen  of  the  army  and  navy  ,*  seeking,  by  ministering  to 
them,  to  discharge  the  debt  of  Christian  charity  and  gratitude  to  the  defenders 
of  our  nationality,  and  a  citizen^s  inevitable  obligation  to  his  government;  and 
knowing  that  persons  well  known  to  the  people  and  influential  among  them, 
will  be  eager  to  address  you,  I  desire  respectfully  to  decline  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  your  proceedings.  Permit  me,  however,  to  give  my  hearty  concurrence 
and  deepest  sympathy  with  your  movement.  The  objects,  doctrines,  senti- 
ments, and  spirit  of  your  Association  appeal  to  every  loyal  heart.  Every  man 
true  to  God,  to  his  country,  and  to  mankind,  must  bid  you  fervently  ^<  God 
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You  exhibit  the  true  issues  of  this  momentous  crisis.  This  is  a  struggle  for 
national  existence ;  and  our  existence  is  dependent  on  unity  of  government. 
God  has  fixed  the  conditions  of  national  life.  Where  there  are  unity  of  terri- 
tory,  sameness  of  language  and  religion,  community  of  interests,  national  life 
tends  to  unity.  Thwart  the  life  in  its  organic  tendency  to  unity,  it  will  either 
painfully  burst  its  bands  and  force  for  itself  unity,  or  succumb — and  then  cor- 
ruption and  decay  ensue. 

We  are  in  possession  of  all  the  conditions  of  nationality.  Physical  geogra- 
phy lays  the  foundation.  No  oceans  intersect  our  broad  plateau  ;  no  Alps  dis- 
sever it;  it  is  one.  We  have  a  common  language;  a  religion  essentially  iden- 
tical. The  past  proves  that  our  material  and  social  interests  are  common. 
Under  these  conditions  our  national  life  came  to  unity.  The  colonies  tended 
to  the  confederation — the  confederacy  to  a  ^*more  perfect  union." 

Let  this  unity  be  broken  at  this  stage  of  our  development,  the  life  of  the  na- 
tion will  assert  itself,  and  force  a  new  unity,  or  it  will  yield,  and  death  must 
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inevitably  ensue.     History  reads  us  our  doom.    Examples  are  too  familiar  to 
he  mentioned. 

Let  us  be  warned.  We  are  either  rising,  regenerated,  to.  send  a  thrill  of 
national  life  that  will  reorganize  the  shattered  members  into  a  new  body,  or 
we  shall  sink  back  in  feebleness  to  die  ! 

Let  this  government  fall,  and  section  will  war  against  section,  through  the 
inevitable  collision  of  interests,  until  we  become  self-annihilated  ;  or,  worn  out 
in  patience,  spirit,  and  resources,  we  shall,  for  relief  and  rest,  fling  ourselves 
into  the  arms  of  some  interfering  tyrant,  and  come  to  the  unity  of  despotism. 

Go  on,  then,  in  your  work.  Set  this  issue  before  the  people.  Ring  out  the 
alarm  !  Tone  up  the  public  mind,  and  rouse  the  national  heart.  Let  the  war- 
cry  be,  Unity,  Life,  Liberty,  Destiny  !  against  Disunion,  Decay,  Despot- 
ism, Doom  ! 

Yery  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  T.  DURYEA. 

p.  S. — If  you  fail  to  complete  your  corps  of  speakers,  I  will' not  withhold 
my  voice. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq./J 

Secretary  Loyal  League, 


LETTER  OE  THE  REY.  A.  H.  YINTON. 

St.  Mark^s  Rectory,  April  8.  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  address  the  mass 
meeting  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 

Although  obliged  to  decline  your  courtesy,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
say  that  my  convictions  and  feelings  chime  in  entire  harmony  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  League. 

As  an  instrument  for  giving  voice  to  the  pent-up  loyalty  of  the  people^s 
great  heart,  its  organization  is  most  timely.  For  that  sentiment  had  been  so 
long  pent  up  that  its  power  had  begun  in  some  quarters  to  be  despised,  and 
its  very  existence  denied. 

Expression  will  give  it  fresh  life  and  added  power,  and  its  joint  expression 
will  insure  its  triumph. 

I  have  never,  indeed,  permitted  myself  to  doubt  that  the  issue  of  our  terri- 
ble conflict  would  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  great  principle  of  our  na- 
tional unity,  for  it  is  assured  to  us  alike  by  history,  by  geography,  and  by 
faith  :  By  faith,  because  the  massing  together  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth,  in 
this  great  land,  under  a  political  system  adapted  to  develop  the  highest  man- 
hood of  the  race,  is  an  experiment  of  Divine  Providence  too  sublime  to  fail. 
By  geography,  because  the  rivers  and  the  mountains  forbid  the  distinction  of 
North  and  South.  By  history,  because  every  nation  that  has  achieved  stabil- 
ity has  marched  to  it  always  through  two  kinds  of  conflict,  viz. :  a  foreign  war, 
to  determine  its  boundaries ;  and  a  civil  war,  to  adjust  and  fix  its  polity. 

We  have  fought  and  finished  the  series  of  outward  conflicts,  and  there  re- 
mained of  necessity  the  interior  battle  of  ideas  before  the  national  unity  could 
be  pronounced  impregnable. 

This  is  our  present  crisis,  and,  by  the  threefold  light,  our  struggle  seems 
full  of  promise. 

The  principle  of  national  unity,  having  life  in  itself,  will  prove  itself  sover- 
eign ;  while  the  rival  passion  of  secession  being,  like  other  passions,  suicidal, 
tvill  perish  from  its  own  violence,  and  then  the  League  of  Loyalty  will  embrace 
the  whole  nation. 
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With  this  fixed  hope,  I  cheerfully  lend  my  voice  to  hail  its  inauguration,  and 
hid  it  God-speed. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ALEX.  H.  VINTON. 
To  James  A.  Eoosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  J  Sfc. 


LETTER  OP  REV.  STEPHEN  H.  TYNG. 

St.  George's  Rectory,  April  6,  1863. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  greatly  honor  and  rejoice  in  the  formation  of  the  Loyal 
National  League.  But  my  health  this  spring  forbids  such  effort  as  an  address 
in  the  open  air.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  could  I  add  anything  to 
the  noble  rising  spirit  of  unconditional  devotion  to  our  country  and  our  Consti- 
tution, which  seems  now  to  render  sure  the  hope  of  coming  from  this  vast  con- 
flict as  a  free  and  finally  established  nation. 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

STEPHEN  H.  TYNG. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq. 


FROM  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 

32  West  36th  Street,  ) 
A^pril  6,  1863.      J 

Dear  Sir:  Gladly  would  I  accept  the  invitation  to  address  the  Loyal  Na- 
tional League,  on  the  11th  inst.,  did  not  a  severe  cold  forbid  my  speaking  in  the 
open  air.  It  gives  me  no  surprise  and  no  discouragement  that  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  finds  us  still  in  an  undecided  struggle 
for  the  life,  the  unity,  the  liberty  of  the  nation.  From  the  first  I  anticipated 
nothing  short  of  a  three  years'  war,  and  nothing  less  than  a  struggle  involving 
all  our  resources,  and  testing  all  our  faith ;  and  therefore,  I  accept  disasters  and 
reverses  without  wavering,  and  hold  myself  ready  for  every  possible  service 
and  sacrifice  for  my  country,  unto  the  end. 

Unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government — uncompromising  ^hostility  to  its 
enemies — unsparing  devotion  to  its  defenders — unswerving  opposition  to  foreign 
interference  under  whatever  disguise — unshrinking  sacrifices  for  Union,  Jus- 
tice, Liberty — no  Union  with  slavery — no  disunion  for  slavery — the  Union 
FOR  Liberty — these  are  the  principles  and  declarations  by  which  I  stand 
through  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  hour,  till  God  shall  give  us  peace  in  right- 
eousness. 

Your  ob^t  servant, 

JOS.  P.  THOMPSON. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq. 
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LETTER  OF  REV.  ORESTES   A.  BROWNSON. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  April  11, 1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  invitatiou 
of  the  Loyal  National  League,  to  address  the  mass  meeting  to-day  at  Union 
Square^  but  the  state  of  my  health  renders  it  impossible. 

My  views  of  the  present  national  crisis  are  well  known.  I  am  an  uncondi- 
tional Union  man.  I  can  make  no  compromise  with  rebels,  and  accept  no 
peace  that  does  not  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  government  and  the  integrity 
of  the  national  territory. 

With  great  respect,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

0.  A.  BROWNSON. 
Jas.  a.  Roosevelt,  Esq. 


LETTER  OF  REV.  SAMUEL  COOKE. 

New  York,  April  8,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  address  the  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  Loyal  National  League,  to  be  held  at  Union  Square,  on  Saturday, 
the  11th  inst. 

Other  calls  and  duties  will  prevent  me  from  so  doing ;  and  I  therefore  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  principles  which  you  announce  in  the 
pledge  as  the  guides  and  objects  of  your  association,  seem  to  me  to  cover  the 
entire  ground  of  patriotic  action  in  the  present  state  of  our  national  affairs.  It 
is  entirely  clear  to  my  mind,  that  our  land  can  have  no  rest,  either  in  the  near 
or  remote  future,  unless  the  people  succeed  in  '^maintaining  unimpaired  our  na- 
tional unity,  both  in  principle  and  territorial  boundary .^^  Neither  can  I  see 
how  this  is  to  be  done  except  by  ''unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  an  earnest  support  of  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion.'^ 

We  may  cry  "peace — peace 3'^  but  there  will  be  no  peace  for  us,  or  for  our 
children,  save  in  the  complete  subdual  and  overthrow  of  the  men  who  claim 
to  be  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  who  care  nothing  for  ruin 
if  thereby  they  can  rule.  They  represent  nothing  but  themselves,  for  we  have 
no  evidence  that  a  single  Southern  State  was  ever  fairly  voted  out  of  the 
Union,  except  South  Carolina.  We  have  reason,  moreover,  to  believe  that,  at 
this  moment,  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  Southern  States  are,  in  heart,  with 
the  federal  government,  and  not  with  the  new  confederacy.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  losses,  and  horrors,  and  miseries  of 
war,  I  can  see  no  path  opening  into  restored  peace,  and  renewed  prosperity 
and  happiness,  but  that  which  you  indicate  in  the  letter  to  which  this  is  a 
reply. 

I  am,  most  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  COOKE. 
Mr.  James  A.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary/  of  the  Loyal  National  League, 
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LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  ROBERT  DALE  OWEN. 

New  York,  April  10, 1863. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  the  invitation  so  kindly  extended  to  me  to  be  present  and 
deliver  an  address,  on  the  Sumter  Anniversary,  next  Saturday,  suffer  me  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  the  imperative  character  of  the  duties  v^^hich  I  have  as- 
sumed, as  chairman  of  a  Commission  recently  created  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  colored  population  emancipated  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  President's  Proclamation,  and  to  suggest  measures  for  their 
protection  and  government,  forbids  my  acceptance  of  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  pleasant  duty. 

But,  in  thus  reluctantly  declining,  you  will  allow  me,  perhaps,  a  few  brief 
remarks  suggested  by  the  occasion,  and  by  the  present  critical  condition  of  the 
country. 

No  man  familiar  with  history  expected  that  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
aroused  two  years  since  by  the  cannonade  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  v^^hich  sent 
half  a  million  of  volunteers  into  the  field,  would  endure  through  a  protracted 
war.  Such  things  never  happen.  Reaction  comes  by  necessity.  The  wonder 
is,  not  that  it  showed  itself  last  autumn  in  political  reverses,  but  that  it  did  not 
come  upon  us  sooner.  And  we  may  well  be  surprised  and  encouraged  that  the 
dark  season  has  been  so  brief,  and  that  the  day  is  already  at  hand.  One  of  the 
latest  signs  of  the  morning  dawn  is  the  noble  victory  in  Connecticut.  I  predict 
that  the  thousands  who  will  assemble  next  Saturday  to  renew,  with  fresh  en- 
thusiasm, after  the  sober  second  thought  of  two  years'  ordeal,  their  vows  of  loy- 
alty to  the  Union,  will  be  another. 

That  reaction  had  no  deep  or  solid  foundation.  It  was  due,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  natural  impatience  under  temporary  reverses,  of  a  people  unaccustomed  to 
war,  evincing  itself  in  a  restless  desire  for  change.  That  impatience  was 
doubtless  quickened  by  the  fact,  that,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  autumn 
elections,  there  were  many  things  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  im- 
peratively demanding  reform.  Could  it  be  otherwise,  when  a  million  of  men 
were  suddenly  called  into  the  field  from  a  nation  at  profound  peace,  and  with 
scarcely  an}^  warlike  experience  ? 

But  even  as  to  the  worst  errors  of  administration  that  have  been  com- 
mitted, we  may  regard  them  under  two  phases.  Are  we  sure  that  they  have 
not  been  overruled  for  good  ? 

When  I  find,  in  a  recent  report  on  the  conduct  of  the  war,  proofs  of  all  the 
short-comings  that  have  marked  its  progress ;  when  I  read  there  of  golden 
opportunities  lost — of  the  fairest  hopes  of  victory  dashed  and  blighted — I  see 
in  all  this  more  than  the  incapacity  of  man.  I  see  the  finger  of  God.  Had 
there  be  no  fatal  blunders  made  by  our  generals  in  command — had  our  troops 
been  led  as  wisely  as  they  fought  bravely — the  war  might  indeed  have  been 
closed  last  summer^  Six  months  ago  we  might  have  concluded  a  peace.  But 
can  we  believe  that  it  would  have  been  a  peace  on  an  enduring  foundation — 
one  to  last,  not  during  a  few  anxious  years  of  our  lives,  but  a  peace  for  our 
children,  and  for  their  children  after  them  ?  Had  we,  then,  suffered  enough, 
and  thought  enough,  and  felt  enough,  to  do  this  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  Nor 
was  it  to  be  expected.  Consider  what  lay  at  the  basis  of  this  struggle — an 
evil,  of  proportions  so  gigantic  that  in  its  eradication  was  involved  the  social 
condition  of  four  millions  of  people,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
of  six  millions  more.  Was  it  likely  that  we  could  reach  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem so  vast,  so  momentous,  through  a  few  months  of  war,  through  a  few 
months  of  thought  ? 

Two  battles  had  to  be  fought :  one  in  the  field,  physical  force  against  physi- 
cal force,  in  which  the  sword  is  the  arbiter :  the  other  at  home,  with  weapons 
less  violent  but  more  powerful.  Here  had  to  be  fought  the  battle  against 
moral  wrong,  the  battle  against  old  abuse,  the  battle  against  long-hardened 
prejudice.    And  it  availed  nothing  to  close  the  war  with  the  sword,  if  the 


war  of  opinion  was  still  at  issue  and  undecided.    We  forgot  tliis  in  the  first 
din  of  arms.     We  are  awake  to  its  importance  now. 

There  should  be  an  addition  to  Jeflferson's  celebrated  axiom :  "  Error  of 
opinion  may  safely  be  tolerated,  if  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it."  It  is  not 
enough  that  reason  be  left  free.  She  must  be  up  and  doing.  She  must  bestir 
herself.  If  she  spends  her  freedom  in  idleness,  if  she  sits  listlessly,  by  with 
her  hands  across,  error  will  steal  a  march  upon  her  and  win  the  battle.  God 
works,  but  he  works  by  human  means.  It  is  encouraging  to  perceive  that 
loyal  men  are  becoming  convinced  of  these  truths,  and  are  acting  upon  the  con- 
viction. It  is  encouraging  to  believe — as  most  firmly  I  do — that  the  tri- 
umphant success  which  awaits  your  demonstration  on  the  Sumter  Anniversary, 
will  aid  the  good  cause  as  surely  and  efiectually  as  a  brilliant  victory  achieved 
by  force  of  arms. 

On  that  anniversary  we  may  well  pause  to  consider  what  cause  it  was, 
breaking  in  upon  eighty  years  of  good  fellowship,  outraging  the  domestic 
tranquillity  of  a  continent,  that  directed  against  Anderson  and  his  gallant  band, 
then  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duty,  a  bombardment  by  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

We  are  not  left  to  conjecture  that  cause.  Three  weeks  before  fire  was 
opened  on  Fort  Sumter,  the  gentleman  elected  by  the  insurrectionary  states 
as  their  Vice  President,  boldly  and  unreservedly  proclaimed  it.  On  the  21st  of 
March,  1861,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  addressing  an  immense  crowd  at  Savannah, 
Georgia,  publicly  declared,  that  "  African  slavery  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  late  rupture  and  the  present  revolution  f  and  that  '*  slavery  is  the  negro's 
natural  and  moral  condition.'^  He  went  further.  He  added :  *'  This,  our 
new  government,  is  the  first,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth.'' 

There  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  done  in  this  world — they  are  morally 
impossible.  And  this  project  to  erect,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  great  em- 
pire on  the  basis  of  human  slavery,  is  one  of  them.  We  may  not  be  the  agents 
to  subvert  it.  We  may  act  the  coward,  and  suffer  defeat ;  we  may  play  the 
submissionist,  and  assent,  for  the  time,  to  slavery's  supremacy.  But  it  will  per- 
ish none  the  less.  The  very  advance  of  the  world  will  destroy  it.  The  irre- 
sistible current  of  human  Progress  will  sweep  it  away. 

The  question  is  not  whether  that  slave-based  government  shall  fall.  ^  The 
only  question  is,  whether  we,  connecting  our  fortunes  with  a  system  inevitably 
doomed  to  destruction,  shall  be  involved  with  it  in  one  common  ruin. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

EOB'T  DALE  OWEN. 
To  James  A.  Koosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  Loyal  National  League,  New  York . 


LETTER  OF  HON.  LYMAN  TRExMAIN. 

Albany,  April  lOth,  1863. 

Sir  :  I  have  received  your  invitation  to  address  a  mass  meeting  at  Union 
Square,  on  the  11th  instant,  but  other  engagements  will  place  it  beyond  my 
power  to  accept  it. 

I  have  perused  with  satisfaction  the  pledge  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 
It  is  brief,  but  comprehensive,  and  its  terms  are  so  general,  and  yet  so  patri- 
otic, that  no  American  citizen  can  object  to  them,  unless  he  is  a  traitor  or  in 
sympathy  with  treason. 

The  day  you  have  selected  for  your  meeting  is  quite  appropriate.  Yarious 
phases  in  the  condition  of  the  public  mind,  and  in  regard  to  the  future  result 
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of  our  great  struggle,  have  been  developed  during  the  two  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  overt  act  of  war  was  committed  at  Fort  Sumter.  The  ardor 
and  novelty  exhibited  in  the  first  uprising  of  the  people  to  resent  the  insult  of- 
fered to  the  national  flag,  have  passed  away.  Weak  and  timid  men,  borne  along 
for  the  moment  by  the  popular  current,  but  having  no  permanent  principle  of 
action,  have  manifested  symptoms  of  wavering  and  despondency,  because  the 
rebellion  did  not  fall  before  the  first  blow.  Necessary  evils,  resulting  from  a 
war  unexampled  in  its  proportions,  together  with  the  incidental  burdens  and 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  citizens  by  the  acts  of  our  constituted  authorities, 
have  enabled  designing  and  ambitious  leaders,  who  would  prefer  the  success 
of  treason  to  the  triumph  of  the  government  under  its  present  administration, 
to  acquire  a  temporary  success  that,  to  the  superficial  observer,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  dissatisfaction  with  the  war. 

The  boldness,  however,  manifested  by  the  plotters  against  the  government, 
has  been  productive  of  salutary  results.  Good  men,  who  had  been  deceived  as 
to  their  purpose,  have  taken  the  alarm.  Public  sentiment  is  finally  coming  to 
fche  conclusion  that  there  can  be  no  middle  ground  to  be  occupied  between  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  our  government. 

Union  leagues  are  capable  of  doing  much  good,  in  developing  public  opinion 
and  giving  it  the  proper  direction,  as  w^ell  as  counteracting  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  those  croakers  and  disloyal  men  who  lose  no  opportunity  to  mislead 
and  corrupt  the  popular  sentiment. 

Present  indications  are  encouraging.  Recent  Congressional  legislation,  by 
dedicating  all  the  men,  money,  and  other  resources  of  the  nation,  to  the  work  of 
overthrowing  this  rebellion,  has  given  to  the  people  of  the  loyal  states,  to  the 
rebels,  and  to  the  world,  a  pledge  of  the  terrible  earnestness  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  which  has  produced  beneficial  fruits.  Many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  were  new,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  have  been  adroitly 
used  to  embarrass  the  administration,  are  being  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government.  Whether  the  power 
to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  where  a  necessity  exists,  belongs  to  the  President 
or  to  Congress  is  no  longer  a  practical  question,  because  by  the  recent  act  of 
Congress,  the  President  is  invested  with  all  the  authority  which  Congress  can 
confer  in  addition  to  that  which  pertains  to  his  high  office.  By  its  recent  de- 
cision, declaring  that  the  stocks  and  securities  of  the  United  States  are  exempt 
from  state  taxation,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  rendered 
efi'ective  the  money -borrowing  power  of  the  national  government — a  power 
essential  to  carrying  out  the  constitutional  authority  of  raising  and  supporting 
armies.  This  same  high  tribunal  has  by  its  recent  decision,  in  the  prize  cases, 
set  at  rest  an  objection  which  has  been  urged  very  generally  and  in  high 
quarters,  against  the  President's  proclamation,  and  which  would  be  equally 
available  against  any  other  act  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  general  government 
or  of  the  commander-in-chief,  to  the  efi'ect  that  it  is  invalid,  unless  it  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  property  of  loyal  and  disloyal  citizens  in  the  rebel 
states. 

This  objection  being  fairly  and  fully  stated  is  thus  authoritatively  overthrown 
by  the  Court :  "  Under  our  peculiar  Constitution,  although  the  citizens  owe 
supreme  allegiance  to  the  federal  government,  they  owe  also  a  qualified  alle- 
giance to  the  states  in  which  they  are  domiciled ;  their  persons  and  property 
are  subject  to  its  laws  ;  hence  in  organizing  this  rebellion  they  have  acted  as 
states  claiming  to  be  sovereign  over  all  persons  and  property  within  their  re- 
spective limits  and  asserting  a  right  to  absolve  their  citizens  from  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  federal  government.  Several  of  these  states  have  combined  to  form 
a  new  confederacy,  claiming  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  world  as  a  sovereign 
state.  Their  right  to  do  so  is  now  being  tested  by  wager  of  battle — the  ports 
and  territory  of  each  of  those  states  are  held  in  hostility  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  is  no  loose,  unorganized  insurrection,  having  no  defined  boundary 
or  possession.     It  has  a  boundary  marked  by  lines  of  bayonets  and  which  can 
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be  crossed  only  by  force.  South  of  this  line  is  enemies''  territory.  All  persons 
residing  within  this  territory  whost  property  may  he  used  to  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  hostile  power  are  in  this  condition  liable  to  be  treated  as  enemies  though  not 
foreigners.'^ 

Encouraged  by  these  manifestations,  let  us  sustain  all  the  acts  of  our  public 
authorities  honestly  intended  to  crush  oufc  this  rebellion,  including  all  laws, 
until  they  are  pronounced  invalid  by  the  courts.  Let  the  lines  be  more  dis- 
tinctly drawn  between  those  who,  no  matter  what  may  haye  been  their  politi- 
cal antecedents,  are  now  unconditional  supporters  of  the  government,  and 
those  who  are  either  against  it  or  for  it  with  conditions  and  provisoes. 

Let  us  discard  wholly  all  subordinate  issues  and  mere  partisan  obligations, 
and  let  the  question  be  squarely  met  of  union  or  disunion,  loyalty  or  treason. 
Our  brave  soldiers  have  gone  forth  to  fight,  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  the 
field.  They  are  united,  and  republicans,  and  democrats,  Americans,  whigs, 
and  abolitionists,  are  marching  forward,  side  by  side,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
Why  cannot  we  also  be  united  at  home  ?  "Why  not  cheer,  sustain,  and 
strengthen  our  noble  armies  by  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  people  sub- 
stantially united  ?  Our  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  serious  as  they  are,  are 
scarcely  to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  already 
suffered  by  the  rebels. 

The  glorious  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  our  success,  the  priceless  value 
of  the  Constitution  and  Union  we  would  preserve,  the  millions  of  treasure  al- 
ready expended,  and  the  thousands  of  lives  sacrificed  for  that  object  *  the  na- 
tional degradation  and  ruin  which  will  be  the  result  if  we  fail  in  the  contest, 
demand  that  the  war  be  pressed  forward  with  all  the  power  and  means  at  our 
command. 

There  can  be  no  peace  with  these  traitors  until  they  are  vanquished.  We  must 
•  conquer  them  or  they  will  conquer  us.  Away,  then,  with  the  wretched  cry  of 
"  Peace,''  "  Peace,^^  when  we  know  there  can  be  no  real  peace  except  one  achiev- 
ed by  the  valor  of  our  armies  and  the  success  of  our  arms.  Let  us  resolve  that 
whether  this  contest  continues  months  or  years,  it  must  go  on  until  the  victory 
is  won.  To  falter  or  yield  now,  or  to  fight  with  only  half  our  powers,  would 
cover  us  with  eternal  disgrace.  It  is  quite  clear  that  we  must  figbt,  and  rea- 
sonably certain  that  we  shall  win.  The  question  is  coming  down  to  one  of 
endurance,  resources,  and  numbers,  and  hence  the  probabilities  of  success  are 
all  on  the  side  of  the  government 

On,  then,  with  the  good  cause !  Let  no  Union  man  falter  or  turn  back. 
Trusting  to  our  own  right  arms,  to  the  righteousness  of  our  cause,  and  to  the 
fiivor  of  an  overruling  Providence,  let  us  press  onward,  indulging  the  confident 
expectation  of  re-establishing  our  national  authority  throughout  the  entire 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

LYMAN  TREMAIN. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 


LETTER  OF  HON.  LORENZO  SHERWOOD,  LATE  OF  TEXAS. 

New  York,  April  10,  1863. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  note  of  the  8th,  inviting  me 
to  attend,  as  one  of  the  speakers,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Union  Square 
on  the  11th  inst.  You  will  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  compliment.  If, 
in  bestowing  it,  you  have  gone  too  far  by  inviting  me  as  one  of  the  speakers, 
you  have  not  over-estimated  my  anxiety  for  the  great  cause. 

I  say  great  cause,  for  the  reason  that  no  cause,  in  its  manifold  incidents,  has 
ever  been  greater.  History  records  no  other  like  it.  In  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  the  contest  involved  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  outpost 
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of  civilization  founded  upon  the  theory  of  protection  to  natural  rights.  What 
was  then  an  outpost  has  grown  to  be  a  centre,  and  is  regarded  as  such,  not 
only  by  political  philosophers  and  lovers  of  free  government,  but  also  by  the 
antagonistic  political  forces  of  the  whole  world.  The  American  theory  of 
natural  rights,  a  population  of  more  than  thirty  millions  having  all  the 
motives  in  combination  to  maintain  these  natural  rights,  and  a  continent  as  a 
platform  upon  which  to  exert  them  in  connection  with  an  expanding  power, 
make  this  nation  the  centre  of  a  civilization  upon  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
of  all  political  theories — the  acknowledged  right  of  man  to  be  free,  under  well- 
regulated  self-government. 

Our  theory,  adopted  for  the  protection  of  popular  rights  through  the  dis- 
tribution of  power,  and  of  giving  effect  to  such  distribution  of  power  by  means 
of  the  elective  franchise,  has  been  attacked  by  the  anti-democratic  or  anti- 
republican  influences  of  the  South.  A  minority  of  the  Southern  population 
has  set  out,  not  for  a  new.  but  for  an  old  form  of  government — a  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  political  philosophy 
on  this  continent.  European  forms  and  European  privileges  in  class  power 
are  sought  to  be  reintroduced,  in  opposition  to  the  interdict  in  our  fundamental 
law  forbidding  the  establishing  of  any  order  of  nobility.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  our  fathers  had  repudiated  as  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  not 
adapted  to  the  protection  of  popular  rights,  is  now  insisted  upon  as  a  means 
for  advancing  and  upholding  the  remnant  of  barbarism  still  existing  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Union. 

This  is  the  cause  of  the  attempted  revolution.  We  cannot  disguise  the  na- 
ture or  character  of  the  present  conflict  of  arms.  It  is  purely  political.  It 
arises  out  of  antagonisms,  the  very  opposite  of  each  other.  It  springs  from 
the  theory,  not  new,  but  recently  promulgated  as  an  excuse  for  revolution — 
''- that  slavery  and  democracy  are  incompatible^  If  we  allow  the  conspirators^^ 
to  be  the  expositors  of  their  own  meaning,  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  divine" 
their  objects.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  they  intend  to  free  their  institution 
from  the  danger  of  republican  government,  to  secure  it  by  abrogating  a  gov- 
ernment of  majorities  in  the  South,  and  to  perpetuate  it  by  the  establishment  of 
a  cemented  and  hereditary  slave  aristocracy. 

This  is  the  political,  material,  and  war  meaning  of  the  rebellion.  The  real 
issue  is  this :  Shall  we  maintain  our  national  unity,  and  in  connection  there- 
with that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  to  the  people  of  all  the 
states  republican  government  ?  or,  shall  we  allow  the  antagonistic  theory, 
which  the  conspirators  have  set  up,  to  prevail  ?  When  we  adopt  the  true 
theory  of  the  war,  and  popularize  that  theory,  the  rebellion  will  have  lost  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  political  as  well  as  its  physical  force.  When  the  conspiracy 
is  stripped  of  its  disguises,  it  is  then  shorn  of  its  strength :  surrounded  by  its 
disguises,  it  has  been  made  to  appear  formidable,  and  has  been  made  formidable 
for  a  season  through  imposition  and  concealed  treachery.  The  rebellion  is  for- 
midable or  weak  precisely  in  proportion  as  its  motives  and  objects  become 
known  to  the  popular  mind  of  the  nation.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand  is  the 
force  on  the  one  hand ;  twenty-seven  millions,  or  thereabouts,  is  the  natural 
force  on  the  other.  The  one  is  in  favor  of  repudiating  republican  govern- 
ment, the  other  in  favor  of  maintaining  it.  This  is  the  natural  arrangement  of 
forces  when  the  objects  of  the  rebellion  are  definitely  made  known.  In  this 
conflict  between  the  democratic  and  anti-democratic  forces  of  the  nation, 
nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  national  cause  than  that  the  issue  should  be 
definitely  understood.  Give  to  the  people  the  real  issue  as  it  is,  and  they 
will  make  the  result  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Annexed  to  this  note,  I  send  a  copy  of  the  New  ^ork  Senate  resolutions. 
I  do  so  for  the  reason  that  they  may  be  incorporated  with  the  expressions  of 
patriotic  sentiment  now  flowing  in  upon  your  committee  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  was  a  happy  omen  for  the  success  of  our  cause,  when  the 
Senate  of  this  state  flung  away  its  partyism,  and  invited  our  people  to  come 
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and  stand  side  by  side  on  the  ground  of  patriotism  alone.  Most  wisely  are  the 
people  responding  to  that  generous  and  praiseworthy  invitation.  The  day  that 
these  resolutions  passed  the  senate  will  be  remembered  as  a  day  that  afforded 
the  harbinger  of  assured  strength  that  was  to  grow  out  of  a  consolidated  deter- 
mination of  our  people  to  stand  in  unity  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 
With  appreciative  regard  and  sympathy  in  all  your  efficient  efforts, 
I  am  most  cordially  and  truly  yours,  &c. 

LOKENZO  SHERWOOD. 
To  the  Council  and  Committee  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  New  York. 


NEW   YORK   SENATE   RESOLUTIONS. 
Passed  February  13,   1863. 

[Referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Lorenzo  Sherwood.] 

Whereas^  The  political  influences  now  controlling  the  rebellion  have  defined 
their  motives  and  positions  by  announcing  that  "  Slavery  and  Democracy  are 
incompatible,"  and  that  they  are  "  irreconcilable  antagonisms  ;"  and, 

Whereas,  also,  It  now  plainly  appears  that  the  slaveholders*  rebellion  origi- 
nated in  a  conspiracy  against  the  principles  of  free  government  as  well  as 
against  the  national  unity ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  legislature,  that  it  has  become  a  question  for 
the  American  people,  as  well  as  for  the  advocates  of  liberal  government  every- 
where, whether  slavery  shall  perish,  or  the  principles  of  free  government  be 
overthrown  and  prostrated. 

Resolved,  That  free  government  in  the  South  had  nearly  ceased  to  exist  pre- 
vious to  the  inauguration  of  open  rebellion  ;  that  in  the  execrable  preparation 
for  open  rebellion,  cinl  liberty  had  been  stricken  down  and  public  opinion 
had  become  the  result  of  regulation  by  mobs ;  that  the  management  of  the  in- 
cidents of  that  rebellion  has  been  a  mere  continuation  of  an  execrable  system  of 
coercion,  inaugurated  by  slaveholding  traitors  who  had  long  plotted  the  over- 
throw of  free  government  in  the  South. 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  CTnited  States  guarantees  to  the  people 
of  all  the  states  free  republican  government ;  that  this  is  the  absorbing  feature 
of  our  whole  political  system  and  the  highest  behest  of  our  fundamental  law ; 
that  there  is  no  reserved  power  by  the  states  or  incident  of  state  sovereignty 
that  has  or  can  have  acknowledged  existence  in  opposition  to  this  fundamen- 
tal guaranty;  that  in  maintaining  this  guaranty  of  free  government  against  all 
antagonisms,  we  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  was,  as  it  is^  and  as  it  should 
be. 

Resolved,  That  the  despicable  sympathy  expressed  by  political  circles  in 
Europe  in  favor  of  the  overthrow  of  democratic  government  in  the  United 
States,  is  precisely  what  the  American  people  had  a  right  to  expect;  that  the 
expression  of  sympathy  by  the  masses  of  Europe,  in  favor  of  maintaining  our 
free  government  against  the  acknowledged  antagonism  of  slavery,  is  also  what 
we  had  a  right  to  expect;  but  that  any  portion  of  our  free  countrymen  of  the 
North  should  have  joined  the  coalition  between  traitors  and  European  despot- 
ism to  overthrow  the  national  unity;  is  what  no  patriot  in  our  country  had  any 
right  to  expect. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  allegiance  to  all  party,  ex- 
cepting that  great  party  of  American  freemen  who  are  determined  to  stand  by  the 
question  of  national  unity  and  free  government;  to  this  great  party  we  cor- 
dially tender  the  hand  of  fellowship  and  unity.  We  call  upon  the  people  of 
this  great  state  to  stand  by  this  cause  with  one  accord,  and  to  maintain  it  with 
all  their  might,  and  power,  and  means,  and  credit,  and  to  exhibit  no  hesitation 
or  faltering  until  this  cause  is  made  triumphant. 
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Resolved,  further^  That  we  call  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  loyal  states  of 
this  Union,  upon  Congress,  and  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
invite  them,  clearly  and  distinctly,  to  present  to  their  countrymen.  North  and 
South,  the  great  issue  between  free  government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  an- 
tagonism of  slavery  set  up  by  the  conspirators  against  free  government  on 
the  other ;  that  we  not  only  believe,  but  know  with  moral  certainty,  that  when 
this  question  is  well  and  definitely  understood  by  the  masses,  it  will  bring  into 
political  affiliation  and  unity  the  free  labor  force  of  the  whole  Union. 

Resolvedy  That  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  New  York,  we  send  the 
tender  regards  of  our  whole  people  to  the  brave  men  composing  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  Union  •  that  while  we  cherish  their  names  and  brave  deeds  in  af- 
fectionate remembrance,  we  pledge  to  them  the  firm  and  vigorous  support  of 
our  people  in  every  way  and  form  possible  to  make  such  support  available. 
It  is  theirs,  through  patriotic  bravery,  to  achieve  success  ;  it  is  ours,  as  their 
grateful  countrymen,  to  honor  them  for  it. 


LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  J.  I.  CLARK  HARE,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  April  8, 1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  Reasons  which  I  will  not  detain  you  by  stating,  prevent  me 
from  accepting  the  kind  invitations  of  your  Committee,  received  to-day,  to 
address  the  inaugural  mass  meeting  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  to  be  held 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting,  called  to 
commemorate  the  great  event  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  by  Divine 
Providence  to  teach  the  American  people  how  to  meet  and  bear  disaster,  and 
convert  defeat  into  the  occasion  of  victory. 

Present  or  absent,  the  heart  of  every  lover  of  his  country  will  be  with  .you, 
and  remain  firm  in  the  belief  that  we  shall,  through  your  efforts,  and  those  of 
true  patriots  everywhere  throughout  the  land,  succeed  in  vindicating  our 
honor,  and  existence  as  a  nation,  by  the  suppression  alike  of  our  open  foes  and 
of  the  secret  enemies  who  seek  to  mislead  us  under  the  guise  of  friendship. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq  ,  J.  I.  CLARK  HARE. 

Sec^T/  Loyal  National  League. 

LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  JAMES  WADSWORTH. 

58  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  April  10,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  Inadvertence,  amid  the  hourly  pressure  of  important  business, 
has  alone  prevented  my  earlier  reply  to  the  very  courteous  invitation  of  your- 
self, as  well  as  of  your  Committee,  to  address  our  fellow-citizens  on  tbe  occa- 
sion of  the  mass  meeting  of  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  heart,  and  soul, 
and  person,  and  speak  if  I  can. 

I  am  not  well,  but,  believing  that  the  sword  was  given  to  man  that  none 
mght  be  slaves,  save  those  who  lack  the  courage  or  the  skill  to  use  it,  and  that 
in  this  time  of  armed  rebellion  the  only  proper  peacemakers  of  the  hour  are 
the  loaded  cannon  and  the  lighted  torch  in  the  hands  of  a  Union-loving  sol- 
diery, you  may  always  count  on  my  voice  and  arm  being  lifted  wherever  in 
the  judgment  of  my  fellows  it  can  advance  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  the  wants  of  the  Republic. 

With  my  kind  regards  to  your  coadjutors  of  the  Committee, 

I  am,  truly  yours, 
John  Austin  Stevens,  Esq.,  J.  WADSWORTH. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements. 
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LETTER  OF  HON.  MURRAY  HOFFMAN. 

New  York,  March  31,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  'greatly  regret  my  inability  to  address  the  meeting  of  the 
Loyal  National  League,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation  with  which  I  have 
been  honored. 

No  one  has  a  deeper  sense  of  the  unsurpassed  guilt  of  this  rebellion ;  of  the 
humiliation  and  ruin  which  will  attend  its  success  ;  and  of  the  gratitude  due 
from  every  friend  of  freedom  and  civilization  to  those  who  are  struggling  to 
suppress  it.     May  their  efforts  speedily  find  an  end  in  their  perfect  triumph ! 

YourS;  very  respectfully, 

M  [JRRAY  HOFFMAN. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Sfc. 


LETTER  OF  HON.  JAMES  W.  WHITE. 

New  York,  341  Fifth  Avenue,  } 
April  11,  1863.  3 

Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  comply  with  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Loyal  National  League,  to  address  the  mass  meeting  to  be  held 
to-day  on  Union  Square.  Sickness  and  death  in  my  family  detain  me  from 
the  meeting;  but  1  am  with  it  heartily  in  its  spirit  and  purpose. 
.  No  one  was  more  scrupulously  solicitous  than  I  always  was,  to  avoid  every 
interference  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  slaveholding  states  :  but  when 
those  states  wantonly  and  wickedly  rose  up  to  destroy  our  national  integrity, 
power,  and  glory,  for  the  sake  of  that  human  slavery  that  was  our  scandal  and 
reproach  before  Christendom,  1  promptly  sympathized  with  all  those  whose 
hearts  beat  quickest  and  strongest,  and  who  looked  to  the  most  energetic, 
radical,  and  permanent  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  republic,  whole  and  intact,  in  its  majesty  and  right,  terri- 
torial and  political. 

I  have  felt  deeply,  that  the  preservation  of  our  republican  idea  (which  must 
perish  if  the  rebellion  can  be  successful)  was  worth  more  to  the  human  race 
than  all  the  lives  and  all  the  material  wealth  embraced  at  any  one  point  of 
time  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  desire  to 
survive  the  fall  and  ruin  of  my  country  and  her  free  Republican  institutions. 
If  but  the  mere  germ  of  that  Republicanism  can  be  preserved,  to  grow  and 
fructify,  and  expand  in  the  future,  in  all  its  mild  and  genial  beneficence,  I 
have  always  felt,  and  still  feel,  that  it  would  be  cheaply  purchased  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  all  that  we  have  to  offer  of  life  and  property.  That  these  sentiments 
animate  the  great  body  of  our  people,  cannot  be  doubted.  Your  meeting  to 
day  will,  I  hope,  furnish  fresh  evidence  of  that  truth.  The  past  two  jqhys  are 
replete  with  it ;  and  if  ever  we  should  feel  proud  of  the  title  of  American 
Citizens,  it  should  be  in  view  of  those  two  years  just  past,  during  which  our 
people  en  masse  have  so  often  shown  themselves  ready  to  come  forth  and  suf- 
fer and  die  for  the  glory  of  the  nation,  and  the  maintenance,  under  God,  of  the 
great  living  principle  of  justice  and  human  freedom  which  he  has  confided  to 
us  to  cherish  and  defend. 

There  are  many  suggestions — practical  ones — that  I  would  desire  to  urge,  but 
I  have  not  the  time,  I  will  only  say  that  whatever  may  be  the  reverses  that  we 
shall  meet  with,  whatever  may  be  the  delays  or  the  treacheries  that  shall  em- 
barrass or  obstruct  us,  we  must  be  inexorable  in  the  determination  that  we 
shall  never  cease  our  efforts ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  continually  increase 
and  multiply  them  until  the  national  authority  is  restored  to  every  inch  of  ter- 
ritory that  at  any  time  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States. 
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Acting  in  this  spirit,  and  holding  every  offi-cer  and  public  servant,  civil  and 
military,  from  the  highest  to  the  lovrest,  strictly  accountable  for  the  uses  to 
which  he  may  apply,  or  neglect  to  apply,  the  resources  of  the  nation  committed 
to  him,  it  will  be  speedily  seen  that  the  rebellious  power  that  is  arrayed  against 
us,  even  though  succored  by  any  amount  of  foreign  recognition  or  intervention, 
must  yield  and  disappear  before  the  resolute  and  exhaustless  energy  that  we 
shall  thus  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  respect, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  W.  WHITE. 
James  A.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 


LETTER  OF  JAMES  T.  BRADY,  ESQ. 

New  York,  April  11,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir  :  My  throat  and  voice  are  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  be 
out  of  my  power  to  speak  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  this  afternoon. 

I  need  not  say  how  anxious  I  am  to  assist  in  every  honorable  movement  de- 
signed to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  action 
in  preserving  the  Constitution  and  Union,  and  securing  the  perpetuity  of  our 
republic. 

The  attachments  and  obligations  of  party  will  be  considered  by  our  people 
in  contests  of  a  party  character,  but  should  be  entirely  laid  aside  in  the  single 
effort  to  save  the  nation^s  life  from  the  deadly  blows  aimed  against  it  by  trai- 
tors. When  we  have  secured  the  physical  and  moral  triumph,  sure  to  come, 
sooner  or  later,  we  will  punish  infractions  of  the  Constitution  through  the  bal- 
lot-boxes and  courts  of  justice. 

But  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war,  to  prevent  twenty  millions  of  the 
North  disgracefully  saccumbing  to  eight  millions  at  the  South,  we  will,  1  hope, 
give  the  administration  a  hearty  and  unwavering  support. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

JAMES  T.  BRADY. 

Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr. 


LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  HENRY  WINTER  DAVIS,  OF  MARYLAND. 

Baltimore,  April  10,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  postponed  my  reply  till  this  time,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
I  might  be  able  to  accept  your  polite  invitation.  To  my  great  disappointment, 
I  am  at  the  last  moment  compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  participating  in 
your  loyal  demonstration. 

No  one  watched  with  more  anxiety  than  I  did,  the  treacherous  attempt  of 
the  enemies  of  the  government  to  paralyze  it  by  getting  possession  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  state  governments.  No  one  rejoices  more 
than  I  do  over  the  failure  of  that  conspiracy,  so  nearly  successful,  and  which, 
if  successful,  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  United  States  government,  or 
plunged  the  loyal  states  into  the  horrors  of  a  revolution.  I  am  thankful  that 
the  danger  is  passed ;  that  the  people  are  now  awake  to  the  plot  against  their 
liberties  which  they  were  so  near  consummating  under  the  guidance  of  faith- 
less and  ambitious  leaders ;  and  that  the  rushing  current  of  popular  reaction 
has  driven  not  a  few  to  disavow  their  designs,  apologize  for  their  blindness,  and 
openly  to  execrate  the  purposes  of  those  with  whom  they  acted. 

Henceforth  the  people  will  know  that  the  enemies  of  the  government  are 
those  who  fail  to   support  all  its  vigorous  measures;  that  the  cry  for  peace  is 
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treachery  ]  that  sympathy  for  southern  brethren  is  hostility  to  our  loyal  brethren ; 
and  that  all  who  are  not  with  us  are  traitors  to  be  watched,  and  not  patriots 
to  be  trusted. 

The  nation  now  knows  that  the  result  of  the  war  is  a  question  of  endurance, 
of  resources,  of  tenacity  of  purpose,  of  patience;  and  that  question  can  be  solved 
but  in  one  way. 

Let  us  remember  the  great  quality  of  the  Koman  people — unfaltering  firm- 
ness in  disaster.  With  their  example  before  our  eyes,  if  we  resolve  never  to 
make  peace  till  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  victory,  we  shall  assuredly  win, 
and  wear  for  generations  the  crown  of  empire. 

Sincerely  your  obedient  servant, 

II.  WINTER. DAVIS. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  Secretary^  fc. 


LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  JOHN  K.  PORTER. 

Albany,  April  10, 1863. 

My  dear  Sir :  Until  this  morning,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
inaugural  meeting  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  but  I  am  detained  by  en- 
gagements which  cannot  be  deferred. 

The  occasion  will  be  historical.  It  will  be  associated  with  great  events.  It 
will  infuse  needed  strength  into  the  councils  of  the  government.  It  will  nerve 
with  new  vigor  those  w^ho,  with  calm  and  dauntless  courage,  are  perilling  their 
lives,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  in  the  public  defence.  It  will  dispel  the  illu- 
sion which  has  upheld  a  sinking  rebellion,  that  Northern  party  lines  could  be 
converted  into  lines  of  division  between  treason  and  loyalty. 

Administrations  rise  and  fall  on  questions  of  political  ascendency ;  but  the 
fiat  of  the  popular  will,  which  is  the  strength  and  the  law  of  a  republic,  is,  that 
the  government  shall  stand ;  and  that,  in  the  free  states  of  the  North,  treason 
shall  find  no  party  in  which  it  can  claim  a  home. 

The  Loyal  National  League  will  proclaim  to-morrow  the  united  purpose  of 
a  free  people  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  This  announcement 
will  be  appropriately  made  from  the  democratic  city  of  New  York,  in  which 
George  Washington  took  his  inauguration  oath  to  "  preserve,'protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States" — the  city  in  which  a  high  public  func- 
tionary of  the  nation,  now  building  and  equipping  pirate  ships  to  burn  and  sink 
unarmed  American  merCyhantmen,  recently  received  private  proposals  from 
Northern  traitors  for  a  league  between  them  and  England,  to  make  common 
cause  in  subverting  the  ^'  Constitution  as  it  is,"  and  dismembering  '^  the  Union 
as  it  was.^' 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  K.  PORTER. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Secretary,  ^c. 


LETTER  OF  HON  J.  G.  POTTS,  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton,  April  6,|1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  the  receipt  of  your  kind  favor  of  the  3d,  and  would  gladly 
accept  the  invitation  extended  to  me  but  for  engagements  which  I  cannot  well 
dispense  with. 

In  your  contemplated  gathering  of  loyal  men  my  heart  will  be  with  you ; 
and,  depend  upon  it,  so  will  the  heart  of  New  Jersey,'  notwithstanding 
the  bastard  peace  resolutions  of  her  late  mis-representatives.      The  people  of 
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this  state  will  never  be  outdone  in  devotion  to  the  Union  vi/^hile  Princeton, 
and  Monmouth,  and  Trenton,  lie  within  her  borders. 

With  great  respect,  very  truly, 
John  Austin  Stevens,  Esq.  J.  G.  POTTS. 

LETTER  OF  HON.  H.  M.  RICE,  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  the  11th  instant.  The  present  war  may 
last  as  long  as  slavery  is  a  recognized  American  Institution,  or  until  it  shall 
be  so  modified,  as  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  with 
a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction.  Slavery  is  the  cause  of  the  continued  strife  : 
•  the  cause  must  be  removed,  or  the  disease  will  extend  to  every  extreme  of  the 
Union,  and  in  the  end  prove  its  ruin.  A  long  war  is  better  than  a  short  peace 
— better  for  both  sections— and  yet,  the  sooner  it  is  closed,  the  more  quickly 
will  the  anvil,  the  plow,  and  the  loom,  respond  to  the  happy  songs  of  the  work- 
men throughout  the  entire  land.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  united  North.  Our 
forefathers  formed  a  league  for  the  defence  of  liberty — the  South  have  formed 
a  league  in  defence  of  human  slavery.  Are  we  of  the  North  less  brave,  less 
patriotic  than  our  forefathers  ? 

Why  can  we  not  lay  aside  party,  petty  fault-findings,  and  unite  as  one  man, 
until  the  honor  of  our  country,  liberty,  and  the  names  of  our  fathers,  shall 
have  been  vindicated  ?  The  South  were  traitors  to  the  Constitution,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Democratic  Party,  and  now  persistently  insult  those  who,  for 
years,  fought  solely  in  their  defence.  Yet  they  find  in  the  North  democratic 
sympathizers!  Who  can  forget  how  they  left  us— cowardly  left  us — without 
any  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  past,  or  hope  of  a  future  reunion  ?  Prior  to 
their  saying  good-by,  they  were  informed  that  the  democracy  of  the  North 
were  not  discouraged;  but  if  they  would  remain,  that  the  fight  should  be  re- 
newed with  increased  vigor.  They  could  well  smile  at  this  simple  yet  generous 
proposition,  for  their  own  full,  fafc  ranks  showed  that  they  had  not  suffered  ;  but 
the  careworn,  thinned  Northern  wing  told  but  too  well  who  had  met  the  shock 
of  our  political  foes.  And  yet  democrats  can  be  fomid,  doling  out  their  sick- 
ening sympathy  for  the  success"  of  their  unholy  cause.  Those  of  the  South 
have  frequently  said  that  they  will  listen  to  no  compromise,  short  of  a  reco  gni- 
tion  of  their  independence;  this  being  true,  a  peace  democrat  is  a  disunionist,  for 
the  South  will  have  no  peace  short  of  disunion,  unless  compelled  by  force  of  arms 
to  abandon  her  present  position. 

Those  in  power  have  erred,  will  again  err  :  but  because  a  pilot  occasionally 
misses  the  points  of  the  compass,  shall  we  scuttle  the  ship  ? 

The  administration  may  not  confer  any  civil  appointments  upon  democrats  ; 
what  then  ?  It  gives  the  democracy  the  greater  opportunity  for  showing  its 
patriotism — its  love  of  country — of  liberty.  Ever  since  the  republican  party 
came  into  existence,  it  has,  until  recently  stood  patiently  out  in  the  cold^  even 
beyond  the  crumb  boundary,  while  the  democratic  party  for  years  waxed  fat 
upon  the  good  of  the  land.  Now  that  the  tables  have  been  partially  turned, 
can  we  not  show  a  little  patient  modesty  until  we  shall  again  be  triumphant  ? 

End  the  rebellion — make  war  upon  the  western  mountains,  cause  them  to 
throw  out  their  untold  and  countless  millions  of  hidden  treasures — open  up  to 
seed  the  great  prairies  of  the  West — develop  the  manufacturing  wealth  of  the 
country — spot  every  sea  with  American  sails  as  thick  as  snow-flakes — Civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity  will  do  the  rest,  even  to  the  making  of  a  proper  disposition 
of  the  African. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  M.  RICE. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary  of  the  Union  League  Association, 
New  York  City. 
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LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  THOS.  CARNEY,  OF  KANSAS. 

AsTOR  House,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the 
8th  inst.,  invitmg  me  to  address  my  fellow-citizens  of  New  York,  at  the  great 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  at  Union  Square  on  the  11th  inst. — the  anniversary  of 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter.  I  regret  that  my  Official  duties  will  not  permit 
me  to  be  present  upon  that  occasion. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  to  know  that  the  young  state  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  her  elder  sisters  in  devotion  to 
the  Union,  and  in  her  contributions  to  the  noble  work  of  perpetuating  it  un- 
impaired. Kansas  has  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  has  come  forth 
purified  and  ennobled.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  while  we  were  poor  in  purse 
we  were  strong  in  the  earnest  determination  of  our  people,  and  in  the  ready 
and  unyielding  courage  of  our  soldiery.  Unappalled  by  the  spectre  of  con- 
scription, we  have  furnished  more  than  double  our  quota  of  troops  under  all  the 
calls  of  the  President,  and  are  still  ready,  should  occasion  demand,  to  make 
renewed  sacrifices  for  the  holy  purpose  of  subduing  rebellion  and  re-establish- 
ing the  government  upon  an  enduring  basis. 

And  with  becoming  modesty  I  claim  that  the  services  which  Kansas  troops 
have  rendered  to  the  country  in  this  time  of  her  trial,  entitle  them  to  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  every  loyal  citizen.  They  have  shed  their  blood  on  more 
than  twenty  battle-fields,  and  have  met  and  beaten  their  enemy  in  more  than 
half  a  dozen  states. 

But  where  all  have  done  so  nobly  it  may  seem  invidious  to  particularize. 
The  sentiment  of  the  loyal  North  is  undivided  as  to  the  necessity  of  putting 
down  this  wicked  rebellion,  and  the  determination  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
speedily  and  efiectually.  The  elements  which  compose  the  Loyal  National 
League  well  illustrate  the  fact  that  no  differences  of  political  opinion  will  be 
allowed  to  retard  the  great  work,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  which  de- 
pends the  existence,  prosperity,  and  perpetuity  of  the  government. 

I  do  not  allow  myself  to  doubt  the  result.  The  hour  of  final  triumph  may 
not  be  as  near  at  hand  as  we  now  anticipate;  still  further  reverses  may  attend 
our  arms.  But  I  confidently  believe  that,  as  well  through  disaster  as  through 
victory,  the  great  North  will  push  steadily  onward  to  the  eventual  destruction 
of  rebellion,  and  the  restored  unity  of  all  the  state's. 

Two  years  ago  the  rebels  inaugurated  this  gigantic  conflict  by  the  attack 
upon,  and  subsequent  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter.  To-day  that  stronghold  and 
the  city  which  it  guards  are  invested  by  a  powerful  and  well-appointed  fleet 
and  army.  God  grant  that  before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  Sum- 
ter passes,  we  may  receive  intelligence  that  it  is  again  under  the  control  of  the 
federal  government,  and  that  Charleston  has  received  the  merited  punishment 
of  its  long-nursed  and  virulent  treason. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  invitation,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  the 
highest  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant. 

THOS.  CARNEY. 

Jno.  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Chairman,  j-c. 
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LETTER  FEOM  THE  HON.  JAS.  Y.  SMITH,  OP  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence,  April  8, 1863. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  of  4th  inst.,  inviting  me 
to  address  the  mass  meeting  called  for  the  11th  inst.,  on  Union  Square,  to 
inaugurate  the  Loyal  National  League. 

I  regret  that  my  engagements  will  prevent  my  participating  with  our 
brothers  on  an  occasion  of  such  deep  national  interest  and  the  aniversary  of  an 
event  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  government.  May  the  in- 
terest of  the  meeting  be  intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  our  flag  again 
waves  over  Sumter,  and  that  Charleston  is  now  in  possession  of  lo^^al  men. 

I  trust  the  response  of  Connecticut  to  the  greeting  of  our  Loyal  League  may 
be  continued  from  state  to  state  until  but  one  sentiment  shall  prevail  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — unity  and  fraternity. 

For  the  interest  expressed  so  cordially  in  our  success  in  Rhode  Island,  accept 
my  thanks. 

Very  truly  yours, 

JAMES  Y.  SMITH. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Committee,  Sfc. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  R.  H.  DANA,  JR. 

Boston,  April  8, 1863. 

My  dear  Sir  :  A  loyal  man  must  give  a  good  reason  for  not  attending  the 
mass  meeting  of  the  Loyal  National  League  next  Saturday,  at  which  you  have 
honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  speak. 

I  trust  mine  will  be  considered  sufficient.  I  am  officially  engaged  in  the 
trial  of  an  American  citizen  for  being  engaged  in  fitting  out,  from  a  New  Eng- 
land port,  a  slaver. 

Every  slave-trader  is  an  enemy  of  the  cause  which  the  Loyal  League  is  or- 
ganized to  maintain. 

His  instincts  and  interests  lead  him  to  sympathize  with  an  empire  whose  cor- 
ner-stone is  slavery.  He  is  willing  that  that  power  shall  rule  the  whole  re- 
public ;  and,  if  that  cannot  be,  he  is  willing  to  give  them  half  of  it  for  their  em- 
pire.    It  is  such  purposes  we  must  contend  against. 

Believe  me. 

With  great  sympathy^ 
Yours  truly, 

R.  H.  DANA,  Jr. 
John  Austin  Stevens^  Jr.,  Esq. 


LETTER  OF  DR.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Boston,  April  4th,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am,  as  all  of  us  are,  heart  and  soul  with  you  in  the  great  na- 
tional movement,  which  will  carry  with  it  every  true  voice  and  arm  of  the 
loyal  North,  and  many  a  true  heart,  throbbing  for  the  hour  of  delivery,  in  the 
grasp  of  Southern  traitors  and  tyrants.     All  success  to  the  meeting  in  your  spa- 
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cious  park,  none  too  ample  for  the  multitudes  who  will  throng  its  gates,  a  pal- 
ace as  it  stands,  with  heaven  for  its  roof.  May  spring  carpet  its  floor  with  soft- 
est green,  and  tint  its  ceiling  with  purest  blue,  for  this  auspicious  festival ! 

Union  Square,  sprinkled  from  the  font  of  patriotism  when  it  received  its 
name,  is  to  be  rebaptized  by  immersion  in  the  same  sacred  waters.  In  their 
depths  let  us  bury  all  that  can  divide  the  true  lovers  of  a  common  country,  so 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  shall  ever  separate  them  from  each  other.  Henceforth  let 
us  call  all  men  brothers  save  those  who  have  sold  their  birthright  for  wealth 
or  power,  and  those  who  lack  manhood  to  defend  their  nation  against  the  bayo- 
net thrust  at  her  bosom  and  the  stroke  of  the  poison-fang  at  her  heel. 

Like  many  others  Avho  would  gladly  be  with  you,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
forego  that  high  privilege.  But  the  shouts  in  Union  Square  will  be  heard  on 
Boston  Common ;  the  old  grasshopper  on  Faneuil  Hall  will  wheel  round  to 
the  southwest  to  listen  for  them;  our  narrow  streets  will  not  have  room 
enough  for  their  echoes  ]  Massachusetts  will  ring  with  them ;  Rhode  Island, 
the  Lilliputian  bride  of  Liberty,  resplendent  in  the  white  robe,  and  the  proud 
jewels  of  her  fresh  espousals,  will  stand  on  tiptoe  to  catch  the  sound ;  New 
England  will  thrill  through  and  through  with  it,  the  wide  North  will  be  all  alive 
with  it ;  and  the  west  wind  will  carry  it  over  the  prairies,  over  the  sierras,  to 
the  far  shore  fringed  with  the  gold  of  sunset. 

With  many  regrets  that  I  cannot  add  my  voice  to  the  voices  of  the  thousands 
that  will  swell  the  great  shout  for  Union,  which  means  national  salvation,  and 
glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality, 

I  am  yours,  very  truly, 

O.  W.  HOLMES. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq., 

For  Committee  of  Loyal  National  League. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  CHAS.  ELIOT  NORTON,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  7th  April,  1863. 

Sir  :  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  an  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  loyal  National  League  in  New  York,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Eort  Sumter.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  it,  for  it  would  af- 
ford me  the  heartiest  pleasure  to  take  part  in  a  mass  meeting  certain  to  have 
such  wide  influence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  declare  that  "  the  unity  of  this 
nation  shall  not  be  impaired,  either  in  principle  or  territorial  boundary.-'^ 

For  the  love  of  the  Union,  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  North,  is  no 
blind  passion  ;  nor  is  it  a  sentimental  affection  for  an  .  ideal  Union  as  it  was. 
It  springs  from  no  lust  of  dominion  or  pride  in  territorial  extent,  but  it  is  a 
deep  and  abiding  sense  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  nation  must  be  pre- 
served, in  order  to  maintain  free  institutions.  It  is  the  reverence  for  justice 
and  the  love  of  liberty  which  inspire  the  love  of  the  Union.  In  maintaining 
territorial  unity,  the  people  mean  to  secure  a  more  perfect  unity  of  principle 
throughout  the  nation  than  has  heretofore  existed.  They  mean,  that  supersti- 
tious regard  for  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  influence  and  authority  of  its  spirit.  They  mean,  that  is,  "  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  to  establish  justice,  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,^*  for  all  men  North  and  South. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  ELIOT  NORTON. 

James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Sec*y  of  the  Loyal  National  League^  N.  Y. 
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LETTER  OF  WM.  CUKTIS  NOYES,  ESQ. 

New  York,  April  io,  1863. 

My  dear  Sir  :  My  absence  at  Albany,  attending  the  Court  of  Appeals,  has 
prevented  an  answer  to  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  to 
address  the  mass  meeting  to  be  held  to-morrow  at  Union  Square.  I  cordially 
approve  of  the  movement,  and  sympathize  fully  in  its  object ;  but  a  severe  cold 
under  which  I  am  now  suffering  will  prevent  my  speaking  in  the  open  air,  and  I 
must  therefore  decline  the  opportunity,  which  I  would  otherwise  gladjy  embrace, 
of  again  bearing  my  public  testimony  to  the  wickedness  of  the  war  into  which 
the  country  has  been  plunged  by  the  "  slave  oligarchy'^ — to  the  necessity  of 
prosecuting  it  to  a  successful  peace  with  all  the  men  and  treasure  of  the  North — 
and  to  our  fixed  determination  never  to  end  it  until  the  Union  is  restored,  the 
integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  preserved,  and  our  national  flag 
everywhere  respected  and  honored. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

WM.  CURTIS  NOYES. 
J.  A.  Roosevelt, 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 


LETTER  OF  JAMES  A.  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

DoBBs'  Ferry,  April  10, 1863. 

To  the  Loyal  National  League  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  very  flattering  invitation  to  address  a  mass 
meeting  at  Union  Square,  on  the  11th  instant,  I  must  express  my  regret  that  I  am 
admonished  by  my  advanced  age  not  to  attempt  to  address  our  fellow-citizens  of 
New  York  on  that  occasion  in  the  open  air,  and  particularly  that  I  shall  thus  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  uniting  with  the  loyal  and  patriotic  men  who  will 
be  assembled  there,  in  the  renewal,  in  the  most  solemn  and  public  manner,  of  my 
pledge  of  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States — to  an 
unwavering  support  of  its  efforts  to  suppress  this  wicked  rebellion — and  that  I 
will  spare  no  endeavor  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  national  unity,  in  principle 
and  territorial  boundary.  I,  however,  avail  myself  of  your  invitation  to  ex- 
press my  views  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  condition  of  our  country. 

I  have  never  faltered  in  my  confidence  that  the  people  of  the  loyal  states, 
worthy  of  their  free  institutions  and  of  their  glorious  country,  would  sacrifice 
all  party  feelings  and  prejudices,  and  would  devote  their  property  and 
lives,  if  required,  to  preserve  the  national  life.  At  the  same  time,  the  painful 
admission  must  be  made,  that  there  are  many  men  in  our  midst,  of  education, 
and  who  hold  high  official  positions,  who  are  so  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of 
duty  to  their  country,  that  they  are  imperilling  its  highest  interest  to  gratify 
their  party  feelings  and  lust  of  power ;  there  are  again  others,  who,  without 
being  disloyal,  are  so  ignorant  of  their  duties  as  citizens,  or  so  much  deceived 
by  false  and  wicked  teachers,  as  to  be  recreant  citizens.  To  this  last  class  I 
particularly  address  these  remarks — the  former  must  be  left  to  that  condemna- 
tion by  the  people,  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  overtake  and  crush  them;  they 
are  a  desperate  faction,  by  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Madison,  "  I  under- 
stand to  be  a  number  of  citizens  who  are  united  by  some  common  impulse  of 
passion  or  interest  adverse  to  the  permanent  and  aggregate  interests  of  the 
community.^'  The  history  of  our  country  in  regard  to  all  men  and  parties 
who  endeavor  to  embarrass  the  government,  when  the  country  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  war,  is  most  emphatic.  '*  Experience  is  the  oracle  of  truth  :  and  when 
its  responses  are  unequivocal,  they  ought  to  be  conclusive  and  sacred.^'  Their 
fate  will  be  a  stern  lesson  for  future  generations. 
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I  proceed  to  endeavor  to  awaken  the  ignorant  or  deluded  class,  to  a  sense  of 
their  publit)  duties,  by  presenting  to  them  the  following  views  : 

The  fundamental  condition  of  every  free  political  association,  call  it  a  state 
or  nation,  is,  that  every  member  thereof,  is  bound  to  give  his  property,  and  his 
life,  if  necessary,  to  protect  and  defend  the  association,  and  at  ail  times  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  true  interests  thereof.  This  is  an  axiomatic 
truth,  which  cannot  be  denied. 

A  correlative  obligation  is,  that  the  state  or  nation  is  bound  to  protect  every 
member  of  the  association,  in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

A  necessary  result  from  this  fundamental  condition  is,  that  every  member  of 
the  association,  state,  or  nation,  pledges  his  faith  and  honor  to  every  other  mem- 
ber, that  in  good  faith  he  will,  when  called  to  do  so,  give  his  property  and 
hazard  his  life  to  defend  and  protect  the  association,  state,  or  nation,  of  which 
he  is  a  member  or  citizen. 

This  last  pledge  is  the  great  Bond  of  Union  :  it  results  necessarily  from  the 
fundamental  condition ;  and  proceeds  from  each  individual  to  every  other  as  a 
condition  of  their  being  members  of  the  association  or  citizens  of  the  state  or 
nation.  This  is  the  foundation  of  Loyalty,  which  belongs  to  all  conditions  in 
life,  civil  and  political.  It  requires  all  to  be  ''•  true  to  plighted  faith  and  duty, 
in  business  and  in  their  social  relations  as  well  as  to  the  state.^*  In  free  gov- 
ernments all  are  citizens,  and  all  who  are  true  and  loyal  to  their  obligations 
are  Fellow-citvLQVi.^,  because  they  are  in  fellowship  each  with  the  others,  on 
equal  and  kindly  terma.  "  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of 
darkness.^^     (Eph.  V.) 

The  government  which  may  be  formed  by  the  association,  and  ordained  and 
established  by  the  people,  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  duties  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  or  nation  are  called  into  action  and  directed,  and  its  en- 
ergies controlled.  When  such  government  is  established,  all  the  members  of 
the  association  have  become  citizens  of  a  state  or  nation,  and  owe  it  allegiance. 
Natural  allegiance  arises  from  birth.  Express  allegiance  is  that  obligation 
which  proceeds  from  an  oath  of  allegiance.  Every  citizen  by  adoption  is  thus 
bound  to  obedience  to  the  nation. 

One  of  the  highest  and  most  imperative  duties  of  a  citizen,  is  to  obey  the 
laws.  This  duty  results  as  well  from  his  obligation  of  allegiance  as  from  his 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  each  and  every  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  the  reason 
that  when  the  government  was  formed  and  established  by  the  people,  they 
each  and  all  to  one  and  the  other  agreed  to  obey  its  laws. 

From  these  great  truths  there  results  this  inevitable  consequence  :  When  a 
citizen  of  the  state,  from  selfishness,  from  dissatisfaction,  from  cowardice,  or 
any  other  influences,  avoids  or  refuses  to  perform  his  duty  in  sustaining  his 
government  in  war,  or  denies  the  full  force  of  these  obligations,  he  must  be 
held  to  be  guilty  of  treachery,  not  only  to  the  state,  but  to  every  citizen 
thereof. 

The  truth  of  this  position  will  be  admitted  by  all  but  base  men,  who  are  ca- 
pable of  disloyalty  to  their  associates  in  business,  or  to  their  other  social  re- 
lations. 

From  these  axioms  we  proceed  to  consider  the  actual  condition  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  relation  of  each  and  all  the  citizens  thereto. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  declared,  through  all  its  depart- 
ments, that  we  are  in  a  condition  of  civil  war. 

Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  of  June  8,  1861, 
says :  *^  The  government  insists,  as  all  the  world  might  know,  that  it  must  and 
would,  under  all  circumstances,  insist  on  the  integrity  of  the  Union  as  the  chief 
element  of  nationallife :  since,  after  trials  of  every  form  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation,  it  has  been  rendered  certain  and  apparent  that  this  paramount 
and  vital  object  can  be  saved  only  by  an  acceptance  of  civil  war  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition.     That  condition,  with  all  its  hazards  and  deplorable  evils, 
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has  not  been  declined.  The  acceptance,  however,  is  attended  with  a  strong 
desire  and  a  fixed  purpose  that  the  war  shall  be  as  short  and  accompanied  with 
as  little  suffering  as  possible.^^ 

Vattel  says:  "A  civil  war  breaks  the  bands  of  society  and  government,  or, 
at  least,  suspends  their  force  and  effect;  it  produces  in  the  nation  two  inde- 
pendent parties,  who  consider  each  other  as  enemies.''  #  -x-  ^  «  Xhey  stand, 
therefore,  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  as  two  nations  who  engage  in  a 
contest,  and  being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement,  have  recourse  to  arms.^' 

The  United  States  and  the  people  thereof  are  engaged  in  a  war.  The 
"  Union  Avhich  is  the  chief  element  of  the  national  life  '^  is  at  stake.  The  govern- 
ment^ and  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  are  parties  to  this  war.  They 
have  furnished  money  and  soldiers  to  aid  the  national  government  in  carrying 
on  the  war. 

The  people  of  this  state,  as  well  by  their  allegiance  to  the  national  as  to  the 
state  government,  are  bound  by  all  the  ties  which  are  respected  by  true  men, 
to  support  the  war  at  any  sacrifice  of  property  or  life. 

The  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  established  the  policy  necessary  to  carry  on  this  war,  and  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state  or  nation  are  bound  to  sustain  this  policy,  although  they 
may  not  consider  it  the  wisest,  because  it  is  the  legally  established  policy. 
<'  The  power  to  make  laws  ^^  ^  ^  ^  '^  may  be  defined  to  be  the  power  of 
prescribing  rules  binding  upon  all  persons  or  things  over  which  the  nation  has 
jurisdiction ;  it  acts  compulsorily  upon  all  persons.^^  ^  ^  ^  "A  law  of 
the  land  till  revoked  or  annulled  by  the  competent  authority,  is  binding  not  less 
on  each  branch  or  department  of  the  government  than  on  each  individual  of 
the  society.^'     (Hamilton.) 

From  all  this  it  is  clear,  that  all  those  men,  of  this  or  any  other  state,  who 
refuse  with  head  and  hand  to  support  the  government  of  the  state  or  of 
the  United  States,  in  conquering  that  most  inveterate  and  malignant  enemy, 
are  false  to  each  and  to  all  their  loyal  fellow-citizens — to  the  original  con- 
dition upon  which  the  state  and  nation  were  formed;  are  false  to  both  govern- 
ments, and  being  unworthy  members  should  be  driven  out  of  the  country,  or  if 
not  so,  should  be  shunned  as  moral  traitors. 

Citizens  of  this  state  have  not  the  poor  excuse  of  the  secessionists,  of  being 
bound  by  their  state  allegiance.  Citizens  by  adoption  have  no  allegiance 
whatever  to  any  particular  state.  Their  rights  are  conferred  by  the  United 
States,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  binds  them  to  that  government. 

To  cavil  about  the  wisdom  of  the  established  policy — to  instigate  popular 
hostility  to  the  laws  enacted  in  order  to  raise  money  or  men  to  carry  on  the 
war — are  at  best  unavailing,  and  are,  most  generally,  a  cloak  to  cover  a  base 
sympathy  with  the  designs  of  the  public  enemy.  But,  above  all,  in  abject  de- 
basement must  those  *'  democratic  leaders  ^'  be  held,  who  sought  interviews 
with  Lord  Lyons,  the  representative  of  a  foreign  power,  in  order  to  induce 
''Foreign  mediation  between  the  North  and  the  South.'^ 

The  determined  energy  of  the  enemy  presents  but  one  issue  to  this  war — 
victory  or  death  to  one  party  or  the  other. 

Let  the  men  who  are  now  laboring  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  government — 
to  disorganize  the  army — to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  fill  up  its 
ranks,  and  thus  to  expose  them  to  defeat  by  overwhelming  numbers — prevail 
in  their  evil  designs.  How  long  will  it  be  before  Washington  will  be  taken, 
and  the  wealth  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  reward  the  successful  advance 
of  a  malignant  soldiery  ?  We  rest  in  security  only  as  long  as  we  have  an  army 
competent  to  meet  and  repel  the  enemy. 

The  skill  and  energy  of  government,  sustained  by  the  devotion,  endurance, 
and  bravery  of  the  people  of  the  loyal  states,  must  give  the  victory  to  the  right. 
Of  this  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

But,  after  the  conquest  of  their  armies — the  invasion  of  the  states  in  rebellion 
— what  then  ?  A  dogged  and  obstinate  resistance — not  in  arms,  but  through 
the  power  of  their  state  governments  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States — 
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will  prevail.  The  future  of  our  country  after  the  war  will  call  for  all  the  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  our  government.  A  stern  necessity  may  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  territorial  governments — perhaps  to  continue  during  the  present 
generation. 

It  is  not  within  the  reach  of  hope,  much  less  of  belief,  that  the  aristocracy, 
who  made  this  war,  the  fruit  of  a  conspiracy  existing  for  years,  involving  fraud 
and  perjury,  will  be  capable,  if  even  willing,  to  unite  in  cordial  brotherhood 
with  a  people  whom  they  despise  and  hate,  and  who  have  compelled  them  to 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  conquest. 

As  a  conquered  people,  they  must  receive  the  law  from  the  conqueror. 
What  that  shall  be,  must  be  dictated  by  future  events.  In  closing,  we  add,  that 
"  a  nation  is  never  to  regulate  its  conduct  by  remote  possibilities  or  mere  contin- 
gencies, but  by  SLich  probabilities  as  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  ex- 
isting course  of  things  and  the  usual  course  of  human  nature.^^ 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  A.  HAMILTON. 


FROM  CAPT.  CORNELIUS  CURTIS,  OF  KEY  WEST,  FLORIDA. 

Rooms  Loyal  National  League,  ) 
April,  8,  1863.      J 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  grand  rally  of  Sumter 
fame  on  Saturday  next,  would  be  cheerfully  complied  with,  but  for  the  necessity 
of  my  departure  home,  the  extreme  southern  limits  of  our  habitable  country. 

I  regret  greatly  the  necessity,  for  I  should  then  say  more  than  I  can  now 
write,  though  I  must  inform  you  that  at  Key  West,  on  the  last  of  February,  was 
inaugurated  a  Loyal  League,  of  whose  existence  you  and  the  public  would  have 
been  informed,  but  for  the  suppression  of  a  loyal  paper  by  a  military  command- 
er, whose  sentiments  coincided  with  other  officials,  friends  to  traitors  and  reb- 
els.    Need  I  say  that  slavery  is  the  lump  which  leavens  the  whole  batch  ? 

May  it  forever  be  done  away  with ! 

Very  respectfully,  your  oWt  servant, 

CORNELIUS  CURTIS. 


LETTER^F  HENRY  W.  ROGERS/ ESQ. 

Buffalo,  April  9,  1863. 

Gentlemen  :  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  favor  of  the  4th,  inviting  me 
to  speak  at  the  mass  meeting  called  for  the  11th  inst.,  in  your  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  the  Loyal  National  League. 

I  am  ignorant — and  unpardonably  so,  no  doubt — as  to  the  precise  object  of 
the  League.  But  if,  as  its  title  imports,  it  is  intended  to  subserve  the  interests 
of  loyalty  and  union — if  it  intends,  by  its  efforts,  to  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion in  its  attempts  to  put  down  the  rebellion — to  encourage  our  brave  troops 
now  in  the  field — to  countenance  loyalty  everywhere,  and  to  rebuke  and  igno- 
miniously  punish  treason  wherever  found,  whether  in  the  states  that  have  se- 
ceded or"in  Indiana,  Connecticut,  or  New  York— steering  above  all  mere  party 
politics — it  will  not  only  have  my  sympathy,  but  my  cordial  and  hearty  sup- 
port. 

I  will  not  doubt,  from  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  it, 
that  this  is  its  only  aim  and  purpose ;  and  I  only  regret  that  prior  engage- 
ments must  prevent  my  acceptance  of  your  invitation. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  must  be  a  political  party  during  the  continuance  of 
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this  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  government,  let  it  be  known  as  the  Anti- 
rebellion  Parti/ ;  and  let  all  those  who  cannot  sympathize  with  it  be  known 
and  designated  as  Rebels.  This  will  narrow  controversy  down  to  within  rea- 
sonable (and,  as  I  think,  just)  limits. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully  yours, 

HENRY  W.  ROGERS. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Esq.,  and  others, 

Comrnitteey  S'c. 


LETTER  OF  MR.  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

Amesburyj  5th  4th  Month,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sorry  that,  owing  to  illness,  I  am  compelled  to  avoid  writ- 
ing, except  at  rare  intervals.  The  song  you  ask  for  I  could  not  give  you  in 
season  for  your  occasion. 

Your  example  is  being  followed  all  over  the  country — gathering  up  and  com- 
bining the  hitherto  scattered  and  divided  loyalty  of  the  North.  We  must  sink 
party  (in  the  old  acceptation  of  the  term)  out  of  sight,  and  make  fidelity  to 
"  Liberty  and  Union"  the  only  test. 

It  is  of  small  consequence  who  have  the  offices,  so  that  the  country  is  saved. 

Thanking  you  for  thinking  of  me  in  connection  with  your  meeting,  and  with 
the  heartiest  wishes  for  its  success, 

I  am,  very  truly,  &c., 
JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

John  A.  Stevens,  Esq. 


CONNECTICUT— "TO  THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE.^^ 

The  Loyal  Women's  League  of  Bridgeport,  in  Connecticut,  the  state  where 
loyalty  has  won  its  latest  triumph,  ^'  sends  greeting"  to  the  Loyal  National 
League,  and  pledges  to  it  such  a  co-operation  as  women  may  give  in  this  hour 
of  our  country's  peril. 

In  behalf  of  the  League, 

(Signed)  MRS.  S.  S.  CLAPP,  President, 

MRS.  MATSON  M.  SMITH,  of  Ex.  Com. 
Bridgeport,  April  10,  1863. 


"MASSACHUSETTS"    TO    THE    LOYAL    NATIONAL    LEAGUE, 

NEW  YORK. 

Salem,  April  9,  1863. 
The  Salem  Union  League  sends  greeting  to  the 

"  Loyal  National  League  of  New  York." 

As  Salem  was  the  first  to  carry  the  flag  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  eastern 
continent,  so  in  this  western  world  she  will  be  the  last  to  surrender  it. 
It  must  float  again  over  "  Sumter,"  never  more  to  be  stricken  down. 

In  behalf  of  the  Salem  Union  League, 

GEO.  W.  BRIGGS, 
Jos.  H.  Webb,  Rec.  Sec'y,  N.  Y.  President, 
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LETTER  FKOM  THE  UNION  LEAGUE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROCHESTER. 

Sons  of  Washington,  Union  League  Headquarters,     } 
Barracks  No.  1,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1863.  ^ 

To  the  Loyal  National  League,  New  York  City : 

Brethren  :  We  cheerfully  respond  to  your  invitation  to  send  delegates  to 
your  Great  Loyal  Union  Meeting.  You  may  be  assured  that  Rochester  and 
old  Monroe  will  never  be  found  wanting  in  any  emergency  in  which  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  their  loyalty  and  patriotism.  In  these  respects  we  claim  en- 
tire equality,  at  least,  with  any  county  in  the  Empire  State.  We  look  with 
pride  upon  the  fact,  that,  during  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  rebellion,  we 
flinched  not  from  the  performance  of  our  entire  duty.  We  furnished  an  excess 
of  volunteers  of  more  than  two  hundred  over  and  above  the  required  quota^ 
and  in  this  respect  stand  preeminent  in  the  state.  Our  "  Gallant  Thirteenth^' 
distinguished  itself  in  the  first  battle  of  the  war,  before  Washington  and  Ma- 
nassas, and  its  tattered  flag  has  through  many  a  sanguinary  conflict  nobly 
braved  "  the  battle  and  the  breeze.^'  Under  the  second  call,  we  sent  two  com- 
plete regiments  of  infantry,  several  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  and  sharpshooters,  exceeding  our  quota  by  two  hundred  eflective  men, 
more  than  any  other  county  in  the  state.  Have  we  not  a  right  to  cl^im  that 
"  Old  Monroe  '^  is  loyal  ?  Here  the  present  Secretary  of  State  enunciated  that 
truism  of  political  economy,  that  free  and  slave  systems  cannot  coexist,  except 
with  an  "  irrepressible  conflict,^' — a  proposition  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  in 
the  terrible  contest  we  are  waging  with  the  supporters  of  slavery. 

We  are  proud  of  our  county,  and  a  little  vanity  may  be  excusable. 

Our  Union  League  now  comprises  a  large  number  of  men,  all  true  and  loyal, 
devoted  to  our  country,  ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  in  her  cause,  and  we  are 
rapidly  increasing.  We  tender  you  our  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  grasp 
yours  with  a  hearty  God  bless  you. 

May  we  soon  unite  in  commingling  our  congratulations  over  the  termina- 
tion of  this  cruel  war,  and  the  establishment  of  a  peace  upon  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal freedom. 

In  fraternal  devotion  to  '*  The  Union,  now  and  for  ever,  one  and  insepar- 
able,'^ 

We  are  truly  yours, 

ROCHESTER  UNION  LEAGUE. 

JNO.  C.  CHUMASERO,  President. 
J.  H.  NELLIS,  Recording  Secretary. 

We  hereby  certify,  that  the  following  gentlemen,  members  of  Rochester 
Union  League,  have  been  duly  chosen  as  delegates  by  said  League,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  meeting  of  the  National  Union  League  of  New  York  City,  to 
be  held  in  New  York,  Saturday,  April  11,  1863. 

DELLON  M.  DEWEY, 
GEORGE  W.  PARSONS, 
E.  M.  SMITH, 
C.  D.  TRACEY. 
JAMES  W.  ADAMS. 

JNO.  C.  CHUMASERO, 

Preside^it. 
Rgchester,  April  9, 1863. 
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FROM  THE  UNION  CLUB  OF  BOSTON. 

Boston,  April  9,  1863. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  Club  of  this  city,  I  have  the 
honor  to  receive,  through  you,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  invitation  to  attend  the 
great  mass  meeting  to  be  held,  on  the  llth,  in  Union  Square,  extended  to  the 
Club  by  the  Committee  of  the  Loyal  National  League  of  New  York;  and  I 
hastened  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Club. 

The  Committee  received  it  with  the  most  cordial  respect;  but^  after  mature 
consideration,  directed  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  Union  Club  was  formed  sev- 
eral weeks  before  the  auspicious  occasion  on  which  your  association  was  so 
brilliantly  inaugurated^  for  the  encouragement  and  dissemination  of  patriotic 
sentiment  and  opinion,  and  the  promotion  of  intercourse  of  an  agreeable  char- 
acter among  patriotic  men  of  different  pursuits  in  life,  but  its  membership  was 
restricted  to  such  as  should  be 'specially  invited  to  join  it;  and  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  its  Constitution  is,  that  '^  The  Club  shall  never  be  called  upon  nor 
permitted  to  act  in  its  official  or  associate  capacity  as  a  club,  upon  any  politi- 
cal question  or  subject,^^  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  reluctantly  compelled 
to  decline,  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  your  very  welcome  invitation. 

The  Committee  also  directed  me  to  extend  to  your  Committee  and  to  *the 
Loyal  National  League  of  New  York,  the  assurance  of  their  highest  respect. 

Fully  reciprocating  the  pleasure  you  express  at  this  renewal  of  our  own 
friendly  correspondence, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

CHARLES  W.  STOREY, 

Secretary. 
To  J.  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq., 

for    the  Executive    Committee    of  the 

Loyal  National  League,  Neiv  York. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  DELEGATION  TO  THE  LATE  SUMTER 

MEETING. 

April  11,  1863. 
The  following  gentlemen,  among  whom  will  be  recognized  many  names  well 
known  to  the  country  as  eminent  in  law,  commerce,  and  science,  composed  the  del- 
egation from  the  Loyal  League  of  Philadelphia  to  the  assemblage  of  the  Loyal 
National  League  at  Union  Square,  on  occasion  of  the  Sumter  Anniversary, 
April  11,  1863.  Never  before  in  our  history  has  New  York  been  honored  by 
so  distinguished  a  delegation  from  our  sister  city : 

NAMES     OF    the    DELEGATES. 

Morton  McMichael,  Chairman.  Cadwallader  Biddle, 

Horace  Binney,  Jr.,  John  Hanna, 

W.  H.  Ashurst,  Charles  Cabot, 

George  Whitney,  E.  C.  Markley, 

James  L.  Claghorn,  C.  F.  Norton, 

George  H.  Boker,  E.  Carpenter, 

Hon.  J.  I.  Clark  Hare,  Caleb  H.  Needles, 

W.  E.  Moorhead,  J.  E.  Kingley, 

Charles  Gilpin,  R.  S.  Scott, 

William  H.  Kern,  W.  P.  Jenks, 
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John  Rice, 
John  B.  Kenney, 
Dr.  Wilson  C.  Swann, 
S.  Fisher  Corlies, 
W.  S.  Stewart, 
W.  G.  Moorhead, 
E.  S.  Mawson, 
Loyd  P.  Smith, 
Henry  Saniuel; 
John  A.' Murphy, 

A.  R.  Chamhers, 

B.  H.  Brewster, 
H.  C.  Carey, 
Charles  Gibbons, 
Samuel  J.  Reeves, 
J.  W.  Paul, 

S.  B.  Thomas, 
Stephen  Colwell, 
Hon.  John  P.  Verree^ 
Prank  Oomly, 
J.  G.  Pell, 
H.  Moore; 

B.  H.  Brown, 
George  H.  Crossman, 
L.  A.  Godey, 

Hon.  W.  D.  Kelley, 

C.  Smith, 

E.  W.  Bailey, 
Samuel  E.  Stokes, 
G.  M.  Coates, 
Gibson  Peacock, 
Daniel  Smith,  Jr., 
W.  B.  Hazletine, 
E.  C.  Knight, 
James  H.  Orne, 
P.  J.  Dreer, 
James  Milliken, 
John  W.  Forney, 
0.  Clark, 
C.  A.  Walborn, 
R.  W.  Learning, 


Thomas  Birch, 
H.  M.  Watts, 
J.  E.  Caldwell, 
W.  R.  White, 
B.  H.  Moore, 
E.  Mitchell, 
William  Struthers, 
Jarvis  Slade, 
J.  A.  Barclay, 
Samuel  Slaymaker, 
A.  B.  Grubb, 
Theo.  Adams, 
W.  J.  Wainwright, 
R.  J.  Reed, 
William  H.  Tiers, 
W.  N.  Rowland, 
James  W.  Landell, 

E.  A.  Browning, 
Francis  Wells, 
James  M.  Paul, 
John  W.  Claghorn, 
Henry  Ashhurst, 
Samuel  J.  White, 
Hon.  James  M.  Scovel, 
H.  Dixon, 

Dr.  C.  S.  Wurts, 

Charles  Norris, 

Capt.  Frailey,  U.  S.  N., 

R.  B.  Cab e en. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Torrence, 

S.  Bradford, 

T.  J.  Megear, 

R.  Carter, 

S.  H.  Haas, 

F.  E.  Emhart, 
George  Erety, 
John  M.  Riley, 
Washington  Keith, 
E.  T.  Chase, 

S.  A.  Caldwell, 
T.  Sweeny. 


NATioi^AL  so:^rGs 

ISSUED  BY  THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE, 

ON  OCCASION  OF  THE  SUMTER  ANNIVERSARY, 
J\.:E>FiXXj  11,  1863. 


Albany,  April  7,  1863. 

Bear  Sir  :  I  received  a  letter  from  John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  Esq.,  on  the 
fourth  instant,  requesting  me,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Loyal  National 
League,  to  furnish  a  song,  to  be  ^ung  at  the  mass  meeting  in  New  York,  on  the 
11th  instant. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  send  the  accompanying  lines,  in  response,  as 
a  humble  tribute  to  the  objects  of  the  League. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

ALFEED  B.  STREET. 
James  A.  Roosevelt,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 


ouK  xjJN'iojsr. 


WRITTEN  FOK  THE  GEEAT  SUMTER  MASS  MEETING  AT  UNION  SQUARE,  APRIL  11, 
1863,  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 


BY  ALFRED  B.  STREET. 


Air — Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Our  Union,  the  gift  of  om'  fathers  ! 

In  wrath  roars  the  tempest  above'^; 
The  darker  and  nearer  the  danger, 

The  warmer  and  closer  our  love. 
Though  bleeding,  it  never  shall  perish 

It  bows,  but  not  sinks  to  the  blast  ; 
Foes  rush  on  in  fury  to  rend  it, 

But  we  will  be  true  to  the  last. 

Then  hail  to  our  Union  of  pride  ! 

Stand  guard  'till  the  tempest  is  past  I 
"We  all,  in  defence  of  the  Union, 

Will  rally  and  fight  to  the  last. 
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Our  Union,  ordained  by  Jehovah  ! 

Man  sets  not  the  fiat  aside  ; 
As  well  cleave  asunder  the  vi^elkin, 

As  the  one  mighty  system  divide. 
The  grand  Mississippi  sounds  ever, 

From  pine  down  to  palm,  the  decree  ; 
The  spindle,  the  corn,  and  the  cotton, 

One  psean  shout,  Union,  to  thee  ! 

Then  hail  to  our  Union  of  pride  ! 

Stand  guai^d  till  the  iempest  is  past ! 
We  all,  in  defence  of  the  Union, 

Will  rally  and  fight  to  the  last. 

Our  Union  !  the  lightning  of  battle, 

First  kindled  the  flame  of  its  shrine  ; 
The  blood  and  the  tears  of  our  people, 

Have  made  it  forever  divine. 
In  battle  we  then  will  sustain  it, 

Will  strive  till  the  triumph  is  won  ; 
'Till  the  states  form  the  realm  of  the  Union, 

As  the  sky  forms  the  realm  of  the  sun. 

Then  hail  to  our  Union  of  pride  ! 

Stand  guard  till  the  tempest  is  past ! 
We  all,  in  defence  of  the  Union, 

Will  rally  and  fight  to  the  last. 
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THOSE   SEVENTY  MEN: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  TIMES. 

FOR^THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  MEETING,  ON  THE  SUMTER 
ANNIVERSARY,  1863. 


BY    MBS.    SARAH    H.  *  BRADFORD. 


Where  shall  the  scene  be  laid  ? 
In  some  deep  forest  glade, 
Where  streams  sweet  music  made, 

Sparkling  and  clear ; 
Or  'mid  the  city's  roar, 
Or  on  the  ocean  shore, 
Where  waves  their  fury  pour  ? 

No — no — not  there  ! 

Shall  I  recite  to-day 
Some  famous  olden  lay^^ 
Tale  of  fierce  strife  and  fray . 

Of  other  times  ? 
1^0 — for  another  theme. 
Grander  than  all,  I  deem, 
Fills  e'en  my  nightly  dream, ^ 

Wakens  my  rhymes. 

ITot  Oeta's  mountain  pass, 
That  glorious  burial  place 
Where  fell  Leonidas 

And  his  three  hundred  ; 
Not  that  so  bravely  made 
"  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"^ 
'Gainst  countless  hosts  arrayed, 

At  which  all  wondered  ;j 

Not  where,  'neath  India's  sun, 
Valorous  deeds  were  done, 
Victories  bravely  won 

'Gainst  bristling  barriers — 
Where  'midst  the  battle's  shock, 
Tum  as  the  mountain  rock 
Stood  noble  Havelock 

And  his  brave  warriors  ; — 

But  I've  a  tale  to  tell, 
Of  fighting  long  and  well, 
'Mid  showers  of  shot  and  shell, 

'Mid  cannon's  boom ; 
No  tale  of  olden  time, 
None  from  a  foreign  clime, ' 
But  one  of  deeds  sublime, 

Nearer  our  home  ! 
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Have  you  not  heard  it,  then, 
How  those  brave  seventy  men, 
Shut  up  in  narrow  pen, 

Battled  for  life  ? 
While  'round  on  every  hand 
Thousands  of  foemen  stand, 
Sons  of  one  mother  land, 

In  deadly  strife  ! 

Batteries  right  of  them, 
Batteries  left  of  them, 
Cannon  in  front  of  them. 

Volleyed  and  thundered  ; 
Still  those,  devoted  men 
Toiled  in  each  smoke-filled  den, 
While  e'en  their  foemen  then 

Looked  on  and  wondered. 

Now  all  the  food  is  gone, 
Help  from  the  land  is  none, 
And,  ere  to-morrow's  sun 

Dead  they  must  be! 
Stands  the  lookout  on  high. 
Straining  his  eager  eye, 
Oh  !  he  can  not  descry 

Help  from  the  sea ! 

Night  closes  round  the  place, 
Darkness  comes  on  apace, 
Then  comes  one  cry  for  grace— 

<'  Fire  1 — we're  on  fire  !" 
Still  pours  the  deadly  shot 
Into  the  fated  spot. 
Rise  the  flames  fierce  and  hot, 

Higher  and  higher ! 

Yet  does  their  courage  rise. 
Still  each  his  strong  arm  plies, 
Batthng  with  enemies, 

Battling  with  fire, 
Ready  to  do  or  dare. 
Ready  to  perish  there. 
Watching  the  flames  prepare 

Their  funeral  pyre ! 

Once  did  each  stout  heart  quail, 
Once  every  cheek  turned  pale; 
That  Flag,  which  ne'er  did  fail, 

Totters  at  last! 
But,  ere  to  earth  it  falls, 
One  whom  no  fear  appals, 
Darts  'mid  the  showering  balls] 

Straight  up  the  mast — 
(Deed  that's  been  done  by  few,) 
His  steady  hand  and  true 
Bears  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue, 

Nailincp  it  fast ! 
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From  Moscow,  Napoleon, 
From  Persia,  famed  Zenophon, 
From  Sumter,  brave  Anderson, 

Forced  to  retire ! 
Call  you  it  victory,  then, 
When  those  brave  seventy  men, 
O'erwhelmed  by  thousands  ten, 

Famine  and  fire, 

Marched  to  their  country's  airs  : 
Marched  'neath  the  stripes  and  stan 
Greeted  with  loud  huzzas. 

While  the  drum  beat  ? 
These  did  not  meanly  fly. 
Proudly  their  foes  they  eye — 
Better  than  victory 

Such  a  defeat ! 


Brothers,  the  time  may  come 
When,  'mid  the  cannon's  boom, 
We  to  defend  our  home. 

Must  to  the  fight ! 
Then  let  our  watchword  be. 
Honor  and  bravery, 
Union  and  Liberty, 

God — AND  THE  Right  I 
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SONG 

FOK    THE    LOYAL    NATIONAL    LEAGUE, 

ON  THE  ANNIVEKSARY  OF  THE  ATTACK  ON  FORT  SUMTER, 
APRIL    11th, -^'^  1863. 


BY   GEORGE    II.    BOKER. 


When  our  banner  went  down,  with  its  ancient  renown, 

Betrayed  and  degraded  by  treason, 
Did  they  think,  as  it  fell,  what  a  passion  would  swell 

Our  hearts  when  we  asked  them  the  reason  ? 

Chorus — Oh !  thisn,  rally,  brave  men,  to  the  standard  again, 
The  flag  that  proclaimed  us  a  nation  ; 
We  will  fight,  on  its  part,  while  there's  life  in  a  heart, 
And  then  trust  to  the  next  generation. 

Although  causeless  the  blow  that  at  Sumter  laid  low 

That  flag,  it  was  seed  for  the  morrow ; 
And  a  thousand  flags  flew,  for  the  one  that  fell  true, 
'  As  traitors  have  found  to  their  sorrow. 

Chorus — Oh  !  then,  rally,  brave  men,  to  the  standard  again, 
The  flag  that  proclaims  us  a  nation  ! 
We  will  fight,  on  its  part,  while  there's  life  in  a  heart, 
And  then  trust  to  the  next  generation. 

'Twas  in  flashes  of  flame  it  was  brought  to  a  shame, 

Till  then  unrecorded  in  story  ; 
But  in  flashes  as  bright  it  shall  rise  in  our  sight, 

And  float  over  Sumter  in  glory  ! 

Chorus — Oh !  then,  rally,  brave  men,  to  the  standard  again, 
The  flag  that  proclaims  us  a  nation  ! 
We  will  fight,  on  its  part,  while  there's  life  in  a  heart, 
And  then  trust  to  the  next  generation. 


LOYAL    NATIONAL   LEAGUE. 


DIALOGUE 

HetweeM   an   OId-fa§liioiied   J"aclisoii  I^emocrat  asid 
a  Copperliead. 

Copperhead,— Goodi  morning,  neiglibor.  I  liave  called  to 
have  a  little  chat  with  you  on  the  condition  of  our  country. 
Some  of  us  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  people  to  do 
something. 

Democrat, — I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and  the  more  so  as  you 
seem  to  think  that  the  time  for  action  has  arrived.  I  have  been 
all  along  and  am  still  in  favor  of  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  I  hope,  from  the  remark  you  have  just  made,  that  you 
have  at  last  come  around  to  my  opinion. 

Cop, — jN'ot  exactly.  If  the  war  were  conducted  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  I  approve,  I  might  go  in  heartily  for  it,  but  as  it  is,  I 
am  not  inclined  to  support  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy. 

Dem. — ^What  objections  have  you  to  it  ? 

Cop. — I  did  not  vote  for  Lincoln,  as  you  know,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  coercion,  and  to  making  the  war  a  war  against 
slavery.  I  don't  like  the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers, 
and  last  of  all  I  am  determined  not  to  support  any  unconstitu- 
tional measures. 

Dem, — I  did  not  vote  for  President  Lincoln  either,  as  you 
well  know,  but  as  he  has  been  elected  fairly  under  the  Constitu- 


tion  he  is  my  President  now,  and  I  am  ready  to  spend  my 
money  and  my  blood  to  sustain  him  against  Jefferson  Davis, 
who  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  repudiator,  and  ended 
it  as  a  traitor.  As  to  making  the  war  a  war  against  slavery, 
that  is  all  right.  When  some  200,000  slave  owners  allowed 
their  leaders  to  drag  them  into  a  war  against  a  republican  form 
of  government,  which  they  denounced  as  a  failure,  and  to 
establish  a  military  despotism,  with  a  view  to  make  it  the 
foundation  of  a  stronger  form  of  civil  government,  it  looked  to 
me  as  though  slavery  was  making  w^ar  against  civil  liberty. 
Those  who  begun  the  war  by  firing  on  our  flag  at  Sumter  have 
made  it  what  it  is.  They  alone  are  responsible  for  the  issues 
which  they  have  tendered,  and  we,  the  American  people,  have 
accepted.  By  an  Act  of  our  Congress  their  property  is  forfeited, 
and  their  slaves  are  declared  free.  Would  you  have  them  made 
slaves  again  ?  Is  there  any  power  granted  by  our  Constitution 
to  Congress  to  make  slaves  of  them  again?  I  recognize  and 
respect  that  act  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  wdll  do  all  in  my 
power  to  enforce  it  as  well  as  every  other  law  of  the  land.  So 
far  as  making  soldiers  of  the  negroes,  if  they  choose  to  volunteer, 
I  see  no  objection  to  it.  General  Washington  employed  negroes 
as  soldiers.  So  did  General  Jackson  (who,  when  living,  was  my 
political  chief),  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Even  the  rebel 
Governor  Moore,  of  Louisiana,  set  us  a  recent  precedent  for 
doing  so  by  raising  what  he  called  his  native  guards,  who  were 
nothing  but  negroes  and  mulattoes.  Ton  say  you  Avill  support 
no  unconstitutional  measures.  In  this  I  fully  agree  with  you, 
though  I  probably  differ  from  you  as  to  what  those  measures 
may  be. 

Cop, — That,  I  think,  is  hardly  possible.  You  don't  mean  to 
say  that  you  intend  to  support  all  the  measures  of  Lincoln's 
administration  ? 

Dem, — I  do.  The  United  States  Government,  no  matter 
who  for  the  time  being  is  elected  to  administer  it,  is  my  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  his  fellow  rebels,  and  their 
dupes,  are  in  arms  against  the  Constitution,  and  have  no  right 
to  claim  that  any  measures  resorted  to  to  maintain  that  Consti- 
tution are  unconstitutional.     They  have  voluntarily  declared 


themselves  not  under  the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  Their 
friends,  if  any  they  have  in  this  country,  even  though  they 
have  not  openly  avowed  themselves  such,  have  no  right  to 
do  for  them  what  they  will  not  do  for  themselves.  Traitors  in 
arms  have  no  rights  under  our  Constitution  and  laws.  By 
their  treason  they  have  forfeited  all  their  previously  recognized 
rights,  and  their  lives  into  the  bargain. 

Gojp, — I  thought  you  were  a  Democrat !  Is  it  possible  that 
you  have  changed,  and  are  now  an  unconditional  supporter  of 
Lincoln  ? 

Dem, — I  am  a  Democrat — a  Jackson-  Democrat — as  I  have 
ever  been,  and  expect  to  continue  to  be ;  and  I  am  an  uncon- 
ditional supporter  of  President  Lincoln's,  and  of  anybody  else's 
administration  that  may  come  into  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  against  the  so-called  Government  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
It  is  because  I  am  a  Democrat  that  I  oppose  a  military  despot- 
ism, set  up  to  subvert  democracy,  and^to  establish  an  oligarchy 
monarchy,  or  some  stronger  form  of  government.  I  will  tell 
you  what  is  more.  I  have  served  my  term  of  nine  months  in 
the  army,  and  have  been  honorably  discharged,  but  I  am  still  a 
w^ar  Democrat,  and  am  ready  to  re-enlist  whenever  I  deem  it 
necessary.  My  comrades  and  myself  are  determined  that  this 
rebellion  shall  be  put  down,  not  by  a  shuffling  compromise,  but 
by  force  of  arms.  The  people  are  with  us,  and  w^e  intend  to 
succeed.  Whenever  Hooker  or  Kosecrans  wants  more  men, 
they  will  be  forthcoming.  We  know  that  the  non-slaveowners 
of  the  South  are  with  us  in  interest,  and  men  are  not  blind  to 
their  true  interests  long.  As  to  Jefferson  Davis,  what  claim  has. 
he  upon  any  true  Democrat  ?  A  traitor  to  our  Constitution,  he 
don't  even  show  a  decent  outward  respect  to  his  own.  Did  he 
not  issue  a  proclamation  for  privateers,  when  his  own  Constitu- 
tion provided  that  only  Congress  could  authorize  privateering  ? 
Under  his  own  Constitution,  how  can  he  claim  to  be  eligible  to 
the  Presidency  ? — for  was  he  not  born  in  Kentucky,  which  never 
was,  and  is  not  now,  a  part  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States  ? 

Co;p, — ^You  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  Confederate  States. 


Dern. — Not  openly ;  but  what  you  are  doing  seems  to  me  to 
amount  to  much  the  same  thmg. 

Cop. — By  no  means.  My  special  object  in  calling  is  to  see 
if  you  won't  contribute  something  to  aid  the  "  Society  for  the 
diffusion  of  useful  Political  Knowledge." 

Dem, — You  are  a  little  too  late.  We  old-fashioned  War 
Democrats  of  the  Jackson  school  have  our  own  opinion  of  that 
society,  and  it  is  formed  in  part  from  a  knowledge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  compose  it.  Thus  far,  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  fought  for  their  country.  It  may  be  that  they  have 
constitutional  scruples  against  doing  so.  We  think  that  some 
people  in  this  country  sympathize  so  strongly,  not  with  the 
South,  but  with  the  despots  that  are  ruling  the  South,  that, 
before  long,  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  what  Gen.  Washington 
recommended  in  a  similar  case — to  send  them  where  they  prop- 
erly belong.  Your  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  political 
knowledge  don't  suit  me.  I  and  my  sort  in  this  neighbor- 
hood are  for  the  war,  and  have  organized  imder  the  pledge  of 
the  Loyal  National  League. 

Cojj. — Indeed !  Then  I  am  too  late.  Good  day.  \_Aside.~\ 
This  is  really  too  bad !  Since  w^e  failed  in  our  secret  negotia- 
tions with  Kichmond,  and  it  got  out,  these  old  Democrats 
appear  to  have  turned  against  us.  We  must  try  some  other 
dodge.  If  we  can  do  no  better,  we  must  at  least  make  the  best 
use  we  can  of  the  word  "  constitutional."  I  must  consult  with 
our  old  office-holders,  now  sorely  against  their  will  out  of  place, 
and  see  if  they  can't  get  up  some  new  organization  that  may 
break  down  this  Loyal  National  League  and  save  us.  It  will 
never  do  to  let  this  war  be  ended  by  plain  fighting — for,  if  that 
were  the  case,  where  would  we  be? 


THE  LOYAL  MTIOML  LEAGUE. 
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A  MABS  MEETING  TO  BE  CALLED  APRIL  U. 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Loyal  National  League  will  hold  an  in- 
SHgwral  mass  meeting  in  Union  square  on  the  lltb  of  April 
v^ftxt  (the  anniversary'-'" of  the  day  upon  which  the  war  upon 
the  Government  was  begun  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Surn- 
ii^r),  to  renew  to  the  Government  and  the  People  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  its  solemn  pledge  and  firm  resolve  that  the  unity  of 
this  nation  shall  not  be  impaired  either  in  pxinciple  or  territo- 
rifj  boundarj^  and  that  the  Government  of  our  fathers  shall 
be  maintained. 

Resolved,  That  delegations  from  all  similar  organizations 
throughout  tbe  country  be  invited  to  attend. 

Resolved,  That  the  Joinr.  Council  and  Executive  Commit- 
tee on  Lectures  and  Addresses  be  instructed  to  prepare  an 
Address  to  the  Loyal  National  Leagues  of  the  United  States, 
to  be  submitted  to^that  meeting. 

EBSOLUTIOX  AND  LETTER  OF   THANKS  TO    GASPARI^^,  BRIGHT, 
AND  OTHERS,         •  ^ 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  officers  of  the  Loyal  National  League 
have  heard  with  interest  and  satisfaction  that  the  Loyal  Pub- 
feation  Society  of  this  city  have  in  course  of  preparation  let- 
tei-s  of  thanlis  "to  the  able  defenders  of  tbe  cause  of  our  Na- 
tional Unitry  in  England  and  France,  among  whom  are  in- 
cluded those  distinguished  advocates  of  civil  liberty,  whose 
fas  lie  is  not  circumecribed  by  country  or  by  race,  John  Stuart 
Zvliil,  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright',  J.  F.  Cairues,  Newman 
Hall,  and  others  in  England,  and  Edward  Laboulaye,  Agenor 
o'e  Gasparin,  and  others  in  France,  and  that  they  request,  in 
beha]f  of  the  League,  that  these  letters  may  be  submitted  to 
tbe  Council  of  this  League,  and  on  approval  be  recommended 
for  adoption,  at  the  great  mass  meeting  to  be  called  on  the 
fifth  of  April,  on  Union  Square,  to  the  end  that  those  noble 
men,  loyal  to  the  principles  of  Nationality,  may  receive  a  just 
«.r.k)jowiedgmerit  of  their  service  from  a  free  and  gxateful 
people. 

JOINT    C0M3IITTEE    OF    CONFERENCE  WITH   OTHER  LEAGUES, 

Ilesolved,  Thac  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Council,  and  Ex- 
fcutive  Committee  of  the  Loyal  National  League  be  re- 
qnesfced  to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
Union  League  of  this  city,  a  social  organization  of  which 
Robert  B.  Mintuin,  esq.,  is  President,  and  with  the  Joint 
Ccmmif  tees  of  the  Loyal  Publication  Society  of  the  city,  of 
v.'hich  the  Hou.  Charles  King  is  President,  and  submit  to 
■tbem  the  Pledge  of  this  League,  to  the  end  that,  by  the  signa- 
ture of  their  respective  members  to  the  same,  the  loyal  associ- 
ations of  this  city  may  be  affiliated  under  a  common  bond. 

Resolved,  That  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Council  and  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Loyal  National  League  be  requested 
to  confer  with  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Executive  Committee 
of  the  "Loyal  League  of  Union  Citizens,"  of  which  Gen. 
Winiield  Scott  is  President  and  Prosper  M,  Wetmore,  esq.,  is 
St'cjetary,  to  propose  to  them  the  same  pledge  for  signature, 
so  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment 
m  all  the  loyal  associations  iC'^jife  city,  and  to  request  a  copy 
of  the  names  of  the  persons  ^uJffkmg  that  orgauization,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  requited  lb  take  the  pledge  ^' this, 
National  Association.  "*'**'  '« 

Tne  iollowing  Committee  \Yas  named  by  the- 
C'Bairman,  tbe  Hod.  Charles  King,  to  wMch  the 
Chairman  was  nnaiirmoiisiy  added: 

A.  T.  Stewart,  Charles  Butler,  George  Crriswold,  J.  Butler 
Wright,  W.  E<  Dodge,  jr.,  C.  E.  Detmold,  James  A.  Roose- 
velt. 

Besolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Addresses 
be  instructed  to  secure  the  delivery  of  loyal  addresses  by  gen- 
f'^men  without  reference  to  party,  at  such  places  near  the 
city  of  New- York  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Tiie  Committer  were  instructed  to  report  on 
Tharsday,  wiiereupon  tbe  meeting  adjourned. 

CHARLES  KING,  Chairman  Joint  Committee. 

James  A.  Roosevislt,  Secretary. 


X.©yal  National  I^eague. 
COUNCIL    OF    TWENTY-FIVE. 

GEORGE  OPDYKE,  E.  CAYLUS, 

CHARLES  KING,  MOSES  TAYLOR, 

JOHN  A.  STEVENS,  CHARLES  BUTLER, 

WM.  CULLEN  BRYANT,  FRANCIS  B.  CUTTING, 

JOHN  C.  GREEN.  JOHN  J.  CISCO, 

A.  T.  STEMTART,  0.  V.  S.   ROOSEVELT, 

FRANCIS  LIEBER,  FRANCIS  G.  SHAW, 

WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  CHAS.  A.  HECKSCHER, 

PtOBERT  BAYARD,  V/.  H.  WEBB, 

WM.  CURTIS  NOYE'3,  A^aLLIAM  F.  GARY, 

IvIOERIS  KETCHUM,  JAMES  McKAYE, 
SETH  B.   HUNT. 

TREASirRER. 

JOHN  A.  STEVENS, 

(President  Bank  of  Commerce).. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  TWENTT-F1\^. 
GEORGE  GRISWOLD,  SYDNEY  HOWARD  GAY. 

JOHN  COCHRANE,  ROBERT  B.  MINTURN,  jr. 

FRANKLIN  H.  DELANO,     JAMES  A.  ROOSEVELT. 
J.  BUTLER  WRIGHT,  CHAS.  ASTOR  BRISTED, 

GEO.  CABOT  WARD,  ROBT.  LENOX  KENNEDY. 

JOHN  JAY,  THOMAS  N.  DALE, 

ISAAC  H.  BAILEls  J.  AUSTIN  STEVENS,  jr., 

WILLIAM  A.  HALL,  WILLIAM  E.  DODGE,  jr., 

HUGO  WESENDONCK         WILLIAM  ORTON. 
WM.  T.  BLODGETT,  WOLCOTT  GIBBS, 

PARKE  GODWIN,  C.  E.  DETMOLD. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  GEORGE  P.  PUTNAM. 

Secretary. 
JAMES  A.  ROOSEVELT. 
The  members  of  THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE, 
and  the  public  at  large,  are  hereby  notified  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  League  is  now  complete,  and  that  contributiona 
may  be  sent  to  JOHN  A.  STEVENS,  esq.,  President  of  thf« 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  TREASURER  OP  THE  LEAGUE, 
who  will  furnish  proper  receipts  for  the  same. 

The  attention  of  the  various  Ward  organizations  is  called  to 
the  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the  Council  and  Execu- 
tive Committees  of  the  League, 

Ilesolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  Council  and  Executive 
Committees  appointed  at  the  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute, 
on  Friday,  March  20,  for  the  organization  of  the  Loyal  Na- 
tional League,  and  in  accordance  wiih  the  resolution  of  in- 
struction unanimously  adopted  at  that  meeting,  there  shall 
be  a  Committee  of  Twenty-Two,  consisting  of  one  Repre- 
sentative from  the  organization  which  have  been  or  may  be 
raised  in  each  Ward  of  the  city ;  and  that  such  Committee 
>^shall  be  entitled  *'  The  Ward  Committee  of  the  Loyal  Na- 
tional League,"  and  shall  unite  with  the  Council  and  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  joint  session.  This  Vv'ard  Committee 
may  make  rules  for  ita  own  government,  and  adopt  measures 
for  the  sprcRd  of  the  organization,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Council  and  Executive  Committee. 

All  Ward  Organizations,  when  completed,  may  report  to 
Gen.  COCHRAi!fE,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
'vifW^rd  Organijjation,^  under  cover  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  or  directly  to  him. 

THE  ROLL  may  be  signed  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
No.  94  Maiden-lane. 

HEADINGS  of  the  ROLL  for  signatures  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  his  office. 

BADGES  and  CERTIFICATES  of  membership  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  a  few  days. 

The  NATIONAL  WARD  LEAGUES  formed  under  the 
the  following  pledge  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  through- 
out the  City,  State  and  country  will  further  the  objects  of  tiie 
organization,  and  pro  mote  its  rapid  increase,  by  reporting  to 
the  officers  of  this  Society, 

"^  PLEDGE. 
We,  the  undersigned.  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  hereby 
associate  ourselves  under  the  name  and  title  of  the 
LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  an  unconditional  loyalt3'  to   the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  unwavering  support 
of  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  en- 
deavor to  maintain  unimpaired  the  National  Unity,  both  in 
principle  and  territorial  boundary. 

The  primary  object  of  this  League  is,  and  shall  be,  to  bind 
together  all  Loyal  men,  of  all  trades  and  professions,  in  a  com- 
mon union  to  maintain  the  power,  glory,  and  integrity,  of  the 
Nation. 

ROLLS,  with  the  heading  of  the  Pledge,  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Secretary  by  mail, 

CHARLES  KING,  Chairman  Joint  CommitteR. 
JAMES  A.  ROOSEVELT,  Secretary,  No.  94  Maiden-lane, 
New- York,  March  23, 1863. 


THE  LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 
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This  League,  whicli  was  erganized  on  Friday  j 
eve'g,  20th  March,  with  the  appointment  ofa  Coun-  \ 
oil  and  Executive  Committee,  each  of  twenty-  | 
five,  composed  of  many  of  the  beat  known  and  j 
most  distinguished  of  our  citizens,  is  actively  j 
at  work  in  the  spread  of  their  National  Asso- ; 
ciation  throughout  the  Loyal  States.  ; 

The  Committees  met  in  joint  council  on  Mon- 
day, and    were    largely    attended,  and    the  or- 
ganization contemplated  by  the  Resolutions  and 
By-Laws  adopted  at  the  Mass  Meeting  of  Fri- 
day, w^as  finally  completed   by  the  appointment 
of  the    respected   President    of   the    Bank   of 
Commerce,    John   A.    Stevens,  esq.,  as  Treas- 
urer,   and  Mr.    James  A.    Eoosevelt,  a   well- 
know^n  and  active   citizen,  as   Secretary  of  the 
League.      The    Hon.    Charles   King,  President  \ 
of  Columbia    College,  presided    over    the  joint  j 
session  of   the  Committees.      The    Committees  j 
themselves  are  all  that  could  be  desired.    They  j 
include    the  prominent   and    respected   leaders  | 
of    the    Democratic    party.       Sucb    men    as 
Francis     B.     Cutting.      Moses     Taylor,      and 
John     J,     Cisco     hold     prominent     positions. 
This  is  as  it    should    be.      Party    is    forgotten 
when  the  existence  of  the  Nation  is    at'  stake, 
and  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  the  synonyms 
of  honor,  integrity,  and  fidelity  throughout  the 
country,  are  the  fitticg  leaders  of  a  Loyal  ISia- 
tional  League. 

The  League  announces  its  intention  to  hold  a 
mass  meeting  on  Union  Square  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Satur- 
day, the  11th  April  (the  12th  falling  on  Sunday 
this  year),  and  delegations  from  all  the  Loyal 
Leagues  throughout  the  country  are  invited  to 
be  present. 

'\^  6  hope  that  this  movement  will  be  at  once 
followed  throughout  the  country,  and  that  all 
the  Leagues  now  organized  or  organizing  will 
adopt  the  succiot  and  definite  pledge  "of  this 
organization. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  committee  is 
appointed  to  present  the  pledge  to  all  the 
clubs  and  leagues  in  this  city.  We  hope  it 
will  be  at  once  adopted  and  all  be  affiliated 
by  one  common  bood. 

The  Wards  are  invited  also  to  send  their 
representatives  to  a  Council  of  Twenty -two, 
composed  of  a  representative  of  each  to  ,meet 
the  Committee  of  this  League, 


The  Eolls  are  being  rapidly  signed  all  over 
the  city,  and  are  .  already  largely  distributed 
both  in  this  and  other  States. 

Long  live  the  Loyal  National  League! 


TIse  Xioyal  National  I^eagiae. 

The  Council  of  Twe>ity-five,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Tweaty-five,  appointed  at  the  meeting 
for  organization  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  at 
the  Cooper  Institute,  on  the  eveniog  of  the  20th 
inst.,  held  separate  and  joint  sessions  on  Monday 
afternoon,  March  23,  1863. 

John  A.  StevenR,  esq.,  President  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  League, 
by  vote  of  the  ComiCil. 

James  A.  Eoosevelt j  esq.,  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Le?^gne,  by  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committ'ee. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  were  ap- 
pointed : 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ADVISATORY  TO  THE  EXECUTITE 
COMMITTEE. 

Committee  on  Finance — John  A.  Stevens,  Moses  Taylor 
A.  T.  Stewart,  John  J.  Cisco. 

Committee  on  Correspondence — William  .Cullen  Bryant. 
James  McKaye,  E.  Caylue,  Francis   G.  Shaw. 

Committee  ou  Lectures  and  Addresses — Francis  Lieber,  C, 
V.  S,  Eoosevelt,  William  F.  Gary,  Churles  A.  Heckscher,  W, 
H,  Webb. 

Committee  on  Journals  and  Documents — Charles  King, 
William  Curtis  Noves,  Francis  B,  Cutting,  Morris  Ketchum 
Seth  B.  Hunt. 

Organization — John  C.  Green,  Charles  Butler,  Georgf 
Opdyke,  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Robert  Bayard. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  LOTAL  JfATIOXAL  LEAGUE. 

Committee  on  Hail  of  the  J^eague— William  A.  Hall,  Isaac 
H.  Bailey,  William  T.  Blodgett,  Wiliiam  Orton,  Frauklin  H 
Delano. 

Committee  on  Lectures  and  Addresses — Parke  Godwin 
John  Jay,  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  Robert  Baj^ard,  Koberi 
Jjenox  Kennedy. 

Committee  on  Journals  and  Documents — C.  E.  Detmold 
J.  Buder  Wright,  George  r.  Putnam,  AdrJau  Iselin,  Wolcot 
Gibbs. 

Committee  on  Correspondence— .Ta?oes  A.  Hoosevelt,  Johi 
Jay,  George  Cabot  Ward,  John  Cochrane,  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

Commiittee  on  Finance  and  Assessmeuts—George  Griswold 
Adrian  Iselin,  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy,  George  Cabot  Ward 
Fianknn  H.  Delano. 

Comrrattee  on  Badges  and  Certificates  of  Memberahip- 
Thomas  N.  Dale,  Hugo  Wesendouck,  Robert  B.  Alinturn,  jr 
Charles  Astor  Bristed,  Wolcott  Gibbs. 

Committee  on  Enrollment — Wm,  .E,  Dodge,  jr.,  Sydney 
Howard  Gay,  John  Austin  Stevens,  jr.,  Thomas  N.  Dale. 

JOINT  COMMITTEES   ON  ORCrANIZATIOJM. 

Committee  on  National  Organization— John  Austin  Stevens 
jr.,  Parke  Godwin.  .Jas.  A.  Roosevelt,  Hugo  Wesendonck 
George  Griswold. 

Committee  on  State  Organization — Wm.  Orton,  C.  E.  Det 
moid,  J.  Butler  Wright,  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  William  T 
Blodgett. 

Committee  on  Ward  Organization — John  Cochrane,  Wjm 
A.  Hall,  Isaac  H.  Bailey,  Robert  B.  Miuturu,  jr.,  Wm,  E 
Dodee,jr. 

The  following  resolutions  were  nnanimouslj 
adopted: 

REPRESENTATIOJir  OF  WASDS. 

Resolved,  Tha'^  in  addition  to  the  Council  and  Executiv 
Committees  appointed  at  the  meeting  at  Cooper  Iusdtue<; 
Friday,  20th  March,  for  the  organization  of  the  Loyal  Natiouc 
League,  and  in  accordance  with  tUe  resolution  of  instructio: 
unauimously  adopted  at  that  meetiag,. there  shall  be  a  Corn 
mittee  of  twent3 -two,  consistiog  ot  one  representative  fror 
the  organization  which  has  been  or  may  be  raised  ia  eae 
ward  of  the  city ;  and  that  such  Committee  shall  be  entitle 
^The  Ward  Committee  oe  the  Lotal  National  League, 
Shd  shall  unite  with  the  CouQciiand  Executive  Committees  i 
joint  session.  This  Ward  Committee  may  make  rules  for  if 
own  government  and  adopt  measures  for  the  spread  of  the  oi 
gaiiizafcion,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Council  and  Exeoi 
tive  Committee. 


THE  GREAT  SUMTER  MEETWa. 


The  Loyal  National  League  which  organized 
at  the  Cooper  Institute  with  such  brilliancy  on 
the  20th  March,  and  which  is  daily  receiving 
notices  of  affiliation  from  bodies  of  our  citizens 
who  have  associated  under  the  same  pledge 
and  title  throughout  the  Loyal  States  from 
Maine  to  Kansas,  is  to  be  inaugurated  in 
Great  Mass  Meeting  on  Union  square  on 
Saturday,  the  11th  April,  the  anniversary  of 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

The  Loyal  Leagues  throughout  the  country 
have  been  requested  to  send  delegates;  the 
Ward  Leagues  are  expected  to  turn  out  in 
solemn  column,  and  all  loyal  citizens  are 
invited  to  unite  in  the  interesting  ceremonies 
of  the  day. 

The  great  and  solemn  days  of  nations  have 
not  always  been  days  of  victory.  Bunker  Hill 
holds  a  dearer  place  in  niemory  than  Saratoga 
or  YorktowD,  though  the  one  was  a  marked 
defeat  and  the  others  complete  successes,  vic- 
tories which  marked  the  eras  of  the  war. 
Why  1  Because  at  Bunker  Hill  the  American 
people,  by  concerted  and  deliberate  effort, 
showed   their  fixed  purpose  to   maintain  their 


ancient  liberties,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  So 
at  Sumter,  that  same  people,  no  longer  weak, 
infant  colonies,  struggling  against  tyranny  and 
oppression,  but  a  great  Nation,  which  had 
accepted  at  the  hands  of  Providence  the  keep- 
ing of  the  destinies  of  a  Continent,  a  Nation 
born  in  the  throes  of  Revolution  and  bap* 
tized  in  patriotic  blood,  showed  its  un- 
alterable purpose  to  maintain  the  glory 
achieved  at  such  cost  and  to  be  true 
to  the  trust  committed  to  its  charge  for  such 
noble  ends.  Two  years  of  struggle  have  not 
wearied  the  patriotism  nor  the  courage  of  this 
loyal  people.  Purified  by  the  fire  of  war,  they 
now  band  together  hand  in  hand,  and  binding 
themselves  by  solemn  pledge  in  Loyal  Na- 
tional League,  they  resolve  to  maintain  un- 
impaired for  their  children  that  National  Unify 
which  their  sires  bled  to  achieve. 

We  shall  see  a  gathering  worthy  of  the  great 
cause — another  of  those  great  outbursts  of 
popular  enthusiasm  which  herald  the  march  of 
the  People  to  the  rescue  of  their  imperiled 
libertiei, — lY.  F.  Tribune. 


THE  SUMTER  ANNIVERSARY. 


The  Loyal  National  League,  in  choosing  the 
anniversary  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter 
for  their  inaugural  day,  have  touched  a  chord 
to  which  the  heart  of  the  nation  will  respond. 
This  memorable  day  is  one  of  the  milestones 
by  which  the  march  of  civilization  and  liberty 
will  be  marked  in  history  in  all  future  time. 

In  the  past,  the  great  days  of  history  have 
been  those  on  which  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, weary  of  oppression  and  tyranny,  have 
sprung  to  arms  to  assert  or  to  maintain  their 
sacred  rights  ;  but  when  the  first  gun  blazed 
in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  it  signalled  for 
the  first  time  an  attack  of  the  minority  against 
the  rule  of  a  democratic  majority  under  the 
guaranties  and  within  the  forms  of  the  law 
which  that  minority  had  helped  to  establish. 
That  gun  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
cause  of  liberty,  democracy  and  civilization 
was  to  be  tried  in  the  great  Court  of  Peoples, 
and  under  the  adjudicature  of  the  Almighty 
God — the  God  of  battles  to  whom  the  troubled 
nations  make  the  last  appeal.  The  world 
awaits  the  judgment  of  that  cause  on  the  issue 
of  which  depends  the  happiness  and  the  rights 
of  millions  living  and  of  myriads  yet  unborn. 

Runnymede  is  not  forgotten,nor  that  celebrat- 
ed day  in  1688,  when  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  true 
to  the  instincts  of  his  race,  fled  before  the  stor#n 
of  revolution  and  the  era  of  English  constitution- 
al liberty  began.  The  day  when  American  states- 
men proclaimed  American  independence  is  yet 


a  household  day.  These  were  famous  in  the 
calendar  because  of  the  assertion  of  liberty— 
but  Sumter  will  be  remembered  as  the  day 
when  freedom  and  democracy,  attacked  in 
their  temple  by  traitors  who  had  been  nurtured 
under  its  shadow,  proclaimed  their  title  to  be 
not  transitory  and  imperfect,  not  for  a  day,  but 
for  all  time — the  perpetual  heritage  of  the  sons 
of  liberty. 

So  often,  therefore,  as  this  day  returns,  let 
all  lovers  of  free  government  meet  in  solemn 
pledge  and  firm  lesolve  to  maintain  that  title 
and  that  heritage  against  all  the  world. 

The  Loyal  National  League,  organized  by  its 
members  in  quiet  and  studied  deliberation, 
mark  well  their  purpose.  The  day  will  be  a 
great  holiday, — the  people  will  assemble  again 
in  council  in  multitudes.  From  every  corner 
troops  of  loyal  men  will  gather  to  make  known 
their  solemn  will.  The  country  will  listen  with 
attentive  ear  to  the  great  city  of  this  western 
world,  and  government  itself  will  pause  to  catch 
the  vibration  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  which 
is,  in  human  affairs,  supreme. 

The  Loyal  Leagues  throughout  this  State 
and  all  the  other  States  have  been  invited  to 
send  their  delegates  to  this  great  assemblage, 
and  we  predict  an  expression  of  loyalty  which 
will  invigorate  the  heart  of  every  patriot  and 
strike  terror  and  confusion  into  that  Satanic 
council  whose  cause  is  national  ruin,  and  whose 
success  would  be  national  death. — JEJve,  Post, 
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CALL  OF  THE  LOYAL  MTMAL  LEAGUE. 


We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  hereby  associate 
ourselves  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  an  unwavering  support  of  its  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  endeavor  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  National  Unity,  both  in  principle  and  territorial  boundary. 

The  primary  object  of  this  League  is,  and  shall  be,  to  bind  together 
all  loyal  men,  of  all  trades  and  professions,  in  a  common  union  to 
maintain  the  power,  glory,  and  integrity  of  the  nation. 

The  signers  of  the  above  pledge  are  respectfully  invited  to  meet 
together  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  20,  at  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, to  consider  plans  of  organization. 

The  rolls  outstanding  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Evening 
Post  before  Wednesday  night.  Tickets  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  all 
who  have  subscribed  their  names  and  residences.  Persons  desiring  to 
enroll  their  names  can  do  so  by  calling  at  544  Broadway,  adjoining 
the  office  of  the  American  Express  Company,  after  12  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  and  from  9  a.  m.  till  5  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  when  tickets  will  be  furnished  to  them. 


THB  5IEW  VORR  LEIGUES. 


iisrTiR,oiDXjaTOi^"5r. 


There  being  some  little  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  pur- 
poses and  organization  of  the  different  Leagues  in  this  citj,  a  slight  ac- 
count of  them  seems  desirable.  The  constant  and  concerted  efforts  of 
persons  of  doubtful  loyalty  to  circulate  disloyal  documents  and  jour- 
nals among  the  soldiers  and  throughout  the  country  having  arrested 
attention,  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  was  called  at  the  houpe  of  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  on  the  14th  of  February,  to  consider  what  should 
be  done  to  arrest  the  attempted  demoralization  of  public  sentiment. 
The  meeting  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  Loyal  Publication  So- 
ciety, under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Charles  King,  which  is  now 
doing  good  service  in  the  loyal  cause.  Their  headquarters  are  at  8fi3 
Broadway.  At  that  meeting  there  was  a  strong  desire  expressed  on 
the  part  of  many  gentlemen  to  organize  a  League  on  a  broader  basis, 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  it 
was  deemed  desirable  that  the  Publication  Society  should  be  con- 
fined in  its  duties ;  and  secondly,  because  it  was  stated  that  a  Union 
League  vvas  then  being  formed  under  other  auspices.  The  course  of  the 
Union  League  was  then  watched  with  interest,  and  action  was  de- 
layed, although  it  had  been  determined  to  go  to  the  people  with  a  pledge 
for  signatures  in  order  to  obtain  a  popular  constituency  as  the  basis 
of  a  great  National  League,  until  it  was  understood  that  the  Union 
League  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  broad  and  democratic  organiza- 
tion and  was  about  to  form  itself  into  a  Union  League  Club,  with 
Mr.  Egbert  B.  Minturn  as  chairman.  A  pledge  was  then  drawn 
up  and  put  forward  as  the  pledge  of  the  Loyal  National  League, 
and  exposed  for  signature  at  the  various  public  ofhces  and  newspaper 
counters  of  the  city. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  which  resolved  itself  into  a  Loyal  League  of 
Union  citizens,  but  it  was  not  considered  that  this  was  in  any  form  a 
League,  there  having  been  no  bond  or  pledge  signed  by  any  indi- 
vidual. 

The  desire  of  the  people  for  a  broader  and  more  national  organiza- 
tion was  clearly  shown  by  the  large  numbers  who  besieged  the  offices 
for  days  for  a  chance  to  sign  the  pledge. 

When  the  rolls  had  been  extensively  signed,  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
signers  was  called  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  to  whom  over  five  thou- 
sand tickets  were  issued.  It  is  known  that  as  many  more  names  were 
on  record  at  various  points,  which  had  not  been  surrendered. 

A  second  public  meeting  of  the  Union  League  of  Loyal  Citizens 
was  held,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  the  interim,  called  by  the 
managers  of  the  first  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  a  plan  of 
organization  submitted,  with  General  Scott  as  president. 

This  seeming  to  be  merely  individual  action  for  the  "  formation  of 
a  society,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  '^  originator,"  Mr.  Prosper  M. 
Wetmore,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  on 
Friday,  March  6,  and  m  no  sense  a  League^  it  was  not  thought  in 
any  way  to  interfere  with  the  broad  national  purpose  of  the  signers 
of  the  pledge.  The  following  pages  give  an  account  of  the  mass 
meeting  of  the  signers  and  their  organization  on  the  20th  March,  at 
the  Cooper  Institute. 

It  is  further  known  that  not  only  have  nearly  all  the  wards  in  the 
city  adopted  the  title  and  pledge  of  this  Loyal  National  League, 
but  that  hundreds  of  associations  are  forming,  not  only  in  this  but  in 
every  loyal  state.  Ere  long  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the  Leagues 
will  have  adopted  this  simple,  comprehensive  pledge  and  title,  and 
have  affiliated  themselves  together  as  a  true  and  broad  Loyal  Na- 
tional League. 

A  Member  of  the  League. 


oi^  o  A.isriz.A.Tio:N 


OF  THE 


LOYAL  NATIONAL  LEAGUE. 


In  accordance  with  the  call  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  the 
signers  of  the  following  pledge  assembled  at  the  Cooper  Institute  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  March  20  : 


We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  hereby  associate 
ourselves  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  to  an  unwavering  support  of  its  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  endeavor  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  national  unity,  both  in  principle  and  territorial  boundary. 

The  primary  object  of  this  League  is,  and  shall  be,  to  bind  together 
all  loyal  men,  of  all  trades  and  professions,  in  a  common  union  to 
maintain  the  power,  glory,  and  integrity  of  the  nation. 

The  meeting  being  a  business  meeting,  to  which  admission  was 
given  only  by  tickets  distributed  to  the  subscribers  to  the  pledge,  the 
gathering  was  very  quiet  and  orderly  in  its  assembling.  But  the  soHd 
masses  of  the  sturdy  loyalty  of  the  city  steadily  marched  in  until,  be- 
fore the  hour  of  commencement,  the  large  hall  was  densely  filled. 

At  eight  o'clock  an  immense  roll,  handsomely  mounted  with  the 
national  colors,  and  containing  over  five  thousand  names  (a  part  only 
of  the  headings  having  been  returned,  and  several  hundred  of  them 
being  still  outstanding),  was  placed  upon  the  desk  in  front  of  the 
audience  and  greeted  with  great  applause. 
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A  large  and  distinguished  company  gathered  upon  the  platform,  con- 
spicuous among  whom  were  the  orators  of  the  evening,  General  John 
Cochrane,  General  A.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Texas,  Mr.  Roscoe  Conkling, 
and  Senator  Foster,  of  Connecticut. 

The  audience  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  with 
the  following  remarks  ; 

speech  of  mr.  charles  butler. 

Members  of  the  Loyal  National  League — Fellow- Citizens  : 
In  introducing  the  business  of  the  evening,  instead  of  giving  you 
thoughts  of  my  own,  I  propose  to  read  to  you  an  extract  of  the 
closing  remarks  of  that  great  and  masterly  speech  made  by  Daniel 
Webster,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1833,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  upon  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Calhoun  propounding  the 
doctrines  of  secession.      [Cheers.] 

"  Mr.  President :  If  the  friends  of  nullification  should  be  able  to 
propagate  their  opinions  and  give  them  practical  effect,  they  would, 
in  my  judgment,  prove  themselves  the  most  skilful  "architects  of 
ruin,"  the  most  effectual  extinguishers  of  high-raised  expectation,  the 
greatest  blasters  of  human  hopes,  tliat  any  age  has  produced.  They 
would  stand  up  to  proclaim,  in  tones  which  would  pierce  the  ears  of 
half  the  human  race,  that  the  last  great  experiment  of  representative 
government  had  failed.  They  would  send  forth  sounds,  at  the  hear- 
ing of  which  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  would  feel,  even 
in  its  grave,  a  returning  sensation  of  vitality  and  resuscitation.  Mil- 
lions of  eyes,  of  those  who  now  feed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty  on 
the  success  of  the  American  example,  would  turn  away  from  behold- 
ing our  dismemberment  and  find  no  place  on  earth  whereon  to  rest 
their  gratified  sight.  Amkl  the  incantations  and  orgies  of  nullifica- 
tion, secession,  disunion,  and  revolution,  w^ould  be  celebrated  the 
funeral  rites  of  constitutional  and  republican  liberty. 

But,  sir,  if  the  government  do  its  duty,  if  it  act  with  firmness  and 
moderation,  these  opinions  cannot  prevail.  Be  assured,  sir,  be  as- 
sured that,  among  the  political  sentiments  of  this  people,  the  love  of 
union  is  still  uppermost.  They  will  stand  fast  by  the  Constitution, 
and  by  those  who  defend  it.  I  rely  on  no  temporary  expedients,  on 
no  political  combination ;  but  I  rely  on  the  true  American  feeling,  the 
genuine  pati'iotism  of  the  people,  and  the  imperative  decision  of  the 
public  voice.  Disorder  and  confusion,  indeed,  may  arise;  scenes  of 
commotion  and  contest  are  threatened,  and  perhaps  may  come.  With 
my  whole  heart  I  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  domestic  peace  and 
quiet  of   the  country.      I  desire,  most  ardently,  the  restoration  of 


affection  and  harmony  to  all  its  parts.  I  desire  that  every  citizen  of 
the  whole  country  may  look  to  this  government  with  no  other  senti- 
ments than  those  of  grateful  respect  and  attachment.  But  I  cannot 
yield,  even  to  kind  feelings,  the  cause  of  the  Constitution,  the  true 
glory  of  the  country,  and  the  great  trust  which  we  hold  in  our  hands 
for  succeeding  ages.  If  the  Constitution  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out meeting  these  scenes  of  commotion  and  contest,  however  unwel- 
come, they  must  come.  We  cannot — we  must  not — we  dare  not  omit 
to  do  that  which,  in  our  judgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union  requires. 
Not  regardless  of  consequences,  ive  must  yet  meet  consequences;  seeing 
the  hazards  which  surround  ih.&  discharge  of  public  duty,  it  must  yet 
he  discharged.  For  myself,  sir,  I  shun  no  responsibility  justly  de- 
volving upon  me,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  attempting  to  maintain  the 
cause.  I  am  bound  1o  it  by  indissoluble  ties  of  affection  and  duty, 
and  I  shall  cheerfully  partake  in  its  fortunes  and  its  fate.  /  am  ready 
to  perform  my  own  appropriate  part,  whenever  and  wherever  the  oc- 
casion may  call  on  me,  and  to  take  my  chance  among  those  upon 
whom  blows  may  fall  first  and  fall  thickest.  I  shall  exert  every 
faculty  I  possess  in  aiding  to  prevent  the  Constitution  from  being 
nullified,  destroyed,  or  impaired  ;  and  even  should  I  see  it  fall,  I  will 
still,  with  a  voice  feeble,  perhaps,  but  earnest  as  ever  issued  from  hu- 
man lips,  and  with  fidelity  and  zeal  which  nothing  shall  extinguish, 
call  on  the  people  to  come  to  its  rescue. " 

Mr.  Butler  continued  as  follows  : 

While  the  great  statesman,  who  uttered  these  prophetic  words, 
sleeps  quietly  beneath  the  sod  of  his  own  Marshfield,  undisturbed  by 
the  hellish  incantations  and  orgies  of  secession,  and  is  happily  spared 
the  sight  of  the  attempt  to  destroy  "  the  constitutional  and  republican 
liberty"  of  his  country — it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  only  son  and  in- 
heritor of  his  name  to  fall  under  its  blows,  which  consigned  him  to  a 
premature,  though  an  honorable  grave.  He,  too,  sleeps,  by  the  side  of 
his  father.  Who  of  us  could  then  have  believed  that  we  should  so 
soon  be  called  upon  to  make  a  response  to  this  prophetic  voice.  Our 
assemblage  this  evening  is  an  answer  to  this  voice.  We  are  the  people, 
and  we  come  in  answer  to  this  voice  to  the  rescue  of  our  country. 
Tills  government  is  to  be  saved  by  the  people^  and  not  by  the 
politicians.  It  is  the  people,  and  they  only,  who  can  save  it,  and 
they  will  save  it.  The  Union,  the  whole  Union,  and  nothing  but  the 
Union  ■ — under  the  flag  of  freedom — is  their  watchword.  To  give  ex- 
pression and  force  to  this  will  of  the  people,  orgaiiization  is  necessary 
— "Loyal  National  Leagues"  are  necCvSsary,  and  we  propose  this 
evening  to  inaugurate  one  of  this  character.  To  preside  over  your 
deliberations  as  chairman,  it  is  fitting  to  choose  a  representative  man — 
one  who  reflects  "  the  true  American  feeling — the  genuine  patriotism 
of  the  people'" — one  who,  having  achieved  for  himself  honorable  flime 
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in  civil  and  political  life,  when  the  first  blow  was  struck  against  the 
life  of  ''  constitutional  and  republican  liberty"  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
offered  himself  a  willing  sacrifice  in  their  defence.  His  voice  rallied 
around  him  an  ardent  and  patriotic  band,  and  he  led  them  forth  to 
battle.  Having  fulfilled  his  dntj  in  the  field,  he  has  returned  to  us 
disabled  by  his  services,  but  still  desirous  to  serve  his  country.  He  is 
now  present,  to  animate  us  with  his  example.  I  introduce  him  row 
to  you  in  the  person  of  Gen.  John  Cochrane.  [Continued  and  long 
applause.] 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  Gen.  Cochkane  Avas  elected  by 
one  tremendous  aye. 

Mr.  Butler  nominated  Mr.  Isaac  H.  Bailey  as  Secretary.  The 
nomination  was  approved  of. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr. ,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
report  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  Loyal  National 
League. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Mudgett,  Nelson, 
Wright,  and  Mark  Hoyt. 

John  Austin  Stevens,  Jr.,  announced  that  there  was  a  telegram 
present  from  Gen.  Sigel.  The  meeting  calling  for  the  reading  of  it, 
Mr.  Stevens  read  it  as  follows  : 

''  Washington,  D.  C,  3farch  20,  1863. 

*'  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Loyal  National 
League  this  evening,  but  I  send  my  best  wishes,  and  request  you  to 
enroll  my  name  among  its  members. 

"  I  believe  that  the  self-preservation  of  the  North  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  republican  principles  on  this  continent,  have  made  this  war  on 
the  part  of  the  United  vStates  government  necessary,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  rest  until  our  arms  have  triumphantly  established  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  over  the  whole  South.     [Cheers.] 

''  All  the  talent  and  energy,  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  people 
should  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  nation  ;  and  if  the  government  will 
em]3loy  all  these  agencies,  and  trust  in  men  of  energy  and  character, 
unfettered  by  petty  jealousies,  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  front 
and  at  home,  this  war  will  be  speedily  ended. 

"  We  must  have  the  sharp  sword  as  well  as  the  sharp  pen — the 
strong  arm  as  well  as  the  strong  and  fearless  mind,  to  help  us  in  this 
terrible  struggle.  The  people  must  awaken  those  who  sleep,  and  stir 
up  those  who  are  creeping  along  instead  of  marching  onward  with 
self-relying  boldness. 

"  I  believe  in  the  Monroe  doctrine,  in  the  Butler  code  [great  and 
long-continued   applause,    and   waving   of  hats],  in   the   President's 
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Proclamation  [great  cheering]  in  the  good  will  and  perseverance  of 
the  people  [loud  applause],  in  the  undaunted  courage  of  our  volun- 
teers [continued  cheering],  in  the  final  vindication  of  the  honest,  the 
just,  and  the  brave  [great  applause]  ;  in  the  liberation  of  the  dovv^n- 
trodden  and  the  slave,  and  in  the  overthrow  and  death  of  the  South- 
ern ohgarchy.     [Enthusiatic  cheers.] 

'^  Respectfully, 

'T.    SiGEL, 

''  Major-General." 

A  formal  note  from  Gen.  Fremont,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  an 
invitation,  was  then  read  amid  great  applause. 

Mr.  Stevens  then  read  a  letter  from  a  Committee  of  a  Loyal 
National  League  which  had  been  formed  in  Brooklyn  on  Wednesday 
evening,  signed  by  its  officers.     The  letter  was  received  with  cheers. 

To  the  Loyal  National  League  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 

At  a  meeting  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  held  on 
the  19th  of  March,  1863,  a  Union  League  was  formed,  which  num- 
bers already  over  500  names.  The  members  of  this  League  cordially 
indorse  the  pledge  under  which  you  have  organized,  and  are  fully  re- 
solved to  stand  by  the  government  of  our  country  to  the  last,  in  its 
efforts  to  suppress  the  present  wanton  and  wicked  rebellion.  And 
they  heartily  join  you  in  holding  that  men  of  all  parties  and  profes- 
sions should  waive,  for  the  time,  their  points  of  difference,  and  should 
unite  in  sustaining  the  only  government  under  which  the  unity  and 
glory  of  our  country  can  be  preserved. 

Stephen  M.  Griswold,   1 

A.  B.  Hanu,  >•  Committee, 

G.  H.  Roberts,  ) 

speech  of  general  JOHN  COCHRANE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Loyal  National  League  :  I  have  but  few 
words  to  address  to  you  to-night.  I  did  not  come  here  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  speech  nor  of  expatiating  at  length  upon  the  great 
objects  which  fill  your  hearts  and  occupy  your  minds  ;  for  with  an- 
other who  has  been  immortalized  by  the  dramatic  muse,  I  say, 

''  Kude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  blessed  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace. 

And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle." 
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But  wherever  tbronghout  this  whole  land,  I  look  upon   my  assem- 
bled fellow-citizens,  the  great  civic  army  of  peace,  my  thoughts  revert 
with  constancy  to  that  faithful  band   that  in  front  of  yonder   enemy 
submits  to  every  inclemency,  yields  to  no  defeat,  but  in  every  event  un- 
der every  circumstance,  with  bosom   armed  in  the  panoply  of  patriot- 
ism, offers  itself  a  sacrifice  to   the  safety  and   unity  of  the  country. 
[Applause.]     I  speak  to  you  of  the  soldier  in  arms.     [Renewed  ap- 
plause.]    I  speak  to  you  of  his  stern  endurance,  of  his  anxious  solici- 
tude, of  his  efforts,  of  his  peiils,  and   of  his  death,  for   the   comforts 
which  you  enjoy.     I  speak  to   you    of  men   who   have    here  banded 
themselves  frequently  in  array  against  each  other — partisans  of  differ- 
ent political  principles  and  creeds — and  yet  who,  united  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  under  one  flag  and  vfith  flashing  bayonets  know  no  division, 
no  party  rallying  cry  but  the  great  cry  of  their  country,  "  Save,  or 
we    are  lost."     [Applause.]     Nay,  nay,  when   the  battle  has   been 
waged,  and  their  ranks  set  in  array,  no  question   has  been  made  by 
soldier  of  his  comrade,  "  What  were  you  in  your  civil  lists  V  but  with 
the  sternness  of  war  and  with  the  determination  for  victory,  demo- 
crat and  republican,  abolitionist,  emancipationist,  all  Americans  have 
advanced  under  the  one  slogan — "  The  victory  shall  be  ours  and  the 
rebellion  shall  be  crushed."      [Great  applause.]     And  if  more  were 
necessary  to  teach  to  us  the  folly,  the  wickedness  of  division  when 
our    country    is   in   extremit}^ — if  anything    in    addition    should   be 
required   here  to-night   to   explain  why  all  should   be   sacrificed   of 
personal  and  political  division  and  contest  upon  the  common  altar  of 
our  suffering  country,  I  would  invoke  the  pi^esiding  spirit  of  that  great 
man  departed  from  among  us,  but  whose  words  have  reached  us  here 
to-night   upon  the   breeze,  the  spirit   of    the   great   Webster,  seated 
where  party  prevails  no  longer,  teaching  Americans  that  as  Americans 
only  can  they  maintain   the  American   government   in  its   integrity. 
[Cheers.]      The  voices  of  the  dead  proclaim   the  great  truth  to  the 
living.     They  who  preceded  us,  the  fathers  as  well  as  the  commenta- 
tors upon  their  works,  announce  that  there  can  be  no  successful  ac- 
tion save  in  unity,  save  in  the  accord  of  sentiment  and  unanimity  of 
mind.     It  must  be  now  as  it  ever  has  been,  that  a  great  people,  strik- 
ing for  the  great  truths  which   control  government  and  influence  the 
destinies  of  a  race,  must  advance  in  the  cause  which  they  have  adopt- 
ed with  a  united  front.      [Applause.] 

Then,  members  of  this  Loy4L  National  T^eague,  I  speak  to  you  to- 
night, not  as  members  of  political  parties,  not  as  those  in  whose  minds 
even  the  reminiscence  of  political  divisions  is  present,  but  as  those 
forgetting  or  ignoring  the  long  and  dreary  past  that  we  may  at  length 
reach  a  bright,  a  brilliant  future  ;  I  speak  to  you  that  with  united 
mind  and  honest  heart,  nerved  with  vigorous  strength,  you  lay  down 
at  your  feet  and  trample  in  the  dust  those  who  encourage  political 
divisions  as  demagogues  and  traitors  [applause],  and  that  with  one 
common  effort  we  may  declare  that  this  people  is  and  shall  be  a  united, 
independent,  and  integral  people.     [Renewed  applause.] 
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Much  has  been  said  heretofore  by  our  friends  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  in  this  great  contest,  as  presenting  great  encourage- 
ment to  ourselves  that  there  is  a  great  reaction  throughout  this  land. 
A  reaction  ?  A  reaction  toward  what  and  from  what?  From  the 
causes  and  principles  of  rebellion  to  the  principles  and  virtues  of  a  com- 
mon loyalty,  a  reaction  from  demolition  and  revolt  to  loyalism  and  in- 
tegrity. Far  from  it.  My  friends,  there  has  been  no  reaction.  The 
reaction  is  in  the  mind  of  the  lukewarm,  of  the  doubting.  The  great 
heart  of  the  people,  from  the  earliest  initiation,  from  the  first  original 
moment  of  this  rebellion,  has  been  right.  [Applause.]  Never,  never 
was  it  v^rong.  The  people  have  understood  this  far  better  than  the 
politicians  and  the  statesmen,  for  the  people  have  thought  with  their 
hearts,  w^hile  politicians  have  speculated  and  combined  with  their 
minds  [cheers],  and  fi'om  the  first  moment  of  this  controversy,  my 
word  for  it,  had  the  true  measure  been  adopted,  that  of  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  and  securing  to  us  the  victory,  the  people  would  have 
risen  en  masse,  the  country  over,  to  maintain  it,  [Applause.]  What ! 
Educate  the  people  to  resistance  to  rebellion  !  Nay ;  it  has  been  the 
people  who  have  educated  the  administration  to  resistance.  [Ap- 
plause.] There  has  been  no  reaction.  A  singular  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances induced  a  certain  set  of  lukewarm,  doubtful  gentlemen,  to 
suppose  that  the  quietude  of  the  people  meant  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
issues  and  the  character  of  this  controversy ;  but,  as  they  glided  from 
their  holes  the  honesty  of  the  people  who  had  been  surprised  placed 
its  heel  upon  the  head  and  the  snake  was  destroyed.  [Applause.] 
The  people  stand  where  they  ever  stood,  firm,  true,  and  honest,  by  their 
country,  and  their  whole  country. 

A  war  precipitated  upon  us  by  a  rebellion  significant  of  what  1 
Significant  of  a  revolt  of  simply  a  stated  A  civil  war  to  redress 
an  asserted  or  proclaimed  grievance?  Nay,  nay;  but  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  a  whole  section  and  region  of  country 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  a  government,  to  proclaim  independ- 
ence to  itself,  to  disturb  the  course  of  law,  to  avert  the  current  of 
commerce,  to  set  at  naught  the  institutions  of  America,  to  deny  her 
laws  and  all  allegiance  to  the  great  principles  of  free  and  independent 
government.  It  is  something  more  than  rebellion  ;  it  is  something 
more  than  civil  war.  It  is  a  contest  precipitated  by  rebels  and  in 
which  we  are  engaged  for  the  great  rights  of  humanity  and  of  man- 
kind. [Applause  ]  From  its  very  nature  it  knows  no  compromise. 
[Applause.]  From  its  very  course  it  cannot  be  settled.  There  is  no 
way  out  except  the  way  through.  [Loud  applause.]  There  is  no  argu- 
ment but  the  bayonet ;  there  is  no  voice  that  will  convey  reason  to  those 
in  arms  against  us  but  the  explosion  of  the  ordnance  in  the  field.  [Ap- 
plause.] When  our  armies  have  reached  yonder  gulf:  when  our  soldiers 
shall  reside  at  home  in  the  palaces  of  the  Palmetto  rebels,  when 
Yankee  Doodle  shall  be  the  note  proclaimed  throughout  the  savannahs 
of  the  South  [renewed  applause],  and  the  down-trodden  wooden  nut- 
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meg  peddling  Jonathan  shall  be  the  lord  of  Southern  manors  [re- 
newed cheers] — then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  war  be  ended.  [Loud 
cheers  ;   "  John,  you're  right !"] 

Compromise !  compromise  what,  and  with  whom  *?  Do  you  not  know 
that  when  the  majority  of  the  misled  people  of  the  South  were  Union 
men  and  were  anxious  that  this  government  should  be  preserved,  their 
political  leaders  were  able  in  the  face  of  the  efforts  of  conservative  men, 
as  they  proclaimed  themselves,  and  honestly  then,  too,  to  carry  those 
states  out  of  this  Union,  without  armies,  without  experiment,  in  doubt, 
in  gloom ;  those  men,  heedless  of  the  ruin  they  would  cause,  carried 
that  country  in  the  face  of  this  government  to  arms  ;  and  do  you  sup- 
pose that  they,  having  now  no  divided  body  in  their  rear,  carrying 
with  them  a  united  South,  and  having  an  experience  of  over  eighteen 
months  of,  if  not  successful,  at  least  equal  war,  will  now  consent  to 
compromise  and  accept  the  terms  they  imperiously  rejected  at  first  *? 
No  !  no  !  it  is  not  that  only,  it  is  that  they  scorn,  contemn,  and  de- 
spise the  pedling  Yankee  ;  they  hate  and  spit  upon  the  flag,  which 
they  sneeringly  term  a  rag,  and  exclaim,  that  should  separation  per- 
chance ensue,  they  would  hold  intercourse  with  us,  but  they  would 
do  so  holding  their  noses  the  while.      [Laughter.] 

Is  there  a  man  here  who  will  accept  the  issue  from  these  men  at  the 
South  that  they  will  not  live  with  us?  [''No!"  "No!"]  No,  the  issue 
is  whether  we  wi!l  live  with  them  [applause],  and  that  issue  is  now  in 
process  of  determination.  It  is  being  determined  and  adjusted  by  yon- 
der armies  in  the  field.  It  is  being  determined  by  these  armies  at  the 
North.  Give  me  but  a  united  people,  a  devoted  people,  knowing  their 
rights,  and  determined  to  maintain  them,  and  I  will  venture  their  cause 
against  every  earthly  power  that  time  can  place  against  it.  [Loud 
applause.] 

It  may  be  sooner,  it  may  be  later,  but  the  determination  is  fixed  and 
unaiterabie,  either  now  or  hereafter,  that  the  time  will  come  when  this 
government  shall  be  reunited,  and  that  the  stars  and  stripes  shall  once 
more  float  over  a  great,  united  and  happy  people.  [Cheers.]  Fellow- 
citizens,  members  of  this  Loyal  National  League,  I  well  recollect  the 
time  when  to  utter  the  sentiment  that  a  people  at  war  with  its  enemies 
should  use  every  means  of  victory  over  its  enemies,  was  pronounced  to  be 
Abolitionism — Emancipation — and  when  no  person  could  speak  even  in 
bated  breath  of  the  propriety  of  employing  those  means,  forsooth,  with- 
out being  met  with  the  stigma  of  political  disgrace,  and  being  im- 
pressed into  the  ranks  of  a  despised  class  of  fanatics.  Why  there 
was  a  time  when  you  dared  not  even  proclaim  to  the  country,  so  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  were  the  nerves  of  our  politicians,  that  a  black  mule 
should  be  used  against  the  enemy,  much  less  a  black  man,  [Laughter 
and  applause.]  But  now  the  country  is  opening  its  eyes  to  the  facts, 
announces  what  it  always  believed,  what  the  masses  always  adjudged 
and  knew  to  be  true,  that  if  we  are  to  secure  victory,  the  policy  of 
victory  muct  be  adopted ;   [loud  applause  ;]  if  we  would  destroy  our 
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enemies,  we  should  adopt  every  means  of  weakening  his  and  aug- 
mentirg  our  strength.     [Applause.] 

Well,  how  stands  the  case.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures,  they  will 
not  detain  you  long,  they  are  as  interesting  as  troops  on  this  occasion, 
they  are  from  our  census  of  1860,  prepared  by  a  skilful  hand  ;  I  give 
you  the  results  :  There  are  in  the  Northern  States,  or  the  Loyal  States 
of  the  Union,  by  the  last  census  4,000,000  of  whites  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  45.  There  are  in  the  disloyal  regions  of  the  South  1,300,000 
whites  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45.  Thus  you  perceive  we  are  a  little 
more  than  three  to  one.  Could  we  conquer,  could  we  subjugate  them, 
even  with  that  proportion  of  men  in  our  favor?  It  may  be  that  we 
could,  but  it  would  be  extremely  doubtful.  You  have  yet  in  their  own 
fastnesses  a  multitude  of  allies,  and  those  allies  are  the  blacks.  Those 
blacks,  slaves  within  those  disloyal  States,  number  3, 500,000,  of  which 
some  2,000,000  are  plantation  laborers,  mechanics  and  artisans,  and 
there  are  some  300,000  of  those  2,000,000  that  are  domestic  slaves,  leav- 
ing 1,700,000  who  are  employed  to  subsist  the  1,300,000  white  armed 
warriors.  These  blacks,  men  and  women,  are  actively  engaged  every 
moment  of  the  day  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  energi- 
ising  the  armies  of  the  South.  Thus  there  are  in  the  aggregate  three 
millions  of  people,  white  and  black,  at  the  South  against  four  mil- 
lions at  the  North.  Could  we  conquer  them  by  any  such  proportion  1 
No ;  there  is  no  instance  in  history — there  is  no  ground  for  belief 
in  any  rational  mind,  that  with  such  proportions  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  victory  would  perch  upon  our  banners  in  such  a  strug- 
gle. What  then!  We  must  resort  to  the  only  means  to  be  employed 
in  such  a  cause,  and  those  means,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  at  length 
determined  upon  and  being  adopted.  In  such  a  position,  and  upon 
such  a  statement — and  upon  that  statement  it  is  that  we  elucidate 
the  cogency  of  the  position  —  we  are  brought  to  the  conviction  that 
the  duty  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment 
is  to  declare  that  the  war  must  be  brought  speedily  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Say  that  we  have  4,000,000  of  whites  at  the  North,  add  to 
them  1,700,000  blacks  at  the  South  and  you  have  5,700,000  engaged 
in  this  war  for  the  Union,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  number 
engaged  in  the  enemy's  country, —  familiar  with  its  fastnesses — men 
who  of  all  others  would  be  most  valuable  to  us  as  adjuncts,  most  use- 
ful as  auxiliaries.  Add  the  blacks  to  our  side  and  you  reduce  the 
force  of  the  South  to  1,300,000.  Then  we  would  stand  relatively 
the  North  to  the  South  as  5|  to  1^  or  as  9  to  2.  In  that  proportion 
success  lies  with  us.     [Applause.] 

It  is  only  when  you  have  invoked  the  aid  of  that  portion  of  the 
Southern  strength  which  is  disaffected  towards  the  rebellion,  and 
which  is  able  and  willing  to  war  for  free  institutions,  that  you  can 
deal  the  rebellion  a  fatal  blow  and  achieve  success  in  favor  of 
free  institutions.  £Clieers.]  There  was  a  time  when  even  this 
statement   was   received    with   doubL       But  tliat  time   has  passed. 
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Our  armies  accept  the  truth,  our  citizens  receive  its  strength ; 
and  united  on  that  point,  there  will  be  a  cogency  in  their  united 
application,  and  a  vigorous  action  in  their  onward  stride,  which 
will  teach  mankind,  and  the  world  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  the  American  people  have  determined  to  finish  and  conclude  the 
war  which  rebellion  has  thrust  upon  them.  [Applause.]  I  have  oc- 
cupied your  attention  longer  than  I  intended,  and  I  propose  now  to 
give  way  to  speakers  who  have  been  invited  to  address  you  this  even- 
ing. They  will  engage  your  attention  and  will  speak  of  affairs  at 
length.  There  are  those  from  other  quarters,  the  far  Southern  tropics, 
who  will  speak  to  you  of  aifairs  peculiar  to  their  own  firesides,  and 
they  will  address  you  also  upon  your  own  position,  and  I  am  sure  from 
what  you  will  learn  and  hear  this  evening,  that  you,  as  members  of 
the  LoYAT.  National  League, will  be  prepared  from  this  time  through 
its  organization  to  teach  the  world  that  the  American  people  are  in 
earnest.     [Loud  applause.] 

[music] 

The  President  :  I  have  to  announce  to  the  meeting  that  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  roll  that  has  just  been  presented,  containing  the  names 
of  1,700  policemen,  who  have  joined  the  Loyal  National  League. 
[Long  and  loud  applause.]  I  think,  fellow-members,  we  may  say, 
after  this,  that  order  reigns  in  Warsaw  !      [Applause.] 

An  old  gentleman  in  the  audience  : 

Is  there  any  difierence  between  this  League  and  the  one  organized 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  ? 

The  President  :  If  there  is  a  difference,  it  is  not   understood  by 
the  Chair. 
.  The  Old  Gentleman  :  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding. 

The  President  :  There  may  be  a  misunderstanding,  hut  there  is 
no  difference;  and  these  misunderstandings,  when  we  are  all  united 
in  one  common  purpose,  are  but  additional  incentives  to  energetic 
action.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  report 
By-Laws,  submitted  a  series  of  By-Laws,  and  a  resolution  on  ward 
organization . 

(For  By-Laws  and  Resolution,  see  the  Appendix.) 

The  Old  Gentleman  :  I  wish  to  make  a  slight  alteration.  The 
nomination  of  a  "  central  committee,  to  be  approved  by  this  society." 

The  President  stated  that  such  a  committee  was  contemplated. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  By-Laws  and  Resolution  were 
carried  by  acclamation.     [Great  applause.] 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  now  not  only  the  honor,  but  the  great  pleasure, 
to  present  to  you  a  gentleman  you  have  often  heard ;  a  gentleman 
whom  I  have  often  seen,  and  taken  by  the  hand.  I  have  stood  by 
him  in  many  a  stern  struggle  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  always  a  true,  tried,  steadfast,  Southern  Democrat.  He  stands 
before  you  to-night  almost  an  isolated  man.  He  has  parted  from  his 
family;  the  last,  and  almost  the  only  news  he  has  had  from  them 
being  that,  as  those  troops  who  were  surrendered  at  the  South, 
through  the  treason  of  General  Twiggs,  were  on  their  return  to  the 
North  by  exchange,  passed  by  his  family  mansion,  his  little  ones  ran 
out,  and,  notwithstanding  the  disloyal  sentiments  of  the  vicinity,  they, 
with  the  spirit  of  their  sire,  gave  three  cheers  for  the  Union.  [Great 
applause.  "  Good."]  The  virtues  which  they  inherited,  and  thus 
expressed,  are  still  radiant  in  the  heart  of  that  father,  and  he  is  here 
as  a  father,  to  speak  to  you  as  fathers  to-night,  upon  the  great  cause 
of  the  Union.  I  introduce  to  you  General  Hamilton,  of  Texas. 
[Loud  and  long-continued  applause.] 


SPEECH   OF   BRIGADIEE-GENERAL  A.    J.    HAmLTON,    OF   TEXAS. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Loyal  National 
League:  Had  I  been  disposed  to  deal  justly  by  myself,  I  surely 
would  not  have  been  present  on  this  occasion.  It  is  not  often 
I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  apologies  in  advance 
of  the  humble  efforts  I  have  from  time  to  time  made  in  this 
great  cause ;  but  recent  indisposition  of  a  severe  character,  ad- 
monishes me  that  I  am  not  able  this  evening  to  meet  your  just 
expectations ;  nevertheless,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  friends, 
I  am  here  to  bear  testimony  still  to  what  I  deem  the  principles  upon 
which  this  government  ought  to  proseciite  this  war  to  successful  con- 
clusion. And  I  cannot  better  do  that  than  by  endorsing  every  word 
my  friend — as  I  may  be  permitted  so  to  call  him — and  your  President, 
has  so  eloquently  uttered  in  your  hearing  this  evening.  [Applause.]  If 
I  make  any  change  at  all,  it  would  not  be  by  detracting  from  any  sug- 
gestion he  has  made,  or  from  any  of  the  principles  he  has  urged  in  your 
hearing ;  but  it  would  be,  had  I  the  capacity,  by  adding  immeasurably  to 
the  suggestions  he  has  made,  if  by  so  doing  I  could  infuse  vigor  into  the 
public  arm.  The  purpose,  I  presume,  of  this  great  assemblage,  is  to 
ratify  and  endorse  the  object  of  this  League.  I  suppose  this  is  a  part 
of  the  record  of  that  League  which  I  see  before  me  [pointing  to  the  roll 
on  the  speaker's  desk,  handsomely  mounted  with  the  national  colors]. 
I  know  not  how  many  names  it  may  contain  ;  but,  judging  from  the 
size  of  the  roll,  it  contains  names  enough,  if  mustered  into  an  army, 
to  redeem  my  State  [Applause] ;  and  if  the  men  who  signed  it  have 
hearts  as  ready  and  willing  as  their  hands,  they  would  redeem  it  if  arms 
were  placed  in  their  hands.     [Renewed  applause.]     I  understand  the 
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object  of  the  signers  of  this  pledge  of  the  Loyal  National  League,  to 
be  to  declare  the  unalterable  determination  of  every  one  who  there  puts 
his  name  to  stand  by  the  government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion. [Cheers.]  What  are  those  efforts  to  hel  To  levy  armies,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  furnish  the  means  to  arm  and  equip  the  sol- 
diers raised,  to  put  them  in  the  field  and  to  sustain  them  while  there. 
Unquestionably  all  will  agree  to  this.  I  mean  every  loyal  man ;  for, 
unfortunately,  every  man  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  understand, 
will  not  go  that  far.  Some  people  this  way  think  that  the  best  way  to 
put  down  and  suppress  a  rebellion  is  to  cease  fighting  rebels.  [Cries  of 
"  Brooks."]  It  is  further,  I  imagine,  the  purpose  of  those  who  join 
this  League  to  sustain  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  meas- 
ures that  have  been  adopted  in  its  wisdom  to  give  power  to  the  Exec- 
utive and  to  the  officers  of  his  army.  [Loud  cheers.]  I  understand  it  is 
the  determinaiion  of  all  who  sign  this  pledge  and  thereby  become  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  no  longer  to  carp  about  this  being  a  war  against  the 
institution  of  slavery  [great  applause],  or  to  urge  the  government  to 
withdraw  from  the  country  a  part  of  what  ought  to  be  its  just  sup- 
port in  putting  down  this  rebellion. 

It  is  strange  to  my  mind,  and  has  ever  been  strange,  when  con- 
sidering it,  how  any  man  in  the  land  who  really  is  capable  of 
reading  the  current  events  of  the  day,  and  who  is  willing  to 
admit,  what  the  truthful  pen  of  history  will  record,  in  what 
way  and  for  what  purpose  the  rebellion  sprang  up  in  our  midst, 
how  any  man  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  withdraw,  even  tempo- 
rarily, his  support  from  the  government  because  it  has  at  last  deter- 
mined to  strike  down  the  thing  which  has  attacked  the  integrity  of 
the  government  [loud  cheers],  and  to  talk  about  the  monstrosity  of 
this  administration  and  the  government  making  war  upon  slavery. 
[Great  applause.]  What  was  it,  pray  tell  me,  you  that  carp,  what 
was  it  that  made  war  upon  the  government  ?  [Cheers.  "  That's  it." 
"That's  the  question."]  What  institution,  or  pretended  interest 
growing  out  of  any  institution,  was  made  the  pretext  and  the  real 
cause  of  this  war  ?  I  say  the  pretext,  because  I  say  what  I  have  often 
said,  it  was  not  because  of  any  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  non-slaveholding  States  upon  the  interests  of  slave  owners  of  the 
South,  that  the  rebellion  was  had ;  but  slavery  was  nevertheless  the 
cause.  It  was  the  cause  in  more  senses  than  one.  It  was  the  cause, 
first,  because  its  tendency  had  been  to  make  the  owners  of  that  prop- 
erty arrogant.  It  made  them  desire  to  be  the  lords  of  this  country. 
["  That  is  so."]  It  made  them  determined,  in  their  bigotry  of  heart, 
that  they  would  rule  the  country  [''  They  shall  not"],  or  else  they  would 
ruin  it  and  build  up  another  government.  ["  They  cannot."]  It  was 
for  this  cause,  secondly,  that  they  induced  many  innocent  and  igno- 
rant people  in  the  South  to  believe  that  the  South  had  been^  greatly 
wronged  because  of  her  interest  in  this  institution,  and  that  you  in- 
tended to  destroy  it ;  and  many  were  thus  led  to  participate,  not 
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knowing  the  real  design  of  the  conspirators,  not  knowing  that  it  had 
been  smouldering  in  the  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  this  rebeUion  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  who  for  that  long  period  had  been  watching  the  fa- 
vorable moment,  adding  to  their  strength,  diffusing  the  programme, 
and  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Yancey,  one  of  its  great  apostles,  "  firing 
the  Southern  heart,''  all  the  time  on  a  mere  pretext,  and  waiting  a 
favorable  moment  to  precipitate  the  cotton  States  into  rebellion.  I 
say  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my  soul  and  mind,  that  I  do  not  even 
regret  the  necessity  of  crushing  slavery  in  putting  down  this  rebellion. 
[Great  applause.]  I  did  not  wait  for  the  President's  Proclamation 
to  take  my  position.  I  said  the  very  moment  the  viciousness,  the 
wickedness,  the  unheard-of  monstrosity  of  men,  in  the  face  of  society 
and  under  the  blessings  of  such  a  government  as  this,  brought  them  to 
lift  their  hands  in  rebellion  against  it,  and  put  forward  slavery  as  the 
pretext  or  the  cause — that  moment  my  mind  was  unalterably  fixed 
against  the  institution  forever.  [Loud  cheers.]  Suppose  you  could 
re-establish  the  Union  by  putting  down  rebellion  and  preserving  slavery. 
Do  you  believe  you  could  make  slaveholders  love  you  more  than  th^;§, 
love  you  now?  ["No,  never!"]  Do  you  believe  you  can  make 
them  less  confident  of  preserving  the  institution  in  all  future  time  than 
they  were  before  the  rebellion,  after  they  have  seen  that  you  have  not 
the  moral  and  physical  power  to  crush  the  cause,  together  with  the 
rebellion  ?  And,  if  you  could  believe  both  these  things,  I  might  ask 
if  you  believe  it  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  loyal  men  of 
the  South,  who  have  suffered  so  much  from  this  rebellion,  can  ever 
live  at  peace  with  these  devils  who  have  undertaken  to  ruin  them  and 
you?  [Loud  applause.  ''  No,  no."]  If  not,  then  do  you  love  reb- 
els and  traitors  more  than  you  do  loyal  men?  ["No,  no."]  Pre- 
serve the  one  and  destroy  the  other,  take  your  choice  !  [Loud  cheers.] 
I  must  not  and  will  not  refer  to  myself,  but  I  will  refer  to  neighbors 
and  friends,  those  who  are  yet  living  (for  many  have  died),  who  are  in 
Mexico  or  in  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  of  western  Texas, 
hiding  like  wolves  in  the  caves  of  the  country,  or  scattered  exiles 
through  the  loyal  land.  How  are  they  to  return  and  live  in  the  bo- 
som of  these  slave-owners,  restored  to  their  constitutional  rights  if 
they  have  any  left.  How  will  they  endure  those  institutions  in  favor 
of  which,  and  in  deference  to  which,  all  the  people  of  the  South  have 
been  compelled  to  bow  down  as  worshippers  for  the  last  ten  years  ? 
I  assert  in  your  presence  to-night,  what  every  man  of  respectable  rep- 
utation knows  who  has  ever  placed  his  foot  on  Southern  soil,  that 
long  before  this  rebellion  commenced  slavery  had  undermined  free 
government  in  the  South.  ["  That's  so."]  I  say  in  your  presence 
that  for  what  George  Washington  left  upon  record  when  he  died,  for 
what  Jefferson  wrote  and  labored  to  achieve,  for  what  any  one  of  the 
great  fathers  of  our  government  believed,  for  what  my  father  spoke 
and  all  of  his  neighbors  spoke  thirty  years  ago,  that  same  Washington 
any  time  within  the  last  ten  years,  for  uttering  in  the  South,  would  have 
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been  hanged  as  high  as  Haman.  [J'  That's  so."]  I  speak  what  I  do 
know  when  I  tell  you  that  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  accord- 
ing to  their  own  record,  c^your  free  people  who  had  gone  down  to 
populate  our  state  were  hanged  in  1860,  pending  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, because  they  were  suspected  of  not  being  more  loyal  to  slavery 
than  they  were  to  their  government,  and  four  thousand  others,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  driven  out.  Are  you  to  be  told  for  the 
first  time  here  to-night  that  your  fair  females,  educated  at  your  schools 
to  teach  our  daughters  have  been  driven  out  after  suffering  eYevj  sort 
of  ill  treatment  too  gross  to  be  mentioned  in  this  presence,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  country,  and  your  male  friends  hung  by  hundreds  in 
the  South  ;  yet  men  will  talk  about  preserving  the  institution  of  slavery 
from  which  these  things  sprung,  even  after  it  has  dared  to  lay  its 
hands  upon  the  altar  erected  by  Washington  and  his  companions,  and, 
has  attempted  to  tear  down  the  temple  of  liberty  itself  [Loud 
cheers.]  I  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  mercies  of  God's 
providence,  if  this  rebellion  was  to  take  place,  that  its  result  (perhaps 
it  was  the  only  means  by  which  this  result  might  be  reached,  and 
therefore,  it  was  a  moral  necessity)  must  be  the  total  extinction  of 
the  accursed  institution.  [Applause.]  You  may  say,  and  I  have 
heard  it  said,  "This  man  speaks  through  his  resentment ;  he  has 
grown  to  be  an  Abolitionist  1"  It  is  true,  fellow-citizens.  [Loud 
applause.]  I  sprang  at  once  living  to  my  feet,  an  Abolitionist,  the 
very  moment  this  rebellion  began.  [Immense  applause.  "Good! 
good!"]  I  hate  the  institution.  [Renewed  applause.]  You  may 
ask  why  do  I  hate  slavery  and  love  my  government  ?  Because  I 
never  received  aught  but  blessings  from  that  government.  I  never 
received  ill-treatment  from  it.  I  have  been  the  recipient  of  its  bles- 
sings since  I  was  a  child.  Have  I  ever  received  protection  from  sla- 
very ^  What  has  it  done  for  me  '^  Because  I  would  not  assist  in  rob- 
bing you  of  a  good  government  it  has  robbed  me  of  a  home,  and  my 
wife  and  children  are  captives  to  rebellion !  Ought  I  to  love 
itl  ["No,  no."]  Or  to  talk  for  it?  ["No,  no.'']  Or  to  feel 
for  it"?  ["No,  no:"]  Or  ought  I  not  rather  to  consecrate  the 
remainder  of  my  life  to  waging  uncompromising  war  against  it? 
[Gre'dt   applause.    "Yes,  yes."] 

And  what,  fellow- citizens,  atiter  all,  are  you  to  gain  by  restoring  the 
government  with  that  institution  ?  If  you  restore  that  institution  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  from 
which  you  can  never  separate  it ;  you  must  restore  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  it  to  the  great  bosom  of  the  national  family.  I  have  heard  it 
said  recently  that  in  high  places  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  pleasant  sight  to  see  Jeff.  Davis  and  his  compeers  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Senate.  £"  Never."  "Never."  "Hang  him."]  I  do  not 
know  how  far  I  may  go  without  wronging  my  own  heart  or  this  great 
cause,  but  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say  that,  if  those  are 
the  terms  upon  which  restoration  of  the  government  and  salvation  to 
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the  country  are  to  be  had,  then  let  all  perish  in  one  common  ruin! 
[Loud  applause.]  A  nation  can  never  restore  to  its  councils  such 
men  without  sinking  its  honor  forever.  "What !  will  you  restore  the 
men  whose  arms  are  red  to  their  shoulders  with  the  blood  of  your  chil- 
dren, your  neighbors,  your  friends,  who  would  consign  you  all  this 
night  to  degradation,  misery,  and  want;  who  would  exterminate  the 
last  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  loyal  states  in  order  to  succeed  in 
this  hellish  rebellion "?  The  men  whose  congress  passes  a  resolution 
every  ^ixth  day  declaring  that  they  will  never  live  in  political  fellow- 
ship with  you,  who  scorn  and  despise  you,  and  declare  they  will  ac- 
cept no  terms  except  unconditional  recognition  of  their  independence,  not 
only  of  all  the  states  in  rebellion,  but  that  they  will  have  also  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  and  Missouri,  and  all  of  Virginia.  [''  Never."  "  Never."] 
Now  they  have  told  you  this,  yet  men  talk  about  inviting  these  men  back 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  ["  Never."  "  Hang  them  first."] 
They  have  no  constitutional  rights,  they  have  no  legal  rights,  but  from 
their  conduct  those  rights  may  somewhat  have  changed.  They  had 
once  the  right  to  be  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  to  protection  of  their 
property  by  this  government ;  but,  by  their  rebellion  and  resistance  to 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  government,  they  have  forfeited  all 
such  rights  as  these,  and  they  now  have  the  right — if  they  can  be 
caught,  tried,  and  convicted,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  will 
be — to  be  executed  for  their  offence.  [Loud  cheers.]  But  it  is,  for- 
sooth, a  terrible  thing  to  talk  about,  first  of  taking  away  all  their  ne- 
groes, then  of  employing  their  negroes  against  them.  Well,  it  does  seem 
to  me,  fellow-citizens,  that  if  an  assassin  were  to  make  an  attack  on 
me,  not  suspecting  any  foul  intention  on  his  part,  and  he  had  a  dagger 
at  my  throat  and  I  in  the  struggle  could  get  possession  of  it,  I  would 
not  exactly  restore  it  to  him  [laughter  and  loud  cheers],  and  I  would  not 
be  particular  about  how  I  used  it  upon  him,  [Eenewed  laughter  and 
cheers.] 

This  government,  as  you  know,  was  attacked,  and  is  working 
to  crush  out  this  rebellion,  and  is  it  not  a  shame  that  men  at  this 
day  will  talk  about  the  wickedness  of  this  government  making  war 
upon  the  South  !  Now  some  men,  of  exceedingly  small  head  [' '  Cop- 
perheads"] and  smaller  heart,  may  receive  plaudits  for  uttering  such 
a  falsehood  ;  but  they  must  know,  if  they  will  take  a  second  thought, 
that  all  history  will  record  it  to  be  a  foul  lie  and  slander.  [Applause. 
"Good."  ''Good."]  This  government  never  invited  war  on  the 
part  of  the  South,  but  it  waited  until  your  national  capital,  within 
ten  hours  of  your  great  city,  was  seriously  threatened,  and  was  well 
nigh  being  lost.  I  will  say  to  your  honorable  president  here  to- 
night, that  when  I  parted  from  him  and  Washington,  a  day  or  two 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  passed 
through  no  hamlet,  village,  town,  or  city,  at  the  South,  that  did  not 
already  swarm  with  soldiers  mustering  and  preparing  for  an  attack  on 
the  government.      And  do  you  remember  that  the  first  Secretary  of 
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War  in  Mr.  Davis's  regime,  Mr.  Pope  Walker,  declared  in  a  speech 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  long  before  the  first  shot  was  fired,  that  within 
a  given  time  they  would  have  the  national  capital.  It  was  an  open 
boast  at  the  South,  and  they  really  believed  it.  They  believed  they 
had  so  managed,  through  the  agencies  they  had  been  able  to  employ 
in  high  places,  that  they  had  secured  the  power  and  they  intended  to 
use  it.  I  will  not  mention  names,  because  that  would  be  rude,  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  know  none  of  your  minds  will  revert  to  Governor 
Floyd,  of  Virginia,  or  anybody  like  him.  [Loud  laughter  and  cheers.] 
But  it  was  so.  And  yet  men  here  talk  about  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  that  they  have  property  in  the  South,  about  which  prop- 
erty, you  having  disputed  it,  they  intend  to  tear  down  the  govern- 
ment and  make  another,  this  same  species  of  property  being  the 
corner-stone  of  the  new  government.  But  when  you,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  government,  resist  the  aggressive  war  made  upon  you, 
when  you  attempt  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and  to  preserve  your 
government,  you  are  doing  a  most  cruel,  unjust  and  unconstitutional 
thing.  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  imagine  that  the  object  in  framing 
the  Constitution  was  to  see  how  long  a  government  could  exist  with- 
out having  power  to  protect  itself  against  enemies  without  or  within. 
[Laughter.]  A  common,  flippant  remark  of  the  rebels  was  that  the 
government  was  a  failure,  because  it  was  not  possessed  of  inherent 
strength.  But  I  have  said  to  them  on  many  occasions,  as  I  say  to 
you  to-night,  that  in  my  judgment  they  will  find,  before  they  get 
through  with  it,  that  this  government  is  strong  enough  for  common 
use.  [Applause.]  It  has  just  the  same  omnipotent  power  that  any 
other  government  under  heaven  has  to  protect  itself  from  its  enemies 
without  and  within.  It  was  intended  to  have  that  power.  The 
Constitution  conferred  upon  the  President,  and  made  it  his  sworn  duty, 
to  suppress  insurrection  and  to  repel  invasion  ;  and  it  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  its  at-my  and  its  navy  that  he  might  employ  the  whole 
force  of  the  country,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  that  great  object. 
Nobody  ever  dreamed,  until  those  teachings  through  which  secession 
grew  to  be  popular,  that  it  had  not  power  to  accomplish  everything  it 
desired  for  these  great  ends.  But  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
government,  surrounded  as  it  has  been  by  enemies,  molested  by  the 
sympathy  alDroad  for  the  treason  at  home,  from  day  to  day  surrounded 
with  difficulties  new  and  hitherto  untried  by  the  government,  may 
make  now  and  then  a  mistake.  It  may  have  made  the  mistake  of 
arresting  some  men  who  had  not  said  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have 
said  to  convince  their  neighbors  of  their  loyalty  —  for  I  do  believe 
every  man  ought  so  to  speak  out,  that  if  not  at  heart  a  traitor  he 
shall  not  be  suspected  [applause]  —  such  men  may  have  been  pounced 
upon  by  the  government  and  put  in  durance  vile  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  government  thought  it  had  strength  enough  to  allow  such 
reptiles  to  go  at  large.  And  then  the  whole  brood  of  small  fry  poli- 
ticians have  raised  the  cry,  "Why  this  is  the  most  tyrannical  govern- 
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ment  under  heaven."  With  a  million  traitors  in  arms  against  it,  and 
a  third  as  many  more  at  home  going  about  claiming  that  it  is  an  un- 
holj  war  !  Now  and  then  the  government  arrests  a  reptile,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  executing,  but  of  confining  him,  and  the  cry  is  raised 
that  it  is  a  tyranny  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  the  people  are  called 
upon  to  resist  it.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  very  fact  that  you  hear  men 
going  about  in  such  a  condition  of  things  as  now  exists,  proclaiming 
such  sentiments,  is  the  best  evidence  under  heaven  that  they  lie.  [Ap- 
plause.] If  this  had  really  been  a  tyranny,  a  thousand  such  heajs 
would  have  rolled  from  the  block  before  now.  There  is  no  other  gov- 
ernment beneath  the  heavens  that  would  tolerate  such  treason,  for 
that  is.  the  name  by  which  to  call  such  disloyalty.  It  may  not  be 
treason  in  the  first  grades,  to  be  punished  capitally  as  treason,  but 
it  is  quasi-treason.  It  is  time  that  men  should  cease  talking  in  that 
way.  Every  man  knows  it  is  a  lie.  The  government  may  make  a 
thousand  mistakes,  but  it  is  not  despotic.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  said  to  me  in  reply  to  some  remarks  about  such  lan- 
guage, '^That  is  nothing  new;  it  happens  in  this  city  every  day." 
The  reply  I  made  was,  "  If  that  be  true,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that 
somebody,  I  don't  know  who  it  is,  does  not  do  his  duty.''  [Applause.] 
If  even  in  the  national  capital,  and  in  the  very  halls  of  the  national 
Congress,  such  sentiments  of  qualified  treason  can  be  uttered,  and  if 
the  officers  of  the  government,  knowing  it,  allow  such  men  to  go  at 
large  day  by  day,  I  say  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, but  the  contrary.  This  government  has  borne  more  from  its 
pretended  friends  than  it  has  had  to  contend  with  from  open  enemies. 
The  time  is  coming,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  sec  this  great  people 
waking  up  to  the  determination,  when,  whatever  our  thoughts  or  sen- 
timents may  have  been  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  country,  we 
will  come  together  and  act  together  for  its  preservation.  It  is  due  to 
you  to  do  this.  The  truth  is  that  you  must  repose  on  yourselves. 
You  have  been  truthfully  told  to-night  that  it  is  not  a  returning  sense 
of  fidelity  to  the  government,  but  a  returning  sense  of  your  duty 
under  the  fidelity  you  have  always  felt.  It  may  have  been  latent  in 
the  bottom  of  your  hearts,  but  every  man  who  belongs  to  this  Loyal 
National  League  has  always  regarded  himself  as  a  loyal  man,  and 
has  always  loved  his  government.  He  may  for  a  time  have  been  luke- 
warm in  the  cause ;  he  may  not  have  felt  that  he  could  have  given  them 
the  active  and  cordial  support  that  was  due  from  every  citizen ;  but 
now,  having  maturely  considered,  he  has  at  last  arrived  at  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  but  one  path  of  safety,  but  one  path  of  duty,  and 
that  is  to  lend  his  whole  heart  to  the  cause  of  the  government,  to 
sustain  it  in  all  its  constitutional  relations,  and  bring  together  a 
mass  of  public  sentiment  which  will  sweep  away  every  man  that  op- 
poses it.  [Applause.]  And  even  if  there  be  men  in  high  places 
who,  for  their  own  selfish  promotion,  have  been  engaged  in  wily 
diplomacy    to  defeat   for  a   time  the  success   of  one  man   in   the 
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public  service,  CDgaged  faithfully  in  one  quarter  of  the  country, 
and  if  there  be  those  with  similar  purpose  checkmating  another 
man  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  let  them  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  history  of  the  past.  Let  them  remember  that  the  people  of 
this  great  country,  "thinking  with  their  heart,"  will  instinctively 
know  the  men  who  do  their  duty  and  will  reward  them  too. 
We  know  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war,  there  was  an  old  general,  who  never  pretended  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  rough  and  faithful  soldier,  winning  victory  after  victory, 
paying  no  attention  to  what  was  *going  on  at  the  National  Capitol, 
while  others  were  intriguing,  seeking  in  their  life  in  camp  to  secure 
the  great  honors  which  this  great  people  could  confer  ;  and  we  know 
that  the  people  took  up  that  old  rough  soldier,  who  had  never  dreamed 
of  being  President,  and  made  him  President  over  all  of  them. 
[Cheers.  "  Taylor."]  It  may  again  occur  that  some  men  who  think 
that  they  are  winning  the  popular  favor  may  be  set  aside,  while  those 
who  have  performed  duties  in  distant  points  in  the  South,  who  may 
have  been  relieved  because  the  contrast  was  becoming  too  great  be- 
tween them  and  others,  may  live  long  enough  to  realize  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  when  aroused,  are  omnipotent,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that 

"  The  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  aglee." 

[Cheers  for  Butler.] 
If  we  are  to  do  our  duty  to  our  government,  let  us  begin  by  deter- 
mining to  do  our  whole  duty.  At  the  risk  of  being  impertinent  or 
officious  this  evening,  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  time  has  come  not 
only  for  arousing  each  and  all  of  us  to  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  but  also  to  defend  the  honor  and  dignity  of  this  great  people, 
by  directing  their  attention  to  the  position  of  this  government,  and 
telling  our  public  servants  that  we  are  not  afraid  of  foreign  powers. 
[Applause.]  We  bow  not  even  at  the  footstool  of  the  great  Nephew  of 
his  Uncle.  [Renewed  applause.]  I  have  never  myself  had  any  fears. 
I  believed  that  if  it  came  to  the  point  that  the  rebels  in  arms  were  to 
have  sympathy  from  abroad,  from  the  ruling  class  in  England,  or 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  we  could  at  once  challenge  the  great 
heart  of  both  nations  which  knows  well  what  this  war  means  [great 
applause]  ;  for,  while  we  know  that  the  rebellion  has  received  great 
encouragement,  and  even  material  aid,  from  one  class  of  the  citizens 
of  England,  there  is  another  class  who,  even  amid  all  their  sufferings 
and  deprivations  consequent  upon  this  war,  have  been  true  and  loyal 
in  their  hearts  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  when 
they  see  that  this  great  people,  in  the  midst  of  its  trials,  when  they 
see  that  you  who  have  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  Union  men  enough  to 
have  conquered  Europe  a  few  years  ago, still  remember  to  build  ships  and 
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freight  them  with  bread,  and  send  them  across  the  briny  deep  for  their 
relief,  you  will  hear — nay,  you  hear  to-day  the  response  which  comes 
back  to  you  by  every  vessel  that  reaches  our  shores — that  the  whole 
heart  of  the  English  people  is  loyal  to  the  principles  of  liberty. 
[Cheers.]  The  great  heart  of  Europe  is  with  us  ;  and  we  can  afford 
to  say  to  their  rulers — Do  your  worst.     [Applause.] 

I  do  not  hold  others  responsible  for  my  humble  views,  but,  for  one, 
I  would  not  withhold,  upon  the  part  of  this  government,  the  expression 
of  sympathy  and  the  extension  of  aid,  if  need  be,  to  our  strug- 
gling neighbor  who  is  about  to  become  the  victim  of  the  wily  des- 
pot of  France.  [Applause.]  A  leading  man  of  that  country  're- 
marked to  me  last  summer  that  the  republicans  of  Mexico  and  the 
republicans  of  the  United  States  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
the  cause  of  civil  liberty  ;  that  slavery  had  been  the  nightmare  of  our 
government,  and  before  it  ended  we  should  find  the  lovers  of  civil 
liberty  throughout  the  world  on  one  side,  and  the  lovers  of  despotism 
arrayed  in  sympathy  with  the  rebels  against  the  government  on  the 
other.  For  one,  I  wish  to  hear  this  government  declare  that  our 
sympathies  are  with  Mexico,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  see  it  overrun  by 
Louis  Napoleon.  [Applause.]  How  long  is  it  since  he  dared  to  con- 
ceive' the  project  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of 
any  government  upon  the  continent  of  America "?  Would  he  have  at- 
tempted it  three  years  ago  ?  ["  No  !"]  Would  he  have  talked  about 
it  &ve  years  ago  1  It  would  have  been  worth  his  throne  to  have  done 
it.  But  now  we  are  in  a  position  which  enables  him,  in  his  judg- 
ment, to  take  advantage  of  us ;  we  are  struggling  in  a  desperate  war, 
and  will  not  be  able  to  give  aid  to  Mexico  ;  we  are  not  able  to  dic- 
tate to  the  world  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  institutions  on  this  side 
of  the  water  against  their  interference.  Instead  of  planting  ourselves 
on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  in  the  midst  of  our  troubles,  we  can  be 
snubbed  by  Louis  Napoleon  proposing  to  have  commissioners  from  the 
Southern  Confederacy  meet  our  comipissioners  on  neutral  ground  to 
rearrange  the  American  Senate,  I  suppose.  [Hisses.]  Had  I  been 
the  premier  of  this  great  government,  if  it  had  cost  me  my  life,  I 
would  have  replied  :  "  Sir,  there  was  a  time  when  you  would  not  have 
dared  to  say  so  much  ;  and  now  that  you  have  said  it,  I  will  take  the 
occasion  to  say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  the  government,  that  you  had 
better  take  counsel  of  those  who  surround  you  as  to  the  quickest  and 
safest  way  of  getting  out  of  Mexico."  [Applause.]  We  would  have 
united  the  lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing. I  do  not  know  what  the  policy  of  that  government  is ;  I  only 
know  that  it  has  come  to  us  in  unequivocal  form  ;  that  but  recently 
that  government  was  intriguing  with  the  Southern  Confederacy  for 
the  sale  of  my  state  to  France.  The  same  man  who  represented 
France  in  Texas  when  I  left  was  again  on  Mexican  soil  intriguing  for 
the  purchase  of  Texas,  and  yet  I  hear  no  word  said  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  I  think  it  is  time  somethirtg  was  said. 
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But  I  want  you  to  understand,  whatever  the  policy  of  the  government 
may  be  upon  these  questions,  I  am  as  loyal  to  this  administration  as  any 
man  living  within  the  United  States.  I  am  as  loyal  to  the  President. 
He  is  my  President.  He  is  the  only  President  we  can  have  for  two 
years.  He  must  be  sustained  ;  and  had  I  millions  of  money,  and  as 
many  lives,  1  would  give  them  all  to  sustain  the  government.  [Ap- 
plause.] But  I  am  not  bound  to  sustain  the  policy  of  those  surround- 
ing him,  and  who  are  dictating  to  him,  and  I  think  the  people  have  the 
right  to  rise  up  and  dictate  the  true  course  of  the  government  in  re- 
gard to  its  internal  difficulties,  and  they  will  not  be  true  to  the  country 
until  they  determine  it  in  their  judgment,  and  exercise  it  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.     [Applause.] 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  directed  mainly  to  my  section 
of  the  country.  I  believe  if  there  are  any  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  who  have  had  cause  to  be  disappointed,  I 
am,  at  least,  one  of  those  men  ;  not  that  I  have  been  an  applicant 
for  anything,  but  that  I  have  hoped  that  the  country  I  love  so  much 
would  ere  this  have  been  redeemed.  Upon  the  4th  of  December  I  sailed 
from  your  port,  if  not  a  happy  man,  at  least  buoyant  in  heart,  for  I  was 
connected  with  an  expedition  which  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  was 
intended  for  the  relief  of  Texas.  Without  solicitation  on  my  part  I 
had  been  put  in  commission  and  connected  with  that  expedition  ;  with 
the  declaration  oft  repeated  that  it  was  to  go  to  Texas;  I  never  knew 
that  we  were  not  going  there  until  we  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  feeling  an  interest  in  the  loyal  people  of  Texas, 
my  mission  here  being  to  procure  relief  for  it,  and  believing  that  the 
object  had  been  effected,  it  was  my  simple  duty  to  hurry  the  news  to 
them  as  fast  as  possible  that  relief  was  coming.  In  the  mean  time, 
many  of  them  had  been  run  out  of  the  country  and  had  been  waiting 
patiently  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They  were  told  that 
we  were  coming— they  got  it  through  the  public  prints — and  they 
took  measures  accordingly.  TJjey  got  up  organizations  preparatory 
to  joining  the  federal  forces  as  soon  as  they  landed.  But  when  it 
was  found  out  that  there  was  no  aid  coming^ — when  it  was  found  out 
by  the  rebels  that  the  force  was  to  operate  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  not  in  Texas — you  can  imagine  what  were  the  consequences  to  the 
Union  men  who  had  manifested  some  pleasure  at  the  arrival  of  aid. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many,  but  I  know  that  some  hun- 
dreds lost  their  lives  in  consequence  of  that  disappointment. 
["  Shame,  shame."]  I  know  they  have  died  deaths  not  heard  of  since 
the  dark  ages  till  now ;  not  only  hunted  and  shot,  murdered  upon 
their  own  thresholds,  but  tied  up  and  scalded  to  death  with  boiling 
water,  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses  ;  whole  neighborhoods  of  men  ex- 
terminated, and  their  wives  and  children  driven  away.  They  were 
hung  by  twenties.  And  the  work  is  still  going  on.  I  ask  loyal  men 
if  these  things  ought  to  go  on.  History  will  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  never,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  have  people  endured  more  by 
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way  of  testifying  their  devotion  to  any  governnient  that  has  existed 
among  men. 

It  has  been  said  sometimes  that  the  only  loyal  men  of  the  South 
were  the  black  men.  I  am  here  to-night  to  dispute  that.  It  is 
not  true.  I  assert  that  more  than  half  the  white  men  of  that 
country  were  loyal  in  the  beginning  of  this  struggle  ;  and  more  than 
half  of  those  living  there  to-day  would  return  to  it  with  gladness  and 
gratitude  if  you  would  give  them  relief.  Talk  about  sympathy  with 
men  who  are  covered  with  crime,  murder,  arson,  robbery,  and 
the  despoliation  of  the  poor !  Talk  about  the  rights  of  property  of 
these  men  !  Yet  not  a  word  do  I  hear  about  the  orphans  and  the 
widows  those  devils  have  made  in  the  South,  the  homes  they  have 
burned,  the  property  they  have  confiscated. 

And  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  of  Texas  have  suffered  also  by 
the  action  of  this  government,  for  they  were  in  the  habit  of  consum- 
ing largely  of  the  products  of  the  North,  and  from  this,  of  course, 
they  have  been  cut  off.  Since  the  border  of  the  Rio  Grande  has 
been  in  possession  of  the  rebels,*  they  have  compelled  the  plant- 
ers to  sell  their  cotton  to  the  confederate  government  and  taking 
their  payment  in  confederate  paper,  and  the  horses  and  teams 
have  been  seized  to  transport  it  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the 
rebels  could  then  exchange  it  for  gold  or  silver  or  for  any  re- 
quired supplies.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  the  people 
to  say  to  the  government  that  this  has  gone  on  long  enough.  [Ap- 
plause.] It  does  seem  to  me  that  I  have  purchased  a  right  to  call 
upon  you  to-night  to  express  your  opinion  upon  that  subject.  [Re- 
newed applause.]  But  I  will  say  if  they  never  do  it,  it  will  not  crush 
my  devotion  to  the  government,  although  it  may  cause  the  loss  of  the 
last  friend  I  have  under  heaven.  But  I  shall  think  that  some  man 
who  has  surrounded  the  government  has  been  to  blame  if  no  action  is 
taken. 

There  is  a  reason  why  France  wishes  to  get  possession  of 
Texas.  I  will  not  go  into  figures  but  I  will  satisfy  any  person  who 
is  skeptical,  that  there  are  rich  cotton  lands  enough  in  that  state  to 
produce  four  time^  as  much  cotton  as  is  now  produced  upon  this 
whole  continent !  It  is  a  country  twice  as  large  as  France,  possessed 
of  great  facilities,  facilities  untold,  mineral  wealth  beyond  the  know- 
ledge of  any  man  living,  a  country  teeming  with  wealth  in  the  great 
future,  and  which  will,  if  we  still  hold  her  in  sisterhood,  at  no  dis- 
tant day  pour  into  the  lap  of  this  great  emporium.  Give  me  one 
note  of  encouragement  to-night,  and  I  shall  be  relieved ;  but  under 
whatever  circumstances,  I  shall  perform  my  duty.  Whatever  men 
may  say  in  regard  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  government,  and  its  short- 
comings hitherto,  it  has  still  its  armies  in  the  field  ;  and  there  are 
counsels  that  are  able  to  lift  up  the  nation  from  the  mud  and  mire  of 
the  present  hour  and  to  place  it  firmly  upon  the  path  of  success. 
Still   the   admiring   gaze  of  the  world  is   fixed  upon   us.       When 
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we  shall  speak,  and  speak  with  determination,  our  voice  will  still 
be  heard  throughout  the  world.  We  may  now  be  in  trouble ;  but 
the  power  and  majesty  of  this  country  is  not  all  clouded,  and  still  in 
the  midst  of  its  direst  calamity, 

"  Like  some  proud  cliff  that  rears  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  meets  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  base  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

[Loud  and  long  continued  applause.] 

There  were  loud  and  reiterated  calls  for  "  Conkling,"  "  Conkling," 
"  Roscoe  Conkling."  Amid  three  cheers,  the  President  came  forward 
with  that  gentleman,  saying  ;  I  need  not  inform  you  who  he  is.  He, 
with  others,  sustained  the  weight  of  our  cause  in  the  last  House  of 
Representatives,  and  before  this  battle  was  waged  I  stood  a  spectator 
of  his  efforts,  which  in  the  common  cause  have  encircled  his  brows 
with  the  civic  wreath.  He  was  fhen  a  Republican,  as  I  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat ;  we  now  are  both  lovers  of  our  country  and  members  of  the 
Loyal  National  League.     [Loud  applause  and  three  cheers.] 


SPEECH   OF   HON.    BOSCOE   CONKLING, 

The  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow- Citizens  :  There  are  reasons  why 
I  should  be  glad  to  remain  a  listener  to  night,  and  yet  if  I  possessed 
a  hundred  voices,  and  every  voice  was  trumpet- tongued,  gladly  would 
I  raise  them  all  to  greet  this  great  assemblage  :  so  cordially  do  I  share 
with  you  the  sentiment  which  has  brought  you  together.     [Applause.] 

The  inquiry  was  made  a  while  ago  whether  there  is  a  difference 
between  this  organization,  and  the  meeting  held  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  There  is  no  difference,  except  that  the  purpose  of  this 
league  is,  to  extend  far  and  wide  through  the  loyal  States,  its  in- 
fluence and  example,  to  nationalize  that  which  has,  up  to  this 
time,  been  local.  The  character  of  those  with  whom  the  movement 
originates,  gives  assurance  that  rivalries,  or  personal  ambitions,  or  par- 
tisan objects,  do  not  lie  at  its  foundation.  This  is  not  the  place  far  po- 
litical parties  to  contend.  You  have  not  come  together  to  destroy  old 
political  organizations,  or  to  found  a  new  one.  You  have  come,  not 
as  Democrats,  not  as  Republicans,  but  as  American  citizens,  with  the 
single  object  and  purpose  of  sustaining  the  government  in  quelling  a 
giant  insurrection.  [Cheers.]  You  come  as  the  children  and  heirs 
of  those  who,  no  matter  to  what  political  party  they  belonged,  no 
matter  what  religious  creed  they  held,  no  matter  what  language  was 
their  mother-tongue,  no  matter  where  was  the  land  of  their  birth, 
stood  side  by  side  on  the  bloody  battle-fields  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion.    [Applause.  ] 
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You  come  as  the  heirs  of  a  priceless  and  imperiled  birthright,  the 
defenders  of  an  endangered  nationality,  incontestably  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  You  come  as  the  guardians  of  a  mild  and  nur- 
turing government  assailed  by  parricides  and  assassins,  and  your  mis- 
sion here  is  not  to  recast  political  parties,  but  to  embalm  in  the  hearts 
of  your  countrymen  those  institutions  of  equality  and  freedom  in 
v^hich  the  freest  and  best  elements  of  existing  systems,  are  blended 
with  the  revelations  and  experience  of  buried  centuries  and  epochs. 
[Cheers.] 

Eighty  years  ago  our  fathers  braved,  for  seven  years,  the  greatest 
power  on  earth,  and  endured  all  the  hardships  and  pangs  of  civilized 
war,  with  the  added  horrors  of  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 
They  were  sustained  by  an  unfaltering  purpose.  What  was  it  t  It 
was  to  plant  the  tree  of  constitutional  liberty  for  all  where  the  blight- 
ting  frosts  of  despotism  could  never  reach  it. 

They  did  plant  it,  and  watered  it  with  their  blood  when  it  was  a 
little,  feeble,  frail  experiment ;  and  now,  when  it  has  taken  root  and 
grown  up  till  it  overspreads  a  continent,  aud  shelters  an  empire,  now 
when  thirty  millions  of  people,  the  ransomed  of  all  nationalities,  are 
nestling  underneath  its  branches,  red-handed  traitors  have  laid  the  axe 
at  its  root,  and  sworn  it  shall  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Not  strangers,  but  children  of  a  common  parentage,  indulged  and 
pampered  children,  sought  by  stealth  to  destroy  the  roof-tree,  and  to 
plunder  and  ruin  the  homestead  of  us  all. 

I  say  they  sought  their  end  at  first  by  cowardice  and  stealth,  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  places  of  power  and  trust  which  had  been 
confided  to  them  ;  having  the  government  in  their  own  hands,  in 
double  trust,  they  sprang  upon  it  unawares,  as  if  to  murder  the  nation 
in  its  bed.  But  the  sleeper  waked,  and  creeping  assassination  stalked 
as  rebellion.  [Applause.]  Foiled  in  its  secret  hope,  the  next  step  of 
treason  was  to  plunge  the  country  into  the  greatest  war  of  which  his- 
tory makes  note  :  the  greatest  of  wars  in  all  the  three  elements  which 
measure  the  magnitude  of  war  ;  the  greatest  in  its  cost  in  money,  the 
greatest  in  the  forces  and  power  engaged,  the  greatest  in  its  theatre  of 
operations. 

It  is  this  that  has  made  this  hall  to-night  a  temple  of  freedom,  and 
filled  it  with  the  votaries  of  constitutional  liberty.  But  the  struggle  is 
not  of  words,  nor  of  argument,  nor  of  reason — it  is  a  bloody  grapple 
for  the  mastery  by  force  of  arras. 

What  then  can  be  done  for  it  here  in  this  great  audience  chamber, 
crowded  with  the  patriotism,  the  intelligence,  and  the  industry  of  this 
imperial  city  ?  Will  the  thousands  here  assembled  fire  one  bullet  at 
the  enemy  or  give  one  stroke  with  the  sword,  or  one  thrust  with  the 
bayonet  ?  Is  there  any  call  for  men  or  money  now  to  be  responded 
to  here  1  Then  why  should  you  be  here  !  Why  should  New  York 
speak  that  the  nation  may  hear  *? 

I  will  give  you  a  reason  why.     From  the  outset  our  greatest  dan- 
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ger  and  misfortune  has  been  from  divisions  among  ourselves.  [Ap- 
plause. ]  The  sheet  anchor  of  rebellion,  its  greatest  hope,  has  been 
that  the  loyal  states  would  become  divided,  and  grow  vv^eary  or  dis- 
gusted with  the  contest. 

I  appeal  to  my  distinguished  friend  who  preceded  me,  whether  it  is 
not  true  that  had  it  been  believed  throughout  the  cotton  states  that 
the  twenty  millions  of  the  North  would  rise  with  unanimity,  sternly 
determined  to  maintain  their  institutions  at  any  cost  to  the  bitter  end, 
the  rebellion  would  never  have  been  inaugurated.  [Applause.]  The 
conspirators  did  not  wade  into  the  red  sea  of  revolution  until  they  had 
assured  themselves  of  discords  and  divisions  here.  When  the  assault 
upon  the  government  actually  began  the  thews  of  party  gave  way,  and 
for  a  time  the  South  saw  with  dismay  a  united  North.  Then  came 
again  the  antagonisms  of  politics.  The  government  party  was  de- 
feated in  elections  ;  the  administration  and  the  war  was  assailed,  hos- 
tile resolutions  were  brought  forward  in  conventions  and  legislatures, 
and  men  boasted  in  both  houses  of  Congress  that  they  had  never  voted 
men  or  money  to  be  used  to  suppress  rebellion.  What  is  the  result? 
It  has  gone  out  that  the  North  is  languishing  and  faltering  in  the  strug- 
gle. It  has  been  *'  told  in  Gath  and  published  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon,"  that  the  state  of  New  York  is  ready  to  stop,  to  give  up  on 
any  terms ;  and  the  despots  of  Europe,  and  the  ringleaders  of  the 
South  are  again  flushed  with  expectation. 

It  is  mainly  to  dispel  these  delusions,  that  this  meeting  has  been 
called,  and  this  Loyal  National  League  inaugurated.     [Cheers.] 

Not  many  such  congregations  of  people  will  be  needed  to  show  the 
world  that  the  fires  still  burn  which  broke  out  into  the  most  sublime 
spectacle  in  all  history,  when  the  lightning  flashed  the  tidings  that  in- 
surgents had  battered  Sumter,  and  trampled  upon  that  flag  which  for 
eighty  years  had  proudly  defied  the  world  in  arms.     [Cheers.] 

The  throbbing  of  such  a  heart  as  this  will  vibrate  far  away.  Your 
voice  will  be  heard  more  plainly  in  Richmond  than  in  New  York. 
It  will  carry  assurance  there  that  time  has  only  confirmed  your  deter- 
mination, that  come  what  may,  and  fall  what  must,  the  government 
shall  stand.     [Applause.] 

Your  proceedings  will  say  to  Richmond,  that  while  the  people  of 
New  York  are  a  law-abiding  people,  a  peace-loving  people,  a  conser- 
vative people,  to  use  a  word  much  murdered  in  this  year  of  grace 
[laughter]  ;  that  while  they  deplore  the  war,  while  they  have  ever 
been  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  living  up  to  all  the  compro- 
mises and  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  they  are  also  for  the  country, 
right  or  wrong.  [Cheers]  And  that  happen  what  will,  perish  what 
may,  they  mean  that  the  Union  shall  live,  and  that  the  beak  and  claw 
of  national  power  shall  descend  upon  palmettos,  and  pelicans,  and 
rattlesnakes,  till  the  starry  banner  again  waves  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     [Great  cheering.] 

The  inspiration  of  great  masses  of  men  like  this,  pronounces  the 
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doom  of  the  nation's  enemies,  and  proclaims  that  state  rights,  and 
state  institutions,  and  all  other  institutions  if  need  be,  must  give  way, 
in  order  that  the  republic  may  live.     [Renewed  cheering.] 

If  rebellion  will  not  desist  without,  you  are  ready  to  see  Vicks- 
burgh,  and  Richmond,  and  Charleston,  heaps  of  smouldering  ruins. 
[Cheering.] 

For  myself,  if  driven  to  it,  I  go  farther.  Disunion  is  disintegration, 
disintegration  is  anarchy,  anarchy  is  despotism  ;  and  rather  let  deso- 
lation reign  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf,  than  one  stripe  be  torn 
from  the  flag,  or  one  star  blotted  from  its  azure  folds.  [Continued 
applause.]  These  echoes  will  not  die  to  night,  nor  to-morrow,  nor 
afterward,  till  they  have  floated  far  and  wide.  As  I  entered  the  hall 
this  evening,  a  distinguished  citizen  was  reading  to  you  some  words 
of  a  great  statesman,  who  sleeps  in  a  grave  where  New  England  has 
laid  him  ;  and  as  I  listened  and  looked  upon  this  scene,  my  mind 
rested  upon  another  thought  of  Webster.  He  said  once  in  a  speech, 
"  The  lightning  is  strong,  the  whirlwind  is  strong,  the  tempest  is 
strong,  but  there  is  something  stronger  than  all  of  these — it  is  the 
enlightened  judgment  of  mankind."  [Applause.]  Yes,  there  is  power 
in  the  honest  sense  of  men,  and  the  earnest  judgment  of  a  host  like  this, 
speaking  with  the  depth  of  feeling  and  conviction  here  evinced,  will 
at  this  time  go  far  and  near  with  healing  on  its  wings.     [Applause.] 

It  goes  to  Washington,  to  reinvigorate  and  spur  the  flagging  energies, 
if  they  do  flag,  of  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  public 
affairs. 

It  goes  to  the  Potomac  among  the  soldiers,  whose  bed  is  the  ground, 
and  tells  them  that  the  blessings  and  benedictions  of  grateful  thou- 
sands are  daily  and  nightly  descending  on  their  heads.  [Applause.] 
It  says  to  them,  that  though  other  republics  may  have  been  ungrate- 
ful, this  republic  will  ever  decorate  with  heroic  honors,  those  who  have 
exchanged  the  fireside  for  the  camp,  and  gone  to  defend  on  distant 
battle-fields,  the  life  and  glory  of  their  country.     [Applause.] 

Above  aU  else,  it  gives  the  lie  to  sinister  croakers,  and  impeaches 
rebel  sympathizers  everywhere,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 
[Cheers.] 

All  leagues  of  loyal  citizens,  and  all  meetings  of  the  loyal,  must, 
if  they  are  earnest  and  sincere,  tend  in  the  same  direction,  and  there- 
fore I  understand  that  no  difference  in  object  or  purpose,  is  to  be  found 
between  this  national  association  and  any  other  similar  in  character 

Why  should  there  be,  how  can  there  be,  any  difference  now  between 
those  who  are  honestly  for  God  and  their  country'?  ''  Why,"  says 
one,  "  There  are  acts  of  the  administration  that  I  cannot  approve  of.'* 
Well,  fellow-citizens,  I  have  a  little  confession  to  make  upon  that 
point  myself,  and  I  make  it  in  strict  confidence,  and  shall  not  admit 
it  if  it  ever  is  repeated.  [Laughter.]  I  advocated  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency.  [Applause.]  I  voted  for  him,  and, 
as  the  representative  in  Congress  of  a  proud  and  loyal  constituency,  I 
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have  endeavored  to  sustain  and  uphold  his  administration  always.  I 
have  confidence  in  him,  and  yet  there  are  a  great  many  things  which 
the  administration  has  done  that  I  do  not  approve  of.  [Cheers.]  But 
is  that  any  reason  why  I  should  not  stand  by  it  and  hold  up  its  hands, 
even  to  the  uttermost?  ["  No,  no."]  Why,  if  you  think  you  have  a 
poor  administration,  so  much  the  more  is  it  your  duty  to  help  it  along. 
[Applause.]  If  you  have  a  Aveak  administration,  so  much  more  it 
needs  strength,  does  it  not?  [Cheers.]  Be  it  bad  or  good,  it  is  ours 
for  two  years  more,  subject  to  changes  in  the  cabinet,  and  whoever 
thinks  he  has  a  bad  President,  or  a  bad  cabinet,  is  in  the  condition 
of  the  man  who  had  a  very  bad  cold,  but  it  was  the  best  he  had. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  If  you  cannot  sustain  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
any  other  reason,  sustain  him  because  he  is  President.  Go  for  the 
crown,  if  it  hangs  on  a  bush.  I  have  said,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  a  speech,  1  will  not  be  led  into  that,  whatever  other  indiscretion  I 
may  commit — I  said  that  I  could  not  always  see  the  reason  of  acts 
done  by  the  administration,  but  then  others  would  approve  of  these 
very  acts  and  condemn  something  of  a  different  character,  perhaps. 
There  is  nothing,  for  example,  in  the  doings  at  Washington  which  has 
been  more  bitterly  denounced  than  a  line  of  policy  which  I  will  allude 
to,  yet  I  do  not  at  all  sympathize  with  those  who  disapprove  it.  I 
refer  to  that  branch,  or  those  branches,  of  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration looking  to  a  resort  to  all  the  means  which  the  God  of  Nature 
has  placed  in  our  power  to  crush  and  trample  out  forever  that  painted 
lizard,  called  Secession.  [Loud  and  prolonged  applause.]  I  never 
have  been  thrown  into  hysterics  because  the  administration,  at  an  early 
day  or  at  a  late  day,  has  talked  about  arming  or  attempting  to  arm 
men  who  were  willing  to  bear  arms,  merely  because  they  sprung  from 
tiger-hunters  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  and  were  painted  black  by 
Nature's  brush.  [Cheers.]  I  feel  about  these  people  as  the  man  did 
who  said:  "  If  any  rebel  has  a  mule  that  can  draw  a  howitzer,  I 
w^ant  him ;  and  then  if  he  has  a  nigger  that  can  touch  it  off,  I  want 
him  [loud  cheers]  ;  or  if  the  nigger  can  draw  the  howitzer  better 
than  the  mule  can,  and  the  mule  can  touch  it  off  better  than  the  nig- 
ger can,  let  them  be  put  to  work  in  that  way."  [Loud  laughter.]  I 
detect  myself  in  saying  ^'  nigger ;"  but  I  caution  you  all  against  in- 
dulging in  that  word,  because  the  Secretary  of  State  says  that  no  man 
who  says  ''nigger"  ever  can  be  President. 

This  question,  fellow-citizens,  of  employing  and  arming  negroes,  and 
dealing  with  negroes,  has  been  more  prostituted,  has  been  used  for 
baser  purposes,  than  anything  else  which  has  entered  into  the  dema- 
goguism  of  the  day.  The  wildest,  maddest,  falsest  dreams  of  parti- 
san perversion  and  malice  have  been  rehearsed  to  the  people  to  mis- 
lead them  on  this  subject,  and  wicked  attempts  have  been  made  to 
mystify,  to  throw  dust  in  the  public  eye,  till  it  should  be  believed  that 
this  war  was  being  perverted  into  a  war  for  abolition,  and  that  the 
nation  was  being  crippled  and  impoverished  to  emancipate  the  negro 
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race.     Workingmen,  laboring  men,  those  who  sustain  the  dignity  and 
the  aristocracy   of   labor — one  of   the  few  aristocracies  fit  to  live — 
workingmen  have  been  approached  and  importuned  by  those  who  ought 
to  be  above  it — one  occurs  to  me  now.     ["  Thurlow  Weed."     Laugh- 
ter.]    That  voice  over  there  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue.     [Contin- 
ued laughter.]     I  meant  another  man,  one  who   is  understood  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  who  stands,  as  is  understood,  against 
the  war.     The  President  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had  sent  word 
to  him  that  he  had  better  take  his  own  interests  into  consideration  in 
opposing  the  government,  because  it  would  be  hard  to  run  for  the 
presidency  next   year   if    there    wasn't   any   presidency  to  run   for. 
[Laughter.]      But  I  was  saying  that  men   who  ought  to  have  been 
above  it,  because  they  know  better,  have  tried  to  impress  the  work- 
ingmen of  this  country  with  the  belief  that  the  negroes,  if  freedom 
was  established  for  them  at  the   South,  would  overrun  the  North ; 
that  water  would  flow  up  hill  ;  th«t  colored  men,  with  an  additional 
demand  for  colored  labor   created  where  they  are,  would  leave  the 
climate  adapted  to  them,  in  which  they  thrive,  and  come  here  to  over- 
spread the  North,  and  freeze  and  starve  in  the  latitude  in  which  we 
live.      See  what  a  monstrous,  wicked  perversion  it  is.     I  had  supposed, 
as  all  history  and  reason  show,  that   men  fly  from  slavery,  not  from 
freedom.      1  had  supposed  that  every  panting  fugitive,  who  fixes  his 
eye  on  the  north  star,  and  runs  until  he  strikes  the  dominions  of  the 
British  Queen,  Hees  from  bondage,  not  from  liberty.     But  we  are  told 
that  if  liberty  is  given  to  black  men^  forsaking  that  liberty,  and  pant- 
ing for  strange  climates,  they  will  flock  here  to  crowd  out  white  men, 
and  reduce  the  price  of  wages ;   and  therefore  the  negro  must  not  be 
armed  and  encouraged  to  fight  for  us,  but  left  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
rebelUon  for  fear  that  slavery  will  get  hurt ;   and  the  government,  our 
strong  government,  as  my  friend  says  it  is  charged  with  being  (I  have 
had  an  idea,  for  a  good  while,  that  if  there  was  a  little  more  glue  put 
into  the  government  it  would  not  hurt  it  at    all  [laughter],  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  danger  of  its  sticking   too   close   together  for 
present  purposes)  ;   this  strong  government  of   ours,  for   striving  to 
make    slavery    an  element    of  strength    to  ourselves,  and  of  weak- 
ness to  our  enemies,  has,  we  are  told,  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime. 
The  policy  of  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  slave,  and  using  him  as  an 
instrument  against  armed  treason,  is  characterized  as  too  severe,  and 
upon  the  same  principle  the  administration  party  in  Congress  is  de- 
nounced because   it  passed  a  confiscation  act,  a  bill  of  confiscation 
against  rebels  generally.     I  will   not   stop  to   discuss  it.     You  have 
heard  it  discussed   on   the  other   side,  and  can  you  answer  why  those 
who  without  provocation  have  deluged  the  land  with  blood  and  covered 
it  with  mourning ;  why  those  who  have  dug  a  hundred  thousand  new- 
made  graves  ;   who  have  sent  a  skeleton  into  almost  every  house  ;  who 
have  reduced  thousands  from  affluence  to  beggary  ;  who  have  burdened 
the  nation  with  a  debt  which  posterity  must  acquit — can  you  tell  why, 
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in  the  name  of  that  God  whose  free  worship  you  enjoy,  they  should 
not  be  compehed  to  contribute  something  to  repair  the  ruin  they  have 
caused?     [Applause.] 

But,  fellow-citizens,  I  pass  away  from  this.  I  intended  to  speak  for 
a  moment  of  the  trilling  reasons  for  difference  which  seem  to 
separate  men  who  want  to  stand  together  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  country  in  that  struggle  which,  for  our  government  and 
for  all  of  us,  has  two,  and  only  two  alternatives,  glory  or  the 
grave.  Some  men  say  "I  not  only  disapprove  of  things  the  adminis- 
tration has  done,  but  this  war  might  have  been  prevented.  Let  us 
gi^ant  it,  for  the  sake  of  argument ;  grant  it  in  spite  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman who  went  before  me  in  addressing  you,  and  I,  both  know  to  be 
the  fact,  grant,  in  spite  of  what  we  saw  and  heard,  that  when  the  re- 
bellion began.  Congress  might  have  gone  so  far  in  coaxing  and  yielding 
to  armed  rebels,  as  to  avert  an  issue ;  grant  it  in  spite  of  what  I  think 
my  friend  behind  me  heard  Mr.  Houston  of  Alabama  say  in  the  com- 
mittee of  thirty-three.'  Speaking  for  his  section  and  for  others,  after  good 
men  and  true  had  been  for  days  proposing,  and  offering,  and  suggest- 
ing, and  conceding  ;  ready  to  do  anything  that  men  could  do,  without 
sacrificing  their  government,  to  avert  a  struggle,  Houston  said,  snatch- 
ing up  a  piece  of  white  paper,  '^  There  is  no  use  of  our  cheating  each 
other ;  lue  do  not  mean  to  stay  wiili  ijou ;  ive  do  not  mean  to  stay  in 
this  government;  ive  mean  to  break  it  up;  tve  can  make  more  money 
without  tjou  than  ivith  you^  and  if  you  ivoidd  take  that  paper  and 
sign  your  names  to  it  and  let  us  ivrite  our  agreement  over  them^  then 
we  would  not  stay  ivith  you.^''  But  admit  that  the  war  might  have 
been  avoided  by  some  compromise  beyond  those  which  were  ofiered  ; 
or  admit,  as  it  is  claimed  on  the  other  side,  that  if,  in  1856,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  the  presidency  had  been  elected  secession  and 
rebellion  never  could  have  ripened,  never  could  have  been  hatched  out, 
and  that  the  government  would  have  been  rescued,  and  rescued  for- 
ever. [Applause  "Bravo."  "Three  cheers  for  Fremont,"  given 
with  a  will.]  Well,  fellow-citizens,  I  do  not  know  but  that  moment 
was  as  apt  a  time  as  any  to  cheer  for  Gen.  Fremont  [Renewed  applause] ; 
because  if  I  may  say  it  without  stepping  upon  party  ground,  whoever 
the  man  had  been,  in  1856,  whether  John  Charles  Fremont  or  another, 
if  a  man,  not  only  loyal,  but  blessed  with  a  little  genuine  old  Teu- 
tonic pluck,  had  been  elected  President,  this  rebellion  certainly  never 
would  have  happened  at  the  time  it  did  and  in  the  way  it  did, 
[Cheers.]  No  ;  another  president  was  necessary  to  give  treason  free 
course ;  a  president  who,  whether  loyal  or  not,  was  so  timid,  as  to 
halt  between  doubt  and  determination,  till  rebels  snatched  from  his 
nerveless  grasp,  the  ensign  of  the  Republic,  and  shook  in  his  very  face 
the  paltry  banner  of  secession  and  rebellion.  [Hisses  for  Buchanan.] 
But  it  matters  not.  Suppose  that  in  one  way  or  the  other  this  war 
could  have  been  averted.  It  is  upon  us  now  ;  it  is  a  civil  war  waged 
with  a  vindictiveness  and  ferocity  equal  to  the  perfidy  and  cowardice 
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in  which  it  was  conceived.  It  is  a  war  waged  by  men  who  have  dis- 
regarded ahnost  all  the  obligations  imposed  by  civilized  warftire,  men 
who  not  only  intended,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  the  Stars  and 
Bars  should  float  from  the  dome  in  Washington,  but  who  have  avowed 
in  word  and  in  deed  the  purpose  to  launch  the  whole  country  upon  a 
shoreless  and  starless  sea  of  bloody  revolution.  They  never  expected 
the  war  to  be  restricted  to  their  own  fields,  nor  would  it  have  been 
had  we  not  advanced  into  their  lines  ;  it  is  owing  only  to  barriers  of 
brave  men  beating  back  the  waves,  that  the  surges  have  not  dashed 
over  our  thresholds,  engulfing  man  and  woman,  toddling  childhood 
and  tottering  age.  These  are  the  dangers  which  have  been  upon  us  ; 
they  are  no  phantoms  ;  but  realities  which  beset  us  still,  and  tax  all 
our  energies  and  manhood. 

Why  then  neglect  things  that  are,  for  things  that  were  ? 

"  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead, 
Act,  act  in  the  living  present, 
Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead." 

Many  good  men  have  looked  at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and 
said  that  we  are  making  no  progress  in  the  war,  while  debt  accumu- 
lates, armies  waste  away,  and  time  elapses. 

I  do  not  argue  that  time  and  men  have  been  employed  always  as 
they  should  have  been,  yet  is  it  not  true  that  those  are  most  given  to 
cavil,  who  stop  the  shortest  time  to  measure  the  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  thing  we  have  to  do  ? 

Have  they  thought  that  the  nation  had  been  buried  in  profound 
peace  for  years,  had  long  unlearned  and  forgotten  the  habits,  the  arts, 
and  the  appliances  of  war,  when  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  the  hand 
of  violence  was  raised  on  half  a  continent ;  and  that  when  a  confiding 
people  roused  itself,  it  found  an  empire  in  revolt  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  miles,  and  organized  and  armed  by  those  who  had  been 
secretly  plotting  for  half  a  generation  *? 

While  deliberate  preparation  had  been  made  on  the  side  of  treason, 
have  we  all  borne  in  mind  how  helpless  and  hopeless  our  situation  was, 
when  violence  began  "?  Who  can  portray  a  situation  so  pitiful  ?  The 
government  was  in  rebellion  against  itself  The  administration  con- 
spired against  the  people.  The  cabinet  was  full  of  traitors.  Gen. 
Cass  was  driven  into  retirement  because  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion  had  the 
government  completely  in  their  hands  ;  they  were  sworn  to  preserve 
and  defend  it,  yet  they  gave  themselves  up  to  its  destruction.  They 
held  the  highest  places  of  honor  and  of  trust,  which  a  generous  people 
could  bestow,  and  they  made  use  of  all  that  power  and  peijury  could 
do,  to  sap  the  foundations  of  republican  nationality. 

They  arranged  in  advance  so  that  you  should  have  neither  money, 
nor  ships,  nor  arms,  nor  soldiers,  nor  anything  for  defence  when  the 
work  of  demolition  and  disunion  should  begin. 
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Look  at  them  a  moment  and  see  the  role  of  hidden  infamy  that 
each  one  played. 

Howell  Cobb  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  Tvas  his  part 
to  slander  and  degrade  the  public  credit,  to  derange  the  finances,  and 
squander  the  public  money,  so  that  the  government  could  not  even 
borrow  in  the  market. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  Mr.  Toucey,  of  Connecticut, 
["  Scoundrel !  "  groans.]  The  expounder  now  of  malignant  politics, 
in  an  honored  state,  which  has  an  honored  representative  here  upon 
the  platform.  [Applause.]  Isaac  Toucey  was  one  of  the  ministering 
priests  when  the  country  was  sacriliced.  His  ministration  was  quite 
important,  and  it  was  very  handy  to  have  him  where  he  was.  It  was 
his  proud  preliminary  privilege  to  scatter  your  little  fleet  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  to  banish  it  in  part  to  distant  seas,  where  it  could 
not  be  called  to  aid  a  fort  or  hold  a  position,  and  to  anchor  it  in  part 
w^here  it  could  be  stolen  by  easy  theft.  All  this  was  done,  and  the 
decks  were  cleared  for  treason. 

There  was  Jefferson  Davis,  not  in  the  Cabinet  ostensibly,  but  really 
in  the  Cabinet,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  man  who  had  been  edu- 
cated and  nurtured  at  your  bounty.  He  entered  the  Mexican  war, 
and,  being  the  son-in-law  of  the  old  hero  of  that  war,  to  whom  tribute 
has  been  paid  here  to-night,  became  a  pet  in  the  army.  He  came  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  he  had  been  Secretary  of  War 
under  Mr.  Pierce,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  Military  Affairs,  and 
what  do  you  suppose  his  mission  was  in  prepaiing  for  the  rebellion ? 
It  was,  in  conjunction  with  that  twin  patriot  Floyd  [groans],  so  to 
dispose  your  little  army  that  the  government  would  be  helpless,  naked, 
and  bleeding  at  the  feet  of  its  betrayers.  His  dispositions  were  cer- 
tainly judicious.  He  sent  a  large  part  of  the  entire  force  to  Texas, 
Texas  which  we  fought  a  bloody  war  for,  and  paid  to  obtain,  how 
much,  two   hundred  millions'? 

Gen.  Hamilton.     Three  hundred  millions. 

Mro  CoNiajNG.  Three  hundred  millions  to  acquire.  Troops  were 
sent  to  Texas  under  pretence  of  guarding  the  frontiers  from  the 
incursions  of  savage  Indians.  And  Avho  was  put  in  command? 
Twiggs,  the  traitor,  a  dog  in  forehead  and  a  deer  at  heart.  He  was 
put  there  in  order  that  in  one  day,  without  firing  a  gun,  or  striking  a 
blow,  he  might  surrender  an  empire  greater  than  France  ;  an  empire 
greater  than  all  Europe  between  the  Alps,  the  Ehine,  and  the  Pyre- 
nees. He,  too,  played  his  part,  and  betrayed  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country  a  vast  possession,  rich,  inconceivably  rich,  for  wdiich  some  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  nation  had  been  poured  out,  and  the  bones  of 
the  young  and  the  brave  left  to  bleach  on  the  burning  sands  of  Mex- 
ico. There  was  another  man  in  this  cabinet  never  to  be  forgotten, 
and  that  is  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi.  Do  you  remember  his 
especial  part  in  this  dark  tragedy  of  treason  %  It  was,  while  he 
was  a  sworn  officer  of  the  administration,  a  cabinet  minister,  bound 
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by  his  oath  to  maintain  inviolate  the  secret  doings  of  |the  cabinet ;  it 
was  at  that  time,  and  in  disregard  of  his  oath,  privily  to  tele- 
graph to  Judge  Longstreet,  or  Longworth,  of  Charleston,  that  the 
Star  of  the  West,  an  unarmed  vessel,  was  to  leave  your  beautiful  bay 
on  a  certain  day  to  feed  a  starving  garrison  at  Sumter,  to  the  end  that 
guns  might  be  planted  to  sink  her  when  she  came.  I  am  warranted 
in  saying  that  he  did  literally  this,  because  he  told  me  so  himself. 
["  Catch  him  and  hang  him."]  My  impression  is  that  a  little  healthy 
hanging  would  do  for  this  nation  what  thunder  does  for  a  sultry  day. 
[Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.] 

Such  were  the  means,  in  part,  by  which  the  nation  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  before  the  danger  was  discovered,  and  in  order  that  we  may 
guard  against  desponding,  let  us  remember  these  and  other  things  which, 
if  time  permitted,  or  the  hour  was  earlier,  might  be  referred  to.  ["  Go 
on  !  go  on  !"]  No,  fellow-citizens,  I  will  go  on  but  very  briefly  ;  only 
far  enough  to  caution  you  and  myself  against  overlooking  the  great 
hindrances  and  obstacles  against  which  the  government  has  struggled. 
Above  all  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have  been  carrying  on  a  war  of 
invasion,  and  that  the  inequality  between  those  waging  such  a  war, 
and  those  resisting,  is  so  enormous  that  arithmetic  can  scarcely  com- 
pute it.  We  have  been  compelled,  not  only  to  send  armies  into  an 
enemy's  country  to  win  battles,  but  to  hold  and  occupy  immense  re- 
gions.    Plistory  tells  us  how  hard  and  slow  a  thing  this  is. 

George  Washington  lost  almost  all  the  battles  of  the  American 
Revolution ;  he  lost  them  almost  all,  and  yet  the  revolution  succeeded. 
Why '?  Because  the  colonies  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  fighting 
on  their  own  ground  to  resist  an  invading  army,  which  came  far  from 
home.  So  Napoleon  was  victorious  in  Russia,  and  the  flames  of 
burning  Moscow  flashed  a  new  and  bloody  light  upon  the  blazing  star 
of  Austerlitz.  But  his  army,  his  six  hundred  thousand,  what  of 
them  '^  They  fled,  they  froze,  they  perished  !  The  same  conquering 
Child  of  Destiny  led  his  legions  through  repeated  victories  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Spain,  but  somettiing  more  was  necessary  than  to  win  bat- 
tles, and  at  last  he  fled  for  his  life,  and  why "?  For  the  same  reason 
which  has  retarded  our  successes,  certain  to  come,  in  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  [Cheers.]  We,  fellow-citizens,  like  the  in- 
vading forces  I  have  instanced,  have  had  from  the  outset  a  war  of 
invasion.  We  had  traitors  in  high  places  to  bind  and  paralyze  the 
government  beforehand,  we  have  had  unnumbered  disadvantages,  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  is  the  military  answer,  and  the  political  answer, 
and  the  truthful  answer,  to  it  all.  No  matter  what  impediments  there 
are,  no  matter  how  the  balances  of  doubtful  and  temporary  questions 
may  waver,  God  Almighty  does  not  mean  that  a  nation  such  as  this 
shall  die  in  the  morning  of  its  life.  [Great  applause.]  No,  all 
we  need  is  faith,  a  star,  an  indomitable  heart.  Do  as  you  have  done 
to-night ;  say  to  the  world  that  if  those  who  have  gone  forth  already 
are  too  few  to  vindicate  an  insulted  nationality,  the  North  has  still 
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armies  of  loyal  sons,  ready,  if  need  be,  to  bare  their  bosoms  to  the 
icy  fangs  of  death.  [Cheers.]  Let  it  be  understood  henceforth  that 
whatever  political  differences  there  may  have  been,  whatever  men 
may  have  said  in  view  of  elections  heretofore,  they  will  stand  square- 
ly by  the  government  now,  and  sink  all  minor  causes  of  quarrel  to 
compass  the  defeat  of  a  common  foe.  [Applause.]  Pour  out  a  voice 
to  the  ringleaders  in  the  South,  and  to  the  despots  abroad,  who  long 
for  the  overthrow  of  this  great  example  of  free  government,  who  hate 
and  fear  this  republic  because  it  stands  a  scowling  monitor  to  them, 
but  to  their  people  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  a  cloud  by  day,  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land,  to  the  oppressed  of  all  na- 
tionalities ;  pour  out  a  voice  which  shall  tell  of  the  strength  of  unity, 
which  shall  prove  that  overwhelming  numbers  in  the  loyal  states 

"  Are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death." 

When  this  is  done  ;  when  it  is  known  that  the  resources  of  the 
North,  the  money,  the  power,  the  men  of  the  country,  are  to  be  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  rebellion,  from  that  hour  its  hairs  are  numbered  ; 
from  that  hour  the  sands  of  its  life  are  run.      [Cheers.] 

In  conclusion,  fellow-citizens,  let  me  say  once  more,  that  I  rejoice 
that  this  meeting  has  assembled,  that  here,  in  this  imperial  city,  which 
influences  so  widely  the  affairs  of  the  whole  continent ;  here,  where  it 
is  said  contempt  of  the  government  has  grown  rampant  ;  here,  where 
men  come  making  long  pilgrimages  and  uttering  sentiments  which 
have  been  silenced  in  half-loyal  cities  of  the  South ;  here,  where 
greater  impunity  for  moral,  if  not  for  legai  treason,  has  been 
allow^ed  than  almost  anywhere  else  ;  here,  where  great  hopes  of  divis- 
ion and  disloyalty  have  been  held  out  to  the  leaders  of  rebellion,  I  re- 
joice that  a  multitude  so  great,  representing  the  patriotic  and  the  true 
of  all  parties,  has  come  together  to  renew  their  vows  of  undying  loy- 
alty, and  to  send  out  again  the  great  acclaim  that,  come  what  will, 
happen  what  may,  be  destroyed  what  must,  the  union  of  the  States 
shall  be  preserved  inviolate  forever,  and  the  Constitution  shall  be 
obeyed  on  every  foot  of  our  rightful  jurisdiction.  [Loud  and  long- 
continued  applause.] 

At  this  point,  there  was  thrown  upon  the  stage  a  bouquet  of  the 
National  tricolor,  the  donor  shouting  the  motto  :  "  United  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall,"  amid  loud  cheering. 

The  President  :  I  hope  that  the  audience  will  remain  patient 
and  quiet  for  a  few  moments.  There  is  a  gentleman  seated  upon  the 
platform,  who  will  address  to  you  a  few  remarks.  He  will  not  detain 
you  at  this  late  hour  of  the  evening,  but  his  voice  has  been  heard  with 
rapt  attention  elsewhere,  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  and  there  he 
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has  won  for  himself  a  laudable,  an  abiding,  and  an  honorable  fame. 
There  is  struggle  at  Vicksburg  ;  there  is  doubt  at  Yazoo.  We  have 
heard  from  Vicksburg ;  we  have  heard  from  Yazoo  ;  but  there  are 
both  struggle  and  doubt  in  Connecticut ;  let  us  hear  a  representative 
of  Connecticut.  ]  introduce  to  you  Senator  Foster,  of  Connecticut. 
[Loud  applause.] 

SPEECH    OF    THE    HON.    LAFAYETTE    S.     FOSTER,    U.     S.    SENATOR     FROM 

CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow- Citizens  op  New  Yokk  :  It  is  quite  too 
late  to  make  a  speech,  even  if  I  had  a  speech  to  make,  which,  luckily 
for  you,  I  have  not.  I  am  casually  here  on  my  way  home  from 
Washington.  It  has  rejoiced  my  heart  to-night  to  be  here,  to  see 
what  I  have  seen,  and  to  hear  what  I  have  heard,  for  here  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  great  centre  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  great  cen- 
tre of  the  capital  of  the  country,  here  we  look  for  a  political  influence 
which  shall  be  potential  throughout  our  land,  and  not  unfelt  through- 
out the  world.  To  you,  fellow-citizens,  more  than  to  any  equal  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  whole  country,  is  committed  the  guardianship  of  the 
Constitution,  the  protection  of  the  public  liberty,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  the  union  of  these  states.  To  no  other  equal  number  of  men  has 
this  trust  been  so  clearly  committed  as  to  you,  for  the  public 
voice,  the  public  press,  the  public  sentiment  of  New  York,  I  will  not 
say  control  this  country,  but  exert  an  influence  most  powerful  over 
every  portion  of  it,  an  influence  that  it  is  in  possible  to  over-estimate, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  me  to  see  so  many  earnest, 
and  true,  and  loyal  men  assembled  here  to-night,  in  the  discharge  of 
as  high  and  as  holy  a  duty  as  was  ever  committed  by  our  Creator  to 
men.  [Loud  cheers.]  And  I  am  sure,  I  am  quite  sure  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard,  that  you  purpose  to  discharge  this  duty  honor- 
ably, faithfully,  fearlessly  [cheers],  that  if  this  country  is  lost  it  shall 
not  be  lost  in  consequence  of  any  defection  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
[Applause.]  And  if  there  be  no  defection  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
if  the  city  of  New  York  stands  true  to  itself,  to  the  flag  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  union  of  these  states,  our  liberties  are  secure.  [Loud 
cheering.]  Not  only  over  the  loyal  states,  but  through  the  disloyal 
states,  the  city  of  New  York  is  looked  to  with  intense  interest  ; 
and  when  New  York  rises  in  her  might  and  in  her  majesty  in  favor 
of  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  these  states,  its  defence,  its  rescue 
from  those  who  would  overthrow  it,  a  thrill  of  delight  goes  through 
every  loyal  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  gloom,  of  depression,  and  a  little 
uneasiness  about  the  neck,  is  felt  through  all  the  disloyal  states. 
[G-reat  applause.]  I  will  not,  however,  attempt  to  speak,  after  what 
you  have  heard  from  men  who  have  come  here  from  the  field,  ["  Gro 
on,"  '''  GrO  on,"]  and  who  are  so  situated  that  they  have  a  right  even 
to  tax  your  patience  (which  they  have  not  done)  ;  but  coming,  as 
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they  do,  one  from  afar-distant  section   of  the  country,  and  another 
from  the  field  of  battle,  they  have  a  right  to  tax  your  attention  wliieh 
I  have  not.     Pardon  me  if  I  say  one  word  about  my  own  state,  Con- 
necticut.    [Cheers.]     Let  me  ask  every  gentleman  here,  who  belongs 
to  Connecticut,  and  some  I  am  persuaded  do,  to  see  to  it  that,  before 
our  election  comes,  which  will  be  one  fortnight  from  next  Monday,  he 
is  at  home,  and  attending  to  his  duty.     [Cheers.   "  Good,"  ''  Good."] 
And  let  me  beg  each  of  my  fellow-citizens,  not   to  put  off  the  time  of 
his  return  too  late.     There  is  much  good  that  he  may  do  by  returning 
home  at  once.     Go  in  the  first  train.     Do  not  stay  in  this  city,  hos- 
pitable, noble  as  it  is,  but  go  home.     [Applause.]     There  is  danger 
lest  some,  like  the   one  whom  my  friend  alluded  to,   may  be  doing 
mischief  while  you  are  away.     That  gentleman,  with  certain  others, 
proposes  to  change  the   state  administration,  and  to  take  it  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  administered  it  most  loyally,  patriotically,  and 
ably,  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  men  who  cry  "  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace,"  [cheers.]  who  are  for  compromise,  who  are  opposed  to  putting 
down  this  war  by  force,  who  think  that  our  Southern  brethren  are,  on  the 
whole,  very  much  more  in  the  right  than  we  are,  and  that  it  becomes 
us,  as  the  greater  and  stronger  portion  of  the  confederacy,  to  yield  to 
them    with    magnanimity,   and   to  have  peace.     [Never.]      That   is 
what   is  proposed  by   a  few  men — I  hope  not  many — in   my  own 
state  of  Connecticut,  and  it  is  therefore  that  I  would  urge  upon  every 
Connecticut  man  here  to  go  home  and  counteract  that  influence.     I 
go  home  to-morrow.     I  do  not  promise  that  I  shall  do  much,  but  I 
shall  do  all  that  I  can ;  and  if  that  is  but  little,  there  is  so  much  the 
more  need  that  all  you  who  are  here  should  go  and  help  me.   While  we 
are  full  of  confidence  and  hope,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  our  enemy, 
playing  upon  the  basest  passions  of  the  basest  hearts,  may  occasion  us 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  and  trouble,  and  that  our  state,  reduced  by 
having  some  twenty  thousand  loyal  men  in  the  battle-field,  using  not 
the  ballot-box  bvit  the  cartridge-box,  there  is  danger  lest  our  state  be 
carried  by  our  enemies — not  political  enemies,  but  the  enemies  of  our 
country.     [Cheers.]     There  is  as  much  necessity  that  these  men  be 
overcome  and  beaten,  as  that  the  enemies  south  of  the  Potomac  be 
overcome  and  beaten.     These  men  are  a  fire  in  the  rear  of  our  brave 
soldiers   in  the  field.     My  friend  here  to-night  can  bear  me  witness, 
that  there  is  but  one  voice  coming  from  the  army,  and  that  is :   "We 
must  be  sustained  at  home.     [Loud  applause.]     To  send  us  off  here 
to  fight  the  enemy  in  front,  and  then  let  loose  upon  us  a  set  of  cow- 
ardly  dastards  in  the  rear,   is  shameful."     [Cheers.]     Let  me  then 
entreat  every  man  to  go  home;   and  if  he  is  not  a  voter  even,  if  he 
has  formerly  been  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  still  let  him  go  home  and 
see  his  neighbors,  and  use  what  influence  he  has  in  favor  of  the  right 
cause.     Do  not  let  him  think  that  because  he  is  not  a  voter,  he  has 
no  right  to  intermeddle.     Our  country  is  one  ;   a  citizen  of  New  York 
is  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  take 
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the  liberty  to  say  that  a  citizen  of  Connecticut  is  a  citizen  of  New 
York.  Our  destiny  is  one.  We  are  bound  up  together — one  nation- 
ality, one  flag,  one  country,  one  Union ;  by  that  let  us  all  stand,  and 
if  we  perish  and  we  shall  not  if  we  stand  united  and  firm  together, 
if  we  do  perish,  let  it  be  in  defence  of  that  which  shall  give  us  a 
name,  and  for  which  it  shall  be  glorious  to  have  died.  [Continued 
applause.] 

The  President  :  Fellow-citizens,  I  am  reminded  before  I  call 
these  proceedings  to  a  close,  by  the  continued  presence  of  our  friend 
Greneral  Hamilton  upon  the  stage,  of  the  hearty  sympathy  you  have 
expressed  with  his  state  of  Texas.  I  trust  that  that  sympathy  may  be 
far-reaching ;  that  it  will  be  appreciated  and  responded  to  by  our 
government  at  Washington ;  that  those  efforts  which  have  been  un- 
dertaken may  be  resumed,  and  that  his  state  may  once  more  be  intro- 
duced into  the  cynosure,  and  among  the  sisterhood  of  states.  [Cheers.] 

I  am  requested  to  announce  that  the  committee,  whose  names  are 
announced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  will  meet  on  Monday, 
at  an  hour  and  place  to  be  named  hereafter. 

I  am  requested  to  say  further  that  a  full  copy  of  these  proceedings 
will  be  sent  to  every  member  of  this  League.    [Cheers.] 

And  now,  before  we  adjourn,  I  have,  as  your  presiding  officer 
this  evening,  to  enjoin  upon  you,  above  all,  and  paramount 
to  everything  else,  immediate,  and  continued,  and  constant  action. 
[Cheers.]  It  was  asked  whether  a  difference  existed  between  this 
and  another  organization.  There  is  no  difference  whatever.  The 
meeting  called  at  the  Academy  of  Music  was,  as  I  understand  it, 
for  purposes  kindred  and  identical  with  those  for  which  this 
meeting  was  called,  except  that  this  meeting  goes  further,  and 
purposes  an  organization  which  it  had  in  view  before  that  meeting 
was  convened,  or  notified  to  be  convened.  We  have  now  consumma- 
ted our  purpose ;  you  have  appointed  your  committees  ;  those  com- 
mittees will  take  immediate  action  for  immediate  operation  in  the  va- 
rious wards  of  the  city.  And  let  it  be  known  and  realized  by  you  all, 
thit  however  strong  the  principles  upon  which  you  assemble  and  upon 
which  you  stand,  and  which  nerve  and  arm  you  in  this  conflict,  prin- 
ciples are  not  all  ;  they  must  induce  you  to  action,  action  not  only 
general  before  the  public,  but  privately  in  the  lesser  circles  in  your 
wards,  in  your  election  districts ;  everywhere  must  your  organization 
speak  the  strength  of  your  numbers,  so  that  your  principles  may  be 
carried  out,  and  your  country  may  be  saved. 

And  now,  before  we  close,  I  have  great  gratification  in  announcing 
to  you  that  this  Loyal  National  League,  so  happily  organized 
this  evening,  will  be  inaugurated,  in  mass  meeting  on  Union  Square,  on 
the  aimiversary  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Saturday,  11th  April. 
[Great  cheering.] 

The  meeting  now  stands  adjourned. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


From  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  March  21. 

THE  THIRD  GREAT  MEETING. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  meeting,  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  last 
evening  to  distinguish  it  from  the  meetings  that  have  preceded  it,  unless 
it  was  an  air  of  sterner  determination  to  support  the  war  to  its  last  re- 
sults. Tt  was,  in  fact,  designed  to  be  a  business  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Loyal  National  League,  rather  than  a  gathering  for  talk,  but  it  was 
successful  in  either  aspect.  The  business  of  organizing  the  League  was 
happily  accomplished,  while  the  addresses  were  among  the  most  eloquent 
that  have  yet  been  delivered.  Our  readers  may  infer  that  it  was  a  pretty 
large  assemblage,  when  we  inform  them  that  no  less  than  five  thousand 
five  hundred  tickets  of  admission  were  issued. 

General  Hamilton,  of  Texas,  is  always  an  impressive  and  forcible  speak- 
er;  his  earnestness  is  that  of  deep  conviction  ;  he  knows  what  the  rebel- 
lion is  in  spirit  and  in  act ;  he  has  suffered  from  it  in  person,  in  property, 
and  in  family ;  and  when  he  w^arns  the  people  of  the  North  of  the  intensity 
of  its  malignity,  his  language  is  the  utterance  of  a  painful  experience,  and 
has  all  the  direct  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  naked  truth.  Nor  does 
General  Hamilton  ever  seek  to  disguise  the  fact  that  this  horrid  and  wan- 
ton war  has  grown  out  of  slavery,  or  his  conviction  that  slavery  should  be 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  own  deeds.  The  son  of  a  slaveholder — 
and  a  slaveholder  himself  in  former  times — he  does  not  allow  the  preju- 
dices of  caste,  nor  the  delusions  of  local  policy,  to  blind  him  to  the  reali- 
ties of  circumstances  and  life.  He  knows  that  slavery  is  the  cursed  root 
of  bitterness  between  the  people  of  the  North  and  South  •  he  knoAvs  that 
there  is  no  other  fundamental  antagonism;  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  say 
that  he  desires  to  see  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  removed.  Let  slavery  be 
utterly  eradicated,  he  exclaims,  rather  than  that  this  noble  and  generous 
people — brothers  in  lineage  and  race — should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual enmity  and  bloodshed. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  such  a  man  talk — one  who  separates  himself  from 
the  prejudices  of  his  section  to  save  his  country — and  the  mind  involuntarily 
contrasts  the  noble  frankness  and  disinterestedness  of  his  course  with  that 
of  certain  men  of  the  North,  who,  born  and  bred  in  freedom,  are  yet  the 
defenders  of  bondage.  Here  is  one  who  has  been  all  his  life  taught  to 
respect  and  uphold  slavery,  but  who,  the  moment  his  country's  integrity 
and  permanence  are  endangered  by  it,  yields  it  to  the  country^s  good.  But 
how  many  are  there,  w^ho,  having  been  all  their  lives  taught  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  freedom,  wdio  are  openmouthed,  indeed,  on  all  public  occa- 
sions in  their  praises  of  it,  but  Avhen  that  freedom  is  assailed,  causelessly 
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and  ruthlessly,  by  its  foul  antagonist,  abandon  the  sacred  cause  of  right 
and  take  part  with  the  enemy  ! 

The  other  speeches  of  the  evening  were  worthy  of  the  occasion.  General 
Cochrane  presided  with  rare  tact,  and  spoke  with  his  usual  ability ;  and 
Mr.  Roscoe  Conklin  was  never  more  animated  or  powerful.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  men  to  act  on  the  several  committees  good  judgment  was  shown. 
The  names  are,  most  of  them,, the  names  of  our  best  known  and  wealthiest 
citizens,  taken  from  all  ranks  in  life,  and  from  all  political  parties  that  are 
loyal.  The  merchant  and  the  mechanic,  the  lawyer  and  the  tradesman, 
the  man  of  wealth  and  the  man  of  science,  are  all  represented,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  every  person  designated  for  duty  will  act 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  League  with  all  his  energy  and 
influence. 


From  the  New  York  Tribune,  March  21. 

THE  MEETING  LAST  NIGHT. 

The  meeting  last  night  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  to  organize  the  Loyal 
National  league  was  a  gathering  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  any  of  the 
great  meetings  that  have  been  held  in  this  city  for  the  last  two  years.  It 
was  great,  first,  in  numbers,  for,  admission  being  only  by  tickets  to  mem- 
bers, women  were  necessarily  excluded — -probably  not  a  dozen  being  pres- 
ent— ^and  the  immense  hall  was  packed  with  men,  who,  had  they,  as 
usual,  been  accompanied  by  wives,  daughters,  or  friends,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  find  standing-room  out  of  doors  by  thousands  ;  secondly,  in 
the  evident  character  of  the  audience,  in  the  intelligence,  respectability 
and  earnestness  of  the  men  who  know  what  they  mean  to  do,  and  how 
they  mean  to  do  it ;  and  thirdly,  in  its  enthusiastic  but  serious  earnest- 
ness, and  in  the  entire  unanimity  and  sympathy  which  bound  it  together, 
and  moved  it  as  one  man.  Though  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  hastily  made>  and  little  pains  taken  to  bring 
to  it  men,  strangers  among  us,  but  whose  fame  would  attract  an  audience 
— all  the  speakers  being  our  own  citizens,  or  gentlemen  who  happened  to 
be  in  town — yet  the  assemblage  came  together,  evidently  not  so  much  to 
hear  distinguished  orators,  as  because  they  had  signed  a  pledge,  which 
they  meant,  then  and  there,  to  give  an  earnest  of  their  intention  of  fulfil- 
ling, and  to  act  with  others  moved  by  the  same  high  motive.  As  the 
meeting,  therefore,  owed  nothing  to  mere  management,  so  its  entire  suc- 
cess is  all  the  more  gratifying  and  more  significant.  It  is  but  the  precur- 
sor of  others  which  will  give  completeness  and  momentum  to  a  great 
popular  movement,  which,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  carry  everything  before 
it,  develop  a  fresh  spirit  throughout  the  North,  and  hasten  that  triumph 
which  the  people  everywhere  demand  and  long  for. 

We  print  in  another  column  a  full  report.  Those  who  read  will  recog- 
nize, as  those  who  heard  hailed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  the  eloquence 
and  devoted  patriotism  of  Cochrane,  Hamilton,  and  Conkling.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  League  was  completed  and  its  officers  chosen,  and  in.  the 
tone  of  the  speeches  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  seen  the  spirit  in  which  a 
great  work  is  begun. 


APPENDIX 


BY-LAWS 


i0IEl  §iu$tu. 


1.  The  Association  is  organized  under  the  Pledge  of  the  Loyal 

National  League. 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  hereby  associate 
ourselves  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Loyal  National  League. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  an  unwavering  support  of  its  efforts  to 
suppress  the  Rebellion,  and  to  spare  no  endeavor  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  National  unity,  both  in  principle  and  territorial  boundary. 

The  primary  object  of  this  League  is,  and  shall  be,  to  bind  together 
all  loyal  men,  of  all  trades  and  professions,  in  a  common  union  to 
maintain  the  power,  glory,  and  integrity  of  the  Nation. 

2.  All  persons  signing  this  Pledge  shall  be  members  of  the  Loyal 

National  League. 

3.  Its  officers  shall  ^ — 

A  Council  of  Twenty-five,  and 

An  Executive  Committee  of  Twenty-five,  permanently  chosen, 
each  body  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  number,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  League — 
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A  Treasurer,  to  be  elected  by  the  Council ; 

A  Secretary,  to  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  duty  of  the  Council  shall  be  to  have  a  general  supervision 

over  the  affairs  of  the  League,  and  to  report  to  the  Association 
for  their  approval,  from  time  to  time,  such  additional  by-laws  as 
they  may  deem  expedient.  The  members  shall  preside  over  the 
meetings  of  the  Association. 

5.  The  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  to  take  charge  o  ' 

the  Hall  of  the  League  ;  to  provide  it  with  suitable  journals  and 
documents ;  to  superintend  the  general  details  of  its  business ; 
and  devise  plans  for  its  enlargement  and  usefulness.  It  shall  also 
be  a  chief  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  provide  by  cor- 
respondence and  otherwise  for  the  spread  of  this  national 
organization  throughout  the  loyal  states,  with  a  view  to  harmo- 
nious and  united  action  in  furthering  the  primary  objects  set  forth 
in  the  pledge, 

6.  The  duty  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  to  receive  and  disburse  all  the 

moneys  of  the  League,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
Council  may  prescribe. 

7.  The  duty  of  the   Secretary  shall  be  to  keep  a  fair  copy  of  ail 

minutes  and  proceedings  of  the  League,  to  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
to  be  the  custodian  of  its  archives. 

8.  The  League  shall  be  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and 

monthly  contributions  of  its  members. 

9.  No  debt  shall  be  incurred  beyond   the  actual   cash   funds  in  the 

hands  of  the  Treasurer, 

Ward  Representation. 

Whereas^   Clubs  have  been  formed,  and  are  now  forming,  in  various 
wards  of  this  city,  under  the  pledge  of  the  Loyal  National  League, 
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and  in  some  nstances  delegates  have  been  appointed  to  co-operate 
with  delegates  from  other  wards ;   and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  to  bind  in  a  common  Union  all  the  associa- 
tions which,  by  accepting  this  pledge,  evince  a  desire  to  affiliate 
together. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  give  their  first  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  a  scheme 
whereby  all  such  Clubs  may  be  properly  represented  in  this  organiza- 
tion. And  they  further  recommend  that  the  Executive  Committee 
report  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association  a  suitable  badge  of  the 
national  colors. 

Besolution  adopted  in  joint  scssioii   of  the  Council  and  Executive 

Committee. 

Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  Council  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees appointed  at  the  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute,  Friday,  20th 
March,  for  organization  of  the  National  League,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  instruction  unanimously  adopted  at  that  meet- 
ing, there  shall  be  a  Committee  of  twenty -two,  consisting  of  one 
representative  from  the  organization  which  has  been  or  may  be  raised 
in  each  ward  of  the  city ;  and  that  such  Committee  shall  be  entitled 
''  The  WxVRd  Committee  of  the  Loyal  National  League,"  and 
shall  unite  with  the  Council  and  Executive  Committees  in  joint  ses- 
sion. This  Ward  Committee  may  make  rules  for  its  own  government, 
and  adopt  measures  for  the  spread  of  the  organization,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Council  and  Executive  Committee. 

Correct  copy  of  the  By-Laws  and  Resolution  on  Ward  Kepresenta- 
tion. 

JAMES  A.  EOOSEVELT, 

Secretary  of  the  League. 
New  York,  March  26,  18G3. 
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SOUTHERN  SLAVERY  CONSIDERED 

ON 


"All  men  are  horn  free  and  equal,"  says  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can Independence.  The  intention  of  the  instrument  is  simply  to  affirm, 
that,  as  all  were  originally  "free  and  equal,"  their  freedom  or  equality 
could  not  be  destroyed  except  on  sufficient  reason ;  that,  independent 
of  controlling  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  taken  away  at  all, — or,  to 
use  the  term  in  the  instrument  itself,  was  "inalienable."  It  would 
argue,  therefore,  that  every  people,  nation,  kingdom  and  state,  in  its 
normal  condition,  is  free  from,  and  independent  of,  every  other,  and, 
prima  facie,  equally  entitled  to  the  right  of  self-government.  Hence, 
that  the  interests  of  one  community  are  not  to  be  advanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  without  cogent  and  unavoidable  reasons ;  and  that, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  measure  of  freedom  and 
equality  belongs  to  one  as  to  another.  Thence  proceeding  to  an  apph- 
cation  of  the  principle,  the  Declaration  would  assert,  that  no  circum- 
stances existed,  which  necessitated  depriving  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies of  any  rights,  which  appertained  to  the  people  of  England. 

The  proposition,  in  its  apphcation  to  the  internal  government  of 
society,  in  like  manner,  expresses  what  is  true,  only  in  an  original  or 
abstract  sense — that  is  to  say,  true  apart,  or  ahstraded  from,  all  circum- 
stances, that  might  in  any  way  control,  alter  or  modify  the  principle ; 
which  is  all  that  is  meant  when  we  say  that  a  thing  is  abstractly  true. 
For  example,  a  man  commits  a  crime,  and  we  straightway  take  away 
both  his  freedom  and  equahty  :  and  why  ?  because  the  crime  is  a  con- 
trolling circumstance,  which,  by  endangering  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society,  has  thrown  us  upon  our  right  of  self-defence.  The  case, 
therefore,  has  ceased  to  be  an  abstract  one,  and  we  cease  to  apply  to  it 
an  abstract  principle.  We  judge  of  it  now  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
trolling  circumstance  which  has  entered  into  it,  and  we  act  accordingly. 

It  is  evident,  then,  if  our  action  be  right,  that  what  is  ahsiradly  true 
may  be  concretely  false ;  that  is,  false,  when  controlling  circumstances 
come  in  to  alter  or  modify  the  abstract  case.  To  give  another  illus- 
tration:  I  have  no  abstract  right  to  peril  the  life  which  Heaven  has 
lent  me  in  a  burning  building;  but  if  it  be  to  save  a  fellow  creature, 


1  not  only  acquire  the  right,  but  it  becomes  my  duty.  And  thus, 
what  was  wrong  in  the  abstract,  becomes  at  another  time  both  a  right 
and  a  duty.  To  act  conscientiously,  therefore,  requires  an  enlightened 
view  of  each  and  every  controlling  circumstance,  which  from  time  to 
time  may  enter  into  a  question  and  destroy  its  abstract  nature.  Fur- 
ther instances  might  be  multipHed,  which  to  some  minds,  perhaps, 
may  be  more  forcible  than  those  already  given.  But  I  am  only  affirm- 
ming  the  old  saying,  that  ^'circumstances  alter  cases;"  and  clearly 
the  abstract  is  one  case,  and  the  concrete  quite  another. 

The  inabiHty  to  distinguish  between  the  two,  is  the  peculiar  failing 
of  the  human  intellect,  exhibited  in  greater  degree  in  weak,  illogical 
minds,  or  ImaginatiYe  and  impassioned  tempexaments.  "We  natnially 
look  for  errors  of  this  sort  among  novehsts,  poets  and  impulsive  orators ; 
also  among  young  people  and  enthusiasts.  Those  thinkers  are  rare, 
who  are  able  to  take  into  comprehensive  view  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  several  cases  as  they  arise,  and  to  form  their  judgment,  not  from  an 
abstract  principle  alone,  but  from  a  due  estimate  of  the  influence  and 
bearing  of  all  the  facts  in  each  particular  case.  Such  men  tower  up  at 
once  above  their  fellows,  and  are  recognized  as  the  wise  and  prudent 
of  the  earth.  If  statesmen,  they  are  appropriately  called  the  men  for 
the  times.  In  opposition  to  them,  are  the  whole  tribe  of  petty  politi* 
cians,  hasty  reasoners  and  wild  abstractionists,  who,  faihng  to  perceive 
the  difference  betv/cen  questions  abstractly  considered,  and  when 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  controlling  circumstances,  incline  of 
course  to  narrow-mindedness,  fanaticism  and  intolerance. 

Abstractionists  at  all  times  are  the  bane  of  society  j  and  the  common 
prejudice  against  them  is  just  and  natural.  They  are  sometimes  known 
as  one-idea  people,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  cling  to,  and 
attempt  to  carry  out,  their  one  abstract  idea,  amid  the  constantly 
changing  phases  of  life.  Of  facts  or  circumstances  that  destroy  the 
abstract  character  of  propositions,  and  necessitate  new  rules  of  action, 
they  are  perfectly  oblivious.  They  will  even  deny  point  blank  their 
possible  existence.  Sooner  or  later,  this  ardent  faith  in  abstractions 
carries  its  possessors  into  all  the  isms  of  their  day.  Such  men  were 
the  genius  and  soul  of  the  French  Kevolution.  They  bid  fair  to  be* 
come,  in  like  manner,  the  pestilential  gang  that  shall  bring  destruction 
to  the  greatness  and  liberties  of  America. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  freedom  and  equality  of  man, 
these  persons  forget,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  regard  man  abstractly  as  an 
indiridualj  and  quite  another  to  consider  him  concretely  as  a  member 
of  society.  If,  for  examplCj  instead  of  in  abstract  cases,  or  without 
good  and  sufficient  reasoUj  as  our  Declaration  of  Independence  affirms, 
it  be  asserted  that  liberty  and  the  other  rights  referred  to  are  absolutely 


^'inalienable;"  if  in  fact  mankind  are  perfectly  free  and  equal  under  all 
circumstances ;  of  course  no  government  could  have  the  contrary  right 
of  marring  their  perfect  freedom  and  equality  in  the  least  respect  or  for 
any  occasion.  Therefore,  no  duties  should  be  imposed,  no  taxes  levied, 
and  no  one  elevated  to  bear  rule  over  his  fellows.  Each  should  be 
free  to  import  and  to  export,  and  to  enjoy  equally  his  portion  of  this 
world  and  its  goods ;  and  all  exclusive  and  unequal  rights  of  property 
ought  to  be  taken  away.  The  liberty  and  political  status  of  criminals, 
in  like  manner,  should  be  left  untouched.  But  the  condition  to  which 
society  would  be  reduced  by  this  attempt  to  carry  out  abstract  princi- 
ples into  consistent  practice,  must  stagger  the  faith  even  of  a  Midship* 
man  Easy. 

Clearly  then,  when  mankind  enter  into  social  relations,  and  impose 
upon  themselves  the  wholesome  restraints  of  social  order,  they  are  no 
longer  in  an  abstract  condition.  Obedience  to  the  great  duty  of  self- 
preservation,  and  of  mutual  protection  and  convenience,  has  driven  them 
from  the  maintenance  of  their  abstract  rights ;  and  they  submit  to  the 
necessity  of  government  and  law ;  grateful,  indeed,  that  their  Maker 
has  so  ordained  it.  They  are  satisfied,  nay  obhged,  to  surrender  a 
portion  of  their  abstract  freedom  and  equality,  in  exchange  for  the 
great  blessings  of  security  and  protection. 

But  a  thing  cannot  be  claimed  and  surrendered  at  the  same  time : 
and  our  abstract  rights,  or  a  portion  of  them,  being  thus  necessarily 
surrendered,  we  can  no  longer  fall  back  upon  them,  and  demand  their 
recognition,  and  that  too  to  the  full  measure  and  extent.  Controlling 
circumstances  must  be  kept  in  view ;  those,  namely,  which  have  caused 
Heaven  mercifully  to  ordain  governments  for  the  good  of  man.  And 
what  are  they  ?  The  want  of  security,  the  necessity  of  protection,  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  also  mutual  convenience.  So  far 
forth,  then,  as  these  controlling  circumstances  have  forced  us  from  an 
abstract  condition,  to  that  full  extent  do  abstract  principles  and  rights 
cease  to  have  an  application.  In  short,  the  question  is  not,  what  is  my 
abstract  right?  but  how  much  of  it  have  I  surrendered?  what  did  I 
surrender  it  for  ?  have  I  fully  obtained  my  object  ?  has  the  sur- 
render been  too  much  or  too  little  for  the  purpose  ?  If  clearly  too 
much,  then  I  demand  back  that  portion  which  was  unnecessarily  sur- 
rendered ;  for  I  have  received  no  equivalent  therefor ;  and  I  have  no 
right  to  throw  away  any  of  God's  gifts.  I  can  only  yield  them  up  for 
motives  which  fie  would  approve.  He  approves  of  forbearance,  in- 
deed; and  I  will  practice  it,  therefore,  until  forbearance  shall  cease  to 
be  a  virtue.  Then,  however,  but  not  till  then,  will  I  hold  my  liberties 
to  be  "  inalienable ;"  for  then,  there  will  be  no  controllmg  circumstances 
in  the  case,  and  abstract  principles  will  of  course  apply* 


But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  society  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  or  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  so,  my  end  has  not  been  obtained ;  and  the 
general  good  demands  of  me  perhaps  a  still  greater  surrender.  If  so, 
with  a  conscientious  view  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  not 
basing  my  judgment  upon  abstractions  alone,  I  will  endeavor  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  patriotism  and  my  duty  to  my  neighbor  require 
of  me. 

And,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul,  ''my  answer  to  them  that  do  ex- 
amine  me  is  this :"  '^  Am  I  not  free  ?"  ''  Have  I  not,"  abstractly  speaking, 
*' the  power"  to  do  this,  or  that,  or  the  other?  ''Nevertheless,  I  have 
not  used  this  liberty."  '*  For  necessity  is  laid  upon  me"  by  the  con- 
trolling circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  I  must  render  unto  Cesar  the 
things  that  are  Cesar's.  "Yea,  wo  is  unto  me,"  and  to  my  neighbor, 
and  to  my  country,  if  I  obey  not  my  conscience  in  this  matter.  "For, 
brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty;  only  use  not  liberty  for  au 
occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another." 

Let  us  apply  these  principles.  And  first,  with  regard  to  ourselves. 
Are  we  maintaining  or  carrying  out  abstractions,  which  are  tending  to 
the  overthrow  of  government,  the  breaking  up  of  society,  the  destruc* 
tion  of  its  peace  and  good  order,  the  bringing  in  of  anarchy  and  ruin  ? 
Clearly  we  ought  to  surrender  these  abstractions.  The  general  good 
requires  the  sacrifice,  and  it  should  be  patriotically  laid  upon  the  altar. 
In  doing  so,  we  surrender  no  more  than  all  men  necessarily  do  in  the 
social  relation ;  namely,  give  up  a  portion  of  their  abstract  liberty  of 
action,  in  exchange  for  the  blessings  of  good  government,  and  to  avert 
from  them  anarchy  and  ruin.  But  if  it  be  a  duty,  let  it  be  done  in  all 
humility.     Let  us  not  defer  it  through  pride,  or  strife,  or  vain  glory. 

And  next,  with  regard  to  the  slaves  at  the  South.  Is  a  greater 
surrender  of  abstract  rights  on  their  part  enforced,  than  is  necessitated 
by  the  controlling  circumstances  of  the  case  ?  Ah  1  remember,  that  it 
is  one  thing  for  a  person  to  answer  this  question  in  the  quiet  security 
of  his  domestic  circle  at  the  North,  and  quite  another  to  live  at  the 
South,  surrounded  by  the  dear  members  of  his  family,  and  run  the  risk 
of  having  it  answered  for  him,  in  a  way  that  would  appal  his  heart, 
however  brave  and  noble  its  instincts.  The  peace  of  those  beloved 
ones,  if  not  the  good  of  his  country,  and  ©f  the  ignorant  blacks  them^ 
selves,  would  make  him  pause  and  ponder  well,  before  removing  from 
them  the  least  restraint,  w^hich  maddened  abstractionists  might  dictate, 
lest  he  should  thereby  only  expose  more  and  more  their  unreflecting 
minds  to  the  poisonous  influences  of  his  enemies. 

Indeed,  if  the  people  of  the  North  acknowledge  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  the  equahty  of  the  States  in  regard  to  their  own 
domestic  stfiairs,  clearly  the  determining  of  this  question  belongs,  not 


to  them,  but  to  the  people  of  the  South  only.  And  they  have  deter- 
mined  it ;  and  their  wisest,  purest,  most  humane,  and  most  generous- 
hearted  men  agree  in  the  determination.  Those  at  a  distance,  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  daily  all  the  controlling  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  should  have  the  charity,  if  not  the  modesty,  to 
allow,  that  so  great  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  wise  and  good 
men  of  the  South,  is  strong  proof  that  the  question  has  been  determined 
by  them  wisely  and  well. 

The  fact  is,  if  man  in  the  social  state  necessarily  surrenders  a  portion 
of  his  individual  rights,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  security  and  protec- 
tion for  the  remainder,  then  the  best  form  of  human  government  is  not 
that  which  is  the  most  lax,  or  which  exercises  the  least  restraint  upon 
the  governed,  or,  in  other  words,  which  offers  the  most  freedom,  but 
the  one  that  secures  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  case — in  short,  the  one  which  most  exactly  adapts  and 
proportions  the  amount  of  surrendered  freedom,  to  the  needed  amount 
of  security  and  protection.  Hence,  the  respective  forms  of  good  gov- 
ernment will  be  as  diverse  as  are  the  different  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied.  As  men  rise  in  elevation  of  character,  purity 
of  morals,  industry,  and  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  their  social 
duties,  the  measure  of  surrender  needed  of  them  becomes  proportiona- 
bly  less  and  less ;  and  the  greater  their  inferiority  as  a  race  or  peo- 
ple, or  the  further  they  recede  into  barbarism,  fanaticism,  ignorance  or 
vice,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  individual  rights  necessary  to 
be  surrendered  by  them  to  ensure  peace  and  good  order  to  the  com' 
munity.  Whether  a  government  should  therefore  be  a  republic,  a 
monarchy  or  an  absolutism,  depends  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people  to  be  governed.  In  like  manner,  whether  different  races  in  the 
same  community  should  enjoy  equal  political  or  social  rights,  depends 
likewise  upon  their  relative  condition  and  circumstances. 

I  have  heard  some  people  argue,  that  the  negroes  were  in  the  first 
place  wrongly  and  unnecessarily  forced  into  slavery.  Hence,  they 
conclude,  keeping  them  ^tiierein  is  a  continuation  of  the  wrong ;  and 
two  wrongs  cannot  make  a  right.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument  will 
be  apparent  from  a  parallel  illustration.  One  man  makes  another  drunk, 
or  drives  him  crazy,  and  then  confines  him  in  my  house,  without  my 
consent.  The  argument  is,  that  as  the  original  cause  which  led  to  the 
confinement  was  wrong,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  continue  it,  but 
am  bound  in  justice  to  set  the  drunkard  or  lunatic  instantly  free,  how- 
ever injurious  it  be  to  the  unfortunate  fellow  himself,  and  however 
much  it  may  endanger  the  peace  or  safety  of  my  family.  The  argu- 
ment assumes  the  continuance  of  slavery  to  be  wrong,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  its  existence.    It  assumes,  therefore,  the  very  question  in 
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disputej  and  is  a  palpable  begging  of  that  question.  Two  wrongs 
cannot  indeed  make  a  right ;  but  we  deny  that  they  have  shown  two 
wrongs.     One  of  the  two  is  both  a  necessity  and  a  duty. 

The  fact  is,  necessity  knows  no  law ;  and  when  a  man  is  unavoidably 
beset  by  stubborn  facts,  he  is  compelled  to  deal  with  them.  His  duty 
sternly  requires  it,  and  he  can  only  repent  of  causes.  Indeed,  selfish 
man  is  sure  to  act  practically,  when  a  matter  affects  his  personal  inter- 
ests or  safety — he  indulges  in  abstractions,  only  when  it  concerns  the 
peace  or  welfare  of  his  neighbors. 

If  then,  my  reasoning  be  correct,  the  business  of  government  is  with 
the  actual  facts  of  each  particular  case, — not  with  the  causes  that  led 
to  or  produced  those  facts.  The  measure  of  surrender  of  abstract 
rights  required  of  a  people,  is  determined,  not  by  the  causes  of  their 
ignorance,  fanaticism,  degradation  or  barbarism,  but  by  the  actual  ex* 
tent  to  which  those  causes  have  operated — 'in  plain  words,  by  the 
precise  amount  of  that  ignorance,  fanaticism,  degradation  or  barbarism. 
It  makes  no  difference,  therefore,  by  what  course  of  wrong  and  oppres* 
sion  a  people  may  have  been  brought  to  the  necessity  of  greater  sub» 
jection.  For  the  fact  that  a  controlling  circumstance  was  wrongly 
brought  about,  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  a  controlling  circumstance. 
If  the  necessity  exists,  it  is  enough  to  justify  the  greater  subjection, 
and  this,  without  lessening  in  any  degree  the  moral  obliquity  of  those, 
who  originally  caused  the  unpalatable  necessity. 

The  aim  of  the  patriot,  of  the  good  citizen,  of  the  conscientious  man^ 
should  therefore  simply  be,  to  see  that  there  shall  be  the  least  amount 
of  surrender  required,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
exchange  for  the  greatest  amount  of  security  and  protection.  If,  in 
any  way,  consistently  with  the  public  good,  he  can  elevate  his  fellow 
creatures  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of  enjoying  greater 
and  greater  privileges,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so;  and  whenever  he 
assuredly  finds  a  people  or  race,  as  a  whole,  elevated  to  a  degree  be- 
yond the  privileges  which  they  enjoy,  it  becomes  then  his  duty  to 
restore  such  a  measure  of  abstract,  individual  freedom,  as  may  be  com- 
mensurate to  their  additional  elevation ;  always  taking  care,  however, 
to  avoid  hasty  action,  and  very  great  and  sudden  changes — in  other 
words,  to  be  fully  confident  of  the  additional  elevation  and  qualifications 
of  the  people  or  race,  before  elevating  their  social  condition. 

Exactly  to  fulfil  one's  duty  in  these  respects,  would  be  to  preserve 
that  even  balance  between  conservatism  and  progress,  which  is  the  con- 
stant aim  of  a  good  government,  and  of  great  and  conscientious  states- 
men. And  it  is  precisely  our  mode  of  dealing  with  our  children. 
Thus,  in  the  earHest  periods  of  existence,  however  they  may  be 
abstractly  *'born,"  they  are  necessarily  wholly  deprived  of  liberty. 


But  we  begin  straightway  that  systematic  training,  which  shall  qualify 
them  for  the  enjoyment  of  higher  and  higher  privileges.  As  they 
grow  up  to  be  boys  and  girls^  they  may  be  allowed  to  run  a  little  about 
the  streets  at  their  pleasure,  but  it  is  always  under  some  restraint, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
children,  and  the  good  or  lax  government  of  the  parents.  And  it  is 
only  when  they  attain  to  the  full  vigor  and  maturity  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  that  we  extend  to  them  equal  privileges  with  ourselves. 
It  is  nature's  own  teaching,  coming  down  to  us  in  that  patriarchal 
form,  which  was  the  primeval  origin  of  all  government.  And  w^ho, 
forsooth,  talks  to  children  about  their  abstract  rights  ?  yet  if  they 
are  "born  free  and  equal,"  and  no  controlling  circumstance  can  affect 
what  is  abstractly  right,  why  do  we  not  allow  them  their  boasted 
freedom  and  equality?  The  truth  is,  that  as  no  two  faces  can  be 
found,  exactly  alike  in  all  respects,  so  no  two  human  beings,  perhaps, 
ever  were  born  into  this  concrete  world  of  ours,  exactly  the  equals  of 
each  other  morally,  intellectually,  or  physically.  Some  are  born  with 
minds  to  govern,  others  wdth  bodies  to  labor.  The  law  of  our  fallen 
nature  has  worked  out  for  us  this  necessary  inequality,  along  with  all 
the  other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  the  pride  of  man  must  bend, 
with  reverent  submission,  before  the  awful  penalties  of  Heaven's 
violated  law. 

If,  indeed,  we  could  suppose  a  whole  race  to  be  born  at  once,  all 
full  grown  men — perfect  in  every  respect — in  wisdom,  for  instance, 
like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove — without  the  least  taint  of  human 
frailty — loving  God,  and  each  other,  with  all  their  hearts — performing, 
and  ready  to  perform,  every  duty,  which  that  love  requires ; — then, 
perhaps,  we  could  prate  to  the  full  about  abstract  rights  ;  for  then^  the 
race  would  be  affected  by  no  controlling  circumstances,  such  as  infancy, 
ignorance,  infirmity,  depravity,  and  the  like,  to  mar  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  perfect  equality.  Such  a  race,  like  the  angels  of  Heaven, 
would  need  no  other  government,  than  the  moral  government  of  their 
Maker :  for  they  would  be  a  law  unto  themselves.  Nor  are  we  to 
suppose  that  Heaven  would  ordain  for  them  a  civil  government ;  for 
rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  bound  by  none ;  and  hence,  would  be  born  perfectly 
free  as  well  as  equal.  And  the  nearer  a  race  attains  to  this  perfect 
standard,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  removed  it  is  from  the  influence  of 
controlHng  circumstances,  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  reahzation  of  the 
abstraction ;  and  the  greater,  therefore,  will  be  the  freedom  and  equality 
to  which  the  members  of  such  a  race  will  be  entitled.  Hence,  the 
only  apphcation  that  the  principle  will  bear  to  our  imperfect  condition, 
13  simply  this;  that  freedom  and  equality,  in  any  particular,  ought  not 
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to  he  taken  away  without  good  and  snfFicient  reason;  and  that,  so  long 
as  the  circumstances  are  equal,  the  measure  of  freedom  and  equahty,  to 
which  each  race  is  entitled,  is  also  equal,  and  is  neither  more  nor  less, 
in  any  case,  than  is  suitable  to  those  circumstances. 

Slavery,  then,  cannot  be  called  unjust,  simply  because  it  interferes 
with  freedom,  or  equality,  or  any  other  abstract  right  of  man ;  provided 
there  be  any  controlling  circumstances  connected  with  the  existence  of 
the  institution  to  justify  it.  Indeed,  as  has  been  shown,  if  we  assume 
that  we  may  never  interfere  with  the  free  will  of  another,  to  be  logical 
and  consistent,  we  must  take  ground  against  every  human  law  whatso- 
ever. The  laws  of  property,  the  tariff  lay>^s,  the  tax  laws,  the  laws  to 
compel  witnesses  to  give  testimony,  and  otherwise  to  ensure  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  criminal  laws  too,  all  interfere  with  freedom 
of  will  and  of  action.  And  yet  we  justify  them,  separately  and  collec- 
tively. And  why  ?  because  we  consider  them  necessary  to  the  peace, 
good  order,  protection  or  welfare  of  society. 

But  if  freedom  may  be  interfered  with  in  some  cases,  and  to  the  full 
extent  that  it  m_ay  be  necessary  to  the  peace  or  welfare  of  society,  why 
not  in  others?  "Would  society  be  equally  protected,  good  order  as 
surely  prevail,  and  no  disturbances  of  the  peace  ever  arise,  if  four  mil- 
lions of  an  ignorant,  inferior  race  were  suddenly  turned  loose  to  shift 
for  themselves,  who  had  previously  never  been  accustomed  to  have  a 
care  for  the  morrow?  Would  it  not  be  far  safer,  and  just  as  humane, 
to  turn  an  equal  lot  of  our  boys  and  girls  into  the  streets,  instead  of 
compelling  the  little,  happy,  thoughtless  ones,  to  keep  on  serving  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  just  the  same,  whether  they  be  harsh  or  gen- 
tle? The  cases  are  more  analagous  even,  than  at  first  sight  might 
appear^  For,  until  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  their  parents 
have  the  entire  property  and  control  of  their  services  and  persons^ 
and  may  inflict  corporal  or  other  punishment  upon  them  ;  and  they  are 
protected  in  these  rights,  by  the  laws  of  every  civihzed  nation  on  the 
globe.  Nay,  by  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  or  that  of  guardianship, 
they  may  convey  these  rights  to  others  :  And  they  may  bring  suit  at 
laW)  and  recover  damages,  for  any  violation  of  these  rights  of  property 
in  the  services  or  persons  of  their  children.  To  all  intents  and  purposes^ 
therefore,  children,  during  minority,  are  under  the  same  legal  subjection 
as  slaves.  Hence,  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  'Hhat  the  heir,  as  long  as 
he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all." 
The  principle  is  the  same  5  only  the  thing  is  called  by  another  name* 
In  both  casesj  the  peace,  good  order  and  welfare  of  society  are  alone 
consulted. 

Indeed,  in  point  of  fact,  slavery  is  to  be  justified  or  condemned,  on 
precisely  the  same  rules  with  all  other  human  laws  and  institutionSj 
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not  even  the  punishment  of  crime  excepted.  The  same  arguments  that 
are  used  in  support  of  any  one,  apply  with  equal  cogency  to  the  others. 
The  measure  of  severity  with  which  each  is  to  be  enforced,  depends 
also  on  precisely  the  same  principles.  And  these  principles  are  the 
necessity  or  controlling  circumstances  of  the  case.  As,  however,  the 
right  to  deprive  a  criminal  of  his  freedom  is  universally  admitted,  and 
as  some  might  be  disposed  to  think,  that  the  alienation  of  ^^  inalienable 
liberty,"  in  this  case  at  least,  grows  out  of  a  right  of  the  government  to 
punish  for  moral  offences,  and  therefore  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  a 
slave,  who  has  committed  no  crime,  I  propose  to  consider  the  founda- 
tion of  the  criminal  code  more  at  length,  and  to  show  that  it  has  pre-' 
cisely  the  same  founda-tion  with  the  slave  code,  as  well  as  with  all  other 
codes  and  laws  of  human  government. 

Whence,  then,  does  government  derive  the  right  of  punishing  crim^ 
inals  ?  The  believer  in  revealed  truth  tells  us  from  Gop ;  and  the 
philosopher  says,  from  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  mutual  defence, 
convenience  and  welfare.  This,  says  he,  is  the  first  and  great  duty 
of  human  society,  and  constitutes  the  motive,  aim  and  origin 
of  all  human  government.  Both  the  believer  and  the  philosopher  are 
right.  While  the  one  has  contented  himself  with  giving  the  Great 
Source  of  this,  as  of  all  other  power,  the  other  has  gone  further,  and 
defined  the  extent  of  the  power  derived  from  that  Source.  The  lelieV'* 
ing  ^philosopher  telh  nSj  therefore,  that  God  has  not  given  to  finite  man 
infinite  powder,  but  that  it  has  a  limit ;  that  human  government  is  the 
minister  of  God  to  us  for  good ;  and  that,  as  it  clearly  can  never  claim 
a  divine  right  to  do  wrong,  so  neither  can  it  exercise  any  greater 
power,  whether  by  constitutions,  ^* powers,"  '^principalities"  or  '* magis- 
trates," than  is  necessary  for  the  general  good.  Whatever  is  fitting 
to  be  done  to  ensure  the  peace,  good  order,  protection  or  welfare  of 
society,  comes  within  the  province  of  human  government.  Whatever 
is  unnecessary  to,  or  militates  against,  these  ends,  is  usurpation  and 
tyranny.  Murder,  theft,  puhltc  drunkenness,  (not  private,)  and  the 
like,  are  therefore  offences,  of  which  human  tribunals  take  cognizance, 
and  against  the  commission  of  which,  they  have  a  power  derived  from 
God  to  protect  society. 

Observe,  however,  that  they  do  not  punish  the  criminal,  because  he 
has  been  guilty  of  a  moral  ofience,  no  matter  how  gross  it  may  have 
been,  but  only  to  deter  him  and  others  from  the  commission  of 
offences,  which  endanger  the  peace  of  society.  Government  may  by 
its  penal  code  warn,  but  never  punish,  in  the  strict  signification  of  the 
word.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  sinful  man  could  claim  the  right 
to  pass  judgment  upon,  and  to  punish,  the  sins  of  his  fellows !  No ! 
^^  Yengeance  is  Mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  LofiP,'^     The  laws  of  Goi> 
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are  too  pure,  too  wise,  too  holy,  to  be  enforced  by  fallen  creatures ; 
and  the  Great  Creator  and  Legislator  of  the  Universe,  is  also  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth.  The  right  to  meet  out  justice  for  each  and 
every  moral  transgression,  is  reserved  to  Himself  alone.  As  for  cor- 
rupt and  puny  man,  he  is  solemnly  forbidden  to  judge  his  brother 
at  all,  lest  he  himself  should  in  like  manner  be  judged.  If,  therefore, 
he  will  venture  to  cry  out  against  the  sins  of  his  brother,  it  can  only 
be  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  ''Thou  Gron,  to  "Whom  vengeance 
belongeth,  show  Thyself." 

But,  although  the  Creator  has  conferred  upon  m.en  no  jurisdiction 
over  moral  offences,  and  Himself  only  enforces  His  great  tirst  law  of 
love,  which  includes  the  whole  moral  code.  Pie  has  nevertheless  given 
to  mankind  all  powers  necessary  to  their  mutual  defence  and  temporal 
welfare;  and,  to  ensure  a  wiser  and  more  faithful  exercise  of  these 
powers,  has  ordained  governments,  which  shall  be  the  ministers  to  us 
for  good,  having  for  their  objects  the  peace,  good  order,  protection  and 
welfare  of  all.  Hence,  not  the  higher  law  of  love,  nor  its  subordinate 
law  of  morals,  but  the  mutual  defence  and  temporal  welfare  are  the  first 
great  laws  of  society,  and  the  only  divinely  laid  foundations  of  human 
government;  and  on  these  first  laws  all  others  ''hang,"  and  to  enforce 
them  all  others  are  made.  Every  enactment,  which  trul}^  tends  to  pro- 
mote these  objects,  lies  within  the  scope  and  power  of  human  govern- 
ment, and  has  for  its  sanction  the  will  of  God  ;  and  proud  man,  with 
all  his  boasted  abstract  rights  and  privileges,  must  bow  the  neck  in 
humble  obedience.  On  the  other  hand,  any  enactment,  which  has  not 
these  objects  in  view,  is  a  usurpation,  even  though  it  be  in  direct  affirm- 
ance of  the  higher  law  of  God.  For,  even  if  it  were  possible,  man  has 
no  right  to  force  a  sinner  to  righteousness,  and  may  neither  compel  his 
brother  to  obey  God's  law,  nor  rightfully  J)unish  his  disobedience. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Great  Maker  of  that  law  expressly  declares,  that 
His  service  shall  be  a  free-will  offering ;  and  governments,  as  well  as 
individuals,  must  abide  by  the  declaration.  In  short,  civil  government, 
being  only  intended  to  minister  to  the  good  of  man  on  earth,  can  claim 
no  right  to  deal  with  crime  jper  se^  or  apart  from  the  temporal  peace  or 
welfare  of  society.  If  this  be  not  disturbed,  the  government  is  com- 
pelled to  suffer,  as  it  cannot  help,  the  degeneracy,  corruption,  and  fallen 
condition  of  man.  Nay !  Hke  Moses  of  old,  for  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts,  it  must  often  consent  to,  and  regulate,  (though  it  may  never 
command,)  practices,  which  are  undoubted  crimes,  and  as  such  utterly 
abhorrent  to  the  pure  law  of  God. 

When,  therefore,  the  question  is  purely  one  of  morality  or  religion, 
and  does  not  affect  the  peace  or  welfare  of  society,  the  Creator  suffers 
no  controlling  circumstance  to  alter  or  modify  our  abstract  freedom  of 
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will,  and  we  remain,  as  we  were  Jorn,  *'free  and  equal."  Any  inter- 
ference, in  fact,  by  government  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  soul,  or  its 
eternal  condition,  would  be  a  most  dangerous  usurpation,  and  an  un- 
qualified tyranny.  Hence,  the  common  saying,  that  '^  every  man  has  a 
right  to  serve  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience." 
Not,  indeed,  that  a  man  may  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  Maker,  say- 
ing, "This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it;"  or  that  he  is  right  in  choosing 
any  other  than  the  divinely  appointed  way ;  but  simply,  that  he  has  a 
social  right  to  follow  his  own  conscience,  independent  of  all  coercion 
from  individuals  or  governments.  If  alas !  he  be  too  perverse  to  serve 
God  at  all,  or  choose  to  serve  Him  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  per- 
verted conscience,  no  man  or  government  may  interfere  in  any  compul- 
sory manner,  so  long  as  the  peace  or  welfare  of  society  is  not  disturbed. 
The  right  to  choose  rests  with  the  individual,  and  with  him  also  the 
dread  responsibility. 

Perhaps,  in  no  period  of  the  world's  history,  has  the  free-will  and  in- 
dependent, though  fearful,  responsibihty  of  individuals,  in  purely  divine 
matters,  been  fully  recognized  and  acted  upon.  Again  and  again,  have 
the  governments  of  the  past  attempted  the  enforcement  of  moral  and 
rehgious  duties;  but  only  that  bloody  wars  and  bitter  persecutions  might 
attest  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  those,  who  presume  to  usurp  power 
which  God  Himself  has  withheld  from  them,  and  has  left  to  the  free- 
will of  the  individual  man. 

The  authority  of  human  government  is  then  limited  and  defined.  It 
does  not  interfere,  in  the  least,  with  God's  exclusive  sovereignty  in  the 
moral  kingdom,  but  is  delegated  by  him  for  other  purposes  and  objects. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  because  man  was  sinful,  but  because  his  sins 
interfered  with  the  peace  of  his  neighbor — not  because  he  offended 
God,  but  because  he  endangered  man — that  "  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God."  Hence,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  is  the  law  of  hu- 
man government,  in  order  simply  to  protect  society,  and  not  in  any 
sense  to  affirm  God's  law,  or  because  it  is  a  moral  offence  to  steal. 
And  so  of  the  rest  of  the  criminal  code. 

But,  though  the  powers  that  be  are  divinely  ordained,  solely  for  the 
mutual  defence  and  temporal  welfare  of  humanity,  and  are  thus  Hmited 
in  their  nature  and  operation,  still,  of  course,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  objects  for  which  they  were  ordained,  those  powers  are  ample,  and 
sufficient  to  cover  every  necessity.  Hence,  however  inalienable  the 
rights  of  man  are  in  abstract  cases,  governments  rightfully  may,  and 
continually  do,  take  away  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  temporal  hap- 
piness,— yea !  free  speech,  and  the  control  of  one's  own  person  and  ser- 
vices, or  any  other  abstract  right  of  man,  whenever  the  peace,  good  order, 
protection,  or  welfare  of  society,  really  becomes  so  endangered  as  to 
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necessitate  sucli  measures.  And  so,  at  one  time,  men  are  either 
butchered  bj  wholesale,  or  taken  prisoners,  in  bloody  wars ;  and,  at 
another,  citizens  are  shot  down  as  rioters  or  rebels :  Now,  society  hangs 
the  murderer ;  and  again,  it  immures  the  highwayman  in  prison  walls, 
totally  depriving  him  of  hberty,  and  compelHng  him  to  labor  as  a  slave 
for  life,  in  the  meanest  and  strictest  of  all  bondage.  And  all  these 
actions  are  just,  and  have  the  Divine  Sanction,  provided  only,  they  be 
really  necessary  to  the  protection  or  welfare  of  society.  So  far  from 
being  sins,  they  in  such  cases  become  duties.  But  if  they  be  unneces- 
sary to  such  protection  or  welfare,  no  moral  guilt,  whether  of  nations 
or  criminals,  will  justify  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  Vengeance 
belongeth  unto  God,  and  He  will  repay.  It  is  not  crime,  therefore, 
2MT  se,  it  is  not  the  moral  offence,  in  any  sense,  that  justifies  the  taking 
away  of  life,  liberty,  or  any  other  abstract  right  of  man,  by  his  fel- 
lows, but  only  the  protection  or  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  if  slavery  becomes,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
like  manner  necessary  to  the  peace,  good  order,  protection  or  welfare 
of  society,  it  rests  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  and  is  equally  justi- 
fiable, with  all  other  acts  of  human  government,  not  even  the  taking 
away  of  the  liberty  of  criminals  excepted.  Nay,  moreover,  if  the  one 
be  in  any  sense  a  duty,  the  other  is  also.  So  that,  in  fact,  instead  of 
being  a  great  moral  wrong,  under  certain  circumstances  the  sin  would 
be,  not  in  keeping  a  race  in  slavery,  but  in  setting  it  free ;  just  as,  in 
the  cases  put  above,  it  would  be  highly  reprehensible  to  give  freedom 
to  the  drunkard  or  lunatic,  and  thereby  endanger  the  safety  of  the  poor 
fellow  himself,  and  of  others  in  his  vicinity,  whom  it  was  our  duty  to 
protect. 

The  reader  will  observe,  in  fact,  that  the  argument  is  of  the  afortiore 
kind.  For,  if  the  taking  away  even  of  life,  or  the  immuring  of  a  man 
in  a  state  prison,  at  hard  labor,  all  his  days,  is,  because  necessary  to 
the  protection  and  welfare  of  society,  a  power  belonging  to  human 
government,  and  received  from  God,  much  more,  if  the  same  necessity 
exists,  is  the  milder  deprivation  of  abstract  rights,  in  the  case  of  the 
negro,  who  can  still  walk  the  green  fields,  and  enjoy  the  refreshing 
breezes  and  glorious  sunshine,  in  happiness  and  content. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  in  this  article,  to  bring  out  to  view  the  con- 
trolHng  circumstances  that  justify  slavery  as  it  exists  in  our  country. 
Those  controlling  circumstances  are  patent,  and  very  generally  admitted. 
I  have,  therefore,  confined  myself  to  general  reasoning ;  simply  endeav- 
oring to  show,  that  if  such  controlhng  circumstances  do  exist,  then 
slavery  becomes  as  justifiable  as  any  other  human  law  or  institution 
whatsoever ;  and  that  all  alike  depend  upon  the  Divine  Sanction,  and 
on  the  same  principle.     I  am  persuaded,  that  no  reader,  fully  aware  of 
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the  facts,  can  acknowledge  tlie  correctness  of  tlie  above  reasoning, 
without  inevitabl J,  and  hj  a  logical  necessity,  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South  is,  as  a  whole,  both  just 
and  humane. 

I  know  that  it  is  sometimes  abused  to  purposes  of  oppression  and 
vice ;  for  what  institution  among  frail  human  beings  is  not  ?  but  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  is  any  argument  against  its  use— 
except,  perhaps,  among  female  novelists  and  reverend  sensation  orators. 
The  divine  institutions  of  husband  and  wife,  and  parent  and  child,  are, 
in  like  manner,  liable  to  abuse,  and  are  abused ;  yet  what  one  of  us  is 
so  presumptuous,  as  to  reproach  the  Divine  Law-giver  for  ordaining 
tliose  abused  institutions,  however  m.uch  we  condemn  the  guilty 
creatures,  who  thwart  His  beneficient  purposes,  and  take  advantage  of 
His  holy  ordinances,  for  their  own  unhallowed  ends.  I  am  aw'are  that 
there  are  selfish,  wicked,  harsh  and  cruel  masters;  and  I  am  aware, 
also,  that  there  are  many,  very  many,  selfish,  wicked,  harsh  and  cruel 
husbands,  aye!  and  even  parents.  I  rejoice  to  know^,  how^ever,  that 
the  majority  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  parents  and  children,  learn, 
from  those  very  relations  themselves,  to  be  unselfish,  pure,  mild  and 
benevolent  beings :  and  I  bless  our  Great  Creator  for  His  benign  in- 
stitutions, v^hile  I  condemn,  all  the  more,  the  hard-hearted  creatures, 
upon  whom  His  goodness  and  mercy  w^U  make  no  impression,  and  wdio 
receive  His  daily  blessings  only  to  abuse  them. 

But,  if  the  institutions  of  the  "Wisest  and  HoHest  of  beings  become, 
with  some  of  His  fallen  creatures,  only  additional  means  of  gratifymg 
their  wicked  natures,  surely  we  must  not  expect  it  otherwise  with  the 
institutions  of  those  fallen  creatures  themselves,  however  wise  or  be- 
nign, upon  the  whole,  they  may  be.  If  I  find,  therefore,  that  most 
masters  are  not  selfish,  or  wicked,  or  harsh,  or  cruel,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, out  of  the  domestic  character  of  the  very  institution  of  slavery 
itself,  derive  a  sort  of  patriarchal  interest  in  the  happiness  of  their 
servants,  thus  bound  to  them  for  life,  and,  by  a  mild^  and  generous 
treatment,  are  ever  seeking  to  gain  the  good- will,  affection  and  faithful 
services  of  those  servants ;  and  that  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so  j  and 
that  even  a  great  deal  of  the  rigor  which  may  be  exercised  by  souths 
ern  masters  is,  on  the  whole,  necessary  to  preserve  their  servants  from 
idleness  and  degradation,  and  also  society  from  anarchy  and  ruin— am 
I  to  reproach  the  institution,  or  those  who  uphold  it,  because  some  bad 
men  abuse  it,  and  are  too  hard  hearted,  to  be  influenced  by  Its  patriar- 
chal character  ?  And  if,  further,  I  find  the  slaves,  as  a  class,  free  from 
care,  contented  and  happy— yea!  happier  than  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  of  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe-^ 
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and,  in  fact,  that  the  slaves  of  the  more  rigorous  masters  are  better, 
more  elevated  and  happier,  than  those  of  the  more  lenient,  am  I,  in 
turn,  to  be  reproached,  for  believing  an  institution  which  acts  thus 
benignly  to  be  humane,  and  aptly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  blacks  ? 

It  is  a  very  common  fallacy,  to  speak  of  the  civilized  world  as  so  far 
advanced  since  the  periods  during  which  the  Bible  allowed  of  slavery, 
that,  however  merciful  and  beneficient  a  provision,  it  is  confessed  to 
have  been,  for  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  heathen  nations  of  those 
periods,  modern  civilization  and  progress,  will  not  brook  it ;  and  that 
it  is  manifestly  wrong  and  improper,  to  uphold  the  institution  against 
the  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world. 

Now,  apart  from  the  arrogance  of  considering  the  corrupt  civilized 
world,  as  more  advanced  than  faithful  Abraham,  who  was  called  the  friend 
of  God,  people  make  the  strange  mistake  of  talking,  as  if  it  were  the 
civilized  world  itself,  or  a  portion  of  it,  that  was  enslaved,  instead 
of  the  barbarous  Africans,  whose  degradation  and  heathenism  calls  for 
the  tutelage  of  the  domestic  institution,  fully  as  much  as  ever  did  the 
Canaanites  of  old.  If,  therefore,  it  were  true,  that  the  civilized  world 
is  so  far  in  advance  of  the  holy  patriarchs,  that  would  only  be  an  additional 
argument  in  favor  of  African  slavery,  that  thus  the  inferior  race  might 
be  mercifully  brought  under  the  beneficient  influences  of  so  superior  a 
civilization,  and  might  receive  the  greater  care  and  tenderer  considera* 
tion,  that  would  naturally  result  from  actual  contact  and  relationship 
with  it. 

Modern  civilization  and  progress  not  brook  slavery,  indeed !  Then 
modern  civihzation  and  progress  is  but  of  doubtful  virtue,  and  selfishly 
seeks  its  own  advancement  alone,  regardless  of  the  degradation  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  surrounded.  And  thus,  while  vaunting  its  supe- 
riority even  over  'Hhe  father  of  the  faithful,"  basely  shirks  the  irksome 
duty  of  elevating  and  civilizing  inferior  races,  on  the  ground  of  that 
very  civihzation,  which  makes  the  duty  of  greater  force  1  Thus  did 
not  Abraham. 

And  here  let  me  expose  ^another  common  fallacy  of  calling  slavery  a 
necessary  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be  extended.  There  is  an  evil  in 
the  case,  to  be  sure,  and  against  its  further  progress,  we  ought,  indeed, 
to  labor.  It  is  is  not  slavery,  however,  but  the  fall  of  man,  and 
the  ignorance,  barbarism,  fanaticism  and  depravity,  consequent  thereupon. 

To  these  miserable  wounds,  remedies  must  be  applied.  And  the  in- 
stitution of  master  and  slave  is  rather  one  of  these  necessary  remedies, 
whereby  fallen,  degraded  man  is  to  be  educated  and  elevated,  and  his 
best  interests  promoted.  As  well,  therefore,  might  we  call  schools  for 
the  ignorant,  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  government  for  the  lawless, 
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necessary  evils,  and  argue  solemnly  against  their  extension,  instead  of 
praising  them  as  among  our  best  blessings,  and  laboring  to  extend 
more  and  more  their  beneficial  influences  amongst  us !  "When  children, 
indeed,  are  no  longer  ignorant,  we  will  not  send  them  to  school ;  when 
all  men  are  well,  we  will  not  give  them  medicine ;  and  when  millenium 
days  have  come,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  fully  set  up  among  men, 
its  holy,  happy  citizens  may,  perhaps,  solely  enjoy  the  spiritual  gov- 
ernment of  their  Maker.  In  like  manner,  when  science  shall  have  rid 
mankind  of  the  necessity  for  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
and  the  negroes  of  the  South  shall  have  become  (if  ever)  in  morals, 
civilization,  and  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  their  social  duties,  the 
equals  of  the  whites,  they  will  no  longer  be  kept  under  the  tutelage  of 
slavery.  Meanwhile,  however,  to  make  their  tutelage  more  beneficent 
and  effectual,  the  more  of  the  white  race  they  are  diffused  amongst  the 
better,  provided  they  still  occupy  their  dependent  relation ;  and  he  is 
no  true  friend  to  the  negro  of  the  South,  nor  to  the  white  man  either, 
"vvho  selfishly  opposes  the  extension  of  the  institution  into  any  territory, 
into  which  Divine  Providence  permits  it  to  enter  and  thrive. 

An  inspired  apostle  has  consoled  such  of  the  more  elevated  white 
slaves  of  his  day,  as  were  also  servants  of  Gob,  with  the  reflection  that 
they  were  the  Lokd's  freemen ;  and  directed  them,  not  to  care  because 
of  their  enslaved  condition,  but  to  abide  in  the  calling,  though  so  low 
it  be,  in  the  which  they  were  called  t  and  this,  notwithstanding  their 
sufiicient  elevation,  aided  by  the  ennobling  influences  of  Christianity, 
to  use  freedom  rather,  if  a  just  opportunity  were  offered.  (1  Cor.  vii.  21.) 
This  was  the  true  doctrine  of  progress,  hallowed  by  a  mild  conser- 
vatism, and  a  wise  and  noble  forbearance  ;  and  tended  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  society,  rather  than  to  its  overthrow.  But  how  much  more  im- 
portant and  necessary  is  this  yielding  up  of  abstract  rights,  for  his  own 
and  the  public  good,  on  the  part  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded  negro  I 
Indeed,  in  cases  where  the  salvation,  temporal  or  eternal,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  an  inferior  race,  depends  upon  a  hfe  of  constant  bodily  toil,  in 
the  lowest  grades  of  society,  the  condition  of  domestic  servitude  seems 
to  me  necessarily  the  best;  inasmuch  as  it  frees  the  laborer  from 
pressing  cares  of  a  temporal  nature,  provides  him  with  those  comforts 
and  necessaries,  which  are  the  great  sources  of  contentment,  espe* 
cially  in  feeble  capacities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  puts  a  wholesome 
check  upon  his  more  developed  animal  propensities,  by  employing  both 
his  mind  and  bodyj  in  moderate,  simple  and  cheerful  labor. 

Eoman  slavery,  at  any  rate,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  was  not  incom* 
patible  with  the  true  interests  and  spiritual  freedom  of  the  white  bond- 
man—'and  much  less  is  American  slatery  now  with  those  of  the  negro» 
Indeed,  the  latter,  even  in  an  earthly  sense,  in  comparison  with  the 
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wliite  laborer  of  the  North,  is  practicallj,  if  not  theoretically,  the  freer 
man.  For  his  mind  is  not  so  wholly  harassed,  nor  his  body  so  inevitably 
subjected  to  constant  toil,  to  satisfy  the  pressing  demands  of  cruel 
necessity,  and  that  sternest  of  masters,  daily  hunger.  And  even  in 
times  of  commercial  and  financial  distress,  he  is  not,  like  other  laborers, 
suddenly  thrown  from  his  employment,  and  left  to  beggary  and  starva- 
tion :  but  production  continues  to  go  on  the  same  as  ever,  and  the 
interests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community  are  equally  preserved. 
And  when,  through  sickness  or  calamity,  the  master  has  been  brought 
low,  the  master  suffers,  but  his  slave  is  necessarily  disposed  of  to 
another  who  is  able  to  provide  for  him.  If  the  slave  himself  becomes 
sick,  or  aged,  or  infirm,  or  blind,  or  maimed,  instead  of  being  left  to 
the  cold  and  uncertain  charities  of  the  world,  he  is  kindly  nursed  and 
his  wants  supplied.  Indeed,  I  think  that  provision  is  very  generally 
made  by  the  statutes  of  Southern  States  for  the  aged  and  infirm  slaves 
of  .an  estate,  before  the  children  and  heirs  at-law  can  come  in  for  their 
portions.  And  as  for  the  involuntary  separation  of  slave  families,  of 
w^hich  so  much  is  said,  I  venture  confidently  to  affirm,  that  there  are 
far  more  involuntary  separations  daily  taking  place  among  the  poor 
w^hite  families  of  the  North  !  and  in  these  latter  cases,  the  desponding 
laborer  goes  forth  with  a  weight  of  anxiety  as  to  his  future  subsistence 
beclouding  his  brow,  in  addition  to  the  pain  of  separation  oppressing 
his  heart.  Moreover,  at  the  South,  slave  families  are  constantly  kept 
together  from  compassionate  motives ;  while,  at  the  North,  the  benevo- 
lent hand  is  stretched  out  to  aid  emigrations  from  the  heavily  burdened 
laboring  family,  rather  than  to  preserve  its  domestic  unity.  Involun- 
tary separations  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  world,  and  to  time;  and  no. 
condition  of  life  is  free  from  them.  They  are  not,  therefore,  properly 
chargeable  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  which,  even  counting  all  its 
abuses,  rather  tendsj  on  the  whole,  to  diminish  the  number  of  them. 

But  let  the  reader  particularly  observe,  thatj  at  the  South,  the  race' 
taken  care  of  and  benignantly  provided  for  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
is  an  inferior  one,  and  has  been  thus  kindly  treated  in  consequence  of 
its  very  subjection,  and  of  that  alone;  and  in  spite  of  a  strong  antipathy 
to  them  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  race ; — an  antipathy,  whether 
right  or  wrongs  w^hich  nothing  but  this  partriarchal  relation  could  over- 
come 1  Does  not  our  ow^i  experience  tell  us,  that,  without  this  subjec- 
tion, if  brought  into  contact  with  the  white  man,  they  sink  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  degradation,  and  become  a  nuisance  to  society  ;  having 
little  or  no  self-respect  to  sustain,  and  scarcely  a  worldly  motive  to 
Stimulate  them? 

And  why,,  indeed,  should .  it  be  otherwise?  Por,  by  unnaturally 
placing  the  inferior  and  superior  races  .upon  the  same   footings  and 
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taking  away  all  acknowledged  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other, 
you  but  leave  them,  without  any  relative  obligations  and  responsibi- 
lities, to  the  uncontrolled  operation  of  the  laws  of  self-interest.  The 
poor  negro  is  thus  deprived  of  any  special  care  and  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  white  man,  and  abandoned  to  work  out  his  own  destiny,  in 
an  irrepressible,  but  hopeless  competition  of  conflicting  interests,  with 
all  the  energies,  talents,  moral  powers,  preferences,  prejudices  and  anti- 
pathies, of  his  superior  white  brother.  It  would  need  no  prophet  to 
foretell  his  inevitable  degradation,  and  the  wasting  aw^ay  of  his  race, 
like  that  of  the  poor  Indian — and  alas !  also,  with  his  increasing  degra^ 
dation  and  incapacity  for  self^resurrection,  the  white  man's  increasing 
lust  and  oppression. 

Indeed,  the  comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  with  that  of  the 
white  laborer  of  the  North,  although  I  have  not  shrunk  from  making 
it,  does  not  afford  any  just  standard  for  judging  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery,  in  the  moral  and  temporal  im- 
provement  of  the  blacks.  For  it  does  not  follow,  because  a  white 
laborer  may  get  along,  after  a  fashion,  in  a  free  competition  with  white 
laborers,  that  an  inferior  black  would  fare  equally  well,  in  the  '^  irre^ 
pressible  conflict"  that  emancipation  would  be  sure  to  bring  on,  A 
more  correct  comparison,  for  our  purpose,  would  be  between  the  slaves 
of  the  South,  and  the  free  negroes  of  the  North ;  and  here,  alas !  we 
have  already  intimations  in  plenty,  but  only  intimations,  in  the  wast« 
ing,  demoralized  condition  of  the  negroes  of  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada,  of  what  would  be  the  result  of  giving  freedom  to  the  slaves. 
And  one  striking  proof  of  the  degrading  tendencies  of  freedom  upon 
the  blacks,  is  brought  before  our  very  eyes  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  proportion  of  free  mulattoes  is  always  far  greater  than  the  propor- 
tion of  slave  mulattoes ;  and  that  the  proportion,  also,  of  mulattoes  in 
the  non-slaveholding,  States  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  mulattoes 
in  the  slaveholding  States.  An  undeniable  fact  of  this  kind  has  a  far 
more  important  bearing  upon  the  general  question,  than  any  isolated 
instances  of  lust  and  oppression,  which  may  be  cunningly  wrought  up 
into  a  horrifying  picture,  by  the  glowing  pen  of  the  novelist,  or  the 
burning  w^ords  of  the  orator.  The  statesman  or  logician  never  ex- 
pects, that  the  wisest  of  human  institutions  will  rid  the  world  of  lust 
and  oppression.  He  confines  his  attention,  therefore,  to  a  comparison 
of  general  results,  and,  however  much  he  may  regret  individual  w^rongs, 
he  does  not  mislead  his  judgment  by  dwelling  too  prominently  upon 
them.  I  should  mention  here  one  more  general  fact,  which  is  also  un- 
deniable, and  bears  upon  this  branch  of  the  question.  It  is  the  wasting 
away  of  the  free  negroes  of  Northern  States,  coupled  with  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  slaves  from  natural  causes,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  emisfration  of  the  race  from  the  vSouth  to  the  North ! 
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But,  even  in  a  comparison  of  the  happy  and  contented  slaves,  with 
the  indolent,  ill-humored  and  demoralized  free  hlacks  of  the  North,  we 
do  not  fully  solve  the  problem  of  emancipation.  For  a  few  thousand 
worthless,  depraved  negroes  might,  perchance,  find  a  scanty  subsistence 
among  whites,  where  labor  was  in  demand,  and  little  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  bringing  out  a  close  competition,  with  all  the  preferences, 
prejudices  and  antipathies  of  the  superior  race,  but  let  the  population 
of  the  country  goon  increasing,  as  heretofore,  both  of  whites  and  blacks, 
until  by  a  favoring  immigration,  and  the  density  of  population,  the 
supply  of  white  labor  begins  to  get  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  what 
is  to  be  the  fate  of,  not  the  few  thousand,  but  your  millions  of  emanci' 
pated,  miserable  negroes,  in  the  then  formidable  competition  for  labor 
and  bread  ? 

Even  in  cases  where  the  black  element  has  vastly  predominated, 
and  they  have  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  whites,  have  we 
not  the  experience  of  a  St.  Domingo,  of  Jamaica  even,  and  other 
Islands  ?  Is  not  the  evidence  of  the  miserable  effects  of  emancipation 
full  and  overflowing — stronger,  far  stronger,  than  that  which  we  act 
upon  in  the  other  questions  of  ordinary  life,  where  our  prejudices  or 
preconceived  notions  are  not  so  intimately  concerned  ? 

For  my  part,  I  fear  emancipation,  whether  immediate  or  gradual,  to 
be  a  most  dangerous  experiment,  so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  the  two  races 
are  kept  in  contact  w^ith  each  other.  The  inferior  race  is  sure  to  sink, 
as  soon  as  its  dependence  upon  the  dominant  race  is  cast  off.  It  will 
have  no  motives  to  exertion,  no  self-respect  to  preserve.  With  the 
antipathies  of  the  dominant  white  man  all  against  them,  and  themselves 
totally  destitute  of  any  pride  of  race,  with  no  energy,  even  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  contend  against  public  sentiment,  and  being  also  in  a  hope- 
less minority,  as  a  people,  they  would  necessarily  sink  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation  and  vice.  A  few  exceptional  cases  might  exist 
among  them — a  Christian,  perhaps,  who  had  learned  not  to  depend 
upon  worldly  motives  for  exertion ;  or  some  erratic  meteor  of  individual 
power  flashing  wildly  across  the  darkness  of  their  night — only  this, 
and  nothing  more.  But  for  the  race,  and  that  is  what  it  is  the  duty 
of  society  to  consider,  God  help  them ! 

Indeed,  one  great  reason  why  the  christian  mind  of  the  South  is  in 
favor  of  revolution,  is  because  the  future  of  the  negroes,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  whites,  is  perilled  by  the  domination  of  sectional  abstractionists, 
and,  more  especially,  by  the  territorial  policy  of  the  North.  For  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced  upon  the  conscience,  that,  in  consider- 
ing the  w^elfare  of  society,  the  colored  race,  though  in  an  humble 
condition,  do  not  any  the  less  form  a  part  of  society.  The  conscien- 
tious legislator  ought  always,  therefore,  to  consider  the  bearing  of  his 
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measures  upon  the  true  interests  of  these  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
whites,  and  the  more  so,  because  of  their  inability  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. And  it  is  on  this  very  principle  that  the  Constitution  of  our 
country  gives  to  the  slaves,  through  those,  who  are  supposed  to  be,  and 
are,  most  interested  in  their  welfare,  a  representation  in  the  halls  of 
the  National  Legislature.  The  error  is,  in  not  giving  the  whole  race 
a  representation,  instead  of  but  three-fifths  of  them.  If  this  act  of 
justice  had  been  done  them,  the  evil  day  of  our  country  might  have 
been  still  longer,  if  not  wholly  deferred. 

And  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  say,  that,  having  been  made  property, 
they  ought  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  represented  as  persons ;  espe- 
cially, since  the  objector,  as  a  general  rule,  denies  most  inconsistently, 
that  they  are  property,  or  have  been  made  so  by  the  Constitution  I 
But,  supposing  them  to  be  property,  can  an  abstractionist,  forsooth, 
affirm,  that  a  slave  is  not  entitled  to  any  of  the  rights  of  a  man?  My 
only  reply  to  him,  therefore,  would  simply  be,  but  they  are  persons ; 
you  admit  it  the  same  as  I ;  and  if  persons,  you  should  permit  them 
to  be  represented  as  such,  whether  made  property  or  no  ;  the  same  as 
are  the  females,  children,  negroes  too,  and  other  non-voting  population 
of  the  North. 

For,  in  arguing  that  a  person  may  become  property,  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, argue,  that  he  ceases  to  be  a  person,  or  to  possess  any  personal 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  oppose  the  crushing  influences  of 
abolitionism,  which  is  cruelly,  but  necessarily,  depriving  the  slave  of 
the  personal  rights  yet  remaining  to  him ;  and  I  would  give  his  per- 
sonal rights  a  full  representation  in  the  government,  which  is  over 
him  as  well  as  others,  through  those  who  feel  an  intelligent  interest  in 
bis  welfare. 

And  to  the  objector,  I  would  say,  it  is  not  logical,  nay  it  is  tortuous, 
eel-like,  for  men,  at  one  time  to  bluster,  because  property  is  being  repre- 
sented, and  at  another,  when  it  suits  a  purpose,  to  claim  that  the 
negroes  are  not  property,  and  have  never  been  made  so ;  but  are  per- 
sons^ and  that  the  rights  of  persons,  under  any  and  all  circumstances, 
are  inalienable  ;  and  for  the  same  men,  at  still  another  time,  as  though 
not  content  with  one  glaring  inconsistency,  to  proceed  still  further  to 
stultify  themselves,  by  taking  both  these  positions  with  interest,  and 
affirming,  unblushingly,  that  slavery  is  a  most  wicked  property  in  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  men  I 

"What  sophist  first  propagated  that  folly  about  the  master  having  a 
property  in  the  soul  of  his  slave,  I  do  not  know.  I  presume,  how- 
ever, some  hot-headed  orator,  mounted  upon  his  high  horse,  and  en- 
deavoring to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  sensibilities  of  his  hearers,  by 
talking,  in  inflamed  and  stilted  language,  about  one's  inalienable  manhood, 
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and  tlie  horrid  idea  of  owning  the  soul  of  another !  As  though  anj 
human  law,  even  if  the  will  were  there,  could  possibly  create  ownership 
in  the  invisible,  immortal  soul — that  soul,  whose  workings  are  inward 
and  unseen,  and  which  God  has  created  so  perfectly  independent,  that 
even  He  Himself  will  take  only  its  frec'will  offerings  !  If  the  human 
soul,  indeed,  were  not  thus  independent  of  control  from  without ;  if  it 
were  not  endowed  with  an  inalienable  free-w^ill  to  choose  evil  or  good, 
to  serve  God  or  Mammon  j  if  it  were  not  the  perfect  master  of  its  own 
actions,  and  so  unalterably  made,  beyond  all  possibility  of  involuntary 
.  enslavement ;  then  would  our  Heavenly  Father  be  most  unjust ;  for 
He  holds  every  human  being,  slaves  and  freemen  alike,  to  a  fearful, 
individual  responsibility,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  the  midst  of 
all  temptations;  and  brings  every  thought  into  judgment,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil !  Oh,  what  deep  meaning  there  was  in 
St.  Paul's  expression,  that  even  the  Roman  slave  was  the  Lord^s 
freeman ! 

It  is  all  very  well,  then,  to  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  blind  the  judgment,  by  talking  largely  of  the  horrid  wicked- 
ness of  owning  property  in  man ;  and  all  this  may  do,  perhaps,  for 
our  next  attempts  at  popular  oratory  or  fiction ;  but  we  must  take 
good  care  not  to  let  it  out,  that,  as  a  matter  of  moral  certainty,  for  one 
man  to  own  the  soul  of  another  is  an  utter  impossibility;  and  that, 
therefore,  our  apparently  sharp-looking  point  is,  in  fact,  no  point 
at  all. 

If,  however,  leaving  the  soul,  and  coming  back  to  the  body,  we 
mean  by  the  horrid  wickedness  of  owning  property  in  man,  to  denounce 
property  in  men's  involuntary  services^  then  I  fear  that  rJl  of  us  alike 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  For  our  whole  race  has  been  invo- 
luntarily earning  its  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  ever  since  the 
curse  descended  upon  it ;  and  every  time  we  hire  a  needy  laborer,  we 
have  a  property  in  men's  involuntary  services.  And  if  this  instance 
be  objected  to,  because  the  laborer  gives  his  consent,  I  reply,  true, 
alter  a  fashion ;  and  so  does  the  negro  slave ;  and  both  are  forced  to 
do  so  by  the  controlling  circumstances  of  the  case.  And,  while  the 
cunning,  light-hearted  black  slave  is  let  off  by  the  owner,  with  but 
half  his  labor,  the  unfortunate  white  one  finds  no  escape  from  his 
severer  task-master;  but,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  bears  the  penalty  of  the  race, 
and  works,  works,  works,  under  the  unpitying  lash  of  poverty  and 
hunger.  And  this,  men  call  freedom !  and  the  other,  slavery !  Oh, 
how  much  there  is  in  names!  But  what  sort  of  property,  forsooth, 
have  we  in  our  wives,  when  wedlock's  chain  clanks  a  little  harshly  ? 
and  w^hat  sort  have  we  in  our  very  children  ?     Is  there,  really,  among 
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US,  no  jDropertj  in  man,  or  in  his  involuntary  services  ?  Where,  then, 
are  our  criminals?  whose  bodies  are  confined,  and  whose  services  the 
State  coolly  appropriates,  and  even  hires  out  whole  prisons  full  of 
them  to  contractors ;  thus  selling,  without  any  body's  gainsaying,  the 
right  to  the  involuntary  services  of  our  fellows  1  And  this,  as  I  have 
shown,  not  because  of  the  moral  guilt  of  criminals,  but  simply  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  State. 

Talk,  then,  as  much  as  we  please,  abstractly,  of  man  having  an 
inalienable  right  to  his  own  labor  and.  services;  yet,  just  so  surely  as 
the  controlhng  circumstance  comes  in,  we,  ourselves,  immediately 
take  away  the  "inalienable"  right!  and  whenever  we  do  it,  that  very 
instant  we  claim  and  exercise  a  '^  property  in  man."  We  are,  there- 
fore, to  make  the  best  of  it,  a  most  horridly  wicked  people. 

And  while,  moreover,  we  thus  like  to  talk  as  much  as  we  please, 
and  yet  interfere,  for  all  that,  with  the  very  right  of.  our  neighbor,  of 
which  we  are  talking,  we  are  not  a  bit  the  slower,  as  often  as^we  find 
it  necessary  or  convenient,  to  check  other  abstract  rights  of  his,  also, 
and,  among  others,  even  the  boasted  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  pr-of 
talking  as  much  as  w^e  please,  of  which  we  are,  ourselves,  so  fond. 
Sometimes,  for  example,  our  wives  tongues  (I  hope  I  do  not  slander 
them)  are  a  little  too  long ;  or,  at  any  rate,  our  children  are  given  to 
tattling.  And,  even  if  we  are  pretty  orderly  at  home- — that  is,  in 
our  own  opinion— beyond  all  question,  the  **  little  member"  of  our 
neighbor,  or  of  his  v/ife  or  children,  runs  too  freely.  And  some  of  us, 
perhaps,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  kick  a  fellow  with  too  much 
liberty  of  jaw,  out  of  our  houses,  or  to  have  him  arrested  for  slander. 
In  short,  freedom  of  speech,  and  all  other  abstract  rights,  are  very  good 
things  for  ourselves,  or  for  the  people  in  Borrioboola  Gha ;  but,  some* 
how  or  other,  they  don't  seem  to  answer  for  our  neighbor.  Yet,  surely, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  allowed,  where  but  an  individual  is  injured,  tt 
fortiore^  they  sliould  be  taken  away,  where  whole  comtnunities  are  put 
in  jeopardy  by  them. 

Hence,  would  we  indeed  follow  the  golden  rule  ?  then  let  us  concede 
to  others  the  same  right  to  restrain,  alter  or  modify,  abstract  rights, 
which  v/e  claim  for  ourselves,  and  to  the  full  extent  that  controlling 
circumstances  may  render  necessary.  And,  perceiving  that  the  institu* 
tion  of  domestic  slavery  is  demanded  for  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  South,  and  that  it  elevates,  refines,  and  even  dignifies  the  negro, 
when  in  contact  with  the  white  race,  and  makes  him  a  happier  and  a 
better  man  J  while,  oil  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  freedoni  would  be 
only  nominal,  and  would,  in  reality,  tend  to  sink  and  degrade  him,  let 
Us  learn  to  exercise  a  little  restraint,  also,  over  our  own  abstract  rights, 
and  acknowledge,  that  freedom  of  speech  Inay  sometimes  be  but  aiiothet 
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name  for  licentiousness  of  speech,  and,  like  all  other  unbridled  freedom, 
may  destroy  the  peace,  and  disrupt  the  very  foundations  of  society. 

But,  whether  we  restrain  ourselves  or  no,  so  long  as  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  shall  be  necessary  to  society,  and  so  long  as  there 
are  inferior  races  among  mankind,  and  those  inferior  races  are  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  will 
continue  to  be,  as  always  heretofore  it  has  been,  necessary  for  the 
peace,  good  order,  protection  and  welfare  of  society ;  and  hence,  will 
be  a  wise,  just  and  humane  institution.  And  the  amount  of  rigor 
which  may  be  justly  exercised  over  the  slaves,  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  unavoidable  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  may,  unfortunately, 
be  lamentably  increased  by  opposition  from  without,  and  by  this  very 
unpitying  freedom  of  speech,  which  we  are  so  determined  to  exercise. 

In  conclusion,  however,  that  I  may  part  from  the  reader  in  good 
humor,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  him,  a  re^perusal  of  Midshipman  Easy, 
before  he  takes  another  plunge  into  abstractions,  or  runs  wild  about 
the  rights  of  man» 

December,  1860. 
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REPORT 


Mr.  Packard,  from  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to 
whom  was  referred  various  resolutions  of  the  House,  on  subjects 
connected  with  our  National  difHculiies,  submitted  the  following 
reports : 

Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to  which  was  referred 
resolutions  of  the  Houee,  Nos.  7,  13,  16  and  20,  all  in  relaiion  to 
our  present  national  difficulties,  have  had  the  same  under  consid- 
eration, and  direct  me  to  make  the  following  report: 

The  first  resolution  asserts  that  the  President  is  the  rightful 
authority  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,^  and  that  he  alone 
is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  necessity  for  such  suspension. 

The  second  declares  that  though  we  may  differ  about  the  best 
means  of  conducting  the  war,  yet  when  a  '^plan  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Government  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  we  will  try 
and  make  such  plan  effective  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace." 

The  third  justifies  the  military  arrests  heretofore  made,  ^s  "being 
in  harmony  with  military  usage,"  and  thinks  that  they  ought  to  be 
cominued. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  resolutions  holds  it  to  be  'Mhe  duty 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  support  the  constituted 
authorities,"  and  that  this  General  Assembly,  and  the  people  repre- 
sented by  it,  will  "cheerfully  submit  to  any  act  of  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  the  object  of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law." 

These  four  resolutions  were  introduced,  we  trust,  from  patriotic 
motives.  They  come  from  members  of  the  minority  on  this  floor, 
and  embody  some  doctrines  which  have  been  repudiated  by  the 
people  of  Indiana,  and  will  be  again  whenever  judgment  shall  be 
passed  upon  them. 

The  first  asserts  the  right  of  the  President  to  suspend  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  and  that  "it  falls  directly,  strictly,  and  constitu- 
tionally within  the  scope  of  his  powers."     To  this  the  majority  of 


the  committee  interpose  a  plain  and  emphatic  negative.  The 
highest  judicial  authority,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  has  decided  that  no  such  power  is  vested  in  the 
President,  and  we  refer  the  members  of  this  House  to  the  case  of 
Merryman,  of  Maryland,  decided  in  1861.  That  was  a  high  judi- 
cial decision,  and  it  stands  not  alone.  Till  it  is  reversed,  no  loyal 
man- — none  but  traitors  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws — will 
disregard  it.  But  what  says  history — the  history  of  our  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject?  Ill  Greely's  Life  o/ Henry  Clay,  we  have  a 
further  argument  against  the  right  of  the  President  to  suspend 
this  great  writ  of  freedom.     Mr.  Greely  says : ' 

"During  this  session  of  Congress  (1807),  an  attempt  was  made 
to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling-  the 
President  (Mr.  Jefferson)  to  arrest,  without  going  through  the 
forms  and  delays  of  the  law,  Col.  Burr,  of  whose  evil  intentions 
there  was  now  sufficient  proof.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  spealc  on  the 
motion,  but  his  vote  was  recorded  against  it- — not  through  any  ten- 
derness for  Burr,  but  because  of  the  danger  of  instituting  such  a 
precedent  against  the  liberty  of  the  citizenP  The  bill  was  defeated, 
113  against  19! 

This  was  the  only  time,  for  sixty  years,  that  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  suspend  this  writ,  and  so  repugnant  was  the  scheme  that 
it  got  but  nineteen  votes.  So,  in  1807,  while  many  of  the  framers 
of  the,  Constitution  still  lived,  every  member  of  that  Congress  con- 
sidered that  Congress,  and  not  the  President,  possessed  this  power 
alone.  Has  the  Constitution  been  changed?  Not  unless  by  the 
will  of  the  President,  and  by  the  consent  of  those  who  desire  to 
make  him  the  sole  judge  of  the  "rights ''  of  the  citizen.  The  major- 
ity of  the  committee  can  lend  themselves  to  no  such  slavish  doc- 
trine, and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  and  out  of  respect  to 
the  Constititution  which  they  have  sworn  to  support,  they  deny  all 
such  power  to  the  President. 

In  further  correction  of  this  error,  we  appeal  to  the  recorded 
opinions  of  Mr.  Seward,  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  who  should 
be  good  authority  with  the  minority  of  this  House.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  show  what  he  thought  in  August,  1856 — not  very  long  ago. 
In  urging  objections  to  some  of  the  statutes  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  denied  to  negroes  who  were  fugitives  from  their 
masters,  Mr.  Seward  exclaimed  : 

"  Behold,  Senators,  another  of  these  statutes !  In  the  chapter 
which  treats  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  we  have  this  limitation : 
'  No  negro  or  mulatto  held  as  a  slave  within  this  Territory,  or  law- 
fully arrested  as  a  fugitive  from  service  from  another  State  or  Ter- 
ritory, shall  be  discharged,  nor  shall  his  right  of  freedom  be  had 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.' 

"This  (continues  Mr.  Seward)  is  an  edict  which  suspends  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  relates,  indeed,  to  a  degraded  class  of 
society,  but  still  the  writ  which  is  taken  away  from  that  class  is 


the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  those  who  are  to  be  deprived  of  it 
by  the  edict,  may  be  freemen.  The  State  that  begins  with  denying 
the  habeas  corpus  to  the  humblest  and  most  obscure  of  freemen^  will 
not  be  long  in  reaching  a  more  indiscriminate  proscription,'''' 

We  trust  and  believe  that  this  will  answer  the  assertion — for  it 
is  nothing  more — that  the  President  has  the  "right''  to  suspend  the 
Constitution,  and,  with  it,  the  personal  rights  of  men  who  are  free- 
men. If  it  was  wrong  in  the  Kansas  laws  to  suspend  it  in  the  case 
of  slave  negroes,  can  the  minority  here  hold  up  their  heads  and  deny 
it  to  white  men?  We  decline  to  cite  further  authority  to  disprove 
what  rests  upon  no  sound  doctrine,  and  has  warrant  only  in  the 
convenient  consciences  of  those  dressed  in  a  very  brief  authority, 
to  expire  in  two  years. 

2.  The  second  resolution  is,  that  the  Administration,  having  laid 
down  "a  plan"  for  conducting  the  war,  that  this  General  Assembly 
"will  try  and  make  that  plan  effective" — in  other  words,  that  In- 
diana shall  be  jt^Zecig-e^?  to  support  it.  This  is  asking  a  great  deal 
from  a  State  which  has  already  declared  that  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "plans"  meets  its  decided  opposition.  The  resolution  is 
very  silent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  "plans"  to  which  the  mover  of 
the  resolution  means  to  pledge  this  House.  Is  it  to  tax  the  white 
race  of  the  free  States  to  pay,  in  hard  coin,  for  the  emancipated 
negroes  of  the  South?  Does  that  "plan"  embrace  his  ideas  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty?  Does  ,it  mean  the  taxation  of  freemen — 
taxes  on  their  sinews,  on  their  bones,  on  their  brows,  and  on  the 
labor  of  his  constituants  and  ours,  for  a  purpose  so  ignoble?  That 
was  one  of  the  "plans"  of  this  Administration.  If  he  means  that, 
the  majority  reject  it.  Does  his  "plan"  propose  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  loyal  men  of  the  South,  who  have  never  raised  an 
arm  or  a  voice  against  the  Union,  but  have  been  trampled  in  the 
dust  because  President  Lincoln  would  not  or  could  not  protect 
them?  If  that  is  meant,  we  declare  the  "plan  "  unjust  and  cruel, 
and  unworthy  of  a  great  and  magnanimous  nation.  Does  the 
"plan"  embrace  the  last  grand  "war  power"  of  the  President— the 
proclamation  of  freedom  to  three  millions  of  negroes,  and  their 
consequent  introduction  and  domicil  into  the  free  communities  of 
the  North  and  West?  Does  it  mean  that  the  President  has  aban- 
doned his  pledges  and  opinions,  that  he  had  no  right  and  no  disposi- 
tion to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  of  this  Union?  If  that 
be  the  "plan"  of  putting  down  the  rebellion,  then  this  Committee 
declares  that  it  has  no  faith  and  no  respect  for  it,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Indiana  have  already  repudiated  it.  Does  the  "plan"  mean 
the  overthrow  of  armed  rebellion  by  arms,  and  then  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  with  all  the  rights  and  institutions  of  the  States  unim- 
paired— with  the  Constitution  and  its  guarantees  thrown  around 
every  part  of  the  country — with  the  pledges  of  the  Crittenden 
Congressional  resolution  observed ?  If  it  means  that^  then  the  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Relations  would  recommend  this  House  to  adopt 
the  "plan,"  and  that  Indiana  should  sustain  it,  for  the  sole  object 
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of  a  "speedy  restoration  of  peace,"  by  putting  down  the  rebellion. 

Tas  third  resolution  justifies  the  military  arrests  heretolbre  made, 
as  ''  being  in  harmony  with  military  usage/'  and  hints  that  they 
ought  to  be  continued.  This  resolution  has  m  it  the  ring  of  the 
true  despot,  and  would  be  more  befitting  the  court  of  the  Russian 
Czar  than  the  Hall  of  an  American  House  of  Representatives.  It 
is  entirely  out  of  place  here,  and  shows  how  completely  the  power 
of  parry  has  supplanted  the  love  of  liberty  and  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  sentiments  of  this  resolution  are  at  war  with  the 
very  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  can  find  defense  only  in  the 
unbridled  fanaticism  of  those  who  fear  public  discussion,  ''because 
their  deeds  are  evil."  It  would  be  a  trifling  with  precious  time  to 
argue  with  the  authors  of  such  unreasoning  assumptions  as  this, 
and  the  Committee  hand  them  over  to  the  merciful  judgment  of 
the  people  of  Indiana.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the  patriotic 
resolution  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Indiana,  which 
assembled  at  Indianapolis  in  1860,  should  have  a  prominent  place 
in  this  brief  report.  That  Convention  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution, written,  it  is  said,  by  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  present  Governor 
of  Indiana.     It  is  as  follows  : 

3.  ''Resolved^  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  interference  with 
slavery  where  it  exists  under  the  sanction  of  State  law;  that  the 
soil  of  every  State  should  be  protected  from  lawless  invasion  from 
every  quarter :  and  that  the  citizens^  of  evert/  State  shoidd  be  pro- 
tected from  illegal  arrests  and  searches^  as  ivell  as  from  mob 
violence,^^ 

The  Committee  cheerfully  endorse  and  adopt  the  above  resolu- 
tion, and  trust  that  the  minority  in  this  House  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  conforming  their  political  action,  in  and  out  of  this  chamber, 
to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Republican  party  in  1860.  It 
would  be  a  lamentable  fall  from  political  grace,  if  two  years  of 
unbridled  power  had  transformed  them  from  tolerant  patriots  to 
intolerint  despois.  Until  the  reverse  shall  appear  by  the  ac-ual 
vote  of  the  minority,  we  shall  hope  that  the  resolution  of  1830  had 
some  meaning,  and  that  time  has  not  obliterai-ed  their  love  of  jus- 
tice and  the  Constilution. 

The  fourth  resolution  is  next  of  kin  to  the  second,  and  requires 
but  little  remark.  We  cheerfully  concur  in  ihe  sentiment  that  it  is 
*'the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  support  the  con- 
stituted authorities,''  and  that  in  all  their  lawful  acts  they  challenge 
that  support.  This  is  granted,  and  will  be,  by  all  true  m(  n  ;  but 
when  the  resolution  pledges  this  House  and  the  People  of  this 
State,  to  '^  cheerfully  submit  to  any  act  of  the  General  and  State 
Governments,''  it  goes  quite  beyond  the  claims  of  true  loyalty. 
That  sentiment  is  by  far  too  slavish  and  unorthodox  to  suit  the  ears 
of  a  people  who  have  once  revolted  against  injustice  and  arbitrary 
authority.  The  sentiment  of  this  last  resolution  was  very  popular 
with  the  government  of  King  George  the  Third,  and  if  our  revolu- 
tionary fathers  had  "  cheerfully  submitted  to  any  act  of  that  king, 


his  ministers  and  parliament,  tiiere  would  liave  been  no  armies  sent 
over  to  subjugate  the  Provinces ;  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  and  York- 
town,  would  remain  untitled  fields  of  glory,  and  Washington, 
Jefferson  and  Adams,  might  have  gone  to  their  graves,  without 
the  love  and  benedictions  of  a  grateful  people.  In  short,  our  free 
institutions  would  not  have  been  established,  and  America,  instead 
of  being  "the  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave,"  would  have 
been  to-day  appendages  to  the  British  crown,  and  its  people  the 
subjects  of  kingly  rule  and  dominion.  This  nation  can  never  give 
up  its  rights  to  any  administration,  and  when  it  abandons  its  inhe- 
rent privilege  of  free  discussion,  and  consents  to  approve  of  "  any 
act"  which  may  be  presented  to  it  by  its  own  servants  without 
investigation,  it  will  be  unworthy  of  those  rights  which  it  now 
enjoys,  and  must  soon  sink  into  the  de|)ased  condition  of  those  who 
live  under  the  monarchies  of  the  ola  world.  We  trust  that  no 
member  of  this  House  is  prepared  for  such  an  endorsement  as  that 
would  be,  however  he  may  be  attached  to  those  in  the  civil  admin- 
istration of  the  government. 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  in  returning  these  four 
resolutions  to  the  House,  with  a  recommendation  that  they  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  members  who  offered 
them  were,  no  doubtj  actuated  by  patriotic  motives,  but  these  papers 
do  not  fully  meet  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  nor,  they  think, 
of  this  House,  and  that  a  proper  expression  of  its  sentiments,,  at  this 
time,  is  called  for  by  every  consideration  of  duty  to  the  country. 
For  this  reason,  the  Committee  append  two  resolutions  to  this 
report,  and  recommend  that  they  be  adopted  by  the  House,  with 
this  communication,  if  that  should  be  its  pleasure  : 

1.  Resolved^  That  Indiana  will  stand  by  and  defend  the  Federal 
Union,  under  the  sacred  guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  giving  to- 
the  General  Government  all  rightful  and  proper  aid  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  now  in  arms  against  it-— that  she  will  wiihhold 
nothing  at  her  disposal  for  a  cause  so  sacred;  and  that  the  pledges 
of  Congress,  defining  the  objects  of  this  war,  meets  her  hearty 
approval,  viz:  "that  this  war  is  not  waged,  on  our  part,  in  any 
spirit  of  oppression,  nor  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or  subjugation, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights 
or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend  and  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the  Union, 
with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  the  several  States 
unimpaired,  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the 
war  ought  to  cease."  On  this  ground  Indiana  stand.-^,  and  she 
reject,  as  unworthy,  all  schemes  and  purposes  less  noble  than  a 
restoration  of  the  Union,  as  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Resolved^  "  That  we  are.  opposed  to  any  interference  with 
slavery  where  it  exists  under  the  saction  of  State  law ;  that  the 


soil  of  every  State  should  be  protected  from  lawless  invasion  from 
every  quarter ;  and  that  the  citizens  of  every  State  should  be  pro- 
tected from  illegal  arrests  and  searches^  as  well  as  from  mob  vio- 
lence,'''' This  Committee  most  cordially  endorse  these  sentiments 
of  the  Indiana  Republican  Convention  of  1860,  and  recommend 
them  to  the  adoption  of  all  patriotic  cii^izens. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to  which  was  referred 
joint  resolution,  No.  2,  would  respectfully  report,  that  they  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  herewith  report  the  same 
back,  and  recommend  its  passage. 

A  Joint  Resolution  in  relation  to  Compensation  for  Emancipated 

Slaves. 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  Second 
Session  of  the  Thirty- Seventh  Congress,  submitted  a  project  of 
a  law  or  pledge  for  compensation  to  any  State  or  States  which 
may  emancipate  the  slaves  existing  in,  or  being  inhabitants  of, 
such  States :  And  whereas^  such  law,  so  passed,  provides  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  large  and  oppressive  public  debt,  by  the  issuing  of  the 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  with  interest  running  thereon  till 
redeemed,  in  payment  of  said  slaves  so  manumitted  and  set  free : 
And  whereas^  the  said  Congress,  at  its  Second  Session,  did  enact 
the  same  into  the  form  of  a  law,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent: And  whereas  J  this  was  done  in  derogation  of  all  notice  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States  that  the  same  was  intended  and  con- 
templated, and  against  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  President  and 
Congress,  that  neither  had  the  "lawful  right  or  power"  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union ;  there- 
fore. 

Resolved,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  That 
the  said  action  of  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution — ^that  it  was  an  assumption  of 
authority  not  delegated  by  the  people  or  the  States  to  the  Executive 
or  Legislative  branches  of  the  General  Government — in  bold  and 
wicked  defiance  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  pledges  made 
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to  the  nation,  and  manifestly  oppressive  to  the  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States  having  no  connection  or  interest  in  the  existence  of 
African  slavery. 

Resolved^  That  this  General  Assembly,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
represented  herein,  do  most  solemnly  protest  against  the  enactment 
of  that  law  or  project  of  Congress;  and  that  we  deem  it  an  act  of 
common  honesty  to  declare,  that  the  people  of  Indiana,  already 
burthened  by  excessive  taxation  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the 
existing  war,  will  oppose,  by  all  lawful  and  constitutional  means, 
every  attempt  to  subject  their  property  and  industry  to  new  and 
unconstitutional  exactions,  and  for  purposes  so  irreconcilable  with 
the  requirements  of  the  national  Constitution,  and  at  war  with  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  various  States. 

Resolved^  That  the  border  Slave,  and  other  States,  which  may 
inaugurate  a  system  of  negro  emancipation,  under  the  recent 
pledge  of  Congress,  be  respectfully  informed  that  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana deny  to  the  President,  or  the  National  Legislature,  any  rightful 
authority  to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  payment 
of  negro  slaves,  and  this  State  will  never  recognize  the  validity  of 
any  bonds,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  for  a  purpose  so  con- 
trary to  the  powers  of  the  General  Government — that  the  national 
honor  is  in  no  way  pledged  for  their  redemption,  the  law  of  Con- 
gress having  been  passed  without  notice  to  the  people  of  the  seve- 
ral States,  and  in  utter  and  absolute  defiance  of  their  will.  These 
bonds  will  never  be  paid,  and  this  General  Assembly  gives  notice  to 
the  tyrants  who  aim  to  saddle  upon  posterity  such  a  debt,  and  to 
their  dupes  who  may  consent  to  receive  them,  that  the  people  of 
Indiana  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  upholding  a  scheme  so 
nefarious  as  the  taxation  of  the  industrious  white  man  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  negro  slaves  of  the  South.  The  motto  of 
Indiana  is,  "millions  to  restore  the  Union  as  it  was — not  a  dollar 
to  emancipate  the  negro." 

Resolvedj  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our 
Representatives  requested,  to  vote  for  the  prompt  repeal  of  said 
law,  or  pledge,  at  the  present  session. 

Resolved^  That  His  Excellecy,  the  Governor,  be  requested  io 
transmit,  without  delay,  certified  copies  of  this  joint  resolution  to 
each  of  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to  which  have  been 
referred  various  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  "President's 
Proclamation  of  freedom  to  slaves,"  would  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  duly  considered  the  same,  and  herewith  report  the  fol- 
lowing Joint  Resolution,  embodying,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  Committee,  very  nearly  the  sentiments  embraced  in  the 
various  resolutions  referred  to  them,  and  they  would  respectfully 
recommend  the  passage  thereof. 

A  Joint  Resolution  in  regard  to  the  Proclamation  of  the, President 
of  the  United  States,  assuming  to  emancipate  the  slaves  of  certain 
States. 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise 
of  an  assumed  military  power,  has  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  slaves  of  all  the  States  and  parts  of  States  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  free,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1863:  and  ivhereaSj  contrary  to  fact  and  principle,  he  has  declared 
that  the  only  way  to  restore  the  Union  is  by  givingjiecdom  to  such 
slaves,  thus  contravening  and  rejecting  his  own  declaration  in  his 
inaugural  message,  that  he  had  "neither  the  right  nor  the  disposi- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly^  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  States  where  it  exists:"  and  whereas^  all  our  national  s'at^s- 
men,  from  President  Washington  down  to  President  Lincoln,  have 
held  such  interference  as  mischievous,  unpatriotic,  and  unconstitu- 
tional, and  have  so  acted  as  to  discountenance  a  policy  which 
would  degrade  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  various  States  by 
emancipating  an  ignorant  race,  and  investing  them  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship:  and  whereas,  we  regard  this  proclamation  of  eman- 
cipation as  one  of  a  series  of  measures  forced  upon  the  nation  by 
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the  Abolition  faction  of  New  England,  and  in  which  the  freemen 
of  Indiana  and  the  great  Northwest  can  have  no  sympathy,  and 
will  extend  no  approval;  therefore. 

Resolved^  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  That 
we  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people  of  this  State, 
most  respectfully  and  earnestly  protest  against  the  unwise  and  un- 
constitutional policy  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  negro 
emancipation,  and  deny  that  he  had  the  slightest  legal  right  to  do 
more  than  enforce  the  authority  of  the  United  States'  Constitution 
in  the  rebellious  States  of  the  Union;  and  further,  that  the  people 
of  Indiana,  when  they  sent  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  troops 
into  the  field,  had  reason  to  expect  that  the  President  would  use 
them  in  overthrowing  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  institutions  of  the  States,  and  thus 
subverting  the  Union,  which  it  is  the  anxious  desire  of  all  good 
men  to  re-establish  as  it  was. 

Resolved^  further^  That  this  General  Assembly  adopts  the  opin- 
ion of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  declares  "that  the  emancipation  of 
the  enemy's  slaves  is  not  amongst  the  acts  of  legitimate  war.  As 
relates  to  the  owners,  it  is  a  destruction  of  private  property,  no  where 
warranted  by  the  usages  of  war."  And  we  further  and  most  cor- 
dially adopt  the  language  of  William  H.  Seward,  now  Secretary 
of  State,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dayton,  our  ambassador  to  France, 
under  date  of  April  22,  1861,  in  which  he  directs  him  to  declare  to 
the  Government  of  Napoleon  as  follows :  "  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  to  this  incontestable  statement  the  further  fact,  that  the  new 
President,  (Lincoln,)  as  well  as  the  citizens  through  whose  sufirages 
he  has  come  Uito  the  Administration,  has  always  repudiated  all 
designs  whatever  and  whenever  imputed  to  him  and  them,  of  dis- 
turbing the  system  of  slavery  as  it  is  existing  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws.  The  case,  however,  would  not  be  fully  presented  if 
I  were  to  omit  to  say,  that  any  such  effort^  on  his  part^  would  be  un- 
constitutional^ and  all  his  actions  in  that  direction  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  judicial  authority,  even  though  they  were  assented  to 
by  Congress  and  the  peo'pleP  This  General  Assembly  feels  grati- 
fied in  declaring  that  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Indiana  is  now  in 
unison  with  the  able  Secretaries  of  the  State  Department  under 
Presidents  Monroe  and  Lincoln  on  that  subject,  and  they  regard 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation  as  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war,  as  it  is  in  derogation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  ought  to  be  promptly,  and  without  delay, 
rescinded. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  transmit 
a  certified  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolutions  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States  not  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  request  that  the  same  be  laid  before  the  Legislatures 
thereof. 


REPORT 


Mr.  Speaker: 

The  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  to  which  was  referred 
various  resolutions  of  the  House  relative  to  the  payment  of  the 
troops  now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  would  respectfully 
report,  that  they  have  duly  considered  the  same,  and  herewith 
report  the  following  joint  resolution,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee,  embraces  the  whole  subject  referred  to 
in  said  resolutions,  and  they  would  respectfully  recommend  the 
passage  thereof. 

A  joint  resolution  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  troops  now  in  the  fields 
urging  Congress  to  pass  laws  for  the  prompt  liquidation  of  all 
arrearages  now  or  hereafter  to  become  due,  and  urging  the  pay- 
ment  of  pensions  to  disabled  soldiers,  their  laidows  or  orphans,  in 
the  legal  and  Constitutional  coin  of  the  United  States, 

Whereas,  Honor  and  justice  alike  require  that  those  who  bear 
the  hardships  of  war  and  the  dangers  of  the  battle-field,  should  have 
the  first  and  most  anxious  care  of  the  Government ;  and  whereas, 
Indiana  has  sent  into  the  service  of  the  Government  her  full  quota 
of  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  and  been 
honorably  represented  in  every  victorious  engagement  with  the 
enemy ;  and  whereas,  numerous  and  frequent  complaints  have  been 
heard  from  those  soldiers,  that  the  Government  fails  to  pay  them 
the  small  compensation  which  they  have  so  hardly  and  so  honor- 
bly  earned  in  the  public  service,  and  by  which  neglect  many  of  their 
families  at  home  have  suffered  for  the  comforts  of  life;  and  whereas, 
it  is  represented  that  many  of  the  officers  of  high  grade  in  the  ser- 
vice have  been  promptly  paid,  thus  securing  their  large  salaries,  to 
be  spent  on  frequent  furloughs  to  their  homes,  or  at  the  hotels  in  the 
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large  cities  nearest  their  command,  thus  creating  a  distinction 
unjust  in  itself  and  hurtful  to  the  moral  power  of  the  army;  and 
whereas,  in  times  like  the  present,  when  the  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  issue  millions  upon  miilions  of  paper  money,  having  no 
metallic  basis  upon  whiclito  rest  for  its  redemption,  it  behooves 
every  true  friend  of  the  patriot-soldier  to  protect  him  in  the  future 
against  any  possible  depreciation  of  these  treasury  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  wounded  or  deceased  volunteer,  or  his  helpless  wife 
and  children  ;  therefore, 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  That 
the  people  of  this  State  respectfully  but  earnestly  entreat  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  all  its  appropriate  departments,  to  make 
prompt  and  speedy  payment  of  all  arrearages,  now  or  hereafter  to 
become  due  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  from  this  and  other  States, 
and  that  .all  preference  in  payment  of  officers  over  privates  should 
immediately  cease. 

Resolved^  further^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  General  Aseem- 
bly,  and  of  the  people  represented  therein,  that  ample  provision 
should  be  made  by  Congress  for  liberal  and  satisfactory  pensions 
to  the  disabled  soldier,  and  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  have  fallen  or  died  in  the  service,  and  that  while  Congress 
provides  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans  in  gold  coin,  or  its 
equivalent,  it  is  equally  just  that  the  pensions  due  to  Ihose  who 
have  sacrificed  health,  and  life  itself,  and  their  widows  and  orphans, 
should  receive  a  like  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Resolved^  further^  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  be  instructed, 
and  our  Representatives  requested,  to  use  their  votes  and  other 
rightful  influences  in  securing  the  objects  set  forth  in  this  joint 
resolution. 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  transmit 
certified  copies  of  this  preamble  and  joint  resolution  to  each  of  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

M.  A.  O.  PACKARD,  Chairman. 
WM.  E.  NIBLACK, 

N.-S.  GIVEN, 
G.  S.  HOWELL, 

Committee. 
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TO     THE     READER. 


Daniel  Webster  declared  that :  "  The  quantity  of 
liberty  we  possess  is  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
restraint  which  we  put  upon  the  g-overnment.  And  this 
is  the  rule.  If  the  Government  is  restrained  from  put- 
ting its  hand  in  certain  particulars  upon  you,  to  that  ex- 
tent you  are  free,  and  no  more.  All  liberty,  therefore, 
consists  in  putting  such  a  restraint  upon  your  govern- 
ment that  it  cannot  touch  your  rights  or  your  liberties.'* 

Those  who  read  these  lectures  will,  we  think,  be  con- 
vinced that  our  fathers  supposed  they  had  formed  a 
government  which  never  could  be  so  perverted  as  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

Luther  Martin  said  in  the  Constitutional  convention, 
*'  States  may  surrender  their  rights  ;  but  if  they  do, 
their  liberties  are  lost." 

This  was  the  idea  entertained  by  all  the  patriotic 
founders  of  our  Government. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  principles  set  forth  in 
these  lectures  are  those  which  have  formed  the  political 
basis  of  the  Democratic  party  from  the  time   of  Thos 
Jefferson  until  now.     They  have  been    distinctly  enun 
ciated  in  every  National  Democratic  platform  from  Jack 
son  to  Buchanan.     They  are  still   adhered  to   by  every 
true  Democrat.      Democracy  is  not  a  shifting  party  po 
licy^  hilt  a  pi'inciple,  as  unchangeable  as  human  rights 
Policy  is  the  invention  of  crafty,  and  often  of  dishonest 
men.     Principles   are   the   doctrines  of  nature,   which 
eternally  inhere  in  the  fitness  of  things.     They  are  as 
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old  as  the  creation  of  man,  and  will  survive,  even  tbongh 
the  crimes  of  selfish  men  should  drive  all  the  institu- 
tions of  g'overnment  to  destruction. 

It  will,  no  doubt,' be  an  easy  thing*  to  abuse  these  doc- 
trines of  our  fathers—for  abuse  is^as  ''  easy  as  lying  " — - 
but  who  will  attempt  to  refute  them  ?  \Vl\o  will  dare 
to  quarrel  with  the  words  of  the  revolutionary  patriots?' 
Who  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  only  hope  of  saving- 
our  country  is  in  a  return  to  these  paths  of  our  fathers? 

Ignorance,  passion,  or  blind  party  zeal  may  plead 
that  necessity  calls  upon  us  to  trample  our  Constitution 
and  laws  under  our  feet.  Delusion  and  folly  !  It  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  necessity  calls  upon  us  all  to  turn 
traitors  to  our  Government  and  laws. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  find  nothing-  in  these 
pages  that  does  not  inspire  his  heart  with  fresh  love 
for  the  glorious  institutions  of  freedom  which  we  have 
inherited  from  our  forefathers,  and  for  the  Uxion,  which 
is  the  ark  of  safety  to  our  people. 

The  extracts  found  in  these  lectures  are  from  the 
following  authorities  :  Chief  Justice  Yates'  Minutes  of 

THE  secret  debates  IN  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Elliotts  Eeports  of  the  Constitutional  DebxVtes, 
Luther  Martin's  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Federal  Convention.  The  Madison  Papers.  Articles 
OF  Hamilton  and  Madison  in  "  The  Federalist."  The 
Works  of  Jefferson.  Botta's  History  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  The  American  Union,  by  Eeed.  Ob- 
servations on  State  Sovereignty,  by  Trumbull. 


LECTURE    I. 

THE  SAXON  AND  THE  NORMAN   PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERl^MENT, 

It  was  Seneca's  counsel  to  his  friend  Lucilius  that 
when  he  went  before  the  public  he  should  imagine  Cato 
or  Scipio  to  be  present. 

I  approach  this  subject  with  as  cautious  a  respect  for 
the  truth  of  history  as  though  the  spirits  of  the  wise  and 
heroic  founders  of  this  Government  were  present  in  this 
audience  to  listen  to  all  I  say.  My  subject  does  not 
discuss  the  events  of  the  present  unhappy  hour.  It 
does  not  look  to  the  future. 

It  turns  our  faces  backwards  to  the  past.  It  carries 
us  to  the  places  where  our  fathers  stood. 

Above  the  graves  of  those  who  founded  the  republic 
let  us  seek  to  discover  the  vital,  animating  principle  of 
government  which  guided  them  through  the  fierce  and 
bloody  period  of  the  Eevolution,  and  through  the  civil 
conflicts  that  followed,  until  their  noble  work  was  done, 
and  they  rejoiced  in  the  conviction  that  they  had  reared 
a  temple  of  liberty  which  the  hand  of  time  should  not 
destroy. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  solemn  in  this 
investigation  which  we  commence  to-night. 

To  sit  face  to  face  with  the  venerable  dead — -to  listen 
again  to  the  voices  of  their  wisdom  out  of  the  imperish- 
able words  they  have  left  behind — this  is  a  thought  that 
holds  our  hearts  still,  and  almost  stops  our  breath.  Is 
this  a  place  for  politicians  to  wrangle  over  ?  Will  you 
bring  here  your  loads  of  hate— of  partisan  lust  and 
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revenge,  and  throw  them  down  on  the  silent  bosoms  of 
your  fathers  ? 

No  !  Patiently,  reverently  let  us  fmd  out  their  foot- 
steps, and  nobly  resolve  that  we  will  forsake  them 
nevermore. 

The  man  that  does  not  love  his  country,  turns  his 
bax^k  upon  himself. 

Our  country  is  ourselves;  for  we  are  all  parts  of  the 
public  system  which  constitutes  the  grand  edifice  of  our 
social  and  political  lives. 

The  man  who  even  dies  for  his  country,  dies  for 
himself,  for  his  children,  and  for  the  honor  of  his 
forefathers. 

It  is  a  family  interest  that  connects  him  with  the 
glory  of  his  country 

What  are  a  few  days  added  to  a  man's  life,  compared 
to  the  progressive  perpetuity  of  those  institutions 
which  are  to  be  the  abode  of  all  the  descending  genera- 
tions of  his  offspring  ?  Only  as  a  minute  compared  to 
a  thousand  years. 

It  is  of  little  moment  whether  you  and  I  go  hence  to- 
day or  to-morrow.  Every  act  of  ours  that  bears  upon 
our  country's  weal  or  wo  is  something  infinitely  greater 
than  our  life. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  we  must  go  a  great  ways 
back  of  our  colonial  period. 

We  must  go  even  behind  those  long  unknown  and, 
except  to  a  few  scholars  of  history,  forgotten  discoveries 
of  the  Scandinavian  navigators,  who,  five  hundred 
years  before  Columbus,  were  the  first  to  behold  these 
Western  shores. 

These  principles  of  government  were  not  invented 
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during  our  colonial  period.  Nor  were  they  during  our 
revolutionary,  nor  our  constitutional  period.  They  were 
not  invented  at  all.  They  grew  up  gradually  as  a  tree 
grows  which  has  its  roots  in  far-off  centuries. 

Principles  which  hold  up  the  weight  of  states  and 
kingdoms  are  not  inventions.  They  are  growths,  good 
or  bad,  out  of  time  and  circumstances. 

One  layer  of  time  has  Providence  piled  upon  another 
for  immemorial  ages,  every  one  of  which  is  essential  to 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  system. 

We  who  live  now  stand  upon  the  topmost  layer  ;  but 
remove  the  one  beneath  us,  and  we  must  go  down. 
Eemove  the  lowest  strata  of  all,  and  the  whole  pile 
would  tumble  in  ruins. 

Had  Greece  been  different  from  what  it  is,  Eome 
would  not  have  been  what  she  was. 

Had  Eome  been  different.  Saxony  and  Normandy 
would  not  have  been  what  they  were. 

Had  these  been  different,  England  would  not  be  what 
she  is. 

Had  England  been  different,  we  should  not  be  what 
we  are — we  should  not  be  here  to-night. 

We  are  all  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  and  are 
making  future  generations,  just  as  past  generations 
have  made  us. 

Our  fathers  transmitted  a  priceless  boon  of  govern- 
ment to  us  ;  and,  by  an  eternal  law  of  Providence,  we 
must  send  it  down  to  our  posterity,  a  boon  or  a  bane. 

As  w^e  act  to-day,  must  our  children  curse  or  bless  our 
memories. 

As  we  act  to-day,  shall  we  transmit  to  the  generations 
of  our  offspring  the  sacred  principles  of  self-government 
and  liberty,  or  those  of  anarchy  and  despotism. 
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The  blood  of  oiir  fathers  was  poured  out  like  rain  in 
defense  of  those  principles.  And  not  only  of  our  fathers, 
but  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Saxons  in  England, 
even  before  the  time  of  feudalism. 

For  old  England,  under  her  Saxon  kings,  was  a 
kingly  confederacy. 

That  was  the  old  Saxon  idea  of  liberty,  that  the  people 
should  somehow  rule.  In  their  institutions  the  name  of 
''People"  was  never  lost,  whether  in  their  furtherest 
antiquity  among  the  forests  of  Germany,  or  on  the 
ancient  plains  of  Britainy. 

Our  fathers,  when  they  began  the  business  of  govern- 
ing themselves,  but  expanded  what  the  Saxons  com- 
menced more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  before,  indeed, 
the  races  of  the  North  of  Europe  had  a  history  of  their 
own,  or  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  more  civilized 
Southern  nations. 

And  these  Anglo-Saxons  waded  through  hundreds  of 
years  of  blood  in  noble  resistance  to  the  centralizing 
despotism  of  the  Norman  sovereigns. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  ago  this  battle  between 
the  ideas  of  local  self-government  and  of  centralized 
despotism  crimsoned  every  field  in  Britainy. 

The  principle  of  local  independence  was  the  Saxon 
idea.  That  of  centralisation,  or  of  all  power  proceed- 
ing from  a  great  and  irresponsible  center,  was  the 
Norman  idea.  Hence,  "when  the  Saxons  conquered 
Britain,  its  comparatively  small  territory  was  divided 
into  several  petty  kingdoms  or  loosely-compacted  com- 
monwealths. And  again,  each  of  these  was  parceled 
out  into  various  other  divisions,  such  as  counties,  shires, 
tithings,  and  other  partitions,  the  origin  of  which 
puzzles  the  antiquarian." 

This  old  Saxon  spirit  of  state  independence  animated . 
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the  local  institutions  and  all  the  small  divisions  with  an 
energy  and  general  prosperity  that  never  could  have 
been  developed  under  a  strongly-controlling  central 
power. 

Under  the  Saxon  principle,  the  masses  of  the  people 
flourish.  They  are  free,  and,  therefore,  the  arbiters  of 
their  own  destiny.  Their  very  freedom  imparts  an 
ambition  and  an  enterprise,  which  are  never  seen  where 
the  Norman  principle  of  centralized  power  prevails. 

We  see  this  illustrated  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
periods  of  English  history.  When  the  Norman  con- 
queror subjugated  England,  and  his  arms  were  every- 
where victorious,  he  had  a  still  greater  difficulty  to 
encounter  in  forcing  his  centralized  system  upon  the 
necks  of  those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the 
liberty  of  local  independence. 

This  struggle  was  to  blot  out  all  those  numerous 
state,  county,  and  shire  lines,  within  which  the  poorest 
man  found  some  guarantee  of  justice,  liberty,  and 
prosperity. 

Submissive  uniformity  is  the  first  demand  of  a  tyrant. 
Every  man  within  the  range  of  his  authority  must  be 
reduced  to  his  own  habits  of  thinking  and  ways  of 
living. 

William,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  England,  began 
the  business  of  crushing  out  the  local  free  institutions 
of  the  country,  by  introducing,  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  an  office  unknown  to  the  Saxon — the  office 
of  "  Chief 'Justiciar,''  as  he  was  called. 

On  this  subject  the  biographer  of  the  English  chief- 
justices  says  :  *•  The  office  of  Chief-Justice,  or  Chief- 
Justiciar,  was  introduced  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror  from  Normandy,  where  it  had  long  existed. 
The  functions  of  such  an  officer  ill  accorded  with  the 
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notions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  who  had  a  great 
antipathy  to  centralization,  and  prided  themselves  upon 
enjoying  the  rights  and  the  advantages  of  self-govern- 
ment." 

The  Norman  principle  of  an  all-controlling  centralized 
power  is  incompatible  with  the  freedom  and  prosperity 
of  the  masses.  And  yet  we  hear  well-meaning  people 
of  the  present  time,  with  astonishing  blindness,  declare 
that  they  "  are  tired  of  living  in  a  State — they  want  to 
live  in  a  Country."  They  want  a  stronger  central 
government,  than  this  one  built  upon  the  principle  of 
local  or  state  independence  by  our  forefathers.  Alas  ! 
they  have  not  counted  the  cost.  They  have  not  studied 
that  painfulest  period  of  history,  in  which  this  very 
thing  they  now  sigh  for  transpired  in  England,  when 
local  self-government,  intrenched  in  Saxon  love  of 
liberty,  was  all  crushed  out  by  the  victorious  Norman 
centralizing  despotism. 

The  result  of  the  triumph  of  this  Norman  principle 
was  the  establishment  of  unheard  of  despotism  in  Eng- 
land, which  you  all  know  reduced  the  masses  to  a  state 
of  villienage,  serfdom,  or  slaver}''. 

William  the  Conqueror  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
"  He  disposed  as  absolutely  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  conquered  subjects  as  any  Eastern  monarch.  He 
forbid  them  on  pain  of  death  both  fire  and  candles  in 
their  houses  after  eight  o'clock,  Whether  he  did  this 
to  prevent  them  from  meeting  by  night  to  discuss  their 
wrongs,  or  only  to  try,  by  this  odd  and  whimsical  pro- 
hibition, how  far  it  was  possible  for  one  man  to  extend 
his  power  over  his  fellow-creatures,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell." 

But  this  we  know,  that  the  centralized  consolidated 
power  of  the  government  was  too  strong,  too  high,  and 
too  far  off  to  be  reached  by  the  people,  and  they  were 
all  crushed  together  beneath  an  unrelenting  despotism. 
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But  for  nil  this,  Saxonism  in  England,  though  cast 
down,  was  not  destroyed.  The  love  of  independence, 
of  local  self-government,  was  so  much  a  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  that  even  the  weight  of  centralized 
Normanism  could  never  crush  it  out. 

And,  to  this  day,  this  Saxon  characteristic  is  seen  in 
England,  not  only  in  the  number,  but  also  in  the  diver- 
sity of  local  institutions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  no 
country  on  earth  presents  so  great  a  variety  of  customs 
and  local  usages  as  England.  "  Habits,  manners — the 
tenure  of  land,  rules  of  inheritance,  displays  of  free 
variety  in  local  institutions,  are  there,  to  this  day, 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  servile  uniformity  which 
Norman  tyranny  everywhere  seeks  to  establish.  Usages 
and  customs  which  appertain  to  the  North  of  England 
are  totally  unknown  in  the  South.  The  men  of  Kent, 
or  of  Cornwall,  or  of  Wales,  bear  slight  resemblance  to 
each  other." 

The  cities  and  towns  of  England  thus  have  a  variety 
of  municipal  power  and  privilege,  resting  on  authority 
of  "  immemorial  usage,"  which  the  Crown  cannot  and 
dare  not  meddle  with. 

Yoltaire  says  :  "  The  English  are  the  only  people 
upon  earth  who  have  been  able  to  prescribe  limits  to 
the  power  of  their  kings  by  resisting  them." 

The  English  history  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  fully  justi- 
fies this  remark  of  the  French  historian. 

As  long  ago  as  1215  the  British  Barons  assembled  in 
arms  at  Kunnymede,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and 
compelled  their  tyrant.  King  John,  to  grant  the  great 
charter  of  the  liberties  of  England,  the  forty-fifth  sec- 
tion of  which  declared  that  *'  no  freeman  shall  be  taken, 
imprisoned,  or  in  any  way  injured,  unless  by  the  legal 
judgment  of  his  peers,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  land." 
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The  same  Magna  Charta  declares  that  "  by  the  law, 
both  the  king  and  all  his  subjects  shall  be  ruled," 

The  last  chapter  of  this  immortal  charter  provides 
that  if  the  king,  or  any  one  acting  in  his  name,  shall  do 
anything"  by  which  the  laws  shall  be  disregarded,  *'  it 
shall  be  held  of  no  force  or  effect." 

During  the  six  centuries  and  a  half  that  have  elapsed 
since  that  day,  no  English  king  has  dared  to  violate  the 
habeas  corpus  then  wrung  from  the  throne  by  the 
Saxon  love  of  liberty 

In  all  the  reyolutioiis  through  which  the  English 
monarchy  has  passed — amidst  all  the  convulsions  of  its 
dynastic  changes,  its  civil  conflicts  and  foreign  wars, 
the  people  of  England  have  never  been  seduced  nor 
driven  from  the  preservation  of  that  time-honored 
monument  of  their  liberties. 

Although  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  was  declared 
three  hundred  years  before  the  discovery  of  America^ 
it  has  found  its  way  into  almost  every  authoritative  de- 
claration of  human  rights  tha.t  has  been  drafted  in  the 
English  language  since. 

Made  in  1215,  it  was  confirmed  in  1297  by  King 
Edward  the  First.  It  was  guaranteed  by  the  Statute 
of  Treasons  in  1350,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

It  was  reaffirmed  in  1627  by  the  Petition  of  Eights 
in  the  third  year  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  defined 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  great  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  1672, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  ag'ain 
reasserted  in  the  Bill  of  Eights  in  1689,  when  William 
and  Mary  were  called  to  the  British  throne,  made  vacant 
by  the  forced  abdication  of  James  the  Second,  who  lost 
his  crown  by  attempting  to  suspend  the  habeas  co^yiis, 
and  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  no  occupant  of  the 
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British  throne  has  dared  to  suspend  this  great  right — 
this  immortal  monument  of  Saxon  liberty. 

There  are  also  in  England,  at  the  present  day,  many 
other  monuments  of  the  old  Saxon  love  of  liberty  which 
the  throne  must  not  meddle  with. 

The  local  independence,  the  municipal  rights  of  the 
counties  and  cities,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  crown, 
and  the  crown  dare  not  interfere  with  them. 

This  fact  is  happily  iUustrated  in  a  ceremony  which 
takes  place  in  London  every  time  a  new  monarch  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne.  The  royal  procession  approaches 
the  city  to  pass  through  the  old  gate  of  Temple  Bar. 
The  gate  is  locked.  A  member  of  the  royal  party  raps 
for  entrance.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  who  is  stationed 
upon  the  inside,  inquires  "  Who  is  there  ?"  The  reply 
is,  "  His  Majesty  the  King  wishes  to  pass  this  gate." 
The  mayor  then  steps  forth,  and  presents  the  great  key 
of  the  gate,  which  signifies  that  it  is  by  the  permission 
of  the  people  of  London  that  even  the  king  is  allowed 
to  pass. 

I  was  in  England  just  after  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  struck  down  the  municipal  rights 
of  the  city  by  taking  from  it  the  appointment  and  con- 
trol of  its  own  police  ;  and  I  witnessed  the  unbounded 
astonishment  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
people  of  the  city  of  New  York  submitted  so  readily  to 
this  kind  of  Norman  despotism. 

It  was  often  said  in  my  hearing,  that  if  the  Queen  of 
England  were  to  attempt  such  an  interference  with  the 
municipal  rights  of  the  cities,  it  would  cost  her  her 
throne. 

We  have  no  doubt  it  would.  King  James  the  Second 
was  forced  to  abdicate  for  a  scarcely  less  trespass  upon 
the  domain  of  local  popular  rights. 
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There  are  no  people  on  earth  more  jealous  of  their 
personal  liberty  than  the  English. 

They  have  hanged  one  another,  and  cut  one  another 
to  pieces  often  enough,  but  it  must  be  done  according 
to  law,  or  in  defense  of  some  right,  traditional  or 
otherwise. 

They  will  endure  heavy  burdens,  submit  to  any 
amount  of  taxation,  but  they  ^ill  be  locally  independ- 
ent and  free. 

The  poorest  beggar  in  England  is  as  proud  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  him  in  Magna  Charta  as  any  peer 
of  the  realm,  and  he  will  fight  for  them  as  quickly. 

And  well  may  they  be  jealous  of  their  rights;  for  they 
have  purchased  them  at  a  very  hig*h  price,  and  waded 
through  seas  of  blood  to  drown  the  idols  of  arbitrary 
power  set  up  by  their  Norman  kings. 

The  government  of  England  has  been  as  tempestuous 
as  the  sea  that  surrounds  it  ;  but  the  struggles  of  its 
people  have  ever  been  for  the  blessings  of  local  inde- 
pendence, and  against  the  despotic  tendency  of  cen- 
tralized power. 

This  was  the  noble  spirit  which  our  ancestors  brought 
with  them  to  this-  continent. 

Our  forefathers  were  true  Saxons.  It  was  a  natural 
love  of  independence  that  led  them  to  brave  the  terrors 
of  the  ocean,  and  to  face  the  savage  wildness  of  this 
wilderness  realm. 

And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon 
wdiat  may  now  appear  to  us  like  an  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence,  that  all  the  earlier  plans  of  colonizing 
this  continent  were  such  signal  failures. 

Had  they  not  been  failures,  this  continent  would  have 
been  settled  by  a  very  difterent  class  of  men  from  our 
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forefathers,  and  principles  of  government  altogether 
different  from  theirs  would  have  been  established  here. 

Indeed,  had  not  all  the  earlier  projects  for  coloniza- 
tion failed,  we  of  the  present  day,  or  the  like  of  us, 
would  not  be  here. 

It  is  fearful  to  think  of  what  we  might  have  been, 
had  the  continent  been  settled  by  the  Europe  of  the 
sixteenth  instead  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  only  pride  we  can  take  in  reflecting  upon  the 
meditated  colonizations  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  to 
find  connected  with  them  such  names  as  Sir  Walter 
Ealeigh,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

It  is  a  renmrkable  fact  that  all  that  has  survived  of 
the  undertakings  of  these  great  men  to  colonize  Ame- 
rica is  the  word  "  Virginia." 

And  the  fact  is  worth  alluding  to,  that  when,  in  1590, 
Spenser  gave  to  the  world  the  first  part  of  "  The  Faerie 
Queen,"  he  dedicated  his  book  to  "  The  most  high, 
mighty,  and  magnificent  Empresse,  renowned  for  pietie, 
virtue,  and  all  gracious  government,  Elizabeth,  by  the 
grace  of  God  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  Virginia." 

Had  the  plans  of  colonization  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
succeeded,  "  they  would  have  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment on  this  continent  of  vast  feudal  principalities,  to 
be  continued  under  rulers  who  would  have  been  no  less 
than  viceroys,  or  to  be  resumed  under  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  the  throne." 

Such^  an  occupation  of  this  continent  could  never  have 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  popular  and  free  institu- 
tions  founded  by  our  fathers. 

At  the  period  of  the  successful  colonization,  the  pro- 
gress of  constitutional  government  had  developed  new 
sentiments  of  allegiance,  and  new  powers  of  resistance. 
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The  reign  of  the  Tudors  in  England  had  ended  ;  and 
although  the  royal  claims  of  the  Stuarts  might  have 
been  as  high  as  the  Tudors,  yet,  with  the  passing  away 
of  the  latter,  there  was  a  revival  among  the  people  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  principle  of  local  government — of 
county  and  shire  independence. 

And  so  that  Saxonism — or  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government — after  battling  with  the  Norman  centralism 
that  clung  about  the  British  throne  for  more  than  a 
thousand  3^ears,  at  last  got  itself  fairly  transplanted  to 
these  Western  shores. 

Now  a  new  era  for  man  begins.  Now  freedom  gets 
wings  and  space — like  the  caged  eagle,  which,  after 
long  beating  itself  against  the  bars  of  its  own  prison, 
is  let  out  at  length,  to  bathe  its  eye  in  the  sunbeam, 
and  pillow  its  breast  upon  the  storm. 

Not  that  any  new  principles  of  government  were 
discovered — but  ideas  of  human  liberty,  which  were, 
indeed,  older  than  the  Grecian  republics,  here  found  a 
place  for  expansion,  not  only  from  their  own  inherent 
force,  but  from  the  absence  of  coercive  restraint. 

Fortunately  for  the  young  colonies,  the  British  throne 
was  three  thousand  miles  away. 

Fortunately  for  the  progress  of  Saxon  independence 
on  these  shores,  three  thousand  miles  of  dangerous 
waters  intervened  between  them  and  the  centralized 
power  of  a  crown. 

We  were  for  a  long  time  let  alone,  because  it  was  not 
very  convenient  to  meddle  with  us. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  great  speech  on  conciliation  with 
America,  said  :  "  The  colonies  in  general  owe  little  or 
nothing  to  any  care  of  ours.  They  are  not  squeezed 
into  this  happy  form  by  the  constraint  of  a  watchful 
and   suspicious  government,  but  through  a  wise  and 
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salutary  neglect  a  generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to 
take  her  own  way  to  perfection." 

But  it  was  to  the  difficulty  and  the  expense  of  reach- 
ing us  that  we  chiefly  owe  this  "  wise  and  salutary 
neglect." 

The  moment  that  the  growing  wealth  and  power  of 
these  colonies  tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  British 
throne,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  seen  of  that 
**  wise  and  salutary  neglect." 

Taxation,  without  representation,  came  quick  enough 
as  soon  as  there  was  anything  here  to  tax. 

But  in  the  meantime  Saxonism,  or  localism,  had  made 
such  headway,  that  when  Normanism  or  centralism  did 
come,  it  was  too  late.  The  horse  w^ould  not  carry  its 
rider. 

That  Saxon  love  of  freedom,  which  had  dissolved  the 
union  between  the  head  and  shoulders  of  more  than  one 
British  king,  had  got  under  such  headway  here,  that  it 
defiantly  waded  through  eight  years  of  blood  and  battle 
to  dissolve  the  union  between  the  British  throne  and 
these  colonies. 

But  I  anticipate.  There  is  a  mid-region,  between 
the  settlement  and  the  independence  of  these  colonies, 
which  must  be  looked  into  before  we  can  judge  rightly 
of  the  nature  of  those  institutions  which  were  founded 
by  our  fathers  of  the  constitutional  period  of  our 
history. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  as  we  look  into  this 
mid-region  between  colonization  and  independence,  is 
the  perfect  original  independence  of  all  the  colonies,  of 
each  other. 

There  was,  in  the  beginning,  not  only  no  union,  but 
there  was  the  greatest  diversity  between  them. 
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They  had  not  even  all  the  same  form  of  government. 

1st.  *'  There  was  what  may  be  called  the  Charter 
Government ;  in  which  the  legislative  power  was  vested 
in  a  governor,  council,  and  assembly. 

Such  were  the  governments  of  Connecticut,  Khode 
Island,  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  originally  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

2d.  There  was  the  Proprietary  Government,  in  which 
the  proprietor  of  the  Province  was  governor,  the 
assembly  being  chosen  by  the  people. 

Such  were  the  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  and  at  first  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Carolinas. 

3d.  There  was  also  what  may  be  termed  the  Royal 
Government,  in  which  the  governor  and  council  were 
appointed  by  the  crown,  the  assembly  being  elected  by 
the  people. 

Such  were  the  governments  of  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Yirginia,  and  Georgia,  and  of  New  Jersey  after 
1702,  and  of  the  Carolinas  after  1728. 

4th.  There  was  the  Mixed  Government,  in  which  the 
governor  only  was  appointed  by  the  king,  while  the 
assembly  and  the  council  were  elected  by  the  people. 

This  was  the  form  adopted  permanently  by  the 
**  Massachusetts  Colony." 

This  variety  in  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  colonial 
governments  points  out  their  territorial  separation  and 
their  constitutional  independence  of  each  other. 

Their  constitutional  independence  of  each  other  was 
as  complete  as  that  which  exists  between  France  and 
Spain  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  these  two  nations 
have  far  more  intercommunication  than  the  colonies 
had  with  each  other  previous  to  the  revolutionary 
period. 
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At  first  there  were  but  two  territorial  divisions- 
known  by  the  names  Virginia  and  New  England, 

At  last  these  became  divided  into  thirteen  distinct 
political  communities,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
entirely  independent  of  each  other. 

There  was  neither  a  community  of  interest  nor  of 
feeling"  between  them. 

They  were  strangers  to  each  other. 

There  was  no  trade  between  them,  which  must  pro- 
bably be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  which  placed  restrictions  on  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  colonies. 

It  must  also  have  accorded  with  the  feelings  of  the 
colonists. 

"  Old  England  "  they  still  regarded  with  affection. 
**  Nevv  England  was  nothing  to  Yirginia,  and  Virginia 
was  nothing  to  New  England." 

**  Old  England"  they  fondly  spoke  of  as  **  home  " — 
as  the  "  mother-country'^ ;  but  they  never  alluded  to 
the  colonies  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

We  search  almost  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  any  kind 
of  intercourse  between  them,  at  the  early  date  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking. 

"  In  1756,  Washington  traveled  eastward  as  far  as 
Boston,  and  the  year  following  he  visited  Philadelphia 
— but  the  object  of  both  these  visits  was  connected  with 
the  old  French  war — the  first,  for  a  personal  interview 
with  the  commander-in-chief,  Governor  Shirley,  and  the 
second  to  attend  a  convention  of  governors  and  officers 
summoned  by  Lord  Loudoun." 

These,  I  believe,  are  the  only  times  that  Washington 
visited  the  Northern  or  Middle  provinces,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Eevolution. 

In  1773,  Mr.  Qnincy,  of  Boston,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
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Middle  and  Southern  provinces,  and,  writing  home  from 
Charleston,  he  speaks  of  "  this  distant  sho7'eJ' 

Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Eevolution,  two 
Philadelphia  patriots — John  Dickinson  and  Joseph 
Eoss — visited  Boston. 

These  are  the  only  instances  I  remember  of  any  com- 
munication between  the  colonists  until  the  .beginning 
of  the  Eevolution. 

When  the  first  general  Congress  assembled  in  1774, 
the  members  all  met  as  "  strangers." 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  this  point,  because  we 
shall  fmd,  in  the  sequel,  that  it  had  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  government  which  was 
at  last  established  by  a  union  of  all  these  colonies 

We  shall  see  that  the  principles  which  at  last  became 
fixed  in  the  glorious  constitution  of  our  country  were 
simply  expansions  of  the  ideas  of  local  independence 
which  the  Saxons  brought  into  England  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  which  came  over  here  with  our  forefathers, 
and  inspired  them  with  the  mighty  will  that  carried 
them  through  the  bloody  period  of  the  Eevolution. 

We  shall  see  that  every  one  of  the  colonies  was  as 
jealous  of  losing  this  principle  as  of  losing  its  life. 

Our  ancestors  countenanced  many  whimsical  tyran- 
nies that  strike  us  now  with  grotesque  amazement  ; 
but  they  were  always  clear  on  this  one  point, — they 
would  have  their  own  way.  They  would  make  their 
own  local  laws,  and  have  supreme  control  over  all  their 
domestic  institutions  ;  and  it  was  never  a  safe  business 
of  any  one  dwelling  outside  of  their  local  jurisdiction 
to  meddle  with  them. 

There  was  no  authority  recognized,  except  that  of 
Heaven,  in  their  local  government,  but  the  voice  of 
their  own  people. 
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We  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  in  the  laws 
which  were  made  in  what  was  called  "  the  dominion  of 
New  Haven,"  at  its  first  settlement — of  which  the 
following  are  examples  : 

"  The  g^overnor  and  magistrates,  convened  in  General 
Asssemblj,  are  -  the  Supreme  Power,  under  God,  of  this 
independent  dominion," 

'•  The  Governor  is  amenable  to  the  voice  of  the 
people." 

"  The  Governor  shall  have  a  single  vote  in  determining 
any  question,  except  a  casting  vote,  when  the  Assem- 
bly shall  be  equally  divided.  The  assembly  of  the 
people  shall  not  be  dismissed  by  the  Governor,  but 
shall  dismiss  itself." 

"  Whosoever  says  there  is  a  power  over  and  above 
this  dominion,  shall  be  punished  with  death  and  loss  of 
property." 

But,  although  these  colonists  were  clear  enough  on 
the  subject  of  local  sovereignty,  they  knew  how  to  be 
despots  in  their  own  little  way. 

For  instance,  what  do  our  young  gentlemen  think  of 
the  following  law  : 

"  No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in  person,  or  by  letter, 
without  first;  obtaining  consent  of  her  parents  :  five 
pounds  penalty  for  the  first  offence,  ten  pounds  for  the 
second ;  and  for  the  third,  imprisonment  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Court." 

And  what  do  married  people  think  of  this  law  ? 
"^Married  people  shall  live  together,  or  be  imprisoned." 

But  if  the  New  England  colonists  knew  how  to  be 
cruel  to  the  members  of  their  own  community,  they  were 
dear  enough  and  invincible  enough  on  this  pnncijple  of 
being  sole  masters  of  their  own  domestic  institutions. 
They  would  punish  any  man  with  death  who  should  dare 
even  to  intimate  that  the}^  were  not. 
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And,  although  the  other  colonics  were  not  possessed 
of  the  same  grotesque  and  intolerant  bigotry  as  those 
of  New  England,  they  were  not  the  less  jealous  of  the 
principle  of  local  independence. 

Botta,  the  distinguished  Italian,  who  wrote  the  first 
impartial  history  of  our  War  of  Independence,  says : 
"  As  to  the  provinces  of  the  South,  the  land  there  being 
more  fertile,  and  the  colonists  consequently  enjoying 
greater  affluence,  they  could  pretend  to  a  more  ample 
liberty,  and  discover  less  animosity  for  opinions  which 
differed  from  their  own.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined 
that  the  happy  fate  they  enjoyed,  had  enervated  their 
minds  or  impaired  their  courage.  Living  continually 
on  their  own  plantations,  far  from  the  luxury  and  se- 
duction of  cities,  frugal  and  moderate  in  all  their  de- 
sires, it  is  certain,  on  the  contrarj^  that  the  great 
abundance  of  things  necessary  to  life  rendered  their 
bodies  more  vigorous,  and  their  minds  more  impatient 
of  all  subjection.  In  these  provinces,  also,  the  slavery 
of  the  blacks,  which  was  in  use,  seemed — however 
strange  the  assertion — to  have  increased  the  love  of 
liberty  among  the  white  population.  This  influence 
they  considered  not  merely  as  a  right,  but  as  a  fran- 
chise and  privilege.  They  considered  the  pretensions 
of  the  British  Government  as  tending  to  reduce  them 
to  a  state  little  different  from  that  of  their  own  negro 
slaves." 

Another  thing  that  led  to  the  greater  love  of  the 
principle  of  local  independence  among  most  of  the  col- 
onies, was  a  perpetual  fresh  recurrence  to  the  causes 
which  had  led  to  the  planting'  of  their  destinies  upon 
these  shores. 

If  it  was  a  love  of  liberty,  and  an  abhorrence  of  the 
privations  they  suffered  on  account  of  it,  that  brought 
them  to  these  shores,  how  should  the  ardor  of  exasper- 
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ated  minds  have  been  appeased  in  these  vast  solitudes, 
where  the  amusements  of  Europe  were  unknown — • 
where  assiduity  in  manual  toils  must  have  hardened 
their  bodies,  and  increased  the  asperity  of  their  char- 
acters. 

If,  in  England,  they  had  shown  themselves  adverse  to 
the  dictation  of  centralized  power,  how  should  their 
opinions  have  been  changed  here,  where  scarcely  a 
vestige  was  seen  of  the  royal  authority  and  splendor  ? 
Many  of  them  had  encountered  exile,  at  the  epoch  when 
the  war  waged  most  fiercely  in  their  native  country 
between  the  king  and  the  people — at  the  epoch  when 
the  armed  subjects  contended  for  the  right  of  resisting 
the  will  of  the  prince  when  he  usurps  their  liberties. 

The  colonists  had  suffered  for  these  principles  in  the 
old  country,  and  how  should  they  forget  them  in  the 
netv  ? 

They  were  not  only,  for  the  most  part,  Protestants, 
but  they  were  protestants  against  protestantism. 

They  were  dissenters  to  all  kinds  of  authority,  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  which  w.as  not  the  election  of  their  own 
free  and  independent  choice. 

This  spirit  grew  up  with  their  growth,  and  strength- 
ened with  their  strength  on  this  continent,  from  the 
time  of  their  landing  up  to  the  very  period  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  circumstances  that  surrounded  them  were 
most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  this  feeling  of  perfect 
independence,  and  of  impatience  at  every  thing  that 
partook  of  the  character  of  centralized  coercive  restraint. 

From  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  occupied,  and 
the  abundance  of  vacant  lands,  every  colonist  was,  or 
might  have  become,  at  the  same  time,  a  proprietor,  a 
farmer,  and  a  laborer. 

Finding  all  his  enjoyments  in  rural  life,  he  saw  spring 
up,  grow,  prosper,  and  arrive  at  maturity,  under  his 
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own  eyes,  and  often  by  his  own  hands,  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  the  life  of  man. 

He  was  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  He  felt 
himself  free  from  all  subjection,  from  all  dependence. 
And  individual  liberty  is  a  most  powerful  incentive  to 
civil  independence. 

He  was  a  true  lord.  He  might  hunt,  fowl,  and  fish 
whenever  he  pleased.  There  were  no  poacher  laws  to 
restrain  his  will.  His  parks,  and  pleasure  grounds, 
and  reservoirs  were  boundless  forests,  vast  and  numer- 
ous lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  sea  unrestricted  and  in- 
exhaustible in  fish  of  every  species.  How  could  this 
man  feel  himself  otherwise  than  a  lord  of  the  soil,  as 
free  as  the  winds  and  the  eagles  that  flew  above  him  ? 
How  could  he  feel  otherwise  than  free  ?  Independence 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  emotions  and  passions  of  his 
bosom,  as  of  his  unrestricted  footsteps  among  the  uii- 
fenced  hills  and  vallies  of  the  boundless  continent  around 
him. 

The  eagle  that  soared  from  peak  to  peak  over  all  this 
wilderness  realm,  was  not  more  free. 

And  it  was  with  something- more  than  a  metaphor, 
that  our  forefathers  adopted  the  eagle  as  the  fitting 
emblem  of  American  Liberty. 

They  regarded   this   j^i'oud   native   of  these   forests 

with  as  sacred,  and  almost  as  superstitious  a  reverence, 

as  William  Tell,  the  immortal  hero  of  Switzerland,  who, 

in  Sheridan  Knowles'  inimitable  drama  of  his  name,  is 

made  to  say  : — 

"  Scaling  yonder  peak, 
I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  iU  brow  ; 
0"er  the  abyss,  liis  broad-expanded  wings 
Lay  calm  and  motionless  upon  the  air. 
As  if  lie  Hoated  therewithout  their  aid, 
By  the  sole  act  of  his  unlorded  will, 
That  buoy'd  him  proudly  up.     Instinctively 
I  bent  my  bow  ;  yet  kept  he  rounding  still 
His  airy  circle,  as  in  the  delight 
Of  measuring  the  ample  range  beneath, 
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And  round  about — absorbed,  he  heeded  not 
The  death  that  threaten'd  him.     I  could  not  shoot. 
'Tvvas  libertj.     I  turned  my  bow  aside, 
And  let  him  soar  awaj. 

$  6  6  tt  »  9 

The  land  was  free  !     0  !  with  what  pride  I  used 

To  walk  these  hills,  and  look  up  to  my  God, 

And  bless  him  that  it  was  so.     It  was  free — 

From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake,  'twas  free ! 

Free  as  our  torrents  are  that  leap  our  rocks. 

And  plough  our  vallies,  without  asking  leave  : 

Or,  as  our  peaks,  that  rear  their  caps  of  snow, 

111  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun  ! 

In  my  boat  at  night,  when  midway  o'er  the  the  lake. 

The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain  gore, 

The  wind  came  roaring  !     I  have  sat  and  eyed 

The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  and  smiled 

To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o'er  my  head, 

And  think  I  had  no  master,  save  his  own  1 

I  have  thought  of  other  lands,  whose  storms 

Are  summer  Haws  to  those  of  mine,  and  j  ust 

Have  wished  me  there — the   thought  that  mine  was  free 

Has  check'd  that  wish,  and  I  have  raised  my  head, 

And  cried  in  thraldom  to  that  furious  wind, 

Blow  on  I     This  is  the  land  of  liberty  !" 

Such  were  the  freedom-inspiring  surroundings  of  our 
forefathers,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty, 
and  of  local  independence  on  this  continent.  The 
cradle  of  liberty  was  here  rocked  by  the  mi  trammeled 
winds  of  heaven. 

Man's  soul  was  made  free  by  ten  thousand  procla* 
mations  issued  by  the  voice  of  Nature  and  Providence, 
which  spoke  by  the  authority  of  charters  older  than  the 
records  of  human  governments,  and  diviner  than  the 
statutes  of  legislative  enactments. 

Every  man's  bosom  was  a  kingdom  !  Every  man's 
soul  was  a  king  !  Yast  forests,  hills,  vallies,  rivers, 
lakes,  fields,  w^ere  his  subjects. 

He  commanded  them,  and  they  obeyed.  Each  in  its 
turn  paid  tribute  to  his  wants,  and  in  due  time  poured 
wealth  and  plenty  into  his  lap. 

Here  he  grew  in  greatness  and  power,  becoming 
progressively  more  free  and  independent,  as  he  subju- 
gated the  continent  to  his  will,  until  at  length  the  insti- 
tutions of  government  grew  under  his  hand  into  a 
temple  of  liberty  that  commanded  the  wonder  and  ad» 
miration  of  the  world. 

That  was  the  Union  f 
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The  Union  was  not  made — it  grew.  It  came  not  out 
of  unity,  but  disunity.  It  was  formed  by  thirteen  dis- 
tinct and  independent  colonies,  which,  with  extreme 
caution,  even  with  reluctant  steps,  approached  each 
other  whenever  the  subject  of  forming  a  General  Gov- 
ernment Avas  started. 

They  had  known  the  independence  of  states,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  to  fall  so  often  under  the  cen- 
tral power  of  general  governments,  that  they  heard 
with  dread  and  distrust  the  very  name. 

The  first  effort  at  colonial  combination  on  this  conti- 
nent was  made  among  the  New  England  colonies  as 
early  as  1643 — 144  years  before  a  union  of  all  the 
colonies  was  effected. 

This  early  New  England  confederacy  was  formed  as 
much  from  distrust  of  the  Dutch  settlement  upon  the 
Hudson,  as  it  was  for  mutual  protection  against  the 
hostile  Indians  upon  their  frontiers 

This  confederacy,  which  was  called  "  The  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,"  purported  to  be  "  a  per- 
petual league  of  friendship  and  amity." 

It  lasted  thirty  years. 

It  contained  provisions  for  enlargement  by  receiving 
other  English  colonies  to  its  communion.  But  it  was 
never  enlarged. 

Limited  as  it  was  in  its  members,  and  cautiously 
restricted  as  it  was  in  its  powers,  five  years  were  con- 
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Slimed  in  perfecting  it.  And  when,  at  last,  the  organi- 
zation was  completed,  it  was  purel}^  federal  in  its 
nature— each  colony  retaining  entire  jurisdiction  within 
its  territorial  limits. 

No  such  thing'  as  a  general  government  was  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  least  control  over  the  separate 
colonial  sovereignties. 

No  other  colony  was  ever  added  to  this  confederacy, 
and  as  the  dangers  which  at  first  suggested  its  forma- 
tion passed  away,  it  gradually  faded  out  itself  with 
the  abrogation  of  the  New  England  charter^  in  the 
reign  of  James  II. 

The  old  Saxon  principle  of  local  independence  was 
such  a  predominating  element  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  these  kindred  Puritan  colonies^  that  a  ''  perpetual" 
confederacy  was  dissolved  in  a  little  more  than  thirty 
years. 

To  the  doors  of  Massachusetts  was  laid  the  chief 
blame  of  the  breaking  up  of  this  first  little  American 
confederacy,  which,  according  to  its  articles  of  con- 
federation, was  designed  to  be  perpetual. 

At  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  Ehode  Island 
was  kept  out  by  the  influence  of  Massachusetts,  simply 
because  the  Ehode  Island  colonies  were  dissenters  from 
the  Puritan  religion. 

And  it  was  almost  entirely  through  the  vigilant 
intolerance  of  Massachusetts,  that  sectarian  animosity 
made  burning  lines  of  division  between  the  colonists 
on  this  continent,  and  for  a  long  time  kept  back  the 
natural  progress  of  the  elements  of  affinity  which  were 
ultimately  to  form  the  Union. 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  colony  of  Maryland  for  the  first  legislative  act  of 
religious  toleration  on  this  continent,  which  it  passed 
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while  the  Massachusetts  colonists  were  drowning  the 
Baptists,  as  if  to  commit  a  pun  upon  their  doctrine  of 
immersion,  and  boring-  holes  through  Quaker's  tongues 
with  red-hot  irons,  and  vvdiipping  dissenting  women 
naked  from  Boston  to  Dcdham. 

But,  while  at  this  period  it  seemed  impossible  that 
there  should  ever  be  any  general  union  between  these 
colonies,  possessed  of  so  many  divergent  passions  and 
interests — there  was,  still  progressing  at  the  same  time, 
a  strong  tendency  to  military  colonial  combination, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  planting  the  seeds  of  the 
future  Union. 

On  repeated  occasions,  the  authorities  of  the  various 
colonies- — that  is,  the  governors  and  commissioners — 
were  brought  together  for  conference  respecting  hos- 
tilities, offensive  and  defensive. 

It  was  at  such  a  military  conference,  held  at  New 
York  in  1790,  that  the  word  ''  Congress"  was  for  the 
first  time  used  in  America. 

Not  only  w^cre  the  members  of  the  different  colonies 
gradually  brought  tog-ether  by  these  occasional  con- 
ferences, but  they  at  last  came  to  know  still  more  of 
each  ether  by  joint  military  service. 

"  This  kind  of  association  may  be  traced  as  an  influ- 
ence of  union,  more  or  less  operative  on  different  occa- 
sions, from  the  times  of  what  were  called  *  King  Wil- 
liam's war.'  and  '  Queen  Anne's  war,'  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  down  to  the  peace  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  at  the  close  of  the  old  French  war." 

As  this  old  French  war  brought  a  proposition  from 
England  for  a  union  of  all  the  colonies,  it  is  important 
that  we  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  consider  the  causes 
that  led  to  that  war.  A  year  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapellc  in  1749,  a  grant  was  made  by  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
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to  some  merchants,  whose  association  was  called  the 
**  Ohio  Company." 

The  Governor  of  Canada,  which  was  at  that  time  v  a 
province  of  France,  apprehensive  that  that  establisli- 
ment  vvould  have  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  commerce 
of  the  Canadians  with  the  Indians,  and  of  interrupting 
direct  communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
then  also  a  French  colony,  wrote  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ors of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  that  the  English 
merchants  had  violated  the  French  treaty  in  order  to 
trade  with  the  Indians,  and  that  he  would  cause  them 
to  be  seized  wherever  he  could  find  them. 

Soon  after  this,  a  detachment  of  French  and  Indians 
made  prisoners  of  all  the  English  traders  on  the  Ohio, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  I75I. 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  instantly  dispatched 
Major  George  Washington  to  the  French  fort  on  the 
Ohio,  commanded  by  Gen.  de  Saint  Pierre,  to  demand 
an  explanation  of  these  hostilities. 

Of  course  there  was  no  explanation  to  be  given,  ex- 
cept that  France  was  determined  not  to  allow  the  Eng- 
lish  i^erchants  to  be  domiciled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.' 

England  was  equally  decided,  and  what  was  called 
the  "  Old  French  war"  followed. 

The  colonies  all  contributed  their  respective  sums  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  war.  Their  troops  served  to- 
gether, in  the  several  early  attempts  on  Canada,  in  the 
expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  and  in  the  captare  of 
Louis  burg. 

This  associated  service  in  the  old  French  war  was  a 
first  step  towards  preparing  the  colonies  for  the  war  of 
the  Kevohition,  and  for  a  final  union  v/ith  each  other. 

England  recommended  that  the  colonies  should  form 
a  general  league,  for  purposes  of  a  more  effectual 
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defense  against  the  Indians  who  were  friendly  to  the 
French  interests. 

And  all  the  colonies  chose  deputies,  who  met  at 
Albany  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  plan  whereby 
such  an  object  might  be  effected. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1754,  this  body  of  colonial 
deputies  agreed  (Connecticut  dissenting)  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  such  a  league  or  union,  and  resolved  that  a 
petition  should  be  presented  to  parliament,  to  obtain 
an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  general  government 
in  America. 

The  conditions  of  this  colonial  union  were,  that  each 
colony  should  preserve  its  internal  constitution  and 
sovereignty— that  the  general  government  should  be 
administered  by  a  president-general  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  by  a  grand  council,  elected  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  of  the  colonies. 

But  this  proposition  from  the  colonies  did  not  suit 
the  mind  of  England. 

For  the  British  court  at  once  perceived  how  much 
such  a  union  would  impair  the  authority  of  the  English 
government,  and  x^lace  the  colonies  on  the  road  to 
independence. 

"  By  this  union  the  colonies  would  have  obtained  a 
local  power  which  would  have  exercised  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  however  dependent  it  might  appear  to 
be  on  the  mother-country.'* 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  colo- 
nists, the  British  ministers  drew  up  another,  which  they 
addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  to  be  offered 
by  them  to  the  colonial  assemblies. 

This  ministerial  plan  for  a  colonial  union  possessed 
many  features  which  were  extremely  repugnant  to  the 
colonies,  every  one  of  which  was  very  jealous  of  losing 
its  colonial  sovereignty  and  independence. 
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The  vviiole  scheme  of  a  union,  therefore,  fell  through, 
and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  colonies 
together  until  ten  j'ears  afterwards,  in  1765,  when  the 
arbitrary  measure  of  the  Stamp  Act  threw  the  whole 
country  into  alarm  for  their  liberties. 

That  principle  of  Saxon  independence  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  colonial  character,  revolted  at  the  very 
idea  of  submitting  to  a  tax  of  any  description,  or  for 
any  purpose,  which  was  not  laid  on  by  their  ow^n  free 
and  independent  choice« 

The  first  section  of  the  famous,  or,  as  our  ancestors 
held  it  to  be,  infamous  St^^p  Act,  read  as  follows  : 
"  For  every  kind  of  skin  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or 
sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed, 
written,  or  printed,  any  declaration,  plea,  rejoinder, 
demurrer,  or  other  pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof,  in 
any  court  of  law  wuthin  the  British  colonies  and  planta- 
tions in  America,  a  stamp  duty  of  three  cents." 

The  whole  act  contained  fifty-five  sections,  which 
placed  a  stamp  duty  upon  everything  for  which  paper 
or  parchment  was  used. 

There  were  many  sagacious  statesmen  in  the  British 
Parliament  who  foresaw  what  a  blaze  this  act  would 
kindle  on  the  North  American  continent,  and  who  did 
their  utmost  in  Parliament  to  defeat  it 

Among  these,  the  gallant  and  far-seeing  Col.  Barre, 
in  reply  to  a  remark  of  Lord  George  Granville  that  ^'  the 
colonies  were  planted  by  the  care  of  the  British  govern- 
ment," replied  '*  No  !  your  oppression  planted  them  in 
America.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny  into-  a  then  un- 
cultivated land,  where  they  were  exposed  to  almost  all 
the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable.  And 
yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  liberty,  they 
met  all  these  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with 
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those  tliey  suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands 
of  those  that  should  have  been  their  friends.'' 

This  whole  speech  w^as  one  of  the  most  terrible,  from 
its  scathing  denunciations  of  the  government,  that  was 
ever  delivered  in  the  British  Parliament,  and  when  it 
was  ended,  the  house  sat  petrified  v/ith  surprise,  with- 
out a  single  member  uttering  a  word  in  reply. 

But  the  pride  of  the  ministers  would  not  permit  them 
to  retreat,  "  and  Parliament  could  not  hear  with  pa> 
tience  its  authority  to  tax  the  colonies  called  in  ques- 
tion." 

So  the  bill  passed  on  the  7th  of  February,  17G5,  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  fifty  nays. 

The  very  night  the  act  passed,  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was 
then  in  London,  wrote  to  Charles  Thompson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  afterwards  Secretary  of  Congress, 
**  The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  light 
the  lamps  of  industry  and  econoviy/'  To  which  Mr. 
Thompson  answ^ered  :  ''Be  sure  we  shall  light  torches 
of  quite  another  sort." 
And  so  they  did. 

A  torch  was  lighted  that  filled  the  very  heavens  over 
this  continent  with  the  red  light  of  rage,  that  flashed  in 
tlie  face  of  the  British  ministers  three  thousand  miles 
over  the  water  ! 

Again  Virginia  was  the  first  to  send  out  the  shout,  of 
resistance,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  French  w^ar. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  17G5,  the  House  cf  Burgesses 
of  that  colony,  upon  the  motion  of  Patrick  Henry > 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  closing  paragraph  : 

"  That  His  Majesty's  liege  people,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law 
or  ordinance  whatsoever,  designed  to  impose  any  tax 
whatsoever  upon  them,  other  than  the  laws  and  ordi- 
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nances  of  this  general  assembly.  That  any  person  who 
shall,  by  speaking'  or  writing,  maintain  that  any  person 
or  persons,  other  than  the  general  assembly  of  this  col- 
ony, have  any  power  to  impose  or  lay  any  taxation 
whatsoever  upon  this  people,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy 
to  His  Majesty's  colony." 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  here  no  hint  or  intima- 
tion of  declaring  independence  of  Great  Britain.  They 
called  themselves  "  His  Majesty's  liege  people." 

There  was  not,  np  to  this  time,  a  dream  among  any 
of  the  colonies  of  declaring  colonial  independence  of 
the  mother-country,  and  setting  up  a  new  government 
for  themselves. 

They  w^ere  simply  contending  for  the  old  Saxon  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  of  local  self-government,  under  the 
crown,  and  for  nothing  more. 

But  a  series  of  riots,  and  the  most  destructive  dem- 
onstrations follow^ed  the  news  of  the  passagx  of  the  ob- 
noxious act,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 

The  anti-stamp  resolutions  in  the  colony  of  Virginia^ 
you  will  remember,  were  passed  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1765. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  August,  of  the  same 
year,  two  effigies  were  discovered  hanging-  on  a  branch 
of  the  old  elm  tree  on  Boston  Common,  one  of  which 
was  labeled  a  stamp  officer,  the  other  a  jack-boot,  witj^ 
two  horns  projecting*  from  its  head.  This  spectacle  at- 
tracted an  immense  crowd,  not  only  from  the  city,  but 
from  the  whole  country. 

About  dusk  the  images  were  cut  down,  placed  on  a 
bier,  and  carried  in  great  mock  solemnity  through  the 
streets.  The  people  follow^ed,  stamping  and  shouting, 
from  all  quarters,  '•  Liberty  and  property  forever — no 
stamp  !'  As  this  crowed  of  noisy  sovereigns  came  in 
front  cf  a  house  owned  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oliver, 
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which  it  was  supposed  was  to  be  used  as  a  stamp  office 
it  baited,  and  paid  its  respects  to  the  said  house,  by  de- 
molishing it  to  the  level  of  the  gTound. 

Next  they  went  to  the  dwelling  of  Oliver,  and  there, 
in  front  of  his  door,  beheaded  his  effigy,  broke  all  his 
windows,  and  then  marched  on  with  cries  and  shouts 
that  almost  split  the  heavens  down  over  their  heads. 
They,  however,  soon  returned,  broke  open  his  doors — 
Oliver  having  in  the  meantime  fled  to  some  other  house 
for  safety — and,  entering  the  lower  part  smashed  all  the 
furniture  to  pieces. 

The  next  day  Oliver  wrote  to  England,  requesting  to 
be  excused  from  the  office  of  stamp  distributor. 

These  violent  scenes  not  only  took  place  in  Boston, 
but  every  part  of  the  colony  was  one  scene  of  riot  and 
violence. 

The  fire  that  was  kindled  swept  through  all  the  colo- 
nies. At  Providence,  Ehode  Island,  a  gazette  extraor- 
dinary was  published  on  the  24th  of  August,  with  *'  vox 
Populi,  vox  Dei,"  in  large  letters  for  the  frontispiece, 
and  at  the  bottom  "  Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  Liberty. — St.  Paul." 

Effigies  of  stamp  officers  were  dragged  through  the 
streets  with  halters  tied  to  their  necks,  then  hung  to 
gibbets,  and  afterwards  burned. 

Everywhere  the  frantic  populace  rushed  headlong 
through  the  streets  into  the  most  irrational  excesses, 
while  men  of  order  and  character,  if  they  testified  their 
disapprobation  in  more  moderate  ways,  were  not  less 
determined  in  their  resolution  to  resist,  to  the  bitter 
end,  the  odious  act  of  Parliament. 

Thus  the  spirit  of  resistance  and  liberty  which  w^as 
kindled  by  Virginia,  and  fanned  by  Massachusetts,  ran 
over  the  land,  spreading  such  terror  in  the  minds  of 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  that  on  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
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ber,  the  day  fixed  by  law  for  the  emission  of  stamped 
paper,  not  a  single  sheet  of  it  could  be  found  in  all  the 
colonies,  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Carolinas.  It  had 
either  been  committed  to  the  flames  during  the  popular 
commotions,  or  been  sent  back  to  England  by  the  fright- 
ened officers  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  almost  strange  to  you  that  our 
fathers  should  make  such  an  ado  about  a  two-pence 
stamp  upon  a  bit  of  paper.  But,  it  was  not  the  amount 
to  be  paid — it  was  the  principle  against  which  our  fa- 
thers struck. 

Their  battle  was  still  for  that  ancient  Saxon  principle 
of  local  independence — of  entire  sovereignty  over  every 
one  of  their  own  domestic  institutions. 

These  anti-stamp  riots,  or  wars — for  they  were  almost 
wars — have  two  important  bearings  upon  our  subject 
1st. — They  illustrate  the  intense  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  animated  the  breasts  of  ail  the  patriotic 
founders  of  the  Eepublic. 

2d. — They  caused  a  long  stride  on  the  part  of  all 
the  colonies  towards  that  combination  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  Union. 

While  these  wild  and  disorderly  demonstrations  were 
progressing  on  every  hand,  the  colonists  of  New  York 
called  a  general  meeting  of  the  people  in  the  fields  ad- 
jacent to  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee of  persons  of  known  patriotism,  to  communicate 
with  the  friends  of  liberty  in  other  provinces,  in  order 
to  enable  all  the  colonists  to  move  together  as  one  body 
to  resist  a  common  enemy. 

Articles  of  a  general  plan  of  co-operation  were  drawn 
up  and  circulated  from  hand  to  hand  by  an  organization 
called  "  The  Sons  of  Liberty,"  among  all  the  colonies. 

Although  this  organization  never  entertained  the 
thonght  of  declaring  colonial  independence  of  Great 
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Britain,  and  much  less  of  effecting  any  political  nnion 
between  the  colonies,  yet  the  very  fact  of  combining 
for  mutual  defense  and  safety  was  nevertheless  a  great 
step  towards  the  formation  of  the  Union  that  was  to  be. 

The  preamble  of  this  colonial  anti-stamp  league  be- 
gan by  declaring  that  they  would  continue  to  defend 
and  support  the  crown  in  every  just  and  lawful  act,  and 
closed  with  this  sentence  : 

"  We  will  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press  from  all  il- 
legal violation,  and  from  every  impediment  which  may 
result  from  the  stamp  act — the  press  being  the  only 
means,  under  Divine  Providence,  of  preserving  our 
lives,  liberty,  and  property*  We  Tvill  also  defend  and 
protect  the  judges,  advocates,  attorneys,  and  notaries^ 
against  all  penalties,  fines  or  vexations  they  may  incur 
in  not  conforming  to  the  act  aforesaid.'' 

Beside  this  popular  league,  the  merchants  of  the  va- 
rious cities,  throughout  the  colonies,  entered  into  an- 
other, by  which  they  all  agreed  to  write  to  England,  or- 
dering no  more  goods  to  be  sent  to  them  until  the  stamp 
act  was  repealed. 

They  also  prohibited  any  lawyer  from  instituting  an 
action  for  moneys  due  an  inhabitant  of  England  ;  and 
no  American  was  to  make  any  payment  for  the  benefit 
of  a  subject  of  that  kingdom,  until  the  act  was  repealed. 

There  was  yet  another  league,  called  *'  The  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,"  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  colonies  more  independent;  of  the 
wares  of  the  mother-country. 

Markets  were  opened  for  the  sale  of  articles  manu' 
factured  in  the  colonies,  to  which  were  soon  brought,  in 
considerable  abundance,  cloths,  linens,  stuffs  of  wool  arid 
a  great  variety  of  articles  of  general  utility. 

That  articles  of  woollen  stuff  might  be  more  abund^ 
ant,  it  was  resolved  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  flesh 
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of  Iambs,  and  also  from  buying  meat  of  any  butchers 
who  should  kill  or  olfer  for  sale  these  animals.  Rich 
men  would  wear  old  clothes,  sooner  than  buy  new  cloth 
of  English  manufacture. 

The  colonies  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  agreed 
^0  suspend  all  exportation  of  tobacco  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  which  was  a  great  blow  to  British  com- 
merce, as  England  supplied  foreign  markets  with  im- 
mense quantities  of  these  tobaccos. 

While  these  things  were  progressing  on  every  hand, 
Massachusetts  conceived  the  plan  of  a  general  Congress 
of  all  the  colonies,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  a  gen- 
eral and  public  confederacy  against  the  laws  of  which 
they  complained. 

This  movement  was  received  by  all  the  colonies  ;  and 
on  Monday,  the  7th  October,  1765,  the  deputies  from 
each  assembled  in  general  Congress  in  the  city  of  New- 
York. 

After  a  long  premable,  full  of  extraordinary  protest- 
ations of  affection  and  loyalty  towards  the  person  of 
the  king  and  towards  the  English  Government,  this 
Congress  adopted  a  series  of  fourteen  articles,  setting 
forth  their  determination  to  run  every  hazard  in  defense 
of  the  sacred  principle  of  local  independence  and  self- 
government.  And  then  it  adjourned,  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  they  should  meet  again  the  next  Afa}". 

When  the  news  of  these  events  in  America  reached 
England,  two  parties  were  formed  there,  which  con- 
tended with  great  bitterness  with  each  other  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  ministerial  party  were  for  punishing  the 
colonists  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  coercive  force. 

But  there  was  another  party,  led  by  Mr.  Burke  and 
the  venerable  William  Pitt,  which  opposed  the  ministe- 
rical  schemes  of  force  with  great  power. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  already  stricken  with  years,  fore- 
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saw  the  fatal  consequences  of  attempting  to  coerce  the 
colonies  where  the  determination  to  resist  was  so  gene- 
eral  and  determined,  warned  the  ministers  that,  *'  In  such 
a  cause,  your  success  would  be  deplorable,  and  victory 
hazardous.  America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall  like  a  strong 
man.  She  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and 
pull  down  the  constitution  along  with  her.  Is  this  your 
boasted  peace  ? — not  to  sheath  the  sword  in  its  scab- 
bard, but  to  sheath  it  in  the  bowels  of  your  countr}^- 
men  ?  The  Americans  have  not  acted  in  all  things  with 
prudence  and  good  temper.  But  they  have  been  wrong 
ed.  They  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice. 
Will  you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occa- 
sioned ?  Rather  let  prudence  and  benignity  first  come 
from  the  strongest  side." 

But  the  men  of  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  Burke  and 
Pitt  struggled  in  vain  against  the  madness  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government. 

When  a  nation  once  becomes  mad  with  the  pride  of 
power,  and  with  a  thirst  for  revenge  upon  those  who 
affect  to  despise  it,  it  is  seldom  that  prudence  and  rea- 
son return  in  time  to  save  it  from  the  fatal  consequences 
of  its  own  folly. 

The  colonies  were  thus,  against  their  own  wills» 
against  their  own  faithful  love  of  "  the  home  gov- 
ernment," forced  into  resistance  and  revolution  by  the 
follies  and  crimes  of  the  government  itself. 

While  these  things  were  progressing  in  the  colonies, 
an  event  happened  in  London  which  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  British  ministers  were  deceived  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  discontent  in  this  country.  In  1773  Doctor 
Franklin,  who  was  at  that  time  agent  for  several  co- 
lonies at  London,  had  found  means  to  obtain  from  the 
office  of  State  several  letters  of  Governor  Hutchinson 
and   Lieutenant  Governor   Oliver,   of   Massachusetts, 
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which  purported  to  acquaint  the  ministers  with  all  that 
passed  in  the  colonies,  and  in  which  they  delivered 
their  opinions  with  great  freedom. 

Thsy  represented  that  all  the  parties  arrayed  against 
the  British  Government  in  this  country,  were  persons  of 
little  weight, — audacious,  turbulent,  and  but  few  in  num- 
ber— that  they  were  even  without  influence  with  the 
multitude — that  the  mildness  and  forbearance  of  the 
government  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  all  their  bold- 
ness— and  that,  if  it  should  take  vigorous  measures, 
all  would  return  to  their  duty. 

Franklin  transmitted  these  letters  to  Massacnusetts 
— they  were  printed  and  distributed  copiously  every- 
where, and  you  can  well  imagine  that  the  scenes  which 
followed  were  little  favorable  to  the  longer  peaceful 
abode  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver  in  the  Colony. 

The  following  year,  1774,  the  British  Parliament 
passed  the  famous  Boston  Port  Bill,  designed  as  a  spe- 
cial act  of  revenge  upon  the  Massachusetts  Colony  for 
its  active  hostilities  against  the  laws  and  officers  of 
the  Crown. 

The  Virginia  Colony  promptly  resented  this  act  of 
tyranny,  as  though  it  had  been  designed  against  itself; 
and  its  legislature  passed  a  resolution,  recommending 
that  a  congress  should  meet  annually  to  consult  upon 
the  interests  of  the  colonies  ;  and  agreeably  to  this  re- 
commendation such  a  congress  was  called  at  Philadel- 
phia in  September  of  that  year  (1774), 

This  was  a  year  of  great  events  :  events  which  be- 
gan a  new  history  for  the  world  :  this  was  the  year  of 
the  celebrated  tea-party 'in  Boston  harbor. 

Parliament  had  put  a  small  duty  of  three  pence  a 
pound  on  tea,  and  our  fathers  resolved  that  they  would 
therefore  use  no  more  tea. 

And  to  make  sure  work  that  no  more  of  this  taxed 
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tea  should  be  used,  when  a  large  cargo  of  it  was  com- 
ing up  Boston  harbor,  the  populace  boarded  the  ship, 
and  threw  every  chest  overboard,  thereby  converting 
the  Atlantic  ocean  into  a  tea-pot  for  the  use  of  the 
British  ministr}-,  if  it  had  a  mind  to  partake. 

In  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  as  no  person  could 
be  found  who  would  venture  to  receive  tlie  tea  on  con- 
signment, all  the  ships,  laden  with  the  article,  were  re- 
turned to  England. 

This  was  the  last  blow.  War  upon  the  colonies  was 
instantly  resolved  upon  by  the  British  ministry. 

That  is,  the  colonists  were  to  be  forced  into  obe- 
dience at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  port  of  Boston  was  declared  closed,  by  the  ministry* 
The  tramp  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Government  was  heard 
in  its  streets. 

Every  other  colony  regarded  these  things  as  a  men- 
ace to  themselves.  The  cause  of  one  was  the  cause  of 
alL  There  was  a  union  of  danger,  which  could  be 
averted  only  by  a  union  of  resistance. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  American  Union. 

It  was  not  established,  you  perceive,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  unity,  or  similarity,  of  civil  institutions. 

The  Union  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  local 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  colonies. 

We  shall  fmd  that  each  colony  was  as  independent^ 
and  as  much  the  master  of  its  ov/n  domestic  affairs,  «/- 
ter  as  it  was  hefore  the  Union  was  formed. 

Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  colonies  to  form  a  union  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  a  general  united  defense 
against  a  powerful  enem}-. 

Each  colony  elected  its  delegation  to  the  Congress  of 
1774  in  its  own  way.  There  was  no  regularity,  no 
concert  of  action  in  the  manner  of  their  electioru 
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It  was  simply,  so  far  as  each  other  was  concerned, 
thirteen  distinct  independent  sovereignities  doing  bu- 
siness in  their  own  way,  and  joining  in  a  general  con- 
gress for  fhutual  protection. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  history  more  remarkable  than 
the  meeting  of  those  fifty-two  colonial  deputies  in  a 
room  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

"  They  locked  the  doors,  enjoining  by  word  of  honor 
secrecy  on  the  members ;  and  all  the  while  the  people* 
from  New-Hampshire  to  Georgia,  waiting  quietly — 
willingly,  resolutely  prepared  to  do,  not  the  bidding  of 
that  congress,  but  to  accept  its  conclusions  as  the  voice 
of  thirteen  nations  !'* 

There   was  Union ! 

Thirteen  independent  colonies  lifting  their  hands  to 
Almighty  God  with  one  pra^^er  for  strength  to  combat 
a  common  foe  !     That  was  union ! 

Thirteen  colonies  grasping  the  sword  as  with  one 
hand  !     That  was  union  ! 

Thirteen  colonies,  by  their  deputies,  locked  up  in  one 
room,  resolving  what  to  do,  while  all  the  people  listened 
with  one  breath  to  know  what  they  had  done  !  That 
was  union  ! 

These  fifty-two  men,  locked  up  in  that  dingy  room  in 
Carpenter's  Hall,  had  no  idea  of  what  they  were  doing 
themselves.  They  had  no  idea  they  were  forming  a 
union  of  their  colonies  which  would  at  length  become 
the  proij^est  nation  on  earth.  But  that  was  just  what 
they  were  doing ! 

It  is  true,  that  Congress  contemplated  nothing  more 
than  "  association  "  (that  was  the  term  they  applied  to 
it)  in  a  policy  of  non-importation  and  non-exportation, 
and  the  employment  of  whatever  defensive  means  might 
needed  to  secure  their  object. 

"  When  the  Congress  adjourned,  it  was  a  contingent 
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adjournment,  leaving  it  to  be  determined  by  the  course 
of  events  whether  the  colonies  would  again  be  fourwi 
acting  in  concert. 

The  plan  of  a  confederation,  proposed  by  Franklin 
the  next  year  (1775),  looked  to  no  duration  beyond  the 
continuance  of  the  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament. 

Even  after  the  war  began,  and  the  continental  army 
was  in  the  field,  perpetuity  of  union  formed  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  operations. 

It  was  not  until  the  wearied  patience  of  the  people 
was  worn  out,  and  the  sense  of  freedom  driven  to  the 
last  resort,  that  the  coalition  of  the  colonies  began  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  permanence. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  became  apparent  what  had 
long  been  the  tendency  to  a  final  union  between  these 
distinct  communities. 

Together  they  had  sought  redress  for  their  grievances 
— together  they  had  declared  their  rights — together 
they  had  petitioned,  appealed,  and  remonstl-ated. 

And  when  they  had  encountered  the  same  repulse, 
and  the  same  disappointment,  they  ''  associated  "  under 
solemn  pledges  for  a  combined  resistance. 

At  length,  when  all  had  failed,  and  they  saw  that  the 
hour  had  come  for  the  last  appeal,  they  bowed  down 
together  in  "  public  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer," 
and  with  hearts  thus  fortified,  they  stood  up  together 
to  face  the  common  danger. 

"  It  was  one  war  to  all." — And  that  was  Union. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  British  ministry  looked  on  the 
whole  thing  as  a  farce,  which  would  be  ended  in  sixty 
days. 

One  of  them  said  :  "  Can  we,  in  fact,  make  a  serious 
matter  of  the  resistance  of  the  Americans  ?  Cowards 
bj'^nature,  incapable  of  any  military  discipline,  their 
bodies  are  feeble,  and  their  inclinations  are  dastardly.'* 
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The  Britisli  General  Grant  was  so  infatuated  with 
this  opinion,  that  he  declared  openly  that  he  would  un- 
dertake, **  with  five  regiments  of  infantry,  to  traverse 
the  whole  country,  and  drive  the  inhabitants  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other.'* 

The  Congress  of  colonial  deputies  which  assembled 
in  1775  was  clothed  with  ample  discretionary  powers 
to  "  concert,  agree  upon,  and  prosecute''  such  measures 
as  should  best  secure  justice  from  the  home  govern- 
ment and  liberty  to  the  people. 

Under  these  instructions,  Congress  proceeded  to 
organize  an  army  for  the  general  defense,  to  contract 
debts,  and  to  issue  paper  currency  upon  the  faith  of 
the  associated  colonies. 

This  was  rebellion  in  earnest.  And  it  was  the  first 
act  that  implied  permanent  union. 

The  next  year  was  the  great  year  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  which  we  find  our  ancestors  still 
tenaciously  holding  on  to  their  old  and  cherished  Saxon 
principle  of  the  eternal  right  of  self-government. 

The  second  paragraph  of  that  immortal  declaration 
proclaims  that  government  derives  its  ''just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends^ 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.'* 

It  was  in  defense  of  this  principle  that  our  fathers 
periled  their  fortunes,  their  sacred  honor,  and  their 
lives.  The  war  of  independence  was  fought  on  this 
basis.  Independence  was  achieved  on  this  basis.  The 
Union  was  formed  on  this  basis.  This  is  the  American 
principle. 

To  deny  it— to  forsake  it — would  be  to  turn  our  faces 
away  from  the  ximerican  continent,  and  go  back  to  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Norman  despotism. 
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To  deny  it,  would  be  to  brand  our  fathers  with  the 
infamous  name  of  "  rebel."  or  to  proclaim  in  the  face 
of  the  world  that  we  are  "  bastards,  and  not  sons." 

To  deny  it,  would  be  to  say  that  they  died  like  fools 
in  their  own  blood,  and  left  us  inheritors  of  nothing- 
but  a  fraud  and  a  lie  ! 

We  shall  now  see  how  jealous  our  forefathers  were 
of  losing  the  sacred  principle  for  which  they  were 
fighting-. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  less  than  one  month  before 
Independence  was  proclaimed,  the  Congress  of  the 
colonies  began  to  digest  and  prepare  articles  for  a 
permanent  confederation  or  union.  And  although 
these  articles  left  the  colonies  the  sovereign  masters  of 
their  own  local  governments  and  domestic  institutions, 
it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  March,  1781,  (four  years 
after  they  were  drawn,)  that  ail  the  colonies  could  be 
induced  to  sign  them. 

While  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  strife  with  the  power- 
ful foe — while  suffering  under  the  weight  of  a  common 
calamity — it  was  only  by  slow  and  reluctant  degrees 
that  our  fathers  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  any  kind  of  a  permanent  general 
government,  from  the  unconquerable  dread  that  they 
would,  somehow,  lose  their  local  independence  and 
sovereignty. 

B}^  these  articles  of  confederation,  the  colonies  had 
no  connection  wdth  each  other,  except  through  the 
medium  of  their  respective  local  legislatures. 

Under  the  confederation,  therefore,  which  dated  from 
the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  com- 
plete sovereignty  of  the  colonies  was  preserved. 

As  this  confederation,  which  was  concluded  in  178L 
forms  the  actual  date  of  the  Union,  it  is  important  for 
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US   to   Understand   the   objects    contemplated    in    its 
fonnation. 

Article  I.  declares  :  "  The  style  of  this  confederacy 
shall  be  *  The  United  States  of  America.'  " 

"  Article  11.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  free- 
dom, and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction, 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly 
delegated  to  the  U.  S.  in  Congress  assembled. 

*•  Article  III.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter 
into  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their 
common  defense,  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and 
their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves 
to  assist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or 
attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of 
religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretense 
whatever." 

This  shows  you  that  the  Union,  when  it  was  formed, 
contemplated  only  a  combination,  or  association,  for 
the  "  common  defense."  It  was  designed  to  be  im- 
pregnably  based  upon  the  great  Saxon  principle  of 
local  independence  and  State  sovereignty. 

On  no  other  basis  could  the  Union  ever  have 
existed. 

And  even  on  this  basis,  our  forefathers  hesitated, 
debated,  and  questioned  for  four  years,  before  they  all 
consented  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  govern- 
ment of  any  description. 

They  were  fighting  for  the  old  Saxon  principle  of 
local  sovereignty,  and  would  consent  to  no  union,  ex- 
cept for  such  external  objects  as  a  general  defense 
against  a  common  enemy. 

The   13th  and  last  article  of  confederation  declared 
that  "  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress,  on  all  questions  which  by  this ' 
confederation  are  submitted  to  them.** 
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You  see  the  caution  of  this  language — you  sea  that 
the  intention  was  to  impart  no  power  to  the  confe defl- 
ate government  which  could  ever  lawfully  encroach 
upon  the  local  sovereignty  of  the  States;, 

I  think  you  will  confess  that  it  has  been  made  con- 
clusively to  appear,  thatfrom  the  time  when  our  fathers 
landed  on  this  continent,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
Union,  they  never  lost  sight  of  this  principle  of  Saxon 
freedom,  embraced  in  the  idea  of  local  self-government 
in  opposition  to  the  Norman  principle  of  centralized, 
civil  power. 

You  can  find  the  date  of  independence,  of  the  con- 
federation, and  of  the  constitution  ;  but  you  cannot  de- 
fine the  date  of  the  Union  any  more  than  you  can  de- 
fine the  date  of  a  tree's  growth. 

"  It  was  not  done  in  convention.  Men  did  come  to 
gether  by  some  delegated  authority,  and  deliberate  in 
solemn  council,  and  ordain  a  Union.  Never."  It  was 
the  work  of  time  and  Providence — the  natural  conse- 
quence of  events  stretching  through  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  painful  and  varying  colonial  history. 

It  was  not  the  work  of  any  one  man,  nor  of  any  body 
of  men. 

It  was  the  work  of  God. 

In  its  sublime  growth  we  behold  the  hand  of -Deity 
creating  the  moral  world. 

We  say  in  no  human  sense  was  it  made.  It  grew. 
It  grew  as  a  tree  grows,  "  planting  its  roots  deeper 
and  lifting  its  branches  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
higher  and  higher — its  vital  forces  coursing  upward  and 
outward  to  its  latest  leaf." 

The  Union  grew  as  the  forest  grows,  the  seed  of 
which  can  be  traced  to  no  man's  hand. 
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Confederation  was  not  necessarily  Union  in  its  high- 
est moral  sense.  Confederation  was  necessity — it  was 
forced  upon  independent  separate  communities,  for  mu- 
tual safety  and  protection. 

It  did  not  necessarily  imply  love  for  each  other,  or 
family  feeling  ;  it  might  have  been  brought  about — it 
was  brought  about— by  a  thousand  divergent  self-inter* 
ests,  which,  through  so  many  different  channels,  culmi- 
nated in  a  political  combination  for  the  specific  purposes 
of  external  defense. 

But  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  essential  prop- 
erties of  union,  any  more  than  a  heap  of  sand  implies 
union,  A  heap  of  sand  is  composed  of  innumerable 
particles  of  separate  atoms,  pressed  closely  together, 
but  there  is  no  union  between  them. 

Thus  there  may  be  society  without  union — communi- 
ties of  men  without  union— combinations  of  States  with- 
out union. 

Bodies  of  men  held  together  by  restraint  would  not 
be  a  union,  any  more  than  States  held  together  by  co- 
ercive force  would  be  a  union. 

The  empire  of  Austria  is  composed  of  several  States, 
of  the  Hungarians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Stabians  ,  but  it 
is  not  a  union,  it  is  a  despotism. 

A  union  implies  the  freedom  of  choice — the  act  of 
voluntary  association  and  of  moral  affinity. 

Destroy  this  among  States,  and  you  have  destroyed 
not  only  the  elements  of  union,  but  you  have  destroyed 
the  substance  of  it  too,  and  left  nothing  but  a  cumber- 
ous  and  expensive  organized  disunion-—it  may  be  an 
overpowering  centralized  Norman  despotism. 

But  the  Union  ! — the  Union  was  another  thing  ! 

It  was  a  temple  of  liberty,  reared  upon  the  mutual 
wants,  sympathies,  and  concessions  of  those  brave  and 
pure-minded  men,  whose  prayers  had  gone  up  united 
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to  the  throne  of  God,  and  whose  blood  had  sunk  united 
into  the  common  earth. 

Side  hy  side,  in  the  same  patriot  graves,  lay  the  dead 
of  Massacimsetts  and  of  South  Carolina !  an  immemo- 
rial emblem  of  the  Union;  and  which,  to  this  day,  in- 
terprets to  us  what  the  Union  was,  that  was  established 
by  our  fathers. 

It  was  meant  to  be  a  bond  of  amity,  friendship,  and 
mutual  protection. 

It  was  never  intended  to  be  used,  as  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery for  fostering  bickerings,  jealousies,  distrust  and 
hate  between  the  different  members  of  the  great  family 
of  States. 

The  moment  it  ceased  to  be  a  bond  of  amity,  respect 
and  mutual  concessions,  it  ceased  to  be  a  Union. 

The  moment  that  the  North  and  South  began  to  or- 
ganize political  combinations  against  each  other,  the 
hand  of  an  invisible  fiend  began  to  toll  the  knell  of  the 
Union. 

That  moment  the  soul  departed  from  the  Union,  and 
left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  and  deserted  chambers 
of  all  that  temple  of  liberty  and  amity  which  was  built 
by  our  fathers. 

What  is  the  worth  of  the  bare  walls  and  deserted 
chambers  of  a  ruined  temple  ? 

What  is  the  worth  of  a  Union  that  is  not  a  Union  f 

What  is  the  worth  of  a  body  after  the  soul  has  left  it  ? 

Does  that  soul  still  live  ?  can  it  be  w^on  back  to  ani- 
mate again  the  frame  that  it  once  inspired  with  such  a 
superabundance  of  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  ? 

As  an  affectionate  child  watches  by  the  bedside  of  a 
dying  parent,  and  never  gives  up  hope  while  a  spark  of 
life  remains,  so  will  the  patriot  stand  by  his  country — • 
devoting  his  beat  energies,  even  his  life,  to  save  it 
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And  that  is  what  every  true  patriot  in  the  land  will 
do  now,  to  preserve  the  Union — the  old  Union — the  glo- 
rious old  Union  that  was  formed  by  our  fathers  ! 

Accursed  !  for  ever  accursed,  be  the  lips  that  would 
pronounce  against  the  constitution  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try ! 

Palsied  !  for  ever  palsied,  be  the  hand  which  would 
strike  down  the  laws  which  have  been  the  bulwarks  of 
our  safety  and  liberty  ! 

A  song  for  our  banner — tlie  watcli-word  recall, 

Wliich  gave  the  Republic  her  station  : 
"  United  wo  stand — divided  we  fall" — 

It  made  and  preserves  us  a  nation  ! 
The  union  of  lakes,  the  union  of  lands, 

The  union  of  S'ates  none  can  sever  ; 
The  union  of  hearts,  the  union  of  liands, 

And  the  Flag  of  the  Union  for  ever 
And  ever, 

The  Flag  of  our  Union  forever  I 


LECTURE    III, 

HISTORY   OP   THE    CONSTITUTION* 

We  are  to  take  our  seats  to-night  in  the  convention  of 
1787,  which  formed  the  constitution  of  our  country. 

Washington,  the  father  of  his  country,  v/as  the  Pres- 
ident of  this  conTention. 

Around  him  stood  the  patriotic  men  Vv^ho  had  periled 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  achievement  of  American 
independence  and  freedom.  They,  who  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  republic  in  their  own  blood,  were 
here  assembled  to  perfect  a  Temple  of  constitutional 
libei*ty  for  themselves,  and  for  their  children,  forever. 

We  shall  sit  down  with  them  to-night.  We  shall  lis- 
ten to  the  voices  of  their  instruction,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  framing  our 
constitution. 

Be  still,  the  coarse  and  angry  din  of  politics  and  of 
politicians. 

Be  still,  the  loud  voices  of  faction  and  sedition  ! 

Let  our  fathers  speak  ! 

Let  the  men  who  founded  the  Republic,  and  made 
the  constitution,  speak  to  us,  and  inspire  us  with  a 
higher  wisdom  and  a  loftier  morality  than  that  of  par- 
tisan strife  and  ambition. 

The  debates  on  the  constitution,  which,  form  the 
source  of  true  information,  are  not  to  be  found  alone 
in  the  minutes  of  the  convention  itself,  for  they  were 
continued  at  greater  length  in  the  several  State  con- 
ventions which  were  called  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
or  rejecting  the  Constitution. 
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The  same  men  who  composed  the  Constitutional  Con" 
vention  afterwards  took  their  seats  in  their  respective 
State  Conventions,  where  they  exphiined  to  their  con- 
stituents their  understanding  of  the  instrument  which 
they  had  framed. 

To  this  authority  I'appeaL  It  is  of  little  moment  to 
you  and  me  what  the  noisy  bands  of  politicians  of  any 
party  say  on  this  subject. 

What  did  our  fathers  say?  What  did  the  men  say 
who  made  the  Constitution  ?  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused of  the  want  of  patriotism  for  quoting  in  your 
bearing  the  language  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Ma- 
dison. I  hope  the  words  of  the  noble  patriots,  who 
were  the  Fathers  of  our  country,  are  always  in  order. 
I  hope  the  time  is  not  yet  passed  when  an  American  may 
honestly  and  fearlessly  speak  to  his  countrymen  in 
praise  of  the  grand  principles  of  Saxon  freedom  which 
we  inherited  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  H evolution. 
And  oh,  God!  I  hope — for  what  I  hardly  dare  trust  my 
heart  to  believe — to  see  my  countrymen,  of  every  sec- 
tion, return  to  the  footsteps  of  our  Fathers — to  those 
paths  of  virtue  and  peace  which  alone  can  lead  us  to 
greatness  and  honor. 

You  will  remember  that  our  last  lecture  brought  us 
down  to  the  consummation  of  the  old  Confederation  of 
1781. 

Peace  with  England  was  declared  in  1783  ;  and  the 
United  States  took  a  proud  seat  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

B!H  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation w,ere  defective  in  several  particulars. 

There  was  a  heavy  national  debt,  which  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  gave  Congress  no  adequate  power  of 
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providing  for.  So  much  were  the  States  absorbed  In 
their  own  local  affairs  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
iiculty  that  they  could  be  induced  to  keep  up  a  suffi- 
cieiit  representation  in  Cong-ress  to  form  a  quorum  for 
business. 

in  1784,  one  year  after  the  peace,  the  army  of  the 
United  States  was  reduced  to  80  persons,  and  there 
was  no  way  of  providing  for  the  support  of  even  these. 

Madison  says,  "  Each  State,  yielding-  to  the  voice  of 
immediate  interest,  or  convenience,  successively  with- 
drew its  support  from  the  Confederation,  till  the  frail  and 
tottering"  edifice  was  ready  to  fall  upon  our  heads,  and 
crush  us  beneath  its  ruins," 

To  relieve  the  Confederation  from  the  political  and 
llnancial  disintegration  Vvdiich  was  seriously  threatening 
its  very  existence,  Virginia  again  came  forward  witii  a 
preposition  for  the  public  relief,  and  suggested  that  a 
convention  of  delegates  should  be  called  to  regulate  our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  provide  for  th^ 
payment  of  the  national  debt. 

You  will  perceive  that  there  was  no  intimation  in 
this  call  that  any  new  relations  between  the  internal 
sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  General  Government 
was  required  or  intended  by  the  new  convention. 

Only  five  of  the  States  at  first  seconded  the  proposi- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  this  partial  representation  met  at 
Annapolis  in  September,  1786. 

All  this  small  body  attempted,  Vv-as  to  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  Congress  for  a  general  convention  to  take 
into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  to 
revise,  alter,  or  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  General  Government  from 
its  ruinous  embarrassments. 
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Congress  immediately  acted  upon  this  call ;  and  all 
the  States,  except  Rhode  Island,  appointed  delegates, 
who  met  in  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  1787. 

This  was  the  convention  that  framed  the  jDresent 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Before  we  can  understandingly  proceed  further  in 
the  history  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  we  must 
pause  a  few  minutes  to  take  a  look  at  the  political  par- 
ties which  had  already  assumed  distinct  forms  in  this 
young  Kepublic. 

There  was  one  party,  led  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
advocate  of  a  strong  central,  or  general  government* 
which  was  called  the  National  party,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  in  favor  of  consolidating  the  States  into  one 
great  national  government,  to  be  invested  with  powers, 
which,  as  you  will  see,  the  majority  of  our  fathers  be- 
lievedwould  be  dangerous  to  the  principles  of  local  in- 
dependence. 

The  party  which  opposed  this  centralism  or  "  Nation- 
alism," as  it  was  called,  was  alarmed  at  a  proposition 
which  they  said  would  alter  the  very  foundations  of  the 
government  of  the  Union,  by  consolidating  into  one 
mass  the  sovereign  and  independent  States — thus  ele- 
vating the  creature  over  the  creator,  the  subordinate 
and  derivative  government  over  the  Sovereign  States 
which  had  created  it." 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  convention  Mr.  Hamilton  sub- 
mitted the  form  of  a  new  constitution,  which  embodied 
his  views  of  an  energetic  consolidated  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  Constitution,  proposed  by  Hamilton,  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  President  for  life,  or  during  good 
behavior — invested  the  Executive  of  the  Union  with 
tlie  powers  of  appointing  the  governors  of  the  States, 
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with  a  veto  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the  States,  to- 
gether with  many  other  similar  features,  which  naturally 
alarmed  the  majority  of  the  convention  and  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  declared  that  such  a  Constitution  would  violate 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Union  had 
been  formed.  Mr.  Hamilton's  draft  of  a  constitution 
was  therefore  very  summarily  dismissed  from  the  at- 
tention of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Kandolph's  previous  outline  of  a  constitution  was 
also  negatived  5  although  it  was  less  objectionable  to 
the  popular  party  than  the  one  offered  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
It  provided  for  a  limited  presidential  term,  but  what  was 
especially  distasteful  to  the  majority,  it  provided  for 
the  election  of  the  Senate — which  now  represents  the 
people  of  the  States  as  independent  political  bodies — 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Kandalph's  draft  of  a  constitution  therefore  met  with  lit- 
tle favor  by  the  advocates  of  State  Sovereignty. 

The  outline  of  a  Constitution  presented  by  the  popu- 
lar party,  simply  confined  the  General  Government  to 
*'the  right  of  regulating  commerce  between  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  States — gave  it  the  power  of 
executing  its  laws  directly  upon  the  people  of  the  States, 
without  the  intervention  of  their  respective  legislatures 
— also,  gave  it  the  power  of  legislating  upon  all  sub- 
jects which  involved  the  interest  of  more  than  one 
State,  to  which  the  legislature  of  a  single  State  was 
necessarily  inadequate,  and  for  the  want  of  which 
powers  the  government  of  the  Confederation  had  in  a 
great  measure  failed." 

You  now  see  how  the  two  parties  in  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  had  taken  their  ground,  preparatory  to 
the  debates  which  followed. 
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But,  besides  these,  there  was  a  third  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution, submitted  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  possessed  of  cer- 
tain features  of  both  the  other  parties,  but  in  which 
the  centralism  was  intended  to  be  held  in  safe  check  by 
the  localism  of  State  Sovereignty. 

From  the  fact  that  Mr.  Pinckney's  draft  became  the 
basis  of  the  present  Constitution,  you  will  plainly  dis- 
cover which  party  held  the  supremacy  during  all  the 
debates,  to  the  final  action  of  the  Convention  which 
established  the  Constitution  of  our  country, 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  talents  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nationalists,  or 
Consolidationists,  they  made  a  powerful  show  in  the 
Convention,  from  its  opening,  in  May,  until  the  25th  of 
June,  when  they  received  a  severe  and  unexpected  blow. 
They  had  kept  a  resolution  before  the  convention  that  a 
**  National  Government  ought  to  be  ^established." 

On  the  25th  of  June  it  was  moved  to  strike  out  the 
word  "  National,^'  and  insert  in  its  place  "  United 
States,*'  which  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Consolidationists  had  kept  the 
word  "  National  '*  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the 
Convention. 

But,  by  the  18th  of  August,  three  months  from  tha 
assembling  of  the  Convention,  we  find  that  this  word 
**  National  was  entirely  driven  from  the  floor  of  the 
Convention,  and  that  of  United  States  inserted  in  steads 

This  fact  plainly  enough  shows  you  the  mind  of  the 
Convention  that  was  forming  our  Constitution,  and 
proves  that  Consolidationism  was  already  defeated  at 
this  early  period. 

But  the  battle  was  not  yet  over. 

On  the  18th  of  August  just  named,  the  advocates  of 
Consolidation  and  the  friends  of  "  State  Individuality  " 
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had  a  severe  conflict,  which  resulted  in  the  discomfiture 
of  the  consolidationists. 

On  that  day  they  made  their  last  effort  at  Consolida- 
tion by  introducing  a  series  of  resolutions,  tending  to 
aggrandize  the  General  Government  at  the  expense  of 
the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the  States,  which  proposed 
to  invest  the  General  Government  with  the  following 
powers : 

"  To  grant  charters  of  incorporation  in  cases  where 
the  public  good  might  require  it,  and  the  authority  of  a 
State  would  be  incompetent." 

*'  To  establish  a  University." 

**  To  encourage  by  proper  premiums  and  provisions 
the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge  and  discoveries." 

"  To  establish  seminaries  for  the  promotion  of  litera- 
iire,  and  the  arts  and  sciences." 

**  To  grant  charters  of  incorporation." 

**  To  grant  patents  for  useful  inventions." 

"  To  secure  to  authors  exclusive  rights." 

**  To  establish  public  institutions,  rewards  and  im- 
inuniti(3S,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures." 

All  these  propositions  of  the  Consolidationists  were 
rejected  by  the  Convention,  except  one.  And,  with  that 
single  exception,  none  of  them  find  a-  place  in  our  Con- 
stitution. 

The  ground  on  which  these  propositions  were  rejected 
was,  that  no  powers  should  be  given  to  the  General 
Government  which  could  be  exercised  by  the  States  in 
their  separate  soveregnities. 

The  defeated  Consolida+* ' ^r!sts  never  again  rallied  in 
the  Convention  with  suffic  c  force  to  give  the  friends 
of  State  individuality  any  effective  opposition. 

The  Constitution  was  completed,  and  finally  became 
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the  supreme  law  of  the  Union  on  the  4th  March,  1789, 
three  years  aftor  the  first  meeting  of  the  Convention. 

We  have  seen  that  our  fathers  tenaciously  adhered 
to  their  origin  ally  cherished  principle  of  local  sove- 
reignty and  state  independence. 

It  must  be  clear  to  your  minds  that  they  never  meant 
to  impart  to  the  general  government  any  powers  incon- 
sistent with  this  principle,  which  they  had  watched  as 
the  apple  of  their  eye. 

And  the  text  of  the  constitution  to  which  they  gave 
their  assent  everywhere  inculcates  that  the  United 
States  government,  as  its  very  name  imports,  is  a 
government  of  State  legislatures,  instead  of  being  a 
government  of  the  people,  viewed  as  one  consolidated 
nation, 

1st.  The  President  is  not  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  United  Ststes  as  one  consolidated  people,  but  he  is 
chosen  by  electoi's,  who  represent  the  State  sove- 
reignties. 

You  will  realize  the  truth  of  this  assertion  when  I 
remind  you  that  a  man  may  be  legally  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when  an  immense  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  whole  people  are  against  him. 

President  Lincoln  was  constitutionally  elected  presi- 
dent, while  a  majority  of  almost  two-thirds  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  voted  against  him. 

Thus  the  very  office  of  the  President  represents,  not 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  a  consolidated  hody^ 
but  of  the  States  by  whose  electors  he  is  chosen. 

2d.  So,  the  Senate,  the  highest  legislative  branch  of 
the  general  government,  is  elected,  not  by  the  people,  as 
one  consolidated  nation,  bu'  ,the  legislatures  ..of  the 
States,  and  it,  too,  represents  State  sovereignties. 

Sd.  The  House  of  Eepresentatives,  the  lower  branch 
of  the  federal  legislature,  represents  the  State  sove- 
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reignties.  Article  1.  Section  IL  of  the  constitution 
reads  :  "  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com- 
posed of  niembcr>s  chosen  every  second  year  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislatures. 

You  x-)erceive  that  this  article  of  the  constitution  re- 
cognizes no  such  body  politic  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  consolidated  people.  The  House  of 
Eepresentatives  is  the  organ  of  the  State  governments^ 
and  represents  their  sovereignty.  The  election  of  these 
representatives  is  ordered  by  the  independent  action 
of  the  States.  There  is  neither  imiformity  in  the  time 
nor  in  the  qualifications  of  their  election.  In  some 
States  a  property  qualification  is  required— in  some, 
not.  One  State  requires  one  duration  of  residence 
within  the  State — another,  another  cluration.  The 
States  are  entirely  sovereign  in  this  election. 

And  to  show  you  how  entirely  independent  the  States 
are  in  this  particular,  I  will  mention  the  fact  that  the 
States  have  power  to  annihilate  the  general  govern- 
ment, by  refusing  to  send  members  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  or  by  refusing  to  choose  presidential 
electors,* 

*  If  a  certain  number  of  the  States  shonld  refuse  to  send  senators  to  tho 
General  Congress,  the  Q-eneral  Government  wonld  fall  by  the  lack  of  a  consti- 
tutional quorum,  and  there  is  no  way  of  compelling'  these  States  to  send  their 
senators.  And  should  the  Senate  proceed  without  a  quorum  it  would  violate  tho 
constitution,  and  all  its  acts  would  be  null  and  void.  It  would  not  be  a  Senate. 
and  its  doings  would  possess  no  legal  claim  to  the  obedience  of  the  people. 

And  so,  if  a  certain  number  of  States  should  refase  to  choose  Presidential 
Electors,  the  General  Government  would  fall  for  the  want  of  an  Executive 
head.  Terrible  as  such  a  state  of  things  would  be,  there  is  no  remedy  provided 
by  the  constitution. 

The  reason  is  this — our  Government  is  based  upon  the  voluntary  principle, 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  our  fathers  could  discover  no  wuy  of  pre. 
serving  that  principle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  adopting  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple of  coynpellinar  States  against  their  own  legislative  will. 

Oa  this  account  we  hear  many  say  that  our  fathers  formed  a  government 
whi<'.h  was  "  a  rope  of  sand."  By  no  means.  The  very  strength  of  a  llepublio 
is  in  the  faithful  adherence  of  all  parties  to  the  voluntary  principle.  Our  fatherg 
saw  that  no  other  pi'inciple  could  possibly  exist  with  a  republic  ,  for  the  Norman 
force  principle,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  pointed  out  in  the  Convention,  *'  would  bring 
the  nation  at  war  with  it«elf,  and  prove  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.'' 

TUli  Government  proved  itself  to  be  not  a  rope  of  sand ,  YrhilQ  all  the  parties  to 
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4th.  The  judicial  branch  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment also  represents  the  State  sovereignties. 

Article  3.  Section  1st  of  the  constitution  provides 
that  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  Cong-ress  nvdY,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish." 

Again,  it  is  said  in  article  II.,  section  2d,  the  Presi- 
dent ^'  shall  have  power,  by  the  advice  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties  " — "  shall  ap- 
point embassadors,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States." 

You  see,  therefore,  that  the  President  has  no  power 
even  to  appoint  the  necessary  officers  to  carry  on  the 
general  government,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
and  Congress  is  the  creature  of  the  State  governments, 
and  represents  their  sovereignty. 

5th.  Two-thirds  of  the  States  can  call  a  Convention — 
not  two  thirds  of  the  people. 

Three-fourths  of  the  States  can  alter  the  constitu- 
tion— not  three-fourths  of  the  people. 

To  proceed  further  with  this  detail  would  be  useless, 
so  far  as  our  present  argument  is  concerned. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  you  that  there  is  in 
reality  no  such  body  politic  known  to  the  constitution 
of  this  republic  as  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
viewed  as  one  consolidated  nation. 

Our  fathers  formed  a  govei^nment  of  States,  and  not 
of  one  consolidated  people. 

I  am  aware  that  the  introductory  clause  of  the  con- 
it  faithfully  adhered  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded. — And  any  govern 
jaent  will  prove  a  rope  ofsuud,  if  itiJ  constitutional  foundationsi  are  knocked 
away. 

As  long  as  the  General  Government  faithfully  works  wiUiin  its  prescribed 
constitutional  limits,  there  is  hope  that  wandering  States  may  bo  yet  brought 
back  to  own  their  allegiance ;  bat  the  Federal  Government,  once  cut  loose  from 
its  constitutional  moorings,  ceases  to  be  a  legal  power  at  all,  and  there  is  no 
longer  anything  left  for  wandeiing  States  to  return  to.  Despotism  would  be 
added  to  anarchy,  and  the  government  would  perish  between  th«  two. 
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stitution,  viz, :  "•  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,** 
has  been  quoted  as  proof  of  consolidation. 

And  Patrick  Henry,  in  the  convention  of  Virginia, 
brought  this  phraseology  against  the  indorsement  of 
the  constitution  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

lie  indignantly  demanded — ';  What  right  had  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  to  say,  'We,  the  people,* 
instead  of  '  We,  the  States  '?  States,  (he  continued,) 
are  tiie  characteristics  and  soul  of  a  confederacy^  If 
the  States  be  not  the  agent  of  the  compact,  it  must  be 
one  great,  consolidated,  national  government  of  the 
people  of  all  the  States." 

Mr.  Madison  replied — ''  Who  are  the  parties  to  the 
government  ?  The  people  ;  but  not  the  people  as  com- 
posing one  great  body;  but  the  people  as  composing 
thirteen  sovereignties,'' 

This  explanation  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  performed 
such  an  important  part  in  the  forming  of  the  constitu- 
tion, sets  the  matter  at  rest  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
authors  of  the  constitution.  It  is  also  abundantly  sus- 
tained by  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  phrase 
itself. 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  means 
simply  **  We,  the  people  of  the  States  united " — the 
qualifying  adjective  "  united  "  being  annexed  to  the 
word  States  agreeably  to  the  French  tongue,  in  which 
this  phrase  is  used  :  "  Les  Etas  Unis " — the  States 
United. 

The  phrase  should  have  been  "  We,  the  people  of 
America,''  if  it  meant  to  speak  of  the  people  as  one 
consolidated  nation. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  constitutional  convention, 
to  take  notice  of  some  of  the  momentous  questions 
which  were  debated  there,  and  which  will  further  dis- 
close to  us  that  our  fathers  had  neither  changed  their 
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principles,  nor   lost  their  ^  determination  to   preserve 
them. 

Great  and  good  men  differed  as  to  some  of  the  de 
tails  of  government,  but  all  aimed  at  the  same  grand 
and  patriotic  end. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Hamilton  entertained  some  opinions 
which  were  most  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the 
people,  and  were  promptly  negatived  by  the  Conven- 
tion, but  no  one  doubted  his  patriotism,  or  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Edmund  Randolph,  member 
of  the  Convention,  from  Virginia. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1787,  soon  after  the  assembling 
of  the  Convention,  Mr.  Eandolph  presented  a  series  of 
resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention,  as 
a  basis  of  a  constitution. 

The  sixth  resolution  of  this  draft  of  a  constitution 
contained  a  clause,  authorizing  the  use  of  the  force  of 
the  Union  to  compel  a  delinquent  State  to  fulfill  its  duty, 
in  the  following  words  : 

*'  To  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any 
member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfil  its  duty  under  the 
articles  thereof." 

This  clause,  when  called  up  for  consideration,  was, 
after  some  decided  remarks  in  opposition  to  it  from 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Madison,  repudiated, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Madison  was  postponed  nem.  con. 

It  is  well  known,  that  after  the  constitution  was  com- 
pleted, Mr.  Randolph  withheld  his  signature  from  it, 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  convention  of  Virginia,  dated 
Oct.  10th,  1787,  giving  his  reasons  for  not  affixing  his 
name  to  the  document,  he  offers  some  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  coercing  a  State  by  arms,  which  ought  to  be 
quoted  in  this  place.     He  said  : 

"  But  although  coercion  is  an  indispensable  ingre- 
dient it  ought  not  to  be  directed  against  a  State  as  a 
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State  ;  it  being  impossible  to  attempt  it,  except  bj 
blockading  the  trade  of  the  delinquent,  or  carrjdng  war 
into  its  bowels.  But  how  shall  we  speak  of  the  intru- 
sion of  troops  ?  Shall  we  arm  citizens  against  citizens, 
and  habituate  them  to  shed  kindred  blood  ?  Shall  we 
risk  the  infliction  of  wounds,  which  will  generate  a  ran- 
cour never  to  bo  subdued  ?  Would  there  be  no  room 
to  fear  that  an  army,  accustomed  to  fight  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  authority,  would  salute  an  emperor  of  their 
own  ?  Let  us  not  bring  these  things  into  jeopardy. 
Let  us  rather  substitute  the  same  powers  by  which 
individuals  are  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  govern- 
ment ol^their  own  States." 

The  date  of  this  letter  to  the  Convention  of  Virginia 
was  four  months  later  than  the  date  of  the  resolution 
which  Mr.  Eandolph  offered  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention touching  the  subject  of  coercing  a  State,  a  fact 
which  makes  it  probable  that  in  that  resolution  he  in- 
tended the  coercion  of  law  rather  than  of  arms, 

Randolph's  objection  to  the  constitution  Was,  that  it 
was  still  liable  to  the  chief  faults  of  the  old  articles  of 
confederation,  Avhich  did  not  give  the  general  govern- 
ment power  enough  to  make  it  equal  to  all  emergencies. 
Speaking  of  the  constitution,  he  said  : 

''  After  a  war  shall  be  inevitable,  the  requisitions  of 
Congress  for  quotas  of  men  or  money  will  again  prove 
unproductive  and  fallacious.  No  government  can  be 
stable  which  hangs  on  human  inclination  alone,  un- 
biased by  the  fear  of  coercion." 

Although  Mr.  Randolph's  objections  to  the  constitu- 
tion did  not  weigh  with  the  mind  of  the  constitutional 
convention  nor  with  that  of  his  own  State  of  Virginia, 
yet  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  part  of  his  pre- 
dictions fulfilled  during  the  war  of  1812,  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  Massachusetts  for  its  quota  of  men  and 
money,  and  it  refused  to  give  either. 

The  President  admitted  that  the  constitution  gave 
him  no  power  to  force  Massachusetts  to  comply,  and 
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the  State  stoutly  refused  to  send  a  mau  or  a  dollar  out  of 
its  own  limits  for  the  cause  and  defense  of  the  general 
government. 

But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Randolph  further  in  relation  to 
his  objection  to  the  constitution.     He  says  : 

*'  It  would  afford  some  consolation,  if,  when  rebellion 
shall  threaten  any  State,  an  ultimate  asylum  could  be 
found  under  the  wing-  of  Congress.  Bat  it  is  at  least 
equivocal  whether  they  can  intrude  forces  into  a  State 
rent  asunder  by  civil  discord,  even  with  the  purest 
solicitude  for  our  federal  welfare,  and  on  the  most 
urgent  intreaties  of  the  State  itself." 

I  give  you  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  how  those 
great  men,  who  helped  to  make  the  constitution,  un- 
derstood it  themselves. 

All  the  members  of  the  Convention  were  as  well 
aware  as  Mr.  Randolph  that  the  constitution  they  had 
framed  was  open  to  these  objections. 

But  they  could  discover  no  way  to  avoid  them,  with- 
out destrojdng  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the 
Union  had  been  formed  ;  and  the  Convention  was  sure 
that,  if  they  attempted  such  a  thing,  the  people  of  the 
States  would  never  accept  the  constitution,  and  then 
the  confederacy  would  wholly  fall  and  the  Union  come 
to  an  end,  just  as  the  first  New  England  confederacy 
had. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  Mr.  Pinckney  moved  "  that  the 
national  legislature  shall  have  power  to  negative  all 
laws  passed  by  the  State  legislatures  which  they  may 
judge  improper.'* 

This  motion  was  instantly  voted  down,  by  seven 
States  voting  against  it,  and  only  three  for  it. 

In  fact,  every  proposition  which  came  before  the 
Convention,  which  had  a  leaning  towards  Mr.  Hamilton's 
ideas  of  a  national  government  that  essentially  impaired 
the  individuality  of  the  States,  shared  a  similar  fate. 
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Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey,  said  . 

''  Let  us  consider  with  what  powers  we  are  sent 
here.  The  basis  of  our  present  authority  is  founded  on 
a  revision  of  the  articles  of  the  present  confederation, 
and  to  alter  or  amend  them  in  parts  where  they  may 
appear  defectiye.  Can  we  on  this  ground  form  a  na- 
tional government  ?  I  fancy  not.  Our  commissions 
give  no  complexion  to  the  business  ;  and  w^e  cannot 
suppose  that  when  we  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  duty 
the  people  will  approve  our  proceedings.  We  are  met 
here  as  the  deputies  of  thirteen  independent  sovereign 
States,  for  federal  purposes.  Can  w^e  consolidate  their 
sovereignty,  and  form  one  nation,  and  annihilate  the 
sovereignties  of  our  States,  who  have  sent  us  here  for 
other  purposes  ?  But  it  is  said  this  national  govern- 
ment is  to  act  on  individuals,  and  not  on  States;  and 
cannot  a  federal  government  be  so  framed  as  to  ope- 
rate in  the  same  way  ?  It  surely  may.  I,  therefore, 
declare  that  I  never  will  consent  to  such  a  system. 
Myself  or  my  State  will  never  submit  to  tyranny  or 
despotism." 

Luther  Martin  asked  : 

*'  What  is  the  government  now  forming — over  States 
or  over  persons  ?  As  to  the  latter,  their  rights  cannot 
be  the  object  of  a  general  government.  These  are 
already  secured  by  their  guardians,  the  State  govern- 
mentfe.  The  general  government  is  therefore  intended 
only  to  protect  and  guard  the  rights  of  the  States,  as 
States.  The  basis  of  all  ancient  and  modern  confeder- 
acies is  the  freedom  and  the  independency^  of  the  States 
composing  it." 

Even  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  a  strong  national  government, 
said  :  "  No  liberty  can  be  obtained  without  the  State 
governments.  On  this  question  depends  the  essential 
rights  of  the  general  government  and  of  the  people." 

Judge  Ellsworth  said  : 

"  I  may  be  asked  by  my  honorable  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr.  King,)  whether,  by  entering  into  a 
national  government,  I  will  not  equally  participate  in 
national   security  ?     I   confess  I  should  ;   but  I  want 
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domestic  happiness,  as  well  as  general  security.  A 
general  government  will  never  grant  me  this,  as  it 
cannot  know  mj  wants  or  relieve  my  distress.  My 
State  is  only  as  one  out  of  thirteen.  Can  they,  the 
general  government,  gratify  my  wishes  ?  My  happi- 
ness depends  as  much  on  my  State  government,  as  a 
newborn  infant  depends  upon  its  mother  for  nourish- 
ment." 

In  the  debate  in  the  Connecticut  convention  on  the 
use  of  force  against  a  rebelling  State,  Judge  Ellsworth 
said : 

"  We  see  how  necessary  for  a  Union  is  a  coercive 
principle^  No  man  pretends  the  contrary  ;  we  all  see 
and  feel  this  necessit}^  The  only  question  is,  shall  it 
be  a  coercion  of  law  or  a  coercion  of  arms  ?  There  is 
no  other  possible  alternative.  Where  will  those  who 
oppose  a  coercion  of  law  come  out  ?  Where  will  they 
end  ?  A  necessary  consequence  of  their  principles  is  a 
war  of  the  States,  one  against  the  other.  I  am  for  a 
coercion  by  laW' — that  coercion  which  acts  only  upon 
delinquent  individuals.  This  Constitution  does  not  at- 
tempt to  coerce  sovereign  bodies, — States  in  their  poli- 
tical capacities ;  no  coercion  is  applicable  to  such 
bodies,  but  that  of  an  armed  force;  if  we  should  at- 
tempt to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  sending  an 
an  armed  force  against  a  delinquent  State,  it  would  in- 
volve the  good  and  the  bad,  the  innocent  and  guilty,  in 
the  same  calamity." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  whole  session 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  proposition  to  use 
force  against  delinquent  States  was  never  broached 
but  twice— once  by  Mr.  Kandolph,  and  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Patterson,  in  his  draft  of  a  Constitution,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :-— ''  And  if  any  State,  or  body  of  men  in 
any  State,  shall  oppose  or  prevent  the  carrying  into  exe- 
cution such  acts,  the  federal  executive  shall  be  author- 
ized to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  confederated  States, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enforce  and 
compel  an  obedience  to  such  acts." 
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The  committe  to  whom  this  matter  was  referred,  re- 
jected the  proposition,  and  it  was  never  brought  before 
the  Convention  again. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Madison  said  : 

*•  The  more  he  reflected  on  the  use  of  force,  the  more 
lie  doubted  the  practicability,  justice,  and  the  efficacy  of 
it,  Avhen  applied  to  people  collectively  and  not  individ- 
ually. A  Union  of  States  containing  such  an  ingre- 
dient, seemed  to  provide  for  its  own  destruction.  The 
use  of  force  against  a  State  wo  aid  look  more  like  a 
declaration  of  war  than  an  inflictron  of  punishment, 
and  would  probably  be  considered  by  the  partj^  attacked, 
as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts  by  which  it 
might  be  bound.  He  hoped  that  such  a  system  might 
be  framed  as  might  render  this  resource  unnecessary, 
and  moved  that  the  clause  be  postponed.  This  motion 
was  agreed  to  nem  con. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  idea  of  force  against  a  State,  as  a 
State,  was  similar : 

"  But  how  can  this  force  be  exerted  on  the  States 
collectively  ?  It  is  impossible.  It  amounts  to  a  war 
between  the  parties.  Foreign  powers  also  will  not 
be  idle  spectators.  They  will  interpose,  the  confusion  will 
increase,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  will  ensue." 

Afterwards,  when  explaining  this  subject  to  the  New- 
York  Convention,  Mr.  Hamilton  said  : 

"  The  States  can  never  lose  tlieir  powers  till  the  whole  people  of 
America  are  robbed  of  their  liberties.  These  must  go  together  ", 
they  must  support  each  other,  or  meet  a  common  fate." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Smith's  objection  that  the  States 
might  not  be  safe  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  Mr.  Hamilton  said  : 

'*  We  cannot  confide  in  a  National  Government,  though  we  have 
«in  eifactual  constitutional  check  against  every  encroachment.  This 
is  the  amount  of  their  argument,  and  it  is  false  and  fallacious  be- 
yond conception.  I  imagine  I  have  stated  abundant  reasons  to 
prove  the  entire  safety  of  the  State  Government. 

I  wish  the  committee  to  remember  that  the  Constitution  under 
examination  is  framed  upon  truly  republican  principles ;  and  that, 
as  it  i.s  expressly  designed  to  provide  for  the  common  protection 
and  the  ganeral  -welfare  of  the  United  States,  it  must  be  utterly- 
repugnant  to  this  Constitution  to  subvert  the  Stato  Governments, 
or  oppress  tho  jieople." 
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Mr.  Uamilton  added,  at  another  time  : 

*'  To  coerce  the  States  is  one  of  the  maddest  projects 
that  was  ever  devised.  A  failure  of  compliance  will 
never  be  confined  to  a  single  State.  This  being  the 
case,  can  we  suppose  it  Vvdse  to  hazard  a  civil  war  ? 
It  would  be  a  nation  at  war  with  itself.  Can  any 
reasonable  man  be  well  disposed  towards  a  governmen.t 
which  makes  war  and  carnage  the  only  means  of  sup- 
porting itself  ? — a  government  that  can  exist  only  by 
the  sword  ?  Every  such  war  must  involve  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty.  This  single  consideration  should 
be  sufficient  to  dispose  every  peaceable  citizen  against 
such  a  government." 

And  it  is  a  fact  worth  reminding  you  of,  that  in  1832, 
at  a  convention  of  the  "  National  Republican  party," 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  while  discussing  the  pro- 
position of  putting  down  South  Carolina  by  force, 
Daniel  Webster  said  : 

"  Sir,  for  one  I  protest  in  advance  against  such 
remedies  as  I  have  heard  hinted.  The  administration 
itself  keeps  a  profound  silence,  but  its  friends  have 
spoken  for  it.  We  are  told,  sir,  that  the  President  will 
immediately  employ  the  military  force,  and  at  once 
blockade  Charleston  !  A,  military  remedy — a  remedy 
by  direct  miUtary  operation,  ha3  thus  been  suggested, 
and  nothing  else  has  been  suggested,  as  the  intended 
means  of  preserving-  the  Union.  Sir,  there  is  no  little 
reason  to  think  that  this  suggestion  is  true.  We  can- 
not be  altogether  unmindful  of  the  past,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  be  altogether  imapprehensive  for  the  future. 
For  one,  1  raise  my  voice  beforehand  against  the  un- 
authorized employment  of  military  power — against 
superseding  the  authority  cf  the  laws  by  an  armed 
force,  under  jDretence  of  putting  down  nullification. 
The  President  has  no  authority  to  blockade  Charleston. 
The  President  has  no  authority  to  employ  military 
force,  till  he  shall  be  duly  required  so  to  do  by  law,  and 
by  the  civil  authorities.  His  duty  is  to  cause  the  laws 
to  be  executed.  His  duty  is  to  support  the  civil  au- 
thority. His  duty  is,  if  the  laws  be  resisted,  to  employ 
the   military   force   of  the  country,   if  necessary,  for 
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their  support  and  execution;  but  to  do  this  only  in 
compliance  with  law,  and  with  decisions  of  the  tribu- 
nals. With  a  constitutional  and  efficient  head  of  the 
government,  with  an  administration  really  and  truly 
in  favor  of  the  constitution,  the  country  can  grapple 
with  nullification.  By  the  force  of  reason  ;  by  the 
progress  of  enlightened  opinion  ;  by  the  natural,  gen- 
uine patriotism  of  the  countr}-,  and  by  the  steady  and 
well-sustained  operations  of  law,  the  progress  of 
disorganization  may  be  successfully  checked,  and  the 
Union  maintained." 

Mr.  Madison  had  urged  similar  views  in  the  Con- 
vention : 

*'  Any  government  for  the  United  States,  formed  on  the 
supposed  practicability  of  using  force  against  even  the 
unconstitutional  proceedings  of  the  States,  would  prove 
visionary  and  fallacious.'* 

And  so  had  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  following  forcible 
inquiry  : 

"  What,  would  you  use  military  force  to  compel  the 
observance  of  a  social  compact  ?  It  is  destructive  to 
the  rights  of  the  people.  Do'  you  expect  the  militia 
will  do  it,  or  do  you  mean  a  standing  army  ?" 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  because  it  proves,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  cavil,  that  it  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  this  convention  to  establish  a  general  govern- 
ment which  should  have  legal  power  to  break  down 
the  individuality  and  sovereignty  of  the  States.  The 
proposition  to  use  military  force  against  a  State  was 
only  twice  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  whole 
session  of  the  convention,  and  then  simply  in  the  form 
of  resolutions,  which  were  not  seconded,  but  which 
were  speedily  negatived.  Not  a  single  speech  was 
made  in  favor  of  such  a  proposition,  but  many  were 
made  against  it. 

In  the  Convention,  when  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  moved  to  add  to  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress this  passage  :  '^  To  negative  all  laws  pitss'dd  by 
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the  several  States  interfering,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
legislature,  with  the  general  interests  and  harmony  of 
the  Union."  Mr.  Kutledge,  from  the  same  State,  said  : 
"  If  nothing  else,  this  alone  would  damn,  and  ought  to 
damn  the  constitution.  Will  any  State  ever  agree  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  this  manner  ?"  The  motion 
was  withdrawn. 

The  extracts  which  I  have  given  from  the  constitu- 
tional  debates  show  that  the  authors  of  the  constitution 
regarded  the  proposition  to  form  a  consolidated  na- 
tional government,  in  which  the  States  would  lose  their 
local  sovereignty,  not  only  as  an  impracticable,  but  'as 
an  impossible  thing. 

Such  a  proposition,  sent  out  by  them  to  the  people, 
would  have  led  not  only  to  the  speedy  dissolving  of  the 
convention,  but  to  the  disrupture  of  the  Union. 

So  jealous  were  the  States  of  the  new  constitution, 
lest  it  might  somehow  be  construed  to  establish  a  con- 
solidated national  government,  instead  of  one  of  con- 
federated States,  that  every  part  of  it  had  to  undergo 
the  most  thorough  scrutiny  on  this  point  in  the  con- 
ventions of  all  the  States,  before  they  would  consent  to 
p-ccept  it. 

Indeed,  the  whole  point  at  issue  is  embraced  in  this 
question  :  "  Does  the  constitution  reduce  the  people  of 
the  States  into  one  mass,  under  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, as  in  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world  ?  or.  Does 
it  constitute  a  confederacy  of  States  ?" 

Besides  the  mass  of  evidence  I  have  already  pre- 
sented to  you  on  this  subject,  we  have  the  direct  testi- 
mony cf  the  men  who  formed  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Madison  said  : 

"The  constitution  will  not  be  a  national,  but  a  federal 
act.  That  it  will  be  a  federal,  and  not  a  national  act, 
as  these  terms  are  understood  by  the  objectors,  the  act 
of  the  people,  as  forming  so  many  independent  States, 
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not  as  forming  one  aggregate  nation,  is  obvious  from 
this  single  consideration,  that  it  is  the  result  neither  of 
the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union, 
nor  that  of  a  majority  of  the  States.  It  must  result 
from  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  several  States  that 
are  parties  to  it.  Were  the  people  regarded  in  the 
trausaction  as  forming  one  nation,  the  vvill  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  would 
bind  the  minority.  Each  State,  in  ratifying  the  consti- 
tution, is  considered  as  a  sovereign  body,  independent 
of  all  others,  and  only  to  be  bound  by  its  own  volun- 
tary act." 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  : 

"  The  rule  that  all  authorities  of  which  the  States  are 
explicitly  divested  in  favor  of  the  Union,  remain  with 
them  in  full  vigor,  is  not  only  a  theoretical  consequence 
of  that  division,  but  is  clearly  admitted  by  the  Avhole 
tenor  of  the  instrument,  which  contains  the  articles  of 
the  constitution.  It  may  safely  be  received  as  an 
axiom  in  cur  political  system,  ihat  the  State  govern- 
ments will,  in  all  possible  contingencies,  afford  com- 
plete security  against  invasions  of  the  public  liberty 
by  national  authority.  In  a  confederacy,  the  people, 
without  exaggeration,  may  be  said  to  be  entirely 
masters  of  their  own  fate." 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  this  language — 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  it — and  there  can 
be  no  higher  authority  than  the  testimony  of  those  great 
men  who  helped  make  the  constitution. 

They  supposed  that  they  were  not  constructing  a 
consolidated  central  government  of  all  the  people,  but 
were  perfecting  a  compact  between  sovereign  States. 

Compact,  and  not  consolidated,  Vv^as  the  word  they 
used. 

Hear  Mr.  Madison  : 

^^  A  compact  between  independent  sovereigns,  found- 
ed on  acts  of  legislative  authority,  can  pretend  to  no 
higher  validity  than  a  league  or  treaty  between  the 
parties.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  on  the  subject  of 
treaties,  that  all  the  articles  are  mutually  conditioiis  of^ 
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each  other  ;  that  a  breach  of  any  one  article  is  a  breach 
of  the  whole  treaty  ;  and  that  a  breach  committed  by 
either  of  the  parties  absolves  the  others,  and  authorizes 
them,  if  they  please,  to  pronounce  the  compact  violated 
and  void."  .  ,  .  Where  resort  can  be  had  to  no  tribunal 
superior  to  the  authority  of  the  parties,  the  parties 
themselves  must  be  the  judges,  in  the  last  resort, 
Vv'hether  the  barg-ain  made  has  been  pursued  or  violated. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by 
the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  by  each  in  its  sove- 
reign capacity.  It  adds  to  its  stability  and  dignity,  as 
well  as  to  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  that  it  rests 
on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foundation.  The  States, 
then,  being  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact, 
and  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity 
that  there  can  bo  no  tribunal  above  their  authority  to 
decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the  compact  made 
by  them  be  violated,  and  consequently  that,  as  the 
parties  to  it,  they  must  themselves  decide,  in  the  last 
resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  suliicient  magni* 
tude  to  require  their  interposition." 

On  this  subject  of  compact^  Daniel  Webster  said,  at 
a  later  da}^  : 

"If  the  constitation  be  not  observed  in  all  its  parts, 
the  whole  of  it  ceases  to  be  binding.  ....  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  say,  and  I  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern 
States  refuse  willfully  and  deliberately  to  carry  into 
effect  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  respects  the 
restoration  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  Congress  provide  no 
remedy,  the  South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to  observe 
the  compact.  A  bargain  cannot  be  broken  on  one  side^ 
and  still  be  binding  on  the  other  side/* 

It  is  a  historical  I'act  that  not  a  single  State  adopted 
the  constitution,  until  a  thorough  discussion  of  every 
part  of  it  satisfied  them  that  tlie  constitution  left  the 
States  in  full  possession  of  their  ancient  state  sove- 
reignty. 

In  the  Massachusetts  convention,  which  v/^as  called 
for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  or  rejecting  the  constitu« 
tion,  we  fnid  the  following  preamble  and  resolution* 
passed  on  the  6th  February,  1788  : 
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"  And  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that 
certain  amendments  and  alterations  in  the  said  consti- 
tution would  remove  the  fears,  and  quiet  the  apprehen- 
sions of  many  of  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  more  effectually  guard  against  an  undue  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  government,  the  convention  do 
therefore  recommend,  that  the  following  resolutions  and 
provisions  be  introduced  into  the  said  constitution  : — 
1st.  That  it  be  explicitly  declared  that  all  powers  not 
expressly  delegated  by  the  aforesaid  constitution,  are 
reserved  to  the  several  States,  to  be  by  them  exercised." 

This  convention  suggested  eight  other  amendments 
or  additions  to  the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of 
*'  removing  the  fears  of  the  good  people,  and  guarding 
against  the  undue  administration  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment." 

In  all  the  States,  similar  debates  took  place.  In  the 
convention  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  combated  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  with  great  power  for  twenty 
consecutive  days. 

His  sole  objection  was,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  was  endangered  by  the  constitution. 

Henry  was  answered  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  Lee, 
and  Innis,  that  such  fears  were  entirely  groundless — 
that,  by  the  constitution,  the  State  had  not  surrendered 
or  given  up  any  power  whatever — it  had  only  delegated 
powers,  which  it  would  have  a  right  to  resume,  when- 
ever the  federal  government  became  destructive  of  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  established, 

'*  States,**  said  Jefferson,  "  can  wholly  withdraw 
their  delegated  powers." 

But  to  quiet  the  alarm  of  men  like  Patrick  Henry, 
he  caused  the  following  amendment  to  be  made  to  the 
constitution  :  *'  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 
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This  amendment  was  formally  adopted,  and  is  a  part 
of  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States. 

Washington  admitted  the  ability  of  the  States  to  re- 
sume their  deleg-ated  powers,  and,  while  he  was  afraid 
that  his  own  State  of  Virginia  might  resolve  to  do  such 
a  thing,  he  cautioned  them  in  this  language  :  "  In 
resuming  your  sovereign  rights,  you  will  expose  your- 
self to  the  danger  of  one  portion  of  you  being  oppressed 
by  the  other." 

In  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who  were 
alarmed  for  State  sovereignty,  Jefi^erson  said  : 

"  Our  government  is  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  To  the  compact  each  State  acceded  as  a 
State,  and  is  an  integral  party  ;  the  government  cre- 
ated by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or 
final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
itself,  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and 
not  the  constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers  ;  but 
that,  as  in  all  cases  of  compact  among  powers  having 
no  common  judge,  each  State  has  an  equal  right  to 
judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress." 

I  have  now  given,  at  some  length,  the  language  of 
the  immortal  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  great  and  patriotic  men  wdio  framed 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States — the  men,  in  a 
word,  who,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, founded  this  government. 

You  certainly  cannot  be  in  doubt  as  to  tne  nature  of 
the  government  they  intended  to  form,  and  supposed 
they  had  formed,  when  tlieir  work  was  done. 

That  Saxon  love  of  local  independence  which  our 
fathers  brought  to  these  shores,  is  still  the  key  which 
unlocks  the  blessed  cabinet  of  liberty  they  bequeathed 

to  us. 

Tliis  Saxon  principle  of  local  sovereignty  is  alone 
compatible  with  the  perfect  liberty  of  man.     This  alone 
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allows  all  that  variety  in  political  iiistitutioiis  which 
harmonizes  with  the  social  and  moral  variety  that  ob- 
tain among  men. 

But  the  Norman  principle  of  a  consolidated  central- 
ized government  aim.s  to  destroy  all  this  natural  variety, 
and  to  crush  the  characteristic  passions  and  aspirings 
of  the  race  into  a  subjected,  consolidated  mass  of  men. 

Such  a  government  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in  iius- 
tria,  where  the  only  sign  of  life  is  the  feeble,  muscular 
heaving  beneath  the  mighty  weight  of  centralized  power. 

The  poles  are  not  further  apart  than  is  this  kind  of 
government  from  the  one  established  by  our  fathers. 

In  our  government,  all  the  natural  variety  common 
to  different  communities  of  men  is  left  to  the  protection 
of  harmonizing  local  institutions. 

The  man  of  South  Carolina  has  notliing  to  do  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  man  of  Massachusetts — 
and  the  man  of  Massachusetts  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  man  of  South  Carolina, 

The  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Their  duty  is  simpl}^  to 
faithfully  obey  the  laws  of  the  Union,  contribute  their 
respective  shares  to  the  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  respect  each  other's  constitutional  rights,  and 
mind  their  own  business. 

Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  have  no  more  right  to  meddle 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Massachussetts,  than  they 
have  to  meddle  with  the  internal  aiiairs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  or  the  empire  of  China.  Each  State  is 
master — sole  master — of  its  internal  affairs. 

This  form  of  government,  we  say,  is  not  only  alone 
compatible  with  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  man,  but  it 
is  favorable  to  the  highest  civilization,  inasmuch  as  it 
harmonizes  with  the  natural  varietv  of  the  race. 
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One  of  the  most  eminent  modern  philosophers,  Nie- 
buhr,  adopted  as  a  leading  principle  in  his  science  this 
truth,  that — "  As  in  organic  beings,  the  most  perfect 
life  is  that  which  animates  the  g'reatcst  variety  of  num- 
bers, so  among  States,  that  is  the  most  perfect  in  which 
a  number  of  institutions,  originally  distinct,  being  or- 
ganized each  after  its  kind  into  centers  of  national  life, 

form  a  complete  whole." 

This  is  a  perfect  description  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Each  State  is  an  organized  center 
of  political  life — of  sovereignty — and  the  circle  of  these 
centers  forms  the  Union. 

Such  is  the  Union,  as  organized  by  our  fathers.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  form  of  government  ever  adopted,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  favorable  to  perfect  libert}^  and  to 
the  development  of   all  the  resources  of  human  nature. 

There  is  no  such  inspirer  of  human  enterprise  as  those 
institutions  of  Saxon  freedom  which  leaves  limited  cir- 
cles of  men  masters  of  their  local  affairs. 

HoAV  the  nation  prospered  while  all  the  States,  biding 
by  the  original  compact,  and  faithfully  adhering  to  the 
Constitution,  never  presumed  to  molest  the  local  in- 
stitutions of  each  other  ! 

Under  the  rule  of  non-interference  with  the  invalua- 
ble right  of  local  self-government,  how  the  Republic 
*'  expanded  from  its  primitive  circumscription,  until  its 
boundary  lines,  wdiich  at  first  reached  not  far  beyond 
the  sound  of  the  Atlantic,  became  enlarged  beyond  the 
mountains — then  beyond  the  Mississippi — until,  having- 
crcssed  the  second  great  range  of  mountains,  it  heard 
the  sound  of  the  earth's  other  great  ocean  !" 

I  know  of  no  grander  right  in  history  than  this  sim- 
ple Saxon  characteristic  jorinciple  of  sel ['-government, 
obscurely  shadowed  forth  in  the  ancient  fatherland  of 
the  Saxon — carried  thence  into  England — then  brouglit 
to  these  virgin  shores,  and   made   the   animating  prin- 
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ciple  of  a  new  Kepublic — ever  extending  the  doctrines 
of  local  freedom  over  the  limitless  domain  of  the  New 
World ! 

Who  can  trace  this  sublime  principle  from  its  feeble 
start  among  the  ancient  forests  of  Saxony,  through  its 
bloody  conflicts  v/ith  Norman  centralism  over  twelve 
hundred  years  of  British  history,  until  it  planted  the 
seeds  of  a  mighty  new  empire  on  this  continent,  with- 
out devoutly  feeling  that  the  hand  of  Deity  shaped  its 
destiny  and  preserved  its  life  in  every  bloody  trial 
through  wliieli  it  had  to  pass  ? 

May  we  not  trust  that  the  protecting  career  of  Divine 
Providence  will  not  now  be  wholly  .  withdrawn  from ' 
this  grand  principle  of  liberty,  and  leave  it  to  perish 
in  this  land  of  our  fathers  ? 

Oh,  let  us  not  forget  how  God  prospered  this  nation 
while  it  remained  just  as  our  forefathers  made  it,  and 
each  State  attended  to  its  own  affairs,  and  let  the  af- 
fairs of  every  other  State  alone  ! 

Shall  1  tell  you  how  we  becam.e  rich — how  we  grew 
great  and  powerful,  and  became  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  world  ? 

By  minding  our  own  business  ! 

Oh,  what  a  sublime  science  that  is,  of  minding  our 
own  business  ! 

How  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  States, 
as  well  as  of  private  virtue  and  social  happiness  ! 

Upon  the  good  temper,  mutual  forbearance  and  just- 
ice of  all  the  States  depends,  not  the  prosperity,  but 
the  very  existence  of  the  Union. 

It  was  established,  in  the  first  place,  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  benefits. 

It  was  a  voluntary  bond  of  political  Union  between 
independent  States,  whose  lot  had  been  cast  on  a  con- 
tinent which  seemed  fitted  by  Providence  to  be  the  abode 
of  one  nation. 
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The  Continent  itself  is  inseparably  bound  together  by 
vast  rirers  and  mighty  mountain  ranges  running'  North 
and  South,  as  if  typical  of  the  indissoluble  tie,  which  God 
intended  should  unite  the  people  of  this  land  for  ever. 

Kivers  flowing  North  and  South,  connecting  tlie 
climate  and  soil  of  dilferent  latitudes,  have  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  social,  financial,  and  political 
relations  of  States. 

Thus  the  immutable  teachings  of  Nature- — the  voices 
of  rivers  and  mountains,  of  climate  and  soil— all  pro- 
claim that  the  territories  occupied  by  the  United  States 
were  fitted  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  itself  to  be  the  abode 
of  a  united  people. 

To  dissolve  this  Union:  is  to  disobey  the  voice  of  God, 
and  to  commit  all  our  happiness— all  our  social  and 
financial  well-being— to  a  shoreless  ocean  of  shipwrecks 
and  storms. 

Instead  of  there  being  any  conflict  between  the  labor 
institutions  of  the  North  and  South,  there  is  precisely 
the  same  harmony  between  them  that  there  is  between 
tropical  and  inter-tropical  productions  as  articles  of 
commerce  and  trade. 

This  nation  has  grown  rich  and  prosperous  with  a 
rapidity,  and  to  a  degree,  that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  man. 

And  it  is  the  perfect  harmony  and  commercial  bab 
ance  existing  between  the  productions  and  the  labor 
institutions  of  the  North  and  the  South  which  has  led 
to  all  this  greatness. 

While  the  hot  climate  and  rich  soil  of  the  South  have 
produced  more  than  three-quarters  of  all  the  export 
Vv'ealth  of  iho  United  States,  tho  more  invigorating 
climate  of  tho  Xorth  lias  dovoh-ped  an  enterprising  peo- 
ple, vdiich  have  used  all  our  moimtain  streams  to  drive 
tho  machinery  \yhj*ch  emphoys  more  than  seven-tenths 
of  the  mechanic  skill  and  industry  of  the  country. 
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The  U.  S.  Treasury  Tables  of  1850  shows  that  we  sold 
the  South  that  year  of  our  own  manufactured  goods 
and  wares  $240,000,000. 

We  sold  them  imported  goods,  which  we 
paid  for  by  Southern  exports,  .  $106,000,000 

Interest  and  brokerage  we  made  out  of 
them  the  same  year  .         .         .  63,200,000 

Money  spent  in  the  North  by  Southern 
travelers        .         .         .         .         .         .  53,750,394. 

Making  our  total  business  with  the  South 
for  that  year         .         .         .         ,         .  462,560,394 

The  same  D".  S.  Treasury  Tables  show  that  the  tonage 
of  the  North  was  1,831,886  tons,  while  that  of  the  South 
was  only  391,518  tons. 

And  to  employ  this  shipping  the  North  only  furnished 
$3,500,000  worth  of  freight,  while  the  South  furnished 
$24,500,000  vvorth. 

Thus  while  the  South  furnishes  six-sevenths  of  all 
the  freight  of  the  United  States,  she  owns  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  tonnage — showing  you  how  the  peculiar 
productions  of  the  South  give  almost  all  the  employ- 
ment to  our  ships,  and  pour  a  perpetual  tide  of  wealth 
into  our  coffers. 

So  you  see  the  perfect  harmony  which  exists  between 
the  natural  productions  and  the  industrial  operations  of 
the  North  and  the  South— that  the  material  advantages 
of  the  Union  are  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  all 
classes. 

Politically,  the  Union  rests  upon  a  thousand  sacred 
memories  linked  with  the  glory  and  patriotism  of  our 
fathers — and  with  the  providential  protection  of  the 
sacred  right  of  self-government,  through  ages  of  life- 
and-death-conflict  with  the  centralizing  power  of  Nor- 
man despotism. 

Materially,  it  rests  upon  a  law  of  imnmtable  neces- 
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Bitv,  eternally  indicated  in  the  reciprocal  benefits  and 
commercial  balances  which  Nature  establishes  between 
the  productions  of  Northern  and  Southern  climates. 

But  these  commercial  benefits,  great  as  they  are,  are  al- 
together secondary  to  the  grand  patriotic  motive  of  pre- 
serving the  sacred  principle  of  self-government-— of 
local  Saxon  independence — which  our  fathers  supposed 
they  had  secured  to  all  the  descending  generations  of 
their  offspring. 

Shall  this  principle  perish  with  us  ? 

Shall  the  guilt  of  destroying  this  Government  rest 
with  our  generation  ? 

Who  is  willing  to  take  the  weight  of  such  a  crime 
upon  his  head  ? 

Where  shall  the  perjured  wretch  be  found  who  would 
strike  down  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  that  are  the 
foundation  of  our  liberty  and  the  lif(^  of  our  country  ? 

Men  who  love  your  country — sons  of  patriot  sires — 
throw  out  your  banners  upon  every  house-top,  enscribed 
all  over  with  those  words  of  light  and  life  :■— 

"  The  Union  !   the  Constitution  !   and   the  Law  !" 

And  with  those  other  words,  pressed  evermore  to  the 
lips  of  ages  : 

"  Our  country  !  our  whole  country  !  and  nothing  but 
our  countr3^ !" 

Let  us  appl}^  the  following  words  of  Gen.  Morris's 
inimitable  song  to  the  present  unhappy  times,  when 
those  in  authority  seem  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  mad  hour  of  rebellion,  to  destroy  the  whole 
Temple  of  Liberty.  The  old  tree  is  our  constitution — 
the  looodman  is  the  power,  whether  executive  or  con- 
gressional, which  ignores  its  sacred  laws  : 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ! 

Touch  not  a  sing  J  e  bough  1 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'll  protect  it  now. 
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'T  was  my  forefather's  hand 
That  placed  it  near  his  cot  ; 

There,  woodman,  let  it  stand  ; 
Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not. 

That  old  familitir  tree, 

"Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea — 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  \ 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  tiea  ; 
Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies  ! 

When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here  ; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  svand. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling. 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  I 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  I  the  storm  still  brave-l 

And,  \voodman,  leave  the  spot  s 
While  I've  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not 


APPENDIX. 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitutio^t  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

AKTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives. 

Section  2.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  quahfications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,'  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  tliree-fifths  of  all 
other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three 
years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  State  shall  have  at  least  one 
representative ;  and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts 
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eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five, 
New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,.  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  six,  Yirgiuia  ten,  North  Carolina  live,  South  Carolina  live, 
and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Seotiox  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of 
two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislatui'e  thereof,  for 
six  years ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year; 
and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess 
of  the  legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tem- 
porary appointment  until  the  next  meetmg  of  the  legislature,  which 
shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  v/hen  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president  of  the 
Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  president 
pro-tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  shair  have  the  sole  power  ta  try  all  impeachments: 
"When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief-justice 
shall  preside :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  office,  and  disquahfications  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sectiott  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
senators  and  representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law,  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns 
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and  qualifications  of  its  own  memberR,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  ad- 
journ from  day  to  day,  and  mny  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties 
as  each  house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  v/ith  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg^ 
ment  require  secresy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either 
house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present, 
be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
Other  place  than  to  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  6.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time ;  and  no  person 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  t.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  but  if 
not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsideration, 
two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  biU,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  .which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  .if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house, 
it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses 
shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persona 
voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president 
within  ten  days  (Sunday  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented 
to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it, 
unless  tlie  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  wbick 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 
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Evoiy  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  t]\o  concurronco  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Kepresentativeg  may  bo  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment)  shall  bo  presented  to  the  president  of  tho 
United  States ;  and  bcforo  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  bo  ap- 
proved by  him,  or  being  disapx^roved  by  him,  shall  be  rep>assed  by 
two-thirds  of  tlio  Senate  and  ilonso  of  Representatives,  according  to 
tho  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  tho  caso  of  a  bill. 

Section  8.  Tho  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  tho  con:i- 
mon  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  tho  scvei'al 
states,  and  wdth  the  Indian  tribes ; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States  ; 

To  establish  post-ofQces  and  post-roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  tho 
Union,  suppress  insurrections  and  repel  invasion ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively  the  appointmQnt 
of  the  of&cers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  .such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over 
alt  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals, 
dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings : — And 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
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this  constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  9.  Tho  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  nny 
of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
prohibited  by  tho  Congress  prior  to  tho  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importa- 
tion, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

ISTo  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  flicto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  propor- 
tion to  the  census  or  enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state. 

No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another :  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  state,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  dravv^n  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States:  And  no 
person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office 
or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state[ 

Section  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 
federation ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  coin  money  ;  emit 
bills  of  credit ;  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  no- 
bility. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  impost 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of 
all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of 
tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or 
engago  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  will  not  admit  of  delay, 

AETIOLE  II. 

Section'  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  vice-president,  chosen  for 
the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 
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Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  sen- 
ators and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress :  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an 
elector. 

[The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list 
of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ; 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  president  of 
the  Senate.  The  president  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives,  open- all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  the  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than^one  who  have  such  majority  and  have  an  equal  number  of  yotes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot 
one  of  them  for  president;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall  in  hke  manner 
choose  the  president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall 
be  taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state  having  one 
vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the 
president,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  of  the 
electors  shall  be  the  vice-president.  But  if  there  should  remain  two 
or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by 
ballot  the  vice-president] 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors,  and 
the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  the  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible 
to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  been  fourteen  years  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  res- 
ignation, or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice-president,  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability, both  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  pre„sident,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly, 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president  shall  be  elected. 

The  president  shall,  at  stated 'times,  receive  for  his  services,  a  com- 
pensation, which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  thera. 
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Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  ho  shall  tako  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation: — "I  do  solemuly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
I  will  faithfully  execute  the  ofuco  of  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Section  2,  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states, 
when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may 
require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  tho 
executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offences  against  tho  United  States,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advico  and  consent  of  tho 
Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  and  which  shall  be  estabhshed  by  law :  but  the  Congress  may 
by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think 
proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments. 

The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sectiox  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  tlio  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  tho  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera« 
tion  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  tho  United  States. 

Sectiox  4.  The  president,  vice-president  and  all  civil  ofScers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for, 
and  conviction  of  treason,  briberj'-,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. 

ARTICLE  IIU 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behav- 
ior, and  shah,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compen- 
sation, which  Fhall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
ofhIoG. 
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Section  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and 
equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority; — 
to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
sols;—to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction; — to  con- 
troversies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ; — to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  states ; — between  a  state  and  citizens 
of  another  state; — between  citizens  of  different  states; — between 
citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states, 
citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  supreme  court 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned, the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as 
to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by 
jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within  any 
state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may 
by  law  have  directed. 

Section  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  trea- 
son, but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or 
forfeiture  except  during  the  hfe  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  lY. 

Section  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  such  acts,  records  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Section  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states. 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall  on 
demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled, 
be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws 
thereof,-  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall 
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be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due. 

Section  3.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  state ;  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  states  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  _;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  particular  state. 

Section"  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  this 
Union,  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion,  and  on  appHcation  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the 
executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domes- 
tic violence. 

ARTICLE  Y. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states,  shall 
call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  caso 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states,  or 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereol^  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress ;  provided  that  no 
amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  shall  m  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE  YL 

All-  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  tho 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
States  under  this  Constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  bo 
made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  w;hich  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  there- 
by, anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  senatoi*s  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  bo 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no 
religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States. 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states,  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  states  so  rati- 
fying the  same. 

Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present 
the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

George  WAsniNGTON. 
President,  and  deputy  from  Virginia. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


KEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
John  Lakgbon, 
Nicholas  Gilmaist. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Nathaniel  Gokiiam, 
RuFus  King. 

CONNECTICUT. 
William  Sam'l  Johnson, 

ROGEB  SHEEMAN. 

NEW  YORK. 
ALEXA:srDEE  Hamilton. 

NEW  JERSEY. 
William  Livingston, 
David  Breaeley, 
William  Patekson, 
Jonathan  Dayton. 


Benjamin  Feanklin, 
Thomas  Mifflin, 
RouERT  Morris, 
George  Clymee, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons, 
Jarei)  Ingersoll, 
James  Wilson, 
Goitveeneue  Morris. 

DELAWARE. 

George  Reed, 
Gunning  Bedford,  Je., 
John  Dickinson, 
Richard  Babsett, 
Jacob  Broom. 

MARYLAND. 
Jajies  M'Heney,      [ifee, 
Daniel  of  St.  Tuos.  Jen- 
Daniel  Caeeoll. 


VIRGINIA. 
John  Blaib, 
James  Madison,  Je. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

William  Blount, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaigut, 
Hugh  Williamson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
John  Rutledge, 
Charles  C.  Pinokney, 
Charles  Pinckney, 
Pierce  Butler. 

GEORGIA. 
William  Few, 
Abraham  Baldwin. 


"William  Jaoksois^,  Secretary. 
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AMENDMENTS 

TO  THE  CON'STITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RATIFIED  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  FOREGOING 
CONSTITUTION. 

Article  the  first.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
redress  of  grievances. 

Article  the  second.  A  well-regulated  mihtia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  .and 
bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  the  third.  JSFo  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  the  fourth.  The  right  of  the 'people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but 
upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized. 

Article  the  fifth.  ISTo  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  in- 
dictment of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  and 
public  danger ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  to  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

Article  the  sixth.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pubhc  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed, 
which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence. 

Article  the  seventh.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  Stat^es,  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  common  law. 

Article  the  eighth.  Excessive  bail  sliall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 
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Article  the  ninth.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others 
retained  by  the  people. 

Article  THE  tenth.  The  power  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

Article  the  eleventh.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens 
of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

Article  the  twelfth.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice-president,  one  of 
whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
president,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-presi- 
dent, and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  each,  wbJch  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate ; — the  president  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open 
all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted ; — the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  president  shall  be  the  presi- 
dent, if  such  numbers  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  per- 
sons having  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of 
those  voted  for  as  president,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.  But  in  choosing  the 
president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist 
of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president  whenever  the  right 
of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  Ibliowing,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  presi- 
dent. The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-presi- 
dent, shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
the  vice-president ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  Rut  no  person  constitution', 
ally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
vice-president  of  the  United  States. 


VIRGINIA  AND  KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS 


BY    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 

Resolved^  That  tliG  several  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America,  ar« 
not  united  on  the  principles  of  unlimited  submission  to  the  G-eneral  Governmeut, 
but  that  by  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States, 
and  of  amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  Genei-al  Government  for  special  pur- 
poses, delegated  to  that  government  certain  definitive  powers,  reserving  each  State  to 
Itself  the  residuary  mas-s  of  right  to  their  cwn  self-government,  and  that  -vrhensoever 
the  General  Governmeat  assumes  undelegated  powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoritative, 
void,  and  of  no  forco ;  that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as  a  State,  and  is  au 
integral  party ;  that  this  Government,  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  made  th© 
exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that 
would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  powers ; 
but,  that  as  in  all  other  cases   of  compact,  among  parties  having  no  common  judge, 

E\Ori   PAETY  HAS   AN"  EQUAL    RIGHT   TO    JUDGE  FOS  ITSBLF  AS  WELL  OF   INFEACTIONs'aS 
O'i?  THE  MOna   AND    MEASURES    OF  EEDKESS. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by  the  sanction  of  the  States, 
given  by  each  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability  and  dignity,  as  well 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  i"est  on  this  legitimate  and  solid  foun- 
dation. The  States^  then,  being  the  parties  to  the  Constitutional  compact,  and  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  there  can  be  no  ti'ibunal  above  their 
authority,  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such  questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  require  their  interposition.  The  authority  of  Constitutions  over  governments, 
and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  over  the  Constitution,  are  truths  which  are  at 
all  times  necessary  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

2.  Eesolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  delegated  to  Con- 
gress a  power  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  coin  of  the  United 
States,  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  no  other  crimes  whatever,  and  it  being  true,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  "that  the 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  therefore,  al- 
so, the  same  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  and  entitled,  "An 
act  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  An  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States ;"  as  also,  the  act  passed  by  them  on  the  2Tth  of  June,  1708,  entitled, 
"An  act  to  punish  frauds  committed  on  the  banks  of  the  United  States"  (and  all  other 
of  their  acts  which  assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes  other  than  those 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution),  are  altogether  void  and  of  no  force,  and  that  the 
power  to  create,  define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and  of  right  ap- 
pertains solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective  States,  each  within  its  own  territory, 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  also  expressly  declared 
by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people ;"  and  that  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press  being  delegated  to  the  United 
Stxtes  by  the  Oonstitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  all  lawful  powers  re- 
specting the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States  or  people ; 
and  thus  was  manifested  their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of 
judging  how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be  abridged  with- 
out lessening  their  useful  freedom ;  and  how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  use  should  be  tolerated  rather  than  use  be  destroyed,  and  thus  also 
they  guarded  against  all  abridgment,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  freedom  of  religious 
principles  and  exercises,  and  retained  to  themselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same, 
as  this,  stated  by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citizens,  had  already  pro- 
tected them  from  all  human  restraints  or  interference ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  this 
general  principle  and  express  declaration,  another  and  more  special  provision  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares,  that 
''Congress  shall  make  no  laws,  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibitiTig 
the  free  ezerdss  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,"**  there- 
by guarding  in  the  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  religion, 
of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  inasmuch,  that  whatever  violates  either,  throws  down  the 
sanctuary  which  covers  others,  and  that  libels,  falsehoods,  and  infamation,  equally 
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with  heresy  and  false  religions,  are  withheld  from  the  cognizance  of  federal  tribunals. 
That  therefore  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  14th  July, 
1T98,  entitled,  "  An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  entitled  An  act  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States,"  which  does  abridge  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

4.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the 
laws  of  the  State  wherein  they  are ;  that  no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to 
the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  States  distinct  from  their  powers 
over  citizens,  and  it  being  true,  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  having  also  declared  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people,"  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  the 
?2d  day  of  June,  1798,  assumes  power  over  aliens  not  delegated  to  the  Constitution, 
is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void  and  of  no  force. 

6.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle  as  well  as  the  express  de- 
claration, that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved,  anotlier  and  more  special  provision 
inferred  in  the  Constitution,  from  abundant  caution,  has  declared,  "that  the  migration 
or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808;"  that  this 
commonwealth  does  admit  the  migration  of  alien  friends  described  as  the  subject  of 
the  said  act  concerning  aliens ;  that  a  provision  against  prohibiting  their  migration 
is  a  provision  against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  he  nugatory ;  that  to  re- 
move them  when  migrated  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  the  migi'ation,  and  is, 
therefore,  contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  void. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  this  commonwealth  on  his  failure  to  obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President,  to  de- 

.  part  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  said  act,  entitled  "An  act  con- 
cerning aliens,"  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  one  amendment  in  which  has  pro- 
vided, that  "no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  without  due  process  of 
law,"  and  that  another  having  provided,"  that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  a  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him, 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defense,"  the  same  act  undertakes  to  authorize  the  President  to 
remove  a  person  out  of  the  United  States  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on 
his  own  suspicion,  without  jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the 
witnesses  against  him,  without  having  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defense,  with- 
out counsel,  is  contrary  to  these  provisions  also  of  the  Constitution,  and  is,  therefore, 
not  a  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force. 

That  transferring  the  power  of  judging  any  person  who  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  from  the  courts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  is  undertaken  by 
the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides 
that  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  the  courts,  the  judges 
of  which  shall  hold  their  oihce  during  good  behavior,"  and  the  said  act  is  void  for 
that  reason  also,  and  it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  this  transfer  of  the  judiciary  power 
is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the  executive, 
and  qualitied  negative  in  all  the  legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is 
evident  by  sundry  of  their  proceedings  to  these  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  delegate  to  Congress  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, excises ;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  the  lim- 
its prescribed  to  their  power  l3y  the  Constitution — that  words  meant  by  the  instru- 
ment to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  the  limited  powers,  ought  not  to  be  so 
constructed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  power,  nor  a  part  so  to  be  taken,  as  t6  de- 
stroy the  whole  residue  of  the  instrument. — That  the  proceeding  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  those  articles  will  be  fit  and  necessary  subjects  for  revisal  and 
correction  at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  res- 
olutions call  for  immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  Senators  and 
Eepresentatives  in  Congress  from  the  commonwealth,  who  are  enjoined  to  present  the 
same  to  their  respective  houses,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  procure  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  a  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  unconstitutional  and  obnoxious  acts. 

9.  Resolved,\a.&flj,  That  the  Governor  of  this  commonwealth  be,  and  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  to  assure  them  that  this  commonwealth  considers  union  for  special  na- 
tional purposes,  and  particularly  for  those  specified  in  their  late  federal  compact,  to 
be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  all  the  States — .that  faithful  to 
the  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it  vras  understood 
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and  acceded  to  by  tlie  several  parties,  it  is  Bincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation ; 
tiiat  it  does  also  believe,  tliat  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  poA^'-ers  of  Belf-govern- 
ment,  and  transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to 
the  special  government,  and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not 
for  the  peace,  happiness,  or  prosperity  of  these  States.  And  that,  therefore,  this  com- 
moQwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated 
aad  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or  body  of  men  on  earth ;  that  if  the 
aCcS  before  specified  should  stand,  these  conclusions  flow  from  them,  that  the  general 
government  may  place  any  act  they  think  proper  on  the  list  of  crimes  and  punish  it 
t'Ajmselves,  whetlier  numerated  or  not  enumerated  by  the  Constitution  cognizable  by 
thjm,  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President  or  any  other  person^  who 
-iiiL'j  hitnsdf  hi  thz  a-yMCi^r,  counsel,  judge^  and  jury,  whose  suspicions  may  he  tJie  e'Vi- 
den'i'},  his  order  the  santence,  his  ojfiser  the  eivecutioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole  record 
of  thi  tran3:tetion,  that .  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  States,  being  by  this  precedents  reduced  as  outlaws  to  absolute  dorhiuion  of 
one  man,  and  the  barriers  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  from  us  all,  no  rampart 
now  remains  against  the  passions  and  the  power  of  a  majority  of  Congress  to  protect 
from  a  like  exportation  or  rather  grievous  punishment  the  minority  of  the  same  body, 
the  legislatures,  judges,  G-overnors,  and  counsellors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peace- 
able inhabitants  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  States,  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad,  may  be  obnoxious  to  the 
view  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  to  be  thought  dangerous  to  his 
or  their  electioas  or  other  infceresfc,  public  or  personal ;  that  the  friendless  alien  has 
been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment,  but  the  citizen  will  soon  fol- 
low, or  rather  has  already  followed  ;  for,  already  has  a  sedition  act  marked  him  as  a 
prey.  That  these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  on  the 
threshold  may  tend  to  drive  these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish 
new  calumnies  against  republican  governments,  and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish 
it  to  be  believed  that  man  can  not  be  governed  but  by  a  rod  of  iron ;  that  would  be  a 
dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for 
th3  safety  of  our  rights :  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of  despotism ;  free 
government  is  founded  in  jealousy  and  not  in  confidence  ;  it  is  the  jealousy  and  not 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitution  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  with  power,  that  our  constitution  has  fixed  the  limits  to  -vfhich  and  no 
farther  our  confidence  may  go  :  and  let  the  honest  advocates  of  confidence  read  the 
alien  and  sedition  acts,  and  say  if  the  constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits 
to  the  governm^n*  it  created,  and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  lim- 
its? Let  him  say  what  the  Government  is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of 
our  choice  have  conferred  on  the  President,  and  the  President  of  our  choice  has  as- 
S3nted  to  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  sti'angers,  to  whom  the  mild  spirit  of  our  coun- 
try and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection;  that  the  men  of  our  choice 
have  more  respected  the  suspicions  of  the  President  than  the  solid  rights  of  innocence, 
th3  claims  of  justification,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance 
of  law  and  justice. 

In  questions  ofpowzr,  then,  let  no  more  he  said  of  confidence  in  man,  hut  hind 
him,  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  constitution.  That  this  commonwealh 
does  therefore  call  on  its  co- States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  acts  con- 
cerning aliens,  and  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes,  hereinbefore  specified,  plainly 
declaring  whereby  these  acts  are  or  are  nob  authorized  by  the  federal  compact.  And 
it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be  so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  to 
limited  government,  whether  general  or  particular,  and  that  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  co-Sfcates  will  be  exposed  to  no  dangers  by  remaining  embarked  on  a  common 
bottona  with  their  own.  But  they  will  concur  with  this  commonwealth  in  considering 
the  said  acts  as  so  palpable  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount  to  an  undisguised 
declaration  that  the  compact  ja  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  power  of  the 
(r^neral  Grovernment  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  the  States  of  all 
powers  whatsoever.  That  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
consolidating  them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed 
to  bind  the  States  (not  merely  in  cases  made  federal)  but  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by 
laws  made,  not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent  •,  and  this  would 
be  to  surrender  the  form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  living  under  one  deriv- 
ing its  power  from  its  will,  and  not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States  recur- 
ring to  their  natural  rights  not  made  federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  void  and 
of  no  force,  and  will  each  unite  with  this  commonwealth  in  requesting  their  repeal  a1» 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

BY  JAMES  MADISON. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  doth  unequivocally  express 
a  firm   resolution  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
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and  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  against  every  aggression,  cither  foreign  or  domestic, 
and  that  they  will  support  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  all  the  measures 
warranted  by  the  former. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  most  solemnly  declares  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
Union  of  the  States,  to  maintain  which  it  pledges  all  its  power ;  and  that,  for  this 
end,  it  is  their  duty  to  watch  over  and  oppose  every  infraction  of  those  prin  ciplcs 
which  consitute  the  only  basis  of  that  Union,  because  a  faithful  observance  of  them 
alone  can  secure  its  existence  and  the  public  happiness. 

3.  That  this  Assembly  does  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  tlie 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  resulting  from  the  compact  to  which  the  States 
are  parties,  aa  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting 
that  compact — as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated, 
in  that  compact ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous  exercise  of 
other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thertio,  havn 
the  right,  and  are  in  duty  hound  to  interjjose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evily 
and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liber- 
ties apji^rtaining  to  them. 

4.  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  also  express  its  deep  regret,  that  a  spirit  has 
ia  sundry  instances  been  manifested  by  the  Federal  Government,  to  enlarge  its  pow- 
ers by  forced  construction  of  the  constitutional  charter  which  defines  them;  and  that 
indications  have  appeared  of  a  design  to  expound  certain  general  phrases  (which 
having  been  copied  from  the  very  limited  grant  of  power  in  the  former  articles  of 
confederation,  were  the  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued)  so  as  to  destroy  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  particular  enumeration  which  necessarily  explains  and  limits  the 
general  phrases,  and  so  as  to  consolidate  the  States,  by  degrees,  into  one  sovereignty, 
the  obvious  tendency  and  inevitable  result  of  which  would  be  to  transform  the  pres- 
ent republican  system  of  the  United  States  into  an  absolute,  or,  at  best,  a  mixed 
monarchy. 

5.  That  the  General  Assembly  doth  particularly  protest  against  the  palpable  and 
alarming  mfraction  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  two  late  cases  of  the  "Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion acts"  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress;  the  first  of  which  exercises  a  power 
nowhere  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government;  and  which,  by  uniting  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  to  those  of  the  executive,  subverts  the  general  principles  of  free  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  particular  organization  and  positive  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  other  of  which  acts  exercises,  in  like  manner,  a  power  not  dele- 
gated by  the  Constitution,  but  on  the  contrary,  expressly  and  positively  forbidden  by 
one  of  the  amendments  thereto:  a  power,  more  than  any  other,  that  ought  to 
produce  universal  alarm ;  because  it  is  leveled  against  the  right  of  freely  examining 
public  character  and  measures,  and  of  free  communication  among  the  people  thereon, 
which  has  ever  been  justly  deemed  the  only  effectual  guardian  of  every  other  right. 

6.  That  this  State  having  by  its  convention,  which  ratified  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, expressly  declared,  that  among  other  essential  rights,  "  the  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  the  press  can  not  be  canceled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified  by  any  author- 
ity of  the  United  States^'^  and  from  its  extreme  anxiety  to  guard  these  rights  from 
every  possible  attack  of  sophistry  and  ambition,  having,  with  other  States,  recom- 
mended an  amendment  for  that  purpose,  which  amendment  was  in  due  time  annexed 
to  the  Constitution,  it  would  mark  a  reproachful  inconsistency,  and  criminal  degene- 
racy, if  an  indifference  were  shown  to  the  most  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the  rights 
thus  declared  and  secured,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  precedent,  which  may  be 
fatal  to  the  other. 

T.  That  the  good  people  of  this  commonwealth,  having  ever  felt  and  continuing 
to  feel  the  most  sincere  affection  for  their  brethren  of  the  other  States,  the  truest  anx- 
iety for  establishing  and  perpetuating  the  union  of  all ;  and  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  that  Constitution,  which  is  the  pledge  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  mutual  happiness,  the  General  Assembly  doth  solemnly  appeal  to  the  like  dis- 
positions in  other  States  in  confidence  that  they  will  concur  with  this  commonwealth 
in  declaring,  as  it  do^s  hereby  declare,  that  the  acts  aforesaid  are  unconstitutional ; 
and  that  the  necessary  and  proper  measures  will  be  taken  by  each,  for  cooperating 
with  this  State  in  maintaining  unimpaired  the  authorities,  rights  and  liberties  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people. 

8.  That  the  Governor  be  desired  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to 
the  executive  authority  of  the  other  States,  with  a  request  that  the  same  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Legislature  thereof;  and  that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  representing  this  State  in  the  United  States. 

FBOM  THE  CINCINNATI  PLATFORM. 
Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  uphold  the  prin- 
ciphis  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1T98,  and  in  the  report 
of  >rr.  Madison  to  the  Virgmia  Legislature  in  1799;  that  it  adopts  those  principles  as 
conr?ti!uting  ooc  of  tho  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved  to  carry 
the:u  out  i:i^  th-;ir  obvious  moaning  and  import. 
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Senate  Chamber,  Lansing,  March  12th,  1863. 
Hoir.  C.  M.  Croswell: 

Bear  Sir: — ^The  undersigned,  being  desirous  that  the  speech  delivered  by  you  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  on  the  eyening  of  the  2d  inst.,  on  resolutions  on  the  "  state  of  the  Union," 
shall  be  placed  before  the  public,  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 
Hoping  to  receive  a  favorable  and  early  reply,  we  remain. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  S.  MAY,  M.  C.  WATERS, 

WM.  A.  BRYCE,  S.  H.  BLACKMAN, 

HENRY  H.  CRAPO,  E.  0.  GROSVENOR, 

WILUAM  JAY,  J.  G.  WAIT, 

PETER  DOW,  N.  GREEN, 

G.  H.  FRENCH,  CHaS.  MEARS, 

E.   O.  HUMPHREY,  JOHN  M.  LAMB, 

THOS.  H.  GLENN,  D.  H.  JEROME, 

W.  H.  BROCKWAY,  E.  BUELL, 

W.  A.  NIMOCKS,  THOMAS  F.  MOORE, 


D.  MONROE,  W.  DIYINB 


SFEEOH. 


The  Senate  being  in  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the  special  order^ 
(Mr.  Grosvenor  in  the  chair,)  and  having  under  consideration  the  resolutions 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  by  the  committee  on  federal  relations, 
and  resolutions  offered  as  a  substitute  therefor,  by  Mr.  Warner, 

Mr.  CROSWELL  said ; 

Me.  Chairman: — I  approach  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  resolutions  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  deeply  impressed  with  their  magnitude  and  import- 
ance. We  are  in  the  midst  of  war — bloody,  desolating,  death- 
dealing  war.  A  war  such  as  has  never  been  witnessed  upon 
this  continent,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  unparalelled  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Scarcely  a  message  comes  to  us  on  the 
wings  of  the  lightning,  but  heralds  death;  scarcely  a  train 
speeds  over  our  great  highways,  propelled  by  the  almost 
superhuman  agency  of  steam,  that  does  not  bear  with  it  the 
coffined  corpse  of  some  hero,  who  but  a  few  brief  months  ago 
was  quietly  pursuing  the  peaceful  avocations  of  life.  "  Fathers 
are  dying,  and  mothers  are  weeping  over  them,  the  wife  is 
binding  up  the  gashed  wounds  of  the  husband,  and  the 
maiden  wiping  the  death  damp  from  the  brow  of  her  lover." 
The  nation  battles  for  life;  it  struggles  for  existence;  it  trem- 
bles in  the  balance.  If  it  fail,  there  may  perish  witli  it  the 
hopes  of  freedom  the  world  over;  for  if  this  republic  is  to  be 
destroyed  and  go  down  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  it  may  be 
the  last  eflbrt  of  mankind  at  self-rule.  When  questions  of  so 
much  magnitude  are  presented  for  our  consideration,  I  feel 
that  he  who  can  treat  them  lightly,  is  unworthy  of  the  name 
of  an  American  citizen. 

J  am  conscious  that  it  is  said  that  these  resolutions  are  but 
sounding  words,  signifying  nothing;  that  they  are  only  paper 
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"bullets  that  kill  not,  neither  do  they  destroy.  Yet,  as  an 
expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  I  re- 
gard them  as  of  much  importance.  Public  opinion  rules 
nations^ — rules  the  world.  At  its  command  thrones  totter^ 
crowns  fall;  at  a  single  breath  it  sweeps  away  the  cob-web 
castles  of  man's  power;  its  voice  is  omnipotent  for  good  or 
evil;  and  yet  it  is  but  the  expression  of  one^mind  with 
another,  swelling  into  the  sentiment  of  a  community  or  na- 
tion, even  as  the  little  drops  of  water  united  and  commin- 
gled, swell  into  the  mighty  ocean.  Let  a  united  public 
sentiment  at  the  North  demand  that  this  war  be  prosecuted 
until  every  armed  traitor  shall  be  reduced  to  submission — 
until  the  starry  flag  shall  again  float  in  triumph  over 
every  inch  of  the  soil,  from  the  great  lakes  of  the  North 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  it  will 
be  accomplished.  Let  public  sentiment  adopt  that  rose- 
water  half-and-half  policy,  that  proposes  to  hurt  the  rebels  a& 
little  as  possible,  and  the  war  will  drag  on  its  weary  length 
for  interminable  years.  Let  it  echo  the  cry  of  the  base 
coward  who  begs  peace  on  any  terms,  and  shame,  disgrace 
and  division  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  For  these  reasons,. 
I  regard  the  resolutions  as  of  importance. 

Mr.  Chairman — When  treason  threw  ofi^  the  mask  and 
sounded  the  alarm  to  rebellion;  when  the  first  gun  fired  at 
the  old  flag  on  Fort  Sumpter,  went  booming  over  the  landj 
with  one  impulse  the  loyal  men  of  the  North  rallied  to  the 
rescue  of  the  country,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  they  have  gone  through  all  the  battles  of  the  war. 
And  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the  James,  the  Cum- 
berland, or  further  on  where  the  giant  Mississippi  sweeps 
through  the  lovely  vales  and  plains  of  the  South,  there  lie, 
side  by  side,  in  the  silence  of  death,  the  loyal  Democrat  and 
the  loyal  Republican.  When  I  fail  to  recognize  the  heroic 
devotion,  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  country  that  impelled 
these  men  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  public  weal,  "  may 
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my  right  hand  forget  its  cunniDg,  may  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  class  of  men  who,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  this  contest,  have  seen  in  every  measure 
for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  some  constitutional 
obstruction,  some  legal  bug-bear;  who  have  had  no  words  of 
condemnation  for  the  rebels,  but  plenty  for  the  Administra- 
tion; whose  faces  have  been  long  and  sorrowful,  when  the 
glad  cry  of  victory  came  up  from  our  ranks,  and  who  have 
chuckled  with  fiendish  delight  in  the  dark  days  of  our  disas- 
ter and  defeat;  some  of  whom  have  stood  on  the  street 
corners  as  our  brave  men  were  going  forth  to  battle,  and 
have  openly  wished  that  they  might  rot  on  the  soil  of  the 
South;  or  if  returned  to  their  homes,  that  they  might  come 
back  mangled,  mutilated,  and  wounded.  When  I  fail  to  de- 
nounce such  men,  may  my  tongue  fail  of  utterance.  I  can 
frame  some  excuse  for  the  rebel  in  open  arms  against  the 
government;  I  can  believe  that  he  may  have  been  the  victim 
of  a  sweeping  conscription  act;  that  safety  to  his  life  or  the 
lives  of  his  family,  may  have  impelled  him,  with  bitter  tears, 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  government  of  his  choice;  but  I 
can  find  no  justification  for  the  secret  traitor,  or  the  rebel  sym- 
pathizer, who  prowls  in  our  midst  and  covertly  seeks  to  dis- 
tract our  people,  divide  our  country,  and  dismember  the 
nation.  He  is  an  ingrate  who  would  plunge  the  dagger  to 
the  heart  of  the  father  that  cherished,  the  mother  that  bore 
him. 

I  am  not  here  to  charge  disloyalty  upon  any  party.  I 
frankly  declare  that  I  believe  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  mean  to  be  true  to  the  country;  but  I  have  no 
faith  in  their  leaders,  when  such  men  as  Fernando  Wood, 
who  not  only  winked  at  Southern  secession,  but  absolutely 
advised  that  the  great  city  of  New  York  secede  from  the 
nation,  and  his  brother,  Ben.  Wood,  who?e  press  I  understand 
was  suppressed  for  treasonable  publications,  with  Vallan- 
digham,  who  openly  avowed  that  he  would  not  vote  one 
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dollar  to  stay  the  rebellion,  and  Wall,  of  New  Jersey,  and' 
Olds,  of  Ohio,  each  of  whom  were  imprisoned  for  treasonable 
practices.  When  such  men  become  the  chief  counselors, 
the  Warwicks  of  that  powerful  organization,  I  tremble  for  the 
country.  These  are  the  men  who  are  now  seeking  to  per- 
jBuade  the  people  that  all  constitutional  liberty  is  being  swept 
away — that  the  Executive  of  the  nation,  trampling  the  organic 
law  under  foot,  has  become  a  usurper,  more  arbitrary  than  a 
Turkish  despot — who  are  calling  lor  an  unauthorized  conven- 
tion to  plunge  us  into  new  difficulties,  on  pretense  of  settling 
those  now  upon  us;  and  who  threaten,  if  their  demands  are 
not  complied  with,  "to  open  a  fire  in  the  rear,"  and  inaugu- 
rate "a  civil  war  in  the  North,  in  which  blood  may  be 
poured  out  in  torrents."  They  encourage  our  enemies,  and 
are  sowing  treason  broad-cast  in  our  very  midst.  They  are 
now  the  controlling  spirits,  and  give  direction  and  tone  to  the 
Democratic  party.  They  rule  its  conventions,  and  dictate  its 
policy. 

Mr,  Chairman — Were  the  seceding  States  right  in  array- 
ing themselves  in  open  hostility  to  our  government?  Was 
there  cause  for  the  rebellion?  In  assailing  our  flag,  were 
the  men  of  the  South  but  asserting  the  maxim  of  our  fathers, 
that  "  resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God  ?"  If  so,  then 
we  should  at  once  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce,  lay  down  our 
arms,  call  home  our  forces,  and,  with  hearty  repentance  and 
sincere  sorrow,  confess  the  wrong,  and  atone  for  the  past,  by 
an  ample  redress  of  grievances. 

If  an  impartial  stranger,  one  not  familiar  with  the  history 
of  this  country,  had  listened  alone  to  the  arguments  that  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Honorable  Senators  on  the  other  side 
of  this  question,  I  imagine  he  would  irresistably  have  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  North  was  in  the  wrong,  that 
it  had  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  and  that  a  de- 
termination on  its  part  to  intermeddle  with  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  existed  by  constitutional  guarantees,  had 
goaded  the  South  on  to  this  most  terrible  revolt. 
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Now  I  apprehend  that  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  will 
te  found  true;  that  the  rebellion  will  prove,  on  investigation, 
an  unmitigated  wrong,  without  justifiable  cause  or  pretext; 
that  it  will  turn  out  that  the  South  has  abandoned  the  doc- 
trines of  the  fathers,  and  changed  front  upon  this  slavery 
question,  and  that  a  determination  on  its  part  to  nationalize' 
an  institution  that  the  whole  civilized  world  has  pronounced 
"  Human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot,"  is  the  real  gist,  the 
true  cause  of  all  the  difficulty.  The  South  freely  admit 
that  they  have  changed;  that  they  do  not  now  regard  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  same  light  that  the  framers  of  the 
government  did.  I  will  call  to  the  stand  a  witness  from  their 
ranks,  whose  testimony  1  think  will  settle  that  point.  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  city  of  Sa- 
vannah, on  the  21st  day  of  March,  1861,  said:  "The  pre- 
vailing ideas  entertained  by  him  (Jefferson,)  and  most  of  the 
leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old 
Constitution,  were,  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was^ 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature;  that  it  was  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, socially,  morally,  and  politically.  ^  "^  ^  Those 
ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  They  rested 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.  This  was  an 
error.  It  was  a  sandy  foundation;  and  the  idea  of  a  gov- 
ernment built  upon  it — when  the  storm  came  and  the  wind- 
blew,  it  fell.  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly 
the  opposite  ideas  ;  its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone 
rests  upon  the  great  truth,  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the 
white  man;  that  slavery  subordination  to  the  white  race,  is 
his  natural  and  normal  condition.  This,  our  new  govern- 
ment, is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this 
great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth." 

Such  is  the  candid  testimony  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Kebel  Confederacy.  But  we  are  told  that  Northern 
sectionalism  has  agitated  the  slavery  question  and  fired 
the  Southern  heart.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and 
see  who  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  creating  the 
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agitation  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  upon  this 
vexed  question.  The  Senator  from  the  fourth,  charges 
it   upon   the  party   with   which   I  have   the   honor   to    be 

associated.  I  think  I  need  not  go  back  further  than  to  a 
period  within  the  remembrance  of  every  Senator  upon  this 
floor,  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  his  charge.  All  will 
recollect  that  when  the  war  with  Mexico  closed,  we  had 
acquired  a  large  amount  of  territory,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  organize  territorial  governments.  Immediately  there 
sprung  up  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  slavery 
into  these  territories.  The  South  insisted  that  they  had 
been  acquired  by  common  treasure  and  common  blood,  and 
that  slavery  ought  not  to  be  precluded  from  going  there. 
The  North  contended  that  slavery  was  wrong;  that  it  was  a 
local  institution,  a  blight  to  any  State,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  curse  the  virgin  soil  of  the  territories.  Northern  Whigs  and 
Northern  Democrats  vied  with  each  other  in  their  zeal  for  the 
Wilmot  proviso,  and  right  here  originated  those  anti-slavery 
resolutions,  passed  by  our  Democratic  friends,  and  spread  out 
on  our  statute  books,  that  so  often  return  to  plague  them — reso- 
lutions which  seemed  to  conflict  somewhat  with  the  beautiful 
theory  of  the  Senator  from  the  3d,  that  "  democracy  was  un- 
changeable," and  which  led  the  Senator  from  the  4th  to  frankly 
admit  that  this  modern  Democratic  party,  like  Proteus,  had 
had  ten  thousand  shapes — like  Argus,  a  hundred  eyes — like 
Janus,  two  faces — that  it  had  stood  upon  all  sides  of  every 
political  question — bank  and  anti-bank,  tariff' and  anti-tariff^ 
slavery  and  anti-slavery.  Well,  sir,  the  contest  over  this 
question  of  slavery  in  the  territories  waxed  fierce — the  polit- 
ical sea  became  agitated  and  seriously  threatened  to  cast  the 
good  old  ship  of  state  high  and  dry  upon  the  breakers;  then 
it  was  that  those  eminent  patriots,  Clay  and  Webster,  stepped 
iorth,  and,  like  the  great  Master,  said  to  the  troubled  waters, 
"  peace,  be  still,"  and  there  was  a  calm.  The  North  and  the 
South  struck  hands  upon  the  settlement  known  as  the  com- 
promise measures,  and  the  great  political  parties  of  the  nation 
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solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  resist  all  further  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question.  Firmly  planting  itself  upon  this  doc- 
trine, in  1852,  the  Democratic  party  swept  triumphant  over 
the  land,  carrying  every  State  in  the  Union  but  four,  and 
electing  a  large  majority  of  both  branches  of  the  national 
Legislature;  and  ^hat  was  the  result?  Why,  Sir,  in  an  un- 
expected hour,  without  a  single  petition  or  application  from 
any  part  of  the  nation  for  that  purpose,  there  came  upon  an 
astonished  people,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  a 
proposition  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  And 
despite  the  pledges  that  had  bee];i  made — despite  the  remon- 
strances of  the  North — despite  the  threatened  rupture  and 
ruin  of  the  party,  this  same  democracy,  under  the  whip  and 
spur  ot  party  drill,  forced  that  measure  to  a  passage,  and 
opened  up  an  agitation  on  this  subject  that  shook  the  nation 
from  center  to  circumference.  Can  this  measure  be  charged 
to  the  abolition  party  ?  Why,  at  that  time,  compared  with 
the  other  great  parties,  it  was  like  the  cloud  that  Elijah's 
servant  saw  in  the  distant  sky,  ''  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand."  It  had  not  a  sufficient  representation  in  Congress  to 
be  recognized  on  the  committees  of  that  body.  Can  it  be 
charged  to  the  Republican  party?  Whv,  the  Republican 
party  was  not  born  at  that  time.  It  had  its  birth  in  this 
very  measure.  No  Sir,  the  responsibility  of  this  agitation 
rests  with  the  Democratic  party,  who,  holding  absolute  sway 
at  the  beck  of  the  South,  deliberately  violated  and  abused  its 
most  solemn  obligations. 

Then  came  the  effort  to  force  slavery  upon  the  unwilling 
people  of  Kansas.  A  systematic,  determined  attempt  to  crush 
free  institutions  in  that  territory,  by  the  force  of  mob  law,  and 
with  the  bowie  knife,  and  the  revolver. 

Then  we  were  told  that  the  whole  question  was  to  be  left 
to  the  people  of  the  territories  to  settle  for  themselves,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan  rode  into  office  on  the  popular  sovereigntj^ 
hobby.  He  had  scarcely  been  installed  before  he  scouted  the 
doctrine  that  secured  his  election,  and  popular  sovereignty 
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was  cast  to  the  winds,  to  be  superseded  by  that  shameful 
decision  that  declared  the  negro  had  "no  rights  which  the 
white  man  was  boimd  to  respect."  Speaking  ofthat  opinion,  a 
distinguished  democrat  and  eloquent  historian  says:  "The 
so-called  opinion  of  Taney,  who,  I  trust,  did  not  intend  to  hang 
out  the  flag  of  disunion — that  rash  ofience  to  the  conscious 
memory  of  the  millions,  upheaved  our  country  with  the  ex- 
citement which  swept  over  those  of  us  who  vainly  hoped  to 
preserve  a  strong  and  sufficient,  though  narrow  isthmus  that 
might  stand  between  the  conflicting  floods.  No  nation  can 
adopt  that  judgment  as  its  rule,  and  live;  the  judgment  has 
in  it  no  element  of  political  vitality.  I  will  not  say  that  it 
is  an  invocation  of  the  dead  past;  there  never  was  a  past  that 
accepted  such  opinions." 

I  submit  to  every  Senator  upon  this  floor,  if  it  was  not 
these  rash  acts,  this  continuous,  unbroken  effort  to  secure  new 
guarantees  for  human  bondage,  that  shocked  the  moral  sense 
of  the  free  people  of  this  land,  and  led  to  the  agitation  of  this 
slavery  question. 

It  is  said  that  the  personal  liberty  laws  were  cause  for 
the  rebellion.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  rebellion  should  have 
taken  place  when  those  laws  were  first  passed,  and  not  years 
after  they  had  become  obselete  and  dead.  I  am  not  aware 
of  a  single  instance  where  these  laws  have  ever  interfered 
with  the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850.  If  there 
was  such  interference,  the  doors  of  the  courts  were  open,  and 
the  legality  of  the  laws  could  have  been  quickly  tested.  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  Northern  State  would  have  refused  to 
have  the  validity  of  such  laws  tried  and  determined,  as  did 
South  Carolina,  when  Mr.  Hoar  went  to  Charleston  ior  the 
purpose  of  testing  unconstitutional  laws  on  the  statute  books 
of  that  State. 

Nor  was  the  effort  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  territories 
a  sujfScient  excuse  for  this  assault  upon  the  nation.  The 
party  now  in  rebellion,  asserted  that  that  question  had  been 
determined  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision.    A  majority  of  the 
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Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  that  slavery  could 
not  be  excluded  from  the  territories  either  by  Congress,  by 
the  territorial  legislature,  or  by  the  people.  It  is  true  the 
opinion  was  extra  judicial,  but  with  the  judges  then  on  the 
bench,  and  they  were  appointed  for  life,  there  was  scarcely 
left  to  the  people  even  a  remote  hope  that  it  would  be  dis- 
turbed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  justly  be  claimed  as  a 
cause  lor  the  rebellion.  By  breaking  up  the  Charleston 
Convention,  and  refusing  to  support  the  "little  Giant,"  the 
Southern  States  divided  the  Democracy,  and  contributed 
materially  to  accomplish  that  result.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
leaders  openly  avowed  that  their  express  object  was  to  secure 
the  election  of  the  Republican  candidate.  Bj  voting  and 
making  themselves  parties  to  an  election  constitutionally 
held,  were  they  not  bound  in  all  honor  and  fairness  to  quietly 
abide  the  result  ? 

What  has  the  South  demanded  at  the  hands  of  this  gov- 
ernment that  it  has  not  received?  It  has  invariably  held 
control  of  the  nation,  even  though  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  reside  in  the  free  States.  Tfiat  laudable 
ambition  to  hold  office,  which  the  Senator  from  the  4th 
thought  no  crime,  has  been  gratified  almost  to  satiety. 

We  have  paid  for  the  benefit  of  States  prominent  in  this 
rebellion,  millions  on  millions  of  dollars.  At  their  command 
we  purchased  Louisiana  and  Florida,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  mil- 
lions. For  them  we  annexed  Texas,  got  into  a  war  with  the 
Seminole  Indians,  as  well  as  with  Mexico,  costing  us  thou- 
sands of  valuable  lives,  and  millions  of  money.  When  they 
demanded  a  fugitive  slave  law,  odioi^s  to  the  North,  it  was 
granted;  when  they  asked  the  Missouri  compromise,  it  was 
obtained;  when  they  required  its  repeal,  they  got  it. 

I  say,  then,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  resolutions  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Federal  Eelations,  "  the  existing 
rebellion,  in  its  baseness,  enormity  and  wickedness,  is  with- 
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out  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind;  is  waged  against  a 
government  the  most  beneficent  on  the  face  of  the^earth,  and 
is  without  any  justifiable  cause  or  even  plausible  pretext." 
I  say  further,  that  ])roperty,  order,  prosperity,  life — all  that 
we  prize  as  most  dear  in  this  existence — demand,  that  with 
a  strong  hand  and  a  determined  purpose  we  stay  not  until 
this  rebellion  is  utterly  overthrown. 

You  can  make  no  peace  by  compromise.  The  rebels  in- 
dignantly spurn  all  propositions  that  look  to  an  adjustment 
by  which  they  shall  remain  in  the  Union.  They  declare  that 
they  will ''  fight  on,  fight  ever,"  until  you  recognize  their  in- 
dependence. Division  is  the  only  compromise  they  will  ac- 
cept. Can  you  concede  this?  Where  will  you  draw  the 
dividing  hne?  Will  you  give  up  the  National  capital? 
Will  you  surrender  Western  Virginia,  as  loyal  to  the  Union 
as  Massachusetts,  together  with  Maryland,  Delaware,  Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky — States  that  have  invariably  refused  to 
vote  themselves  out  of  the  nation  ?  Will  you  yield  the 
graves  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Jackson?  Will  you 
consent  to  surrender  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
river  ?  You  have  bought  and  paid  lor  that  right  once,  and 
twice  you  have  maintiained  it  by  the  valor  of  your  arms. 
Will  you  tamely  surrender  it  now?  Will  you  permit  another 
nation  to  be  carved  out  of  your  midst?  Will  you  admit  the 
right  of  secession?  That  your  government  is  nothing  but  a 
mere  partnership  to  be  dissolved  at  will;  a  compact,  a  rope  of 
sand,  to  be  broken  at  the  caprice  of  any  one  of  the  States  of 
the  Union?  Admit  this,  and  what  is  life  or  property  worth? 
If  South  Carolina  may  secede,  New  York  and  New  England 
may  follow.  For  any  fancied  wrong,  States  that  have  cost 
us  millions  of  dollars  may  bow  themselves  out  of  the  Union 
at  will.  The  great  West  might  suddenly  find  its  productions 
cut  off  from  the  ocean  market,  or  it  might  be  compelled  to 
seek  that  market  through  the  most  illiberal  restrictions.  Na- 
tional credit  would  vanish  like  an  illusion.  Petty  wars 
would  spring  up,  arising  out  of  questions  of  boundary  and 
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commercial  regulation,  property  would  become  valueless, 
personal  liberty  insecure,  and  life  unsafe.  Instead  of  a  great 
and  mighty  power,  commanding  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  world,  the  nation  would  sink  to  a  mass  of  jealous,  jar" 
ring  States,  warring  with  each  other,  the  contempt  and  scorn 
of  mankind,  and  an  anarchy  worse  than  that  of  Mexico 
would  ensue,  to  be  stopped  only  by  the  intervention  of  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  the  tread  of  foreign  armies. 

There  is,  then,  a  vital  necessity  for  the  overthrow  of  this 
rebellion.  It  is  for  your  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  my 
interest,  it  is  for  the  interest  not  only  of  those  living,  but 
of  generations  yet  unborn,  that  shall  occupy  our  places  long 
after  we  shall  have  obeyed  that  stern  law,  "  earth  to  earth 
and  dust  to  dust."  And  this  work,  if  done,  will  have  to  be 
done  through  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
war  cannot  be  continued  along  for  years,  at  an  immense  daily 
cost  of  life  and  treasure,  to  enable  another  party,  one  of  our 
special  choice,  to  come  into  power  to  claim  the  merit  of  having 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termination.  We  sometimes  hear 
hints  that  this  Administration  may  be  superseded  and 
hurled  from  power  by  a  counter  revolution  at  the  North. 
Aside  from  the  wickedness  and  infamy  of  the  proposition,  it 
is  apparent  to  every  reflecting  mind  that  such  a  step  would 
increase  rather , than  diminish  our  difliculties.  The  Admin- 
istration may  err,  it  may  need  to  be  frequently  advised  and 
admonished,  but  I  submit  to  you  whether  it  is  a  fitting  time 
to  distract  the  North,  and  commence  here  a  fierce  war  upon 
"the  powers  that  be;"  whether  it  is  wise  or  prudent  to  charge 
upon  the  President  lawlessness,  tyranny,  usurpation,  and  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  constitution.  Do  not  such  assaults  en- 
courage our  enemies,  create  division  among  ourselves,  and 
tend  to  prolong  this  struggle  almost  as  much  as  the  bristling 
bayonets  and  iron-throated  engines  of  death  that  our  foes 
bring  to  bear  against  us  ? 

But,  sir,  the  cry  of  "  unconstitutional,"  is  constantly  rung 
in  our  ears.    The  vision  of  broken  laws,  of  disregarded 
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statutes,  is  ever  before  our  democratic  friends,  and  will  not 
down.  There  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country 
when  to  subserve  what  seemed  the  best  good  of  the  nation, 
even  power  outside  of  the  organic  law,  was  exercised,  and  the 
act  was  supported  by  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  strict 
construction.  When  Louisiana  was  acquired  from  France? 
Mr.  Jefferson  declared  the  purchase  wholly  without  authority 
of  law;  but  as  he  cast  his  eye  along  the  stream  of  time  and 
saw,  with  almost  prophetic  glance,  that  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  was  destined  to  be  the  home  of  millions.^  that  the 
control  of  the  mouth  of  that  river  was  essential  to  the  future 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  his  country,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  advocate  the  acquisition,  although  he  believed  the  consti- 
tution stood  right  in  his  path.  These  are  his  words:  "The 
constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign 
territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our 
Union.  The  Executive  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence 
which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their  country,  have 
done  an  act  beyond  the  constitution.  The  Legislature  in 
casting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risking 
themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it, 
and  throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  an 
unauthorized  act,  what  they  know  they  would  have  done  for 
themselves  had  they  been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the 
case  of  a  guardian  investing  the  money  of  his  ward  in  pur- 
chasing an  important  adjacent  territory,  and  saying  to  him 
when  of  age,  'I  did  this  for  your  good;  I  pretend  to  no  right 
to  bind  you;  you  may  disavow  me,  and  I  must  get  out  of  the 
scrape  as  I  can;  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for  you. 
But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the  nation,  and  their  act 
of  indemnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  constitution, 
by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  lines."  If  the  acquisition 
of  this  territory,  while  it  was  quite  a  wilderness,  was  of  sufii- 
cient  importance  to  authorize  an  act  beyond  the  constitution, 
now,  when  that  territory  teems  with  population  and  business, 
may  we  not  exercise  the  same  power  to  preserve  it  to  the 
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nation.  \N"ay,  more,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment is  threatened,  when  the  country  is  going  to  pieces,  when 
national  ruin  stares  us  fully  in  the  face,  when  imperative  neces- 
sity demands  it,  may  we  not  throw  ourselves  outside  of  the  con- 
stitution and  battle  for  its  preservation.  I  would  have  every 
citizen  obey  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  I  would  not 
have  any  one  so  bound  to  some  special  section  or  text  of  that 
instrument,  that  they  could  not  put  forth  an  effort  to  save  the 
whole. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  a  forcible  illustration  of  the 
folly  of  that  illiberal  construction  that  gives  the  constitution 
no  power  to  save  itself.  We  have  seen  State  after  State  call 
Conventions,  pass  secession  ordinances,  appropriate  the  public 
property,  seize  forts  and  arsenals,  abrogate  the  national  holi- 
day, drive  peacable  and  unoffending  citizens  from  their 
midst,  tear  down  the  flag  of  the  country  and  rear  in  its  stead 
the  banner  of  rebellion.  We  have  seen  them  organize  large 
armies,  deliberately  prepare  to  assail  the  national  capital,  to 
subvert  the  government,  to  go  forth  upon  a  work  of  desola- 
tion and  death,  while  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  our  army  and  navy,  was  reiterating  in  the  ears  of 
the  country,  that  he  had  no  power,  that  Congress  had  no 
power,  that  there  was  no  power  anywhere  to  ''  nip  rebellion 
in  the  bud,"  that  resistance  to  States  in  open  revolt  was 
"  unGonstitutionalP 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Senator  from  tho  Fourth  was 
ashamed  of  this  modern  democratic  President,  and  anxious 
to  turn  him  over  to  the  Eepublicans.  Other  men  were 
ashamed  of  him,  the  whole  country  was  ashamed  of  him, 
and  good  men  and  angels  wept  over  his  imbecility  and  weak- 
ness. Nothing  tends  bo  much  to  bring  the  constitution  into 
disrespect,  as  this  constant  effort  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  it  has  no  power  to  save  itself,  to  make  it  the  invariable 
shield  for  those  who  are  in  open  rebellion. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  power,  he  found  traitors  sur- 
rounding him  on  all  sides;  there  was  treason  in  the  army^ 
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treason  in  the  navy,  treason  in  high  places,  and  treason  in 
low  places.    Knights  of  the  golden  circle,  spies  and  inform- 
ers abounded,  even  in  the  North.   Traitors  were  undermining 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Republic;  soon  the  open  assault 
was  made,  the  storm  burst  upon  the  country  in  all  its  fury. 
The  national  capital  was  beleaguered,  Massachusetts  troops 
going  to  its  defense  were  cruelly  mobbed  and  slain  in  the 
streets  of  Baltimore,  bridges  were  burned,  railroads  torn  up, 
and  for  six  long  days  all  communication  between  the  capitol 
and  the  North  was  cut  off.     Instead  of  making  an  effort  to 
quiet  the  excitement  and  lead  the  people  back  to  their  al- 
legiance, rebel  sympathizers  were  fanning  the  flame  and 
urging  others  to  join  in  the  assault  upon  the  nation.    Thanks 
to  the  gallant  Butler  and  his  New  York  and  New  England 
braves,  the  capital  was  saved.     Then  it  became  necessary  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  to  know  who  was  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  who  was  against  it — who  were  its  reliable  friends 
and  who  were  its  enemies.     Eight  there  came  the  necessity 
for  the  suspension  of  the  writ  ofhaheas  corpus^  and  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  traitors  like  Marshal  Kane,  who  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  troubles  at  Baltimore,  sent  messages  for 
aid  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  saying  of  the  Government 
forces,  ''  we  will  fight  them  and  whip  them  or  die."     Should 
the  President  have  allowed  such  men  to  be  discharged  at 
the  dictum  of   any  civil  magistrate  who  might  issue  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus?     Ought  the  Executive  in  that  time  of 
peril,  to  have  permitted  rebels  to  roam  at  large  over  the  coun- 
try, spy  out  our  weak  points  and  give  valuable  information 
to  the  enemy  ?    I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  democrat  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  who  will  stand  up  and  say  that,  in 
those  dark  hours,  the  President  did  wrong  in  summarily 
arresting  men  who  were  inciting  the  people  to  domestic  strife 
and  civil  war.     The  circumstances  justified  the  act,  and  as  a 
faithful  public  servant,  true  to  the  country,  the  President 
could  do  nothing  less.    It  was  not  the  act  of  a  despot,  over- 
riding law  to  gratify  a  lust  for  power.    It  was  the  determi  - 
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nation  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  had  called  around  him  his 
constitutional  advisers,  and  obtaining  their  deliberate  opin- 
ion that  it  was  constitutional,  had  taken  this  step,  not  for  his 
own  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
Eepublic;  the  public  necessity  demanded  it,  and  fortified  by 
legal  authority,  and  a  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose  that 
feared  not  to  appeal  to  a  generous  people,  the  President, 
like  Jackson,  at  New  Orleans,  took  the  responsibility,  and 
you,  and  I,  and  all  loyal  men  praised  and  honored  him  for  it 

I  shall  not  go  into  an  argument  to  show  that  the  power 
to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corjpus  rests  exclusively  in 
the  Legislative  or  the  Executive  department  of  the  nation. 
Upon  this  question,  the  best  legal  men  of  the  country  dis- 
agree. No  man  can  read  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General 
Bates  without  admitting  that  there  is  great  force  in  the 
argument  that  he  makes  to  show  that  the  power  to  suspend 
this  writ  lies  with  the  President.  I  say,  however,  that  the 
hue  and  cry  about  the  great  danger  of  absolute  despotism j 
resulting  from  the  suspension  oi  this  writ  by  the  President, 
is  a  sheer  humbug,  a  mere  delusion.  If  in  a  government 
like  ours,  where  the  President  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  people,  where  his  office  terminates  with  every  four  years, 
where  he  is  liable  to  be  arraigned  and  impeached  for  mis- 
conduct in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  this  power  is  to 
be  exercised,  there  is  not  the  same  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  entrusting  it  to  the  chief  ruler  that  there  is  under  a 
government  where  the  power  of  the  Executive  is  more  en^ 
during  an^  absolute.  Let  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation 
use  this  power  as  a  cloak  for  oppression;  let  him  seek  to 
make  it  the  hand-maid  of  tyranny,  and  the  voice  of  an  out- 
raged people  would  speedily  investigate  his  conduct  and  de- 
mand his  removal  and  punishment. 

If  Congress  had  authorized  the  suspension  of  the  writ,  the 
result,  after  the  passage  of  an  act  for  that  purpose,  I  appro" 
tend,  would  have  been  nearly  the  same.    It  will  not  be  pre- 
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sumed  that  that  body  could,  in  each  case,  judge  of  the  mili- 
tary necessity  that  might  arise  requiring  proceedings  in  the 
courts  to  be  stopped.  To  do  this,  it  would  need  to  be  in 
constant  session  during  the  war;  besides,  it  would  destroy  all 
military  organization,  by  opening  up  at  once,  to  the  public, 
the  reasons  for  each  arrest.  If  Congress  had  acted  upon  the 
subject,  I  apprehend  it  would  have  simply  authorized  the 
President,  in  his  discretion,  to  cause  the  suspension  of  the 
wa-it.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army,  he  would  have 
been  clothed  with  power  to  judge,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
propriety  and  necessity  of  the  act.  And  those  terrible  arrests, 
over  which  the  democracy  have  had  so  much  horror,  would 
all  liave  been  made  by  the  Executive  precisely  as  they  have 
been. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  Capitol,  I  have  heard  all  the  ar- 
rests denounced  as  nnconstitutional.  It  has  been  said  in 
this  Chamber,  that  without  martial  law  no  arrest  could  be 
made.  Now,  sir,  suppose  an  intelligent  man,  rather  below 
medium  size,  should  appear  to-day  in  your  midst,  put  up  at 
one  of  your  principal  hotels,  and  announce  his  intention  to 
remain  until  the  next  train  started  for  the  east;  and  suppose 
that  to-night  there  should  come  with  the  cars,  a  messenger 
from  the  President,  delegated  to  summarily  arrest  this 
stranger,  and  you  should  then  be  told,  to  your  astonishment, 
that  the  individual  arrested  was  a  no  less  personage  than 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  himself,  who  was  on  his  route  from  the 
South  to  some  foreign  country.  Do  you  doubt  the  power  of 
the  President  to  cause  his  arrest  and  imprisonment  ?  Why, 
sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  legality  of^  his  arrest. 
We  are  engaged  in  civil  war,  and  he  is  seized  as  a  public 
enemy  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  taken  a  prisoner  on  the 
field  of  battle.  He  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  courts.  The  re- 
bellion has  assumed  the  magnitude  of  a  civil  war,  and  he  is 
to  be  treated  and  tried  under  the  war  power.  Unless  ad- 
judged a  spy,  he  will  not  be  executed  as  he  would  if  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason  in  times  of  peace,  but  he  will  be 
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confined,  and,  if  not  exchanged,  held  as  a  prisoner  until  the 
war  terminates.  If  he  were  to  be  given  over  to  the  civil 
authorities,  to  be  convicted  and  hung,  the  South  would  re- 
taliate, and  the  war  become  a  war  of  extermination. 

But  we  are  told  that  arrests  are  made  of  citizens  residing 
in  States  where  there  are  no  military  operations;  where  the 
courts  and  people  are  loyal,  and  where  there  is  no  need  for 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corjpus.  While  I  admit 
that  where  such  power  is  claimed,  it  should  be  exercised 
with  great  caution  and  only  in  extreme  cases,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  join  in  this  wholesale  denunciation  of  such  arrests. 
Men  in  your  midst  may  be  engaged  in  treasonable  practices; 
may  be  in  collusion  with  the  rebels;  may  be  secretly  plotting 
the  destruction  of  the  nation.  You  may  not  know  it,  I  may 
not  know  it,  yet  the  salvation  of  the  army  may  depend  on  ar- 
resting these  men,  and  in  not  giving  immediate  publicity  to  the 
source  from  whence  the  information  of  their  guilt  is  derived. 
"Would  you  compel  the  Executive  either  to  let  them  "  go 
scot  free,"  or  spread  out  upon  the  records  of  courts,  facts  and 
circumstances  that  ought  to  be  kept  a  secret?  Again,  a  man 
may  have  committed  no  overt  act  of  treason,  and  yet  the 
public  interest,  the  welfare  of  millions  may,  in  times  of  great 
public  peril,  require  that  he  be  restrained  from  going  at 
large.  I  have  often  heard  democrats  say  that  if  Davis, 
Toombs,  Breckinridge  and  Burnett,  and  their  compeers  in 
rebellion,  who,  boldly  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  use  the 
language  of  Mr.  Wigfall,  "slapped  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  lace,"  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned 
at  that  time,  and  before  their  treason  culminated  into  open 
revolt,  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  nation. 

I  am  astonished  that  this  clamor  about  arrests,  which 
commenced  with  the  traitor  Breckinridge  in  Congress,  should 
be  re-echoed  by  sensible  democrats.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  one  that  the  outcry  is  made  solely  for  party  purposes. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  very  men  who  now  denounce  the 
President  upon  this  account,  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  him. 
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Through  their  presses;  in  their  assemblies;  on  the  street 
corners,  everywhere,  they  were  proclaiming  that  he  was 
honest,  patriotic  and  conservative,  and  they  were  praying 
that  a  radical  Congress  might  adjourn  and  leave  the  control 
of  the  war  wholly  to  his  charge.  They  were  not  then  shocked 
"by  the  arbitrary  arrests.  They  had  then  no  over-weening 
anxiety,  no  bitter  tears  to  shed,  for  men  shut  up  in  bastiles 
and  dungeons,  without  authority  of  law.  They  were  willing, 
yes,  anxious,  that  he  whom  they  now  term  a  cruel  despot, 
should  take  the  reins  wholly  in  his  own  hands  and  conduct 
the  war  as  he  saw  fit.  Now,  with  venom  and  bitterness,  they 
denounce  every  act  of  this  same  man  as  despotic  and  wrong. 
The  difficulty  is  plain  to  be  seen.  The  Executive  has  struck 
an  earnest  blow  at  the  monster  Slavery,  and  its  minions, 
Ifotth  and  South,  squirm  under  the  stroke. 

Another  issue  in  the  resolutions  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  is  whether  we  shall  support  the  President  in  his  pro- 
clamation, declaring  the  slaves  in  the  insurgent  States  free. 
And  right  here,  sir,  seems  to  be  the  tender  spot.  There  are 
men  who  say,  put  down  the  rebellion,  carry  on  the  war,  make 
it  destructive  and  terrible,  but  don't  interfere  with  slavery. 
Touch  the  peculiar  institution,  and  they  are  at  once  startled 
and  ready  to  exclaim  with  Macbeth,  in  the  play — 

<'  Come  like  the  rugged, Russian  bear,  the  armed  rhinoceros, 
The  hycurn  tiger — take  any  other  shape  hut  that, 
And  my  firm  nerves  shall  never  tremble." 

Life  may  be  destroyed  and  property  taken,  without  process 
of  law,  but  slaveiy  must  go  unharmed.  They  seem  to  have 
an  idea  that  slave  property  is  sacred,  that  it  possesses  rights 
above  all  other  property,  that  it  must  not  be  touched  even 
though  its  abolition  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  Invade  this  shrine  and  their  opposition  grows  fierce. 
They  can  see  evil  results  to  spring  from  it,  as  numerous  as 
the  colors  in  Joseph's  coat.  The  proclamation  destroys  their 
idol,  and  they  will  not  be  comforted.  "  Ye  have  taken  away 
my  gods,  and  what  have  I  left?" 
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I  confess  that  I  was  astonished  at  some  of  the  objections 
that  were  urged  to  the  proclamation.     The  Honorable  Sena- 
tor from  the  Fourth  told  us  that  if  it  was  unconstitutional  in 
time  of  peace,  it  would  be  in  time  of  war.    He  said  that  the 
constitution  went  with  the  army  into  the  battle  field.     I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  Senator  meant  to  say  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  President  were  not  increased  in  a  state  ot  war. 
It  seems  to  me  they   are  very  much  enlarged,  and   that 
many  acts  which  the  Executive  is  now  daily  doing,  would  be 
utterly  void  and  even  criminal,  in  a  time  of  peace.    The 
power  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  slay  and  subdue  ene- 
mies with  whom  the  nation  is  at  war;  to  batter  down  their 
cities;  destroy  their  property,  and  pursue  them  with  all  the 
means  of  civilized  warfare,  will  not  for  a  moment,  I  appre- 
hend, be  doujDted.     And  yet,  the  President  could  not  do  these 
things  in  a  period  of  peace.    If  the  powers  of  the  President 
are  not  increased,  what  right  has  he  to  over-run  and  subju- 
gate States;  appoint  military  governors;  depose  the  authori- 
ties, and  substitute  in  their  stead  officers  of  his  own  creation  ? 
During  peace  he  certainly  cannot  set  aside  a  State  govern- 
ment, or  suppress  an  insurrection,  unless  requested  to  do  so; 
nor^spize  and  destroy  property.     All  these  things  pertain  to 
the  war  power,  and  the  Executive  may  cause  them  to  be 
done  whenever  it  becomes  ne^cessarj  for  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  a  war  and  the  success  of  the  army.     The  procla- 
mation is  a  military  measure,  aimed  at  the  rebellion,  and  as 
such,  is  proper  and  lawful.    Slavery  is  not  excepted  from  this 
universal  law.    The  President  may  interfere  with  slaves. 
He  may  refuse  to  return  a  slave  to  his  rebel  master.    He 
may  require  the  service  of  slaves,  and  use  them  for  military 
purposes,  as  was  done  in  the  construction  of  the  "  cut  off^' 
at  Vicksburgh.    He  may  free  them  after  their  labor  has 
been  accomplished.     In  fine,  we  say  that  under  this  very 
power  the  President  may  free  the  slaves  in  all  States  in  re- 
bellion whenever  he  finds  that  to  do  so  will  weaken  the  enemy 
and  strengthen  the  government. 
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I  could  quote  numerous  authorities  in  support  of  my  posi- 
tion. 1  need  not  cite  alone,  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  de- 
clared that  in  time  of  war,  civil  or  foreign,  '^  not  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  commander  of  the 
army,  has  power  to  order  the  universal  emancipation  of  the 
slaves."  I  will,  however,  give  the  opinion  of  one,  of  whom 
the  Senator  spoke  in  terms  of  high  praise— one  who  is  pre- 
eminently the  first  citizen  of  this  State — who  has,  perhaps, 
contributed  more  than  any  other  one  person  to  the  present 
prosperity  and  standing  of  this  commonwealth — who,  with 
honest  indignation,  could  rebuke  a  man  of  his  own  political 
faith  for  refusing  to  reinforce  the  starving  garrison  be- 
leaguered at  Fort  Sumpter.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  while  he  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  Gen.  Cass  said : 

"  Bat  if  it  is  meant  that  the  guarantees  of  the  constitution  accompany  the  army  and 
operate  upon  the  movements  of  our  troops  in  a  hostile  country,  nothing  can  be  more  er- 
roneous in  principle,  or  would  be  more  disastrous  in  practice.  The  slightest  reflection  wil 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  extension  of  our  constitutional  guarantees  over  countries  occupied 
by  our  armies,  would  be  utterly  subversive  of  all  the  rights  of  war.  We  could  not  march  a 
step  without  finding  impediments  that  could  not  be  overcome.  The  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution are,  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisals, and  make  rules  and  regulations  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water.  To  raise  and 
support  armies,  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  land  and  naval  forces.  The 
constitution  further  provides  that  the  President-of  the  United  States  shall  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  These  are  all  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  bearmg  upon, 
the  war -making  power.  *  *  *  Now,  sir,  like  other  nations  we  are  liable  to  war, 
and  when  engaged  in  it  we  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  which  that  condition  brings  with  it. 
*  *  *  Well,  sir,  our  army  commences  its  operations.  It  may  over-run  the 
whole  country,  doing  all  those  deeds  of  distress  and  death,  which  it  must  do  to  a  great  extent 
to  accomplish  the  objects  of  its  destination.  Whence  does  it  derive  the  right  to  do  all  this  ? 
let  mo  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Not  from  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  except 
from  the  general  powers  I  have  quoted  relating  to  war,  /or  there  is  not  a  single  specific  grant 
in  <ywr  whole  code  looking  even  to  such  a  state  of  things.  Let  him,  or  any  one  else,  put  his  finger 
upon  that  clause  of  our  statute  book,  which  authorizes  an  American  soldier  to  kill  a  Mexican, 
to  burn  a  house,  or  to  seize  and  hold  a  city,  or  to  do  the  thousand  and  one  acts  of  violence 
which  go  to  make  up  the  condition  of  war.  Well,  then,  even  without  specific  powers  from 
our  sovereign,  our  army  may  do  these  deeds,  simply  because  a  war  exists,  and  they  are  its 
proper  incidents.  No  other  grant  is  necessary.  Our  sovereign  says  to  our  armed  citizen, 
1  am  at  war ;  go  forth  and  maintain  the  honor  and  interest  of  your  country.  The  President 
may  abuse  his  power,  says  the  Senator.  Certainly  he  may, and  so  he  may  abuse  any  power, 
"but  powers  must  be  granted,  though  they  may  be  abused.  If  any  one  fears  that  result  now, 
let  him  prepare  a  legislative  remedy  to  prevent  it.  But  let  not  a  most  important  right  be- 
longing to  the  American  people,  and  one  which  may  be  essential  to  their  military  success, 
■foe  cast  to  the  winds,  because  some  time  or  other,  or  some  where  or  other,  abuses  may  grow 
out  of  its  exercise." 

There  seems,  then,  to  be  a  remarkable  difference  in  the 
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views  of  Gen,  Cass  iipoii  this  subject,  and  the  doctrines  enter- 
tained by  the  minority  on  this  floor.  He  says  the  powers  of 
the  President  are  increased  in  a  time  of  war,  and  that  the 
letter  of  the  constitution  does  not  accompany  the  army  to  the 
battle-field.  They  take  exactly  an  opposite  view.  I  shall 
leave  it  to  your  better  judgment  to  determine  which  is  in  the 
right. 

It  is  said  that  the  proclamation  will  unite  the  South.  Long 
before  this  proclamation  was  made,  the  South  was  a  unit 
against  us.  Men  whose  only  crime  was  loyalty,  have  been 
driven  to  the  swamps  and  mountains;  have  been  forced  to 
leave  the  country;  have  been  hunted  down  and  slain,  until 
they  are  as  scarce  as  "  angel  visits." 

Another  objection  is  that  the  proclamation  affects  only  the 
slaves  of  loyal  men.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  burhing  shame 
to  punish  loyalists  at  the  South.  The  very  men  who  have 
used  this  argument  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  that  the> 
proclamation  provided  in  express  terms,  that  loyal  slave- 
holders, if  any  such  there  be,  are  to  be  compensated  in  fulL 
Let  me  read  from  the  first  proclamation,  and  they  are  both 
parts  of  the  same  act: 

*'  And  the  Executive  will,  in  due  time,  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto,  throughout  the  rehellion,  shall,  upon  the  restoration, 
of  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and 
people,  if  the  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed,  be  compensated  for  all  losses-' 
"by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves." 

But  we  are  told  that  the  proclamation  will  irritate  the 
South.  These  traitors  have  murdered  your  sons  and  broth- 
ers; have  stolen  and  plundered  your  property;  have  preyed 
upon  your  commerce;  have  taught  their  women  and  children 
to  hate  you;  to  spit  upon  loyal  soldiers;  to  assassinate  them 
in  the  streets  of  their  cities;  to  poison  their  meat  and  their 
drink,  and  to  shoot  them  down  in  cold  blood,  even  while  they 
were  helpless,  as  they  shot  those  men  who  were  thrown 
scalded,  from  the  gunboats,  into  the  water.  Kay,  more,  they 
have  taken  the  very  skulls  of  your  dead  heroes  tor  punch 
bowls,  on  their  wedding  and  festive  occasions;  they  have 
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filled  your  land  with  widows  and  orphans,  with  groans,  and 
tears,  and  lamentations,  that  almost  "  drown  the  wind."  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  we  must  be  careful,  deal  gently,  not  in 
any  wise  irritate  these,  our  lamb-like  Southern  brethren.  Is 
this  the  way  you  propose  to  carry  on  a  great  war  ?  Can 
you  hope  for  success  from  any  such  miserable  policy  ?  Do 
not  deceive  yourselves.  The  people  of  the  South  are  in  ter- 
rible earnest.  Tour  success  lies  only  in  a  stern,  uncomprom- 
ising prosecution  of  the  war.  You  must  use  all  the  means 
that  God  and  nature  have  placed  in  your  power.  If  slavery 
stands  in  the  path,  wipe  it  out.  If  you  need  the  assistance  of 
that  despised  race,  who  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all 
this  trouble,  call  them  to  your  standard.  They  did  good 
service  to  secure  your  indepeudence  in  the  days  that  "  tried 
men's  souls."  Upon  their  aid  may  hinge  the  preservation  of 
that  independence  now. 

The  proclamation  will  do  good.  It  will  weaken  the  rebel- 
lion. It  will  not  be  so  safe  as  it  has  been  for  the  slave-holder 
to  hurry  to  the  battle-field.  He  may  find  the  avenger  on 
his  track.  A  fear  of  insurrection  will  compel  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whites  to  remain  at  home. 

It  will  settle,  forever,  the  question  whether  the  enslaved 
African  is  a  man  or  a  chattel.  "We  shall  not  have  our  Gen- 
erals quarreling,  as  they  have  been,  over  this  point.  The 
genius  of  a  Butler  will  not  require  to  be  taxed,  to  cipher  out 
that  the  negro  is  contraband  of  war.  Wherever  our  army 
goes,  in  the  States  over  which  this  proclamation  extends, 
there  the  black  man  can  stand  up  and  say,  to  all  the  world, 
^*  I  am  a  man." 

It  will  put  an  end  to  that  policy  that  has  sought  to  debase 
our  gallant  troops,  by  making  it  a  part  of  their  business  to 
hunt  down  and  return  to  his  master,  the  flying  fugitive,  who 
follows  the  north  star.  Traitors  will  not  be  permitted  to  scour 
our  camps  for  the  double  purpose  of  catching  slaves  and 
gathering  valuable  information  for  the  enemy. 

I^t  fixes  the  nation  firmly  on  the  side  of  freedom.    For  the 
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benefit  of  slavery  rebels  have  trampled  the  constitution  under 
foot,  and  have  assailed  the  best  government  that  God  ever 
gave  to  man.  If,  by  their  own  folly  and  madness,  they  shall 
produce  the  complete  overthrow  and  destruction  of  this  guilty 
cause  of  all  our  woes — ^if  the  result  shall  be  to  make  Maine 
and  Florida,  Georgia  and  Oregon,  strike  hands,  shouting 
"  Liberty  and  Union,"  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  among  the 
mourners. 

Mr.  Chairman — A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  there  went 
from  the  city  of  my  residence,  one  who  was  my  friend  for 
many  years.  Of  a  noble,  generous  nature,  he  had  made  a  troop 
of  friends,  and  was  blest  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life.  When  the  clear,  shrill  bugle  sounded  the  first  call  to 
arms,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  the  child  of 
his  love,  and  gathering  around  him  a  noble  band,  went  forth 
to  battle  in  freedom's  cause.  As  he  bade  me  farewell  for  the 
last  time,  he  said  with  his  parting  words,  "  we  must  stand  by 
the  government."  Fame  followed  him,  and  the  heroic  deeds 
of  his  band  of  braves  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  your  State. 
In  the  most  terrible  struggle  of  all  that  seven  days  fighting 
before  Eichmond,  there  might  have  been  seen  a  young  of- 
ficer, in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood,  with  firm  but  elas- 
tic step,  leading  his  column  into  battle.  A  regiment  in  his 
front  from  another  State,  faltered  under  a  galling  fire.  In  an 
efibrt  to  rally  it,  he  fell,  pierced  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy. 
They  buried  him  on  the  banks  of  the  James,  one  of  too 
many  victims  to  the  most  infamous  rebellion  that  ever  cursed 
humanity. 

"  Wife,  children  and  neighbor  may  moan  at  his  knell, 
He  was  lover  and  friend  to  his  country  as  well." 

I  shall  see  him  no  more,  but  his  words  "  we  must  standby 
the  government,"  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears. 

There  was  another,  who,  four  years  ago,  was  associated  with 
yourself  as  a  member  of  this  Senate,  and  occupied  the  seat 
so  worthily  filled  by  the  member  from  the  Ninth  District. 
He  was  not  even  then  a  man  without  renown.    On  the  battle 
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fields  in  Mexico  lie  had  shown  that  the  leaping  blood  of  the 
fathers  had  not  curdled  in  the  veins  of  the  son.  When  trea- 
son culminated  in  open  revolt,  when  the  Capital  was  in  peril, 
he  rushed  to  the  nation's  rescue.  After  a  series  of  bril- 
liant, dashing  achievements,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in 
one  of  those  battles  that  seem  to  have  been  lost  from  stu- 
pidity and  jealousy  among  our  generals.  As  he  lay  on  the 
battle-field,  with  no  means  of  staying  the  ebbing  tide  of  life, 
dreaming  of  the  loved  ones  at  home,  even  while  his  brow 
grew  cold  and  pale  in  death,  he  penciled  these  words: 

<<  My  Dearest  WiiPE— I  write  to  you,  mortally  wounded  from  the  battle-field.  "We  are 
again  defeated,  and  ere  this  reaches  you,  your  children  will  be  fatherless. 

*  *  *  *  To-day  is  Sunday,  and  to-day  I  sink  to  the  green  couch, 

of  our  final  rest. 

I  have  fought  well,  my  darling,  and  I  was  shot  in  the  endeavor  to  rally  our  broken  bat- 
talions. I  could  have  escaped,  but  I  would  not  till  all  hope  was  gone,  and  was  shot— about 
the  only  one  of  our  forces  left  on  the  field.  Our  cause  is  just,  and  our  Generals,  not  the 
enemy's,  have  defeated  us.    In  God's  good  time  He  will  give  us  victory. 

And  now,  good-bye  wife,  and  children.  Bring  them  up,  I  know  you  will,  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  love  for  the  Savior.  But  for  you  and  the  dear  ones  dependent,  I  should  die  happy. 
I  know  the  blow  will  fall  with  crushing  weight  on  you.  Trust  to  Him  who  gave  manna  in 
the  wilderness. 

I  have  won  the  soldier's  name,  and  am  ready  to  meet  now,  as  I  must,  the  soldier's  fate. 
I  hope  that  from  Heaven  I  may  see  the  glorious  old  flag  wave  again  over  the  undivided  Union 
I  have  loved  so  well." 

Woodbury  and  Brodhead,  with  a  host  of  heroic  dead,  have 
gone  from  us  forever: 

"  For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  house- wife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 

Or  clirhb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.'' 

Shall  we  say  that  they  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  vain? 
Shall  we  tell  the  thousands  of  heroic  soldiers  who  to-night 
have  gathered  round  the  watch-fires  of  the  camp,  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  useless  struggle  ?  Shall  we  say  to  the  wives 
and  children  of  our  dead  heroes,  your  kindred  fell  in  an  un- 
necessary war?  Is  this  the  cheer  you  would  send  to  those 
whose  heart-strings  have  been  nearly  severed  ?  Is  this  the 
encouragement  you  would  give  the  wife  or  mother  who  bade 
the  dearest  object  of  her  afiection  obey  the  country's  call? 
No,  let  us  say  to  them,  your  friends  have  fallen  in  a  glorious 
cause.    All  this  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  shall  not  be 
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jxmdQmYam.    "The  government  must  be  sustained."    "The 
glorious  old  Hag  shall  again  wave  over  an  undivided  Uwion." 
M  days  gone  by,  you  have  lingered  with  delight  upon  the 
heroic  deeds  of  those  brave  meii  and  noble  women  who, 
through   privation,  suffering  and    danger,   achieved    your 
country's  independence^  and  while  your  hearts  burned  with 
admiration  and  gratitude,  yoti  have  aliiiost  sorrowed  that  you 
were  born  too  late  to  share  in  their  glorious  exploits.     I^ow, 
when  the  government  that  they  created  is  no  bnger  an  un- 
tried experiment;  when  the  diamond  that  was  hidden,  shines 
bright  and   brilliant  as  the  sun;  when  metropolitan  cities; 
rich  and  fertile  farms  scattered  thick  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  golden  coast  of  the  Pacific;  a  world-wide  com- 
merce, extended  territory,  increased  population,  i'ree  homes, 
free  schools,  and  a  iree  press,  are  all  added  incentives  for  the 
preservation  of  this  land,  you  would  indeed  be  degenerate 
sons  of  noble  sires  were  you  to  permit  treason  to  divide  and 
destroy  the  goodly  heritage.     Never,  until  all  tendencies  to 
liberty  shall   be  repressed;  until  dumb  forgetfulness  shall 
usurp  the  place  of  gratitude;  until  love  of  country  shall  die 
out  in   the  American  heart,  will  we  suffer  the  vile  traitors 
who  have  desecrated  the  soil  that  holds  the  sacred  remains 
of  a  Washington,  a  Jefferson  or  a  Jackson,  to  again  rule  tlie 
free  people  of  this  land.      As  friends,  as  countrymen,  as 
brothers,  we  will  cherish  the  noble  sons  of  the  8outh,  who, 
like  Andrew  Johnson,  have  proved  true  to  the  country  in 
this  the  hour  of  its  peril,  but  we  will  overcome  and  destroy 
the  infamous  traitors,  even  as  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  Fharoah  and   his  sinful  hosts. 
Kwe  falter,  the  mothers  and  wives  of  our  land  will  take  up 
the  contest,  and  as  they  lead  their  chihiren  in  daily  devotion, 
they  will  teach  them  that  their  first  duty  is  to  God,  and  their 
second  to  s^nd  "leaden  rain  and  iron   hail"  upon  false,  per- 
jured trai'ors.      Let  us  stand  by  the  administration,  uphold 
it  in  all  its  honest  eflorts  to  suppress  the  rebellion — and, 
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believe  me,  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when,  with  peace 
and  prosperity  throughout  all  our  borders — with  a  Union  un- 
broken— with  a  nation  great,  happy  and  free,  we  may  look 
back  upon  these  dark  and  trying  hours,  and  say: 

"  Aside  the  dust  cloud  rolled — the  waster  seemed  the  huilder  too-- 
Upspringing  from  the  ruined  old,  I  saw  the  new; 
'Twas  but  the  ruin  of  the  bad,  the  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  lllj 
Whate'er  of  good  the  old  time  had  was  living  still." 


TO  THE  PITBLIO. 


The  niidersigned,  appointed  a  Committee  to  cany  into  effect 
the  objects  of  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
in  this  city,  on  the  12th  instant,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by 
famine  in  Kansas,  wonld  make  the  following  representations  :  It 
is  now  made  certain  that  the  dearth  of  provisions  in  that  Territory 
is  likely  to  produce  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  Winter 
grain,  sown  last  Autumn,  perished  in  consequence  of  the  drouth. 
The  crops  of  Spring  grain,  the  Indian  Corn,  the  Buckw^heat,  the 
Potatoes  and  other  roots,  on  which  the  settlers  depended  to  make 
up  for  this  loss,  in  like  manner  utterly  failed.  In  the  pastures  and 
mowing  grounds  the  grass  withered  and  died  in  early  Summer 
under  the  heat.  Multitudes,  to  the  number,  it  is  computed,  of 
thirty  thousand,  have  left  the  Territory,  to  seek  subsistence  in  the 
States;  multitudes  yet  remain,  who  have  neither  the  means  of 
emigrating,  nor  the  money  to  procure  food  from  the  region  to  the 
north  and  east  of  them,  where  the  crops  have  been  abundant.  It 
is  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  people  are  in  this  dreadful  con- 
dition, many  of  whom,  if  not  soon  relieved,  must  literally  die  of 
starvation,  and  many  more  must  perish  by  the  diseases  which  ac- 
company a  famine.  The  people  of  the  Western  States  liave  pro- 
vided considerable  quantities  of  grain  for  their  relief,  but  money 
is  wanting  to  convey  these  to  their  destination.  There  never  w^as, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  a  case  making  a  more  urgent 
claim  on  the  liberality  of  the  public.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  every 
town  and  city  of  the  State  w^ill  join  in  this  work  of  charity,  and 
that  collections  will  be  made  for  the  sufferers  in  all  our  churches. 

Any  donations  in  money  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ers, may  be  sent  to  J.  E.  Williams,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Metro- 
politan Bank,  who  has  consented  to  act  as  our  Treasurer,  or  to 
any  other  member  of  the  Committee.  Any  donations  of  another 
nature  may  be  sent  to  the  room  of  the  Committee,  No.  25  Cooper 
Institute,  J^ew  York  City. 

William  C.  Bryant,  R.  H.  McCukdy, 

Daniel  Lord,  Thaddeus  Hyatt, 

Morris  Ivetchum,  Greene  C.  Bronson, 

John  E.  Williams,  Chas.  W.  Elliott, 

Seth  B.  Hunt,  Daniel  Drew. 
New  York,  Nov.  14,  1860. 

Rev.  Sir: 

The  following  resokition  was  adopted  at  a  public  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  December,  1860  : — ■ 

Resolved, — That  ministers  of  all  denominations,  in  city  and  country,  are  requested 
to  commend  this  work  of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  their  congregations,  and 
to  take  up  collections  and  forward  them,  without  delay,  to  the  Treasurer,  John  E, 
W^iLLiAMs,  President  Metropolitan  Bank,  Kew  York. 

Jkanois  &  LouTKEL,  Frliitera,  43  Maiden  Lane,  N,  Y, 
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TO 

Ji^MES    BTJCH:A.]SrA.Isr, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

IN  BEHALF  OF  KANSAS, 

ASKING  FOR  A 

Postponement  of  all  the  Land  Sales  in  that  Territory, 

AND    FOR    OTHER    RELIEF; 

TOGETHER   WITH 

GORRESPOi^DENCE    AND    OTHER   DOCUMENTS    SETTING   FORTH 
ITS  DEPLORABLE   DESTITUTION  FROM   THE 

DROUGHT  AND  FAMINE. 

Submitted  under  oatli,  October  29^,  1S60» 
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District  of  Columbia,  \ 

City  and  County  of  Washington.    \ 

I  hereby  certify,  that;  on  this  29th.  day  of  October,  A.  D. 
I860;  before  the  subscriber,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
county  of  Washington  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  personally 
appeared  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
made  oath  that  the  statements  hereinafter  set  forth  are  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief;  that  he  has  no  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  question  involved ;  and  that  this  prayer 
is  not  made  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  relief  of  the 

unfortunate  people  of  Kansas. 

Thaddeus  Hyatt. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  this  twenty -iiinth 
[seal.]         day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty. 

JOHN  S.  nOLLINGSHEAD, 

Notary  Public. 


LETTERS  OP  THADDEUS  HYATT 

Addressed  to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
AND  THE  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Washington,  October  29,  1860. 
To  President  Buchanan: 

Sir:  As  your  verbal  reply  to  my  communications  [see 
infra,  A  1,  A  2;  AS]  of  the  16tli  instant  gave  me  no 
positive  assurance  tliat  tlie  land  sales  in  Kansas  will  be 
postponed ;  and  as  your  failure  to  give  me  this  assurance 
seemed  to  rest  upon  a  necessity  for  more  authoritative  and 
formal  data  for  official  action,  I  have  delayed  my  departure 
from  Washington  in  order  to  throw  into  a  more  convincing 
and  satisfactory  shape  the  materials  in  my  possession.  In 
addition  to  my  own  memoranda,  I  have  also  sent  commu- 
nications to  the  War  Department  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  asking  information,  as  appears  in  the  copy 
herewith  submitted.  [See  infra,  B  and  C]  I  have  as  yet 
received  no  reply  from  those  Departments.  On  the  18th 
instant  I  addressed  a  communication  to  Professor  Henry,  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  reply  to  which  and  my  own 
letter  accompany  this.  [See  infra,  D  and  E.]  It  will  be 
seen  that  his  report  exactly  harmonizes  with  all  the  other 
testimony. 

That  your  Excellency  may  understand  the  value  of  the 
array  of  facts  which  I  herewith  present  under  oath,  permit 
me  to  say,  that  to  collect  them  my  journey  through*-  Kansas 
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covered  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  and  occupied  twenty-live 
days ;  that,  rising  of  two  thousand  persons  met  together  at  a 
series  of  meetings  held  in  the  counties  mentioned  below,  the 
most  of  whom  I  saw,  and  whose  statements  I  heard;  that 
letters  and  petitions  have  been  sent  to  me  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers,  signed  by  over  eight  hundred  persons,  and  repre- 
senting twice  as  many  thousands;  and  that  the  counties 
ialready  reported  by  organized  committees  with  whom  I  am 
in  communication,  embrace  nearly  the  whole  region  of  Kan- 
sas south  of  the  Kaw  river,  who  are  looking  for  relief  to  my 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  as  fully  appears  in  what  follows. 

That  my  present  petition  in  behalf  of  these  suffering  people 
may  be  so  moderate  and  reasonable  as  to  command  a  positive 
and  immediate  assurance  from  the  Executive  that  the  whole 
of  the  threatened  land  sales  shall  be  at  once  postponed,  I  ask 
respectfully  in  their  name,  that  your  Excellency  will  grant 
a  contingent  and  temporary  postponement  of  ninety  days, 
to  enable  me  still  further  to  accumulate  proof  upon  proof  of 
the  utterly  impoverished  condition  of  the  people. 

With  the  greatest  deference  to  your  Excellency,  let  me 
say  that  an  array  of  facts  such  as  is  now  presented  by  me 
here,  and  under  oath,  would,  if  presented  in  a  Court  of 
Chancery,  be  sufficient  for  obtaining  an  injunction  in  any 
case  of  a  parallel  character. 

Yours,  &c.,  respectfully, 

THADDEUS  HYATT. 


AL 

Washingtoi^,  D.  C,  October  16,  I860, 
To  James  Buchanan, 

President  of  the  United  States  : 
Sir  :  Having  just  returned  from  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
where   I  have  been  an  eye-witness  to  the  deplorable  and 
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starving  condition  of  that  scorclied  and  famine-stricken  land, 
I  come  to  implore  of  tlie  Executive^  as  an  act  of  clemency  in 
behalf  of  its  suffering  inhabitants,  that  all  Government  lands 
now  offered  for  sale  in  that  Territory  may  be  withheld  from 
market,  and  more  especially  those  lands  embraced  in  what 
is  known  as  the  New  York  Indian  Eeserve,  (Proclamation 
No.  667.) 

You  need  be  informed,  sir,  of  but  half  the  desolations  and 
heart-rending  scenes  I  have  witnessed  among  that  heroic  and 
industrious,  but  unfortunate  people,  to  arouse  your  utmost 
sympathies. 

Thousands  of  once  thrifty  and  prosperous  American  citi- 
zens are  now  perishing  of  want.  Winter  is  upon  them ;  of 
clothing  they  are  nearly  bereft ;  food  they  have  not  to  last 
them  through  the  cold  season  that  is  approaching.  Of  over 
a  hundred  thousand  people  upon  Kansas  soil  six  months  ago, 
at  least  one  fourth  or  one  third  have  left ;  of  the  remainder 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  forty  thousand  at  thiS'  moment  see 
nothing  but  exodus  or  starvation  at  the  end  of  the  sixty 
days  now  just  before  them;  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
look  with  only  despairing  eyes  upon  November ;  thousands 
cannot  subsist  a  month  longer  unaided ;  other  thousands  are 
living  upon  the  little  which  the  neighbors  deprive  themselves 
of  to  give  to  them  —  neighbors  equally  unfortunate,  and 
with  whom  the  starvation  is  merely  a  question  of  but  a  few 
days  longer ;  while  still  other  thousands,  if  not  at  once 
relieved,  must  perish  from  hunger  or  the  diseases  that  follow 
in  its  train.  Some  have  already  died,  others  are  daily  dying ; 
while  ,the  hours  grow  darker  and  the  days  wax  longer  for 
the  living  to  whom  relief  comes  not,  and  whose  eyes  are 
aching  with  watchings  for  the  succor  that  delays. 

In  confirmation  of  these  frightful  statements,  I  refer  your 
Excellency  to  the  accompanying  extracts  from  my  diary 
while  in  Kansas  recently,  and  from  numerous  letters  sent 
to  me  from  various  districts  of  the  famine-land. 

Had  the  blood  of  this  poor  people  in  1860  been  as  valuable 
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for  coinage  into  votes  as  it  was  in  1856,  your  department 
•would  have  long  since  been  made  aware  of  tlieir  miseries, 
and  it  would  not  have  remained  for  the  discharge  of  a  mere 
mechanical  duty  to  have  brought  to  your  notice  the  sickening 
fact  that  the  mere  performance  of  the  duty  was  in  its  terrible 
workings  a  practical  cruelty^  such  as  no  Despotism  on  earth 
would  intentionally  be  guilty  of,  and  such  as,  being  once 
brought  to  the  notice  of  your  department,  it  cannot  but 
rejoice  to  have  escaped  committing. 

Commending  these  facts  to  your  careful  consideration,  I 
have  the  honor,  sir,  to  subscribe  myself, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

THADDEUS  HYATT. 


A  2. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  16, 1860. 
To  James  Buchanan, 

President  of  the  United  States: 
Sir  :  As  the  condition  of  Kansas  admits  of  no  delay,  I 
have  to  request  that  the  extracts  herewith  submitted  for 
your  Excellency's  inspection  —  of  which  I  cannot  make 
copies  in  time  for  you  to-day  —  may  be  returned  to  me  this 
afternoon,  together  with  your  action  thereon,  as  I  leave  in 
the  morning  for  the  East,  to  raise  funds  for  the  relief  of  these 
people. 

I  will,  however,  furnish  you  with  copies  of  these  and 
other  documents,  to  be  left  on  file,  if  desired. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

THADDEUS  HYATT. 
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A  8. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  16,  18(30. 
Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior : 

Sir:  In  vcij  interview  with  tlie  President,  as  I  have 
already  informed  you,  yesterday,  ho  desired  me  to  procure 
from  you  the  following  data-,  viz  : 

1st,  What  amount  of  lands  are  offered  for  sale  in  (the  New 
York  Indian  Eeservation)  Kansas  ? 

2d.  What  is  the  urgency  of  the  necessity  for  the  sale  ? 

By  furnishing  these  dato,,  and  more  especially  by  your 
favorable  consideration  of  the  accompanying  appeal,  and 
your  favorable  recommendation  in  the  premises,  you  will 
perform  an  act  of  humanity,  that  will  fill  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands with  gratitude  towards  yourself  and  the  administration 
—  while  all  the  people,  despite  the  asperity  of  party  strife, 
will  join  in  approbation  of  the  act. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  sir,respectfully, 

THADDEUS  HYATT. 


B. 

Washington,  October  24,  1860. 
Hon.  John  B.  Floyd, 

Secretci^ry  of  War: 

Sir  :  Being  about  to  furnish  the  President  with  some  sta- 
tistics in  reference  to  the  unprecedented  drought  which  has 
afflicted  Kansas  Territory  for  more  than  fourteen  months,  I 
have  to  request  that  you  will  favor  m.e  with  replies  to  the 
following  queries,  viz : 

1st.  What  amount  of  rain  has  fallen  in  that  Territory  du- 
ring the  last  fourteen  months  ? 
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2d.  What  has  been  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  ? 

Together  with  such  comments  as  you  may  deem  proper  to 
submit  as  to  the  causes  of  the  existing  famine  in  said  Terri- 
tory. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

THADDEUS  HYATT, 


0. 

Washington,  Octaher  24,  1860. 
Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Sir:  Will  you  please  answer  the  following  queries?  I 
wish  to  lay  them  before  the  President  in  the  matter  of  the 
present  application  which  I  have  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
settlers  in  Kansas. 

1st.  What  is  the  present  population  of  Kansas  as  appears 
upon  your  records,  county  by  county;  when  taken;  and 
state  the  date  when  taken? 

2d.  AVhat  amount  of  corn  and  provisions  were  raised  last 
year,  county  by  county  ;  when  taken ;  date  when  taken  ? 

3d.  What  amount  of  corn  and  provisions  were  raised  this 
year,  county  by  county ;  when  taken  ;  date  when  taken  ? 

4th.  What  amount  of  corn  and  provisions  have  the  people 
on  hand  for  the  coming  winter,  county  by  county;  when 
taken ;  date  when  taken  ? 

5th.  What  amount  of  money  and  moveable  wealth  was 
there  in  Kansas,  and  how  distributed,  county  by  county ; 
when  taken ;  date  when  taken  ? 

6th.  What  amount  of  public  lands  are  now  offered,  or 
about  to  be  offered,  for  sale  in  said  Territory,  in  what  local- 
ities, and  date  of  sales  ? 

By  furnishing  the  above  from  your  census  returns,  &c,; 
you  will  much  oblige,  &c., 

Yqtj  respectfully, 

THADDEUS  HYATT, 
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THE  DEOUGHT  IN  KANSAS. 

D. — Thaddeus  Hyatt  to  Professor  Henry ^   Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Washington,  October  18,  1860. 

Sir:  Being  about  to  fnrnisli  President  Buchanan  with 
some  statistics  in  reference  to  the  unprecedented  drought 
which  has  afflicted  Kansas  Territory  for  more  than  fourteen 
months  past,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  favor  me  with 
replies  to  the  foUo-wing  queries,  vi2 : 

1st.  What  has  been  the  average  fall  of  rain  in  that  Terri- 
tory for  the  last  ten  years  ? 

2d.  What  amount  has  fallen  during  the  last  fourteen 
months? 

Together  with  such  comments  as  you  may  deem  proper  to 
submit  as  to  the  causes  of  the  existing  famine  in  said  Ter- 
ritory. 

By  so  doing,  you  may  contribute  something  to  the  relief 
of  suffering  thousands,  and  assist  his  Excellency  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  important  duty. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

THADDEUS  HYATT. 

Prof.  Henry,  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution. 


E. — Report  of  Professor  Henry,  furnished  in  reply  to  the  re- 
quest of  Thaddeus  Hyatt. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  25,  1860. 
Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  I 
send  you  herewith  — 

The  mean  fall  of  rain  for  every  month  at  Forts  Atkinson, 
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Leaven  worth,  Eiley,  and  Scott,  from  the  Army  Meteorological 
Observations. 

The  amount  of  rain  at  Burlingame  and  Manhattan,  during 
a  number  of  months  in  1858,  1859  and  1860 ;  at  Neosho 
Falls  in  1859  and  1860 ;  and  at  Glardner  from  April  to 
August,  1860,  from  our  own  records. 

Also  from  our  records,  remarks  on  the  drought  in  Kansas 
from  the  Meteorological  Registers  of  G.  P.  Meriam,  at 
Gardner,  from  April  to  September,  1860,  and  from  the 
Register  of  B.  E.  Goss,  at  Neosho  Falls,  from  July  1860. 

It  is  evident  from  the  facts  thus  furnished,  that  a  severe 
drought  has  prevailed  during  the  past  season  in  Kansas 
Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  HENRY,  Secretary, 
Thaddeus  Hyatt. 
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Extracts  from  the  Register  of  0.  F.  Merriam^,  of  Gardner, 
Kansas  J  for  the  year  1860. 

April. — The  first  half  of  the  month  has  been  a  continua- 
tion of  the  dry  weather  which  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
since-  the  25th  of  September,  1859. 

20th.  Last  night  a  heavy  dew  fell — the  first  this  springy 
Heretofore  there  has  not  a  particle  of  dew  fallen ;  the  air  has 
been  too  dry. 

May. — 3d.  Thimder-shower  early  this  morning.  Only  a 
trifle  of  water  fell  at  this  place,  but  a  belt  a  mile  and  one-half 
in  width,  running  from  southwest  to  northeast,  and  five  or 
six  miles  southeast  of  here,  was  almost  deluged.  I  was  told 
to-day  that  so  much  water  fell  that  the  dry  ravines  were 
filled  with  running  water  three  feet  deep.  At  least  five  or 
six  inches  of  water  must  have  fallen  to  produce  such  a  result 
in  the  present  state  of  the  soil. 

The  last  day  of  this  month,  I  learned,  there  were  very 
heavy  rains  to  the  westward  of  us,  extending  to  within  eight 
miles  of  us.  The  prospect  for  a  really  good  rain  here  looks 
now  as  far  in  the  future  as  ever.  Farmers  have  good  cause 
to  be  discouraged  at  the  long  continued  drought,  for  their 
crops  at  present  promise  a  total  failure. 

June. — 4th.  We  have  no  dews  of  any  account.  In  fact,  we 
have  had  but  one  or  two  thus  far  this  year  that  would  wet  a 
person's  feet  by  walking  in  the  grass.  Previous  experience 
has  been  the  reverse. 

Jul Y.r— Thermometer,  in  open  air,  on  the  8th  and  17th;  at 
100  deg.;  20th,  101  deg.;  18th,  104  deg.;  7th,  9th,  15th,  and 
21st,  105  deg.  Mean  of  the  month,  at  2  p.  m.,  95.5.  The 
7th — very  hot  day — by  far  the  hottest  one  of  the  season ;  the 
mercury  ran  up  to  130  deg.  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays 
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81st.  The  past  .montb  has  been  the  hottest  I  ever  saw. 
The  ground  is  parched ;  corn  suffers  badly^  and  unless  we  soon 
get  rain,  all  the  corn  planted  early  will  amount  to  nothing. 
Scores  of  farmers  are  discouraged,  and  leaving  the  country. 
Our  prospects  for  a  lad  crop  are  good.  Wheat  is  harvested, 
and  averaged  from  two  to  ten  bushels  per  acre  ;  but  such  as 
there  is,  is  of  a  first  rate  quality.  Potatoes  promise  no 
return ;  oats  are  almost  a  total  failure,  and  the  same  of  all 
other  grains  and  vegetables. 

Many  of  the  best  wells  are  failing,  and  some  are  entirely 
dry.  The  very  best  springs  only,  which  reach  the  top  of  the 
ground,  afford  any  water. 

Some  of  the  cattle  a  few  miles  from  here  are  dying  with 
what  is  called  the  dry  murrain.  Grass  is  short,  but  far  bet- 
ter than  most  other  sections  of  the  country.  We  now  have 
an  abundance  of  green  corn,  tomatoes,  musk  and  water- 
melons, &c.,  from  gardens  artificially  watered! 

August. — The  past  month  has  been  a  continuation  of  our 
severe  and  protracted  drought.  The  ground  is  so  very  dry 
that  large  fissu.res  have  been  opened  in  almost  all  possible 
directions,  as  well  on  the  tough  sod  of  the  unbroken  prairie 
as  on  ploughed  land. 

All  the  small  streams  which  flow  from  central  Kansas  are 
dried  up,  and  none  but  the  best  springs  and  wells  afford 
water.  Stock  suffers  severely  for  want  of  water  ;  in  fact; 
many  have  died  from  this  cause  alone.  I  have  from  good 
authority  that  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  river,  from 
Nebraska  down,  plenty  of  rain  has  fallen,  but  this  belt  is  of 
but  an  insignificant  width.  In  the  Territory  I  learn  that 
heavy  rains  have  fallen  in  some  places,  but  not  enough  to 
make  a  full  crop  anywhere. 

The  general  complaint  of  poor  crops  and  fears  of  suffering 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  No  hay  or  Hungarian 
grass  of  moment  will  be  saved  for  feed  this  winter,  but  as  a 
compensation  the  farmers  are  busily  engaged  cutting  and 
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curing  their  corn-stalks.  Large  tracts  of- this  year's  grass 
have  been  burned — probably  set  on  fire  by  malicious  persons 
on  purpose  to  see  the  fire  or  to  ascertain  whether  green  grass 
would  burn  or  not.  Hundreds  of  families  have  left  for  the 
States,  disgusted  with  their  prospects  of  being  able  to  secure 
a  crop ;  hundreds  more  will  leave,  but  a  great  many  will  be 
compelled  to  remain  for  want  of  means  to  travel.  These 
will  suffer  this  winter  for  food,  or  have  at  best  a  miserable 
existence  until  another  year.  Corn  will,  in  this  particular 
neighborhood,  be  half  a  crop,  but  taken  throughout  the 
Territory,  probably  less  than  one-fourth. 

Potatoes  are  doing  nothing  but  die.  Sorghum  sugar  cane 
has  a  fair  growth,  and  as  a  consequence  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
lasses will  be  made.  Buckwheat,  the  last  hope  of  many  of 
the  farmers,  is  too  poor  to  amount  to  anything,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  turnips,  &c. 

Little,  if  any,  fall  wheat  has  been  sown  yet,  and  rmless  it 
rains  a  very  small  crop  will  be  put  in  the  ground.  Farmers 
fear  the  chinch-bug,  which  has  appeared  in  such  vast  numbers 
as  almost  to  surpass  belief.  Taking  all  in  all,  our  future, 
for  at  least  one  year,  looks  gloomy  enough.  No  dews  have 
fallen  this  month.  The  last  half  of  this  month  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  small  whirlwinds.  None  were 
of  sufficient  force  to  destroy  property,  yet  they  showed  a 
strange  state  of  the  air. 

The  few  small  showers  we  have  had  were  of  no  general 
extent — all  were  confined  to  narrow  belts  or  spots. 

Septembek.  All  kinds  of  crops  are  past  redemption  now. 
Corn-fields  that  the  owners  were  flattering  themselves  would 
yield  twenty -five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  on  being  picked 
show  the  Goh  with  kernels  at  distances  varying  from  one. 
fourth  to  one  inch  apart.  Thus  the  hopes  of  many  are 
blasted  for  this  year.  Of  wheat  very  little  will  be  put  in  the 
ground. 
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From  the  Register  of  B,  F,  Cox,  Neosho  Falls,  Kansas,  for 

Jidy,  1860. 

Tlie  Ttli  and  llth,  tbermometer  114>  tlie  wind  blew  strong 
from  S.  W. — ^hot  and  dry  as  tlie  blast  from  a  furnace — a  reg- 
ular sirocco.  We  were  obliged  to  sbnt  up  our  bouses  and 
keep  out  of  it  the  best  way  we  could,  and  were  nearly  suffo^ 
cated.  Bees  and  other  insects  crowded  into  the  house  in 
large  numbers  and  were  perfectly  torpid  from  beat ;  most  of 
them  recovered  and  flew  away  in  the  evening. 


A  Statement  of  the  Destitution  in  various  Counties^  as 
gathered  on  the  spot  hy  Thaddeus  Hyatt ^  from  State- 
ments at  Public  Meetings^  Letters^  &g,^  and  from  otiier 
sources. 


SHAWNEE   COUNTY. 

THE  AUBURN   MEETINa. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Auburn,  Shawnee  county,  Septem- 
ber 11;  I860;  A.  L.  WinanS;  Esq.,  president,  D.  B.  Emmet 
secretary  — 

Judge  Winans  stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  describing 
the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  county ;  others  more  than 
confirmed  his  picture  of  the  dearth  and  distress. 

Alexander  Emmerson  said  he  had  sowed  wheat,  and  the 
hail  had  destroyed  his  entire  crop ;  last  year  he  raised  forty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  there  is  not  a  bushel  of  old  corn 
in  his  neighborhood ;  many  had  left ;  the  hail  storm  on  the 
81st  July  destroyed  all  the  crops  and  a  number  of  houses ; 
there  had  not  been  four  inches  of  rain  in  thirteen  months. 

W.  Johnson,  near  Auburn,  sowed  forty-two  bushels  of 
wheat  with  lime,  and  realizes  nothing ;  planted  thirty  acres  oi 
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corn ;  got  stalks  but  no  com ;  forty  acres  of  buckwheat  and 
ten  of  potatoes,  and  Has  got  nothing  from  all.  In  1857  there 
was  no  rain  from  April  till  the  last  of  August,  and  yet  he 
raised  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  more  than 
usual  was  planted  this  year,  extra  exertions  were  made,  and 
no  returns.  There  is  not  enough  breadstuff  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  serve  two  months ;  has  traveled  on  the  road,  and 
could  find  no  corn  till  he  got  to  Stranger  creek,  in  Leaven- 
worth county ;  even  there  he  found  the  worm  in  the  corn. 

William  West,  of  Eidge,  says  he  will  raise  a  few  nubbins; 
no  corn,  no  wheat,  no  buckwheat ;  will  not  raise  seed  from 
anything  he  planted,  in  the  last  twelve  months ;  he  is  raising 
fodder  for  cattle,  but  for  bread  and  seed  he  did  not  know 
what  he  would  do. 

G.  D.  Lathrop,  of  Middle  Branch,  says  he  planted  sixty 
acres  of  corn ;  sowed  twenty  acres  of  fall  wheat,  and  ten  of 
spring  wheat,  and  will  not  average,  from  all,  two  bushels  to 
the  acre :  and  the  average  of  the  neighborhood  will  not  be 
more  than  one  bushel  to  the  acre,  instead  of  fifty  bushels,  as 
heretofore. 

Dr.  Gamble,  of  One  Hundred  and  Ten  creek,  says  the 
crops  are  a  total  failure,  but  it  is  healthy  in  his  neighborhood. 

Elder  Winans  says  the  crops  are  a  total  failure  ;  there  is 
not  even  a  half  a  crop  of  fodder. 

Rev.  James  F.  HoUiday  says  he  has  traveled  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Shawnee  county,  a  part  of  Osage,  and 
Waubunsee  counties,  and  he  thinks  there  will  not  be  a  bushel 
to  the  acre,  all  the  crops  are  failures ;  has  seen  no  vegetables 
except  a  few  cucumbers ;  many  have  left,  and  others  are 
leaving;  there  is  not  food  enough  to  do,  the  people  two 
months ;  and  there  is  no  money ;  few  would  leave  if  they 
could  help  it ;  many  have  borrowed  money  to  buy  land  war- 
pants  and  pre-empt  their  lands,  and  many  will  lose  their 
claims.  For  land  warrants  on  twelve  months  time  they  pay 
$250  and  $265,  and  four  per  cent,  a  month  after  due.  The 
troubles  of  the  settlers  have  been  brought  on  by  Government 
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forcing  the  land  sales ;  only  for  that,  the  people  might  have 
withstood  the  drought. 

John  "W".  Brown  says  he  has  been  here  since  1849  ;  from 
forty  acres  in  wheat  has  raised  nothing ;  of  one  hundred  in 
corn,  the  yield  will  not  be  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  There  are 
fifty  families  in  this  township  that  have  not  two  dollars  to 
the  family,  nor  two  bnshels  of  corn,  and  nothing  else.  His 
usual  crops  have  been  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  there  is  not 
food  enough  in  the  whole  county  for  more  than  one  month, 
if  equally  divided,  and  very  few  have  money  to  buy  it  if  it 
was  for  sale. 

W,  Overstreet  says  that  last  year  he  raised  eighty  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  this  year  he  has  nothing. 

Dr.  Wood,  on  the  Waukarusa,  said  there  were  but  a  few 
bushels  of  corn  in  his  neighborhood,  and  there  is  about  one 
thousand  acres  of  corn  that  will  not'  produce  even  a  pound  of 
fodder. 

The  Auburn  Docket,  of  September  20,  1860,  describing 
the  destitution  of  the  county,  and  devising  means  for  relief, 
says : 

''  The  course  pursued  by  the  Administration  (in  forcing 
the  lands  into  market)  has  deprived  them  of  their  cash  re- 
sources, and  now  that  their  crops  have  failed  them,  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  depend  on.  But  few  can  be  found  who 
have  enough  to  supply  them  during  the  winter,  while  many 
are  now  nearly  destitute.  We  even  hear  of  families  who  are 
living  upon  the  milk  of  a  single  cow.  One  woman  in  An- 
derson county  has  already  died  of  starvation.  ^  ^  The 
destitution  of  the  people  in  the  Territory  has  not  been  over 
estimated ;  they  are  out  of  m  oney,  and  their  crops  are  an 
entire  failure." 

THE  FXEST   TOPEKA  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Topeka,  Shawnee  county,  September 
12,  1860,  Mayor  Farnsworth  president,  J.  Brockway,  sec- 
retary-—- 

Judge  Alfred  L.  Winans  said  he  had  twenty-eight  years 
experience  in  the  West,  and  he  never  saw  people  in  so  bad  a 
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condition  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  in  Kansas.  The 
farmers  had  put  in  a  succession  of  crops,  and  thousands  of  acres 
on  the  Waukarusa  will  not  produce  anything ;  a  whole  field 
of  eighteen  acres  would  not  produce  four  loads  of  fodder. 
From  Waukarusa  he  drove  twenty-six  miles  without  finding 
grass  for  his  horse,  and  had  to  go  to  Baldwin  city  before  he 
found  any  feed.  The  people  in  Kansas  are  the  most  indus- 
trious farmers  he  ever  saw. 

E.  Baily,  west  of  Williamsport,  said  his  teams  were  idle 
for  want  of  employment ;  could  not  get  one  dollar  per 
day  for  hauling ;  the  prospects  for  crops  last  spring  were 
good ;  there  is  nothing  now ;  he  has  planted  forty  acres  of 
corn,  and  cannot  find  a  mess  of  roasting  ears  without  worms. 
He  is  about  starting  for  the  East,  with  a  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren, and  with  fifty  cents  in  his  pocket ;  he  has  already  sacri- 
ficed his  property,  except  his  wagon  and  oxen,  for  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

0.  C.  Nichols,  two  miles  south  of  Topeka,  says  he  last 
year  raised  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  will  have  this 
year  about  one  half  a  bushel ;  his  neighbors,  who  had  raised 
sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year,  will  have  nothing  this 
year.  The  people  are  generally  industrious ;  one  third  of 
the  settlers  have  mortgaged  their  claims.  There  are  fifty  or 
sixty  families  in  the  neighborhood ;  two-thirds  of  them  would 
leave  if  they  could. 

Horatio  Fletcher  says  he  sowed  twenty-five  acres  of 
wheat — it  failed  ;  planted  sixty-five  acres  of  corn — it  will  not 
average  three  bushels  to  the  acre. 

L.  C.  Wilmarth  says  that  he  will  realize  from  twenty  acres 
of  wheat  and  fifteen  acres  of  corn,  two  loads  of  fodder;  from 
five  acres  of  garden  produce,  nothing  but  a  small  bed  of  rad- 
ishes ;  and  he  has  lost  several  hundred  young  fruit  trees. 

James  Buchanan,  a  farmer,  said  he  located  with  plenty  of 
money ;  spent  it  in  improvements  on  his  claim ;  planted  sixty 
acres  of  corn,  from  which  he  will  not  have  fodder  enough  to 
winter  two  cows ;  has  no  provisions. 
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S.  T.  Walkley  said  he  subsoiled  his  land  last  year; 
raised  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  this  year  planted  ninety 
acres,  and  sowed  in  good  season,  also,  ten  dollars  worth  of 
garden  seed ;  he  will  realize  nothing  but  a  little  fodder. 

Eev.  C.  0.  Hutchison  said  he  had  traveled  much,  and  con- 
firmed the  worst  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  crops ; 
five  members  of  his  church  had  to  leave  and  go  East  or 
starve. 

H.  W>  Martin,  of  Tecumseh,  said  all  the  crops  were  short 
in  his  neighborhood,  as  in  the  surrounding  townships ; 
destitution  general. 

Eev.  J.  A.  Steel  says,  he  planted  eight  acres  of  corn,  and 
will  not  get  enough  to  feed  a  goose ;  planted  potatoes,  and 
did  not  get  back  a  potato.  He  is  a  knave  or  a  fool  who  says 
the  people  are  not  in  want. 

J.  B.  Brockway  says,  he  has  thirty  acres  of  corn  on  the 
new  bottom;  last  year  he  raised  forty  bushels,  this  year  he  may 
get  seven,  and  he  is  better  off  than  his  neighbors ;  in  the 
corn  he  gets,  there  are  worms ;  and  he  does  not  know  a  field  of 
potatoes  that  will  produce  one  potato  to  the  acre ;  and  no  wheat 
worth  cutting ;  not  more  than  four  inches  of  rain  has  fallen 
in  eleven  months.  Land  warrants  are  bought  at  a  high  price, 
on  time,  and  four  per  cent,  a  month  interest  after  due ;  many 
have  mortgaged  their  claims ;  great  many  cannot  live  through 
the  winter  without  aid. 

Eev.  F.  P.  Mountforth  sowed  thirty  acres  of  wheat,  and  it 
produced  but  seven  bushels.  In  the  bounds  of  his  travels 
the  land  will  not  produce  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  that 
is  worm-eaten, 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  relief  through  Thad- 
deus  Hyatt,  as  follows :  John  W.  Brown,  William  Oyerstreet, 
Judge  Winans,  William  West,  Samuel  Garrison,  and  Eev. 
F.  P.  Mountforth. 
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THE    SECOND    TOPEKA    MEETING. 

Pursuant  to  previous  notice^  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Shawnee  county  was  held  at  Museum  Hall^  in  Topeka^  on 
Saturday,  September  22d,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  the  present  sea- 
son^ and  the  necessities  of  the  people  occasioned  thereby. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  on 
w^hose  motion  I.  N.  Eoberts,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair 
On  motion  of  Eev.  L.  Bodwell,  James  Fletcher  and  H.  G, 
Lyons  were  elected  secretaries.  The  President  explained 
the  object  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  persons  present  from  the  several  town- 
ships were  requested  to  report  for  the  same. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  Martin,  I.  N.  Eoberts,  Eev.  H.  P.  Eobinson, 

J.  P.  Greer,  H.  W.  Curtis,  and Campbell  reported  for 

Tecumseh  township.  There  had  been  sown  833  acres  of 
wheat,  from  which  had  been  harvested  256  bushels ;  2,591 
acres  of  corn  planted,  which  would  yield  about  8,537  bush- 
els ;  110  acres  of  potatoes  planted,  which  would  yield  11 
bushels ;  63  acres  of  buckwheat  sown,  which  was  a  total  fail- 
ure ;  26  J  acres  of  beans  planted,  from  which  would  be  har- 
vested 10  bushels ;  41  acres  of  turnips  sown,  a  total  failure ; 
84  acres  of  Hungarian  grass  sown,  which  yielded  7  tons. 
There  are  58  bushels  of  old  wheat  and  2,560  bushels  of  old 
corn  in  the  township ;  23  families  had  left,  and  several 
more  were  preparing  to  leave  on  account  of  the  scarcit)^  of 
provisions.  Of  those  who  remained,  many  woiild  need  assist- 
ance, or  employment  at  fair  wages,  to  maintain  themselves 
against  want. 

Messrs.  Hiram  Shields,  E.  0.  Johnson,  and  H.  G.  Lyons 
reported  for  Monmouth  township.  301  acres  of  wheat 
sown,  and  14|  bushels  raised ;  1,339  acres  of  corn  planted, 
which  would  yield  400  bushels;  34|  acres  of  potatoes  plant- 
ed, 56|  acres  buckwheat  sown,   10  acres  of  beans  planted, 
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40  acres  of  Hungarian  grass,  5|  acres  of  turnips  sown,  all  of 
wMcli  were  an  entire  failure.  There  are  1,200  biisliels  of 
old  corn  in  the  township ;  21  families  had  left,  and  6  more 
preparing  to  leave  on  acconnt  of  the  great  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions for  themselves  and  feed  for  their  stock.  Some  40  fam- 
ilies remained,  most  of  whom  will  need  assistance  or  employ- 
ment by  which  they  can  earn  something  to  sustain  them- 
selves through  the  winter. 

W.  E.  Bowker,  John  Plilly,  and  James  Hunter  reported 
for  Soldier  township.  200  acres  of  wheat  sown,  and  40 
bushels  harvested;  1,089  acres  of  corn  planted,  and  500 
bushels  raised ;  20  acres  of  potatoes  planted,  which  would 
yield  nothing.  There  are  1,000  bushels  of  old  corn  in  the 
township ;  2  families  had  left,  65  families  remained,  most 
of  whom,  if  they  could  get  employment  at  fair  wages,  would 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  against  want  —  otherwise 
they  would  need  assistance. 

Harvey  J.  Loomis  reported  for  Mission  Creek.  There 
had  been  sowm.,  and  planted,  in  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  and  beans,  about  1,000  acres,  from  which  had  been 
raised  15  bushels  of  wheat,  and  some  corn  fodder — every- 
thing else  an  entire  failure.  Fourteen  families  had  left  on 
account  of  drought  and  scarcity  of  provisions ;  thirty -five 
families,  from  necessity  or  choice,  remained,  most  of  whom, 
if  they  could  get  employment,  would  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  —  some  would  need  assistance.  Six  hundred 
bushels  of  old  corn  and  some  stock  were  the  only  available 
means  in  the  settlement. 

W.  H.  Overstreet,  R.  M.  Fish,  D.  B.  Emmett,  and  Wm. 
Atwood  were  present  from  Auburn  township,  but  were  not 
prepared  to  give  the  statistics  of  the  township.  They  all 
corroborated  each  other  in  the  statement,  that  the  farmers 
had  planted  more,  and  cultivated  with  greater  care  than  any 
previous  year,  and  that  it  was  an  entire  failure.  About  one 
hundred  families  were  in  the  township,  manj^  of  whom  had 
no  available  means,  and  would  need  help* 
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George  B.  Holmes  reported  for  Williamsport.  Tlie 
farmers  in  that  settlement  had  sown  and  planted  in  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  beans,  &c.,  all  the  land  they  had  nnder 
cultivation,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand  acres,  and 
raised  nothing — every  thing  proved  a  failure. 

James  Fletcher  reported  for  Topeka  township.  1,540 
acres  of  wheat  sown,  110  bushels  raised ;  2,500  acres  of  corn 
planted,  which  would  yield  750  bushels ;  100  acres  of  pota- 
toes planted — none  raised ;  150  acres  of  buckwheat  sown — 
none  raised  ;  35  acres  of  beans  planted — none  raised;  12 
acres  of  turnips  sown — ^none  raised ;  100  acres  of  Hungarian 
grass  sown,  which  yielded  3  tons.  There  are  12  bushels  of 
old  wheat,  and  1,300  bushels  of  old  corn  in  the  township; 
19  families  had  left,  and  more  were  preparing  to  go ;  some 
would  need  help  ;  most  of  the  settlers  could  maintain  them- 
selves if  they  could  get  employment  at  fair  wages. 

Several  persons  stated  that  owing  to  the  short  time  be- 
tween the  call  and  the  meeting,  their  reports  were  imperfect, 
and  many  details  of  interest  were  entirely  omitted,  and  that 
a  strict  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  and  especially  the  wants 
of  the  people,  would  show  a  more  distressing  state  of  affairs 
than  had  been  reported  to  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  reports  were  referred  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  one  from  each  township,  with  instructions  to  arrange 
them  in  an  abstract  form,  and  send  the  same  to  Mr.  Hyatt, 
The  committee  consisted  of  James  Fletcher,  of  Topeka,  Eev. 
H.  P.  Eobinson  of  Tecumseh  township,  Geo.  B.  Holmes  of 
Williamsport,  J.  W.  Brown  of  Auburn,  H.  G.  Lyons  of 
Monmouth  township,  and  James  Hunter  of  Soldier  township. 

On  motion  of  H.  0.  Hawkins,  the  townships  were  request- 
ed to  appoint  township  relief  committees,  and  the  chairman 
of  each  township  committee  to  be  constituted  a  member  of 
a  county  relief  committee,  and  report  the  same  to  the  secretary 
of  this  meeting  on  or  before  two  weeks  next  Wednesday. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

I.  N.  Egberts,  President 

James  Fletcher,  )  a      .    - 

H.  G.Lyons,       '  \ ^^'^retanes. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  referred  to,  condensed 
and  presented  in  a  tabular  form,  and  forwarded  to  me  by  the 
chairman  of  the  above  committee : 
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WiLLiAMSPORT  TowNSHiP. — The  farmers  sowed  to  wheat,  turnips, 
buckwheat,  Hungarian  grass,  and  planted  to  corn,  potatoes,  and  garden 
vegetables,  all  the  lands  in  the  settlement,  amounting  to  about  1,€00 
acres,  and  raised  nothing-— neither  grass,  roots,  or  grain  of  any  kind. 

Auburn  Township. — The  report  of  this  township  was  sent  by  the 
township  committee  direct  to  Mr.  Hyatt ;  hence  we  can  only  report 
that  its  condition  is  like  the  other  townships  in  the  county,  and  the 
crops  are  an  entire  failure. 

The  foregoing  report  of  Stawnee  county  is  necessarily- 
very  imperfect,  owing  to  the  limited  notice  given.  Many 
farms  are  not  reported,  and  many  details  of  interest  are  entire- 
ly omitted.  We  are,  however,  informed  that  garden  vegetabes 
have  been  an  entire  failure.  Chinese  sugar  cane  was  planted 
on  many  farms,  and  except  in  Tecumseh  township,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Topeka  township,  is  reported  a  failure, 
where  it  is  estimated  500  gallons  of  molasses  will  be  made. 
By  the  above  report  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  planted 
and  sown  in  the  county  (making  a  fair  estimate  for  Auburn 
township)  17,500  acres,  from  which  has  been  raised  435J 
bushels  of  wheat,  5,187  bushels  of  corn,  11  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, 10  bushels  beans ;  add  estimate  500  gallons  molasses, 
30  tons  Hungarian  grass,  and  you  can  see  all  the  products  of 
our  farms  for  the  year  1860.  It  is  estimated  that  100 
families  have  left  the  county,  and  as  many  more  must  leave, 
or  have  immediate  aid,  by  donations  or  employment,  which 
they  cannot  at  present  procure ;  and  nearly  our  entire  stock 
of  cattle  and  horses  must  be  driven  out  of  the  territory  to 
winter. 

James  Fletcher^  Chairman  of  Com, 

Topeka,  Shawnee  county y  September  22,  1860. 
BKECKINRIDGE  COUNTY 

THE   MEETING  AT  ITALIA. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Italia,  Neosho  Rapids,  Breckinridge 
county,  September  7,  1860 — 

Jacob  Kisling,  of  Jackson  township,  said  that  there  had 
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not  fallen  five  and  a  quarter  inclies  of  rain  in  eleven  and  a 
quarter  months^  as  he  had  accurately  measured  it.  He  had 
planted  corn,  and  would  not  get  seven  bushels  to  the  acre^ 
where  last  year  he  raised  forty-eight.  Of  all  other  crops  he 
will  have  nothing. 

Uriah  Carter,  of  Weller  creek,  said  he  has  planted  corn  on 
ground  that  last  year  produced  about  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  this  year  he  will  get  no  corn  and  but  little  fodder.  No  one 
in  his  neighborhood,  except  Mr.  Ashpole,  has  raised  any 
corn  this  year,  and  he,  out  of  forty  acres,  will  get  but  ten 
bushels  an  acre  from  five  acres — all  the  rest  will  yield  but 
fodder.  There  is  not  enough  corn  to  do  the  people  two 
months.  Potatoes  are  dead.  Some  families  have  left,  others 
are  unable  to  go.  There  is  no  money  and  no  provisions  ; 
only  a  little  meat  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  a  settle- 
ment of  Norwegians  on  Fall  river,  twenty  miles  south  of 
Willow,  who  have  scarcely  anything,  and  no  means  to  get 
away.  They  must  suffer,  if  not  soon  relieved.  There  is  not 
in  that  vicinity  one  bushel  of  flour  to  one  family  in  fifty. 
Great  sacrifices  have  been  already  made.  Had  the  land  sales 
ivhich  tooh  place  a  short  time  since  heen  postponed,  the  people 
Avould  have  had  some  means  to  get  through  the  season. 

Judge  A.  J.  Mitchell,  of  Jackson  township,  said  that  out 
of  sixty  acres  in  corn,  from  ten  to  fifteen  will  produce  from 
fiYQ  to  ten  bushels  to  the  acre — the  remainder  will  give 
nothing  but  fodder,  which  would  not  be  fit  for  use  in  a  good 
season.  No  wheat,  no  potatoes ;  and  if  it  does  not  rain  he 
will  have  no  buckwheat.  This  was  the  picture  of  the  coun- 
try near  him. 

Mr.  Baily  said  he  had  fifty  acres  in  corn  last  year,  on 
which  he  raised  more  corn  than  he  will  get  from  two  hun- 
dred acres  this  year.  In  good  seasons  the  yield  will  be  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  corn  will 
grow  here  without  rain  as  well  as  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Will  have  some  turnips,  if  it  rains;  \no  rain fell?\^ 
There  is  grass  and  fodder  enough  to  feed  the  cattle,  but 
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some  of  tlie  hogs  must  ''root,  or  die."  Calves  are  dying 
with  the  black-legs. 

Samuel  Van  Grundy,  on  the  bottom  in  Jackson  township, 
said  he  had  eighty  acres  of  corn.  Seven  acres  will  yield 
about  thirty  bushels,  the  rest  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  He 
has  plowed  his  wheat  up  and  planted  it  in  corn.  There  is 
no  corn  upon  the  upland  farms,  and  the  worms  are  in  the 
bottoms. 

Sylvester  Adams,  of  Jackson  township,  had  twenty  acres 
in  corn,  which  will  yield  ten  or  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  people  have  nothing  but  corn ;  and  no  money— all  used 
to  pay  for  land, 

Alexander  Baity  says  he  sowed  spring  wheat,  and  sixteen 
acres  of  fall  wheat ;  raised  nothing.  Ploughed  it  up  and 
put  in  buckwheat,  and  if  he  gets  his  seed  he  will  do  well. 
Of  eighty  acres  of  corn,  the  average  will  be  one  bushel  to  the 
acre — ^all  old  ground  except  ten  acres.  Last  year  averaged 
thirty  bushels.  There  is  little  old  corn  in  his  neighborhood. 
His  corn  is  losing  every  day,  and  he  is  cutting  it  up  to  save 
the  fodder.  Such  is  his  neighborhood,  where  the  cattle  are 
dying  of  Spanish  fever. 

Dr.  Gr.  J.  Tallman  says  he  thinks  the  people  in  his  vicinity 
may  have  enough  for  themselves,  but  nothing  to  spare  for 
other  neighborhoods. 

Mr.  Fennemore,  northwest  corner  of  Coffee  county,  says 
that  there  will  be  half  a  crop  in  the  valley,  and  one-fourth  of 
a  crop  of  corn  out  of  it.  AH  other  crops  entire  failures, 
except  buckwheat,  and  that  will  be  slim.  Good  husbandry 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  failure,  as  all  are  alike,  and  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  industry,  but  the  very  opposite.  Crops 
till  this  year  have  been  good.  Lands  have  been  mortgaged, 
and  claims  will  be  lost. 
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THE  MEETING  AT  EMPOBIA. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Emporia/  Breckinridge  county, 
September  8,  1860,  and  largely  attended,  Dr.  J.  H.  Watson 
chairman,  and  J.  W.  Eandall  secretary — 

Messrs.  N.  Bixler,  E.  H.  Abraham,  J.  M.  Miller,  of  Fre- 
mont township ;  Dr.  Hunt,  John  Triggs,  Joel  Haworth,  and 
James  Jackson,  of  Pike  township ;  E.  W.  Cloud,  of  Waterloo 
township;  John  Fowler,  Dr.  C.  C.  Slocum,  John  Hammond, 
J.  P.  McElfresh,  and  James  W.  Eandall,  of  Emporia  town- 
ship, and  others,  stated  the  condition  of  the  people  in  their 
respective  townships. 

A  report  of  a  meeting  held  the  night  previous  in  Jackson 
township,  was  read. 

In  Fremont  township  it  was  agreed  that  there  are  not  over 
800  bushels  of  old  corn,  and  the  new  crop  will  not  produce 
on  an  average  over  two  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  wheat,  oats 
and  potatoes  nearly  a  total  failure,  and  the  buckwheat  de- 
stroyed by  grasshoppers. 

In  Pike  township,  but  two  men  had  old  corn  to  sell.  This 
township  is  the  most  productive  in  the  county,  (as  stated  by 
the  chairman.)  It  has  more  bottom  land  than  any  other 
township.  The  new  crop  will  yield  an  average  of  one  or 
two  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  being  injured  by  grasshoppers  and 
worms.  Wheat  and  other  crops  were  a  total  failure.  Several 
families  have  left  this  township,  and  others  preparing  to  de- 
part. 

Jackson  township  reported  an  average  of  about  ten 
bushels  of  wormy  corn  to  the  acre  on  the  bottom  land; 
scarcely  fodder  on  the  upland.  The  old  and  new  corn  of 
that  township  will  not  more  than  furnish  bread  for  its 
population. 

Americus  township  (as  reported  by  Thomas  H.  Stanley 
and  Judge  Baker)  has  not  corn  for  its  inhabitants.  This 
joins  the  Kaw  reservation,  and  they  stated  that  there  are 
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SOO  wMtes  and  about  900  Indians  in  tliat  section  wlio  will 
not  have  half  corn  enough  to  bread  them  till  next  spring. 

In  Emporia  township,  a  general  failure  of  crops  except 
corn,  and  that  will  not  produce  more  than  the  fourth  of  a 
crop,  and  it  will  be  generally  wormy.  Meu  have  already 
worked  two  days  for  a  bushel  of  corn.  It  was  stated  that 
last  year  many  farmers  raised  75  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre, 
and  the  universal  testimonj?-  was  that  Kansas  can  withstand 
drought  better  than  any  of  the  States  from  which  the  settlers 
came.  The  testimony  of  all  was  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  generally  very  industrious  and  persevering  in 
their  endeavors  to  raise  crops.  Last  fall  they  sowed  winter 
wheat ;  this  they  plowed  up  and  put  in  spring  wheat  and 
oats  ;  that  not  coming  up,  they  planted,  it  in  corn,  and  in  some 
instances  re-planted  ;  and  laterly  buckwheat  has  been  sown, 
which  bids  fair  to  be  blasted  and  improductive. 

In  some  portions  of  this  county  the  cattle  disease  has  pre- 
vailed. In  Emporia  township  about  70  head  of  choice  cattle 
have  died  within  the  last  three  weeks. 

It  was  stated  that  money  was  very  scarce,  and  that  stock 
could  not  be  sold  for  money ;  and  that  owing  to  the  land 
sales  many  had  to  use  their  last  dollar  to  save  their  claims, 
and  that  a  considerable  number  borrowed  money  and  mort- 
gaged their  land,  expecting  to  pay  it  out  of  this  year's  crops. 

Judge  Graham  of  Madison  county,  Myrock  Huntley  of 
the  Verdigris,  H.  J.  Barton  of  Butler  county,  A.  E.  Ehodes 
of  Ottoe  and  Hunter  counties,  and  A.  Studebaker  of  Chase 
county,  gave  statements  of  the  crops  in  those  counties,  which 
represent  the  people  in  a  worse  condition  than  in  Breckin- 
ridge county. 

After  the  statements  were  concluded,  a  committee  of  two 
persons  from  each  township  was  appointed  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional statistics,  to  seek  out  the  destitute,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  Thaddeus  Hyatt  as  soon  as  possible.  The  com- 
mittees were  as  follows :  Pike  township,  James  Jackson  and 
Dr.  F.  (j.  Hunt ;  Fremont,  P.  B.  Maxson,  J.  M.  Miller ;  Ame- 
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ricus^  George  Shockley;  W.  E.  Denison;  Emporia,  G.  D. 
Humphrey;  W.  0.  Ferguson,  Joseph.  Hall ;  Jackson,  Dr.  G. 
J.  Tallman,  H.  S.  Sleeper. 

THE  WATEKLOO  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Waterloo,  Breckinridge  county, 
September  lOtli,  1860,  E.  W.  Cloud  president,  John  Way« 
man  secretary — 

Sylvester  Hill,  north  of  Santa  Fe  road,  said  he  planted 
18  acres  of  corn  and  will  only  get  about  two  loads  of  fodder. 
Buckwheat  and  beans  are  killed,  and  no  prospect  for  pota- 
toes— last  year  he  raised  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  this  year 
a  total  failure.  There  has  been  no  rain  to  soak  the  ground 
since  1859.  The  corn-fields  have  been  given  up  to  the  stock. 
There  is  no  corn  in  the  neighborhood  for  bread.  Land  war- 
rants are  bought  on  time  for  $235,  with  4  per  cent,  per 
month  after  due.  There  about  sixty  families  in  this  neigh- 
borhood in  this  fix.  Five  families  have  left,  others  will  go 
if  they  can.  In  Ohio,  with  such  a  drought,  no  green  thing 
would  have  been  seen. 

Albert  Watkins  says  he  has  lived  six  years  in  the  Terri- 
tory, has  raised  heretofore  4,000  buvshels  of  corn  on  40  acres ; 
this  season  he  may,  from  90  acres,  get  200  bushels  of  corn 
and  worms  together ;  from  50  acres  of  wheat  sowed,  not  a  ker- 
nel ;  his  buckwheat,  turnips,  and  beans  are  all  a  failure ;  had 
sold  most  of  his  old  crop — has  only  100  bushels  of  old  corn 
left,  and  cannot  sell  his  stock  at  any  price.  This  is  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  his  neigkborhood.  There  will  not  be  50 
bushels  of  corn  raised  in  his  township,  north  of  the  Santa  Fe 
road.  Near  Waterloo  the  cattle  were  dying  of  the  Texas 
fever. 

J.  D.  Wiggins,  of  Duck  Creek,  said  he  had  planted  10 
acres  of  corn  and  one  of  garden  produce — got  no  corn,  and 
nothing  but  a  saucer  of  peas.  There  are  ten  families  on  the 
Creek,  and  only  one  has  corn  enough  to  bread  them ;  many 
cattle  had  died,  others  are  diseased. 
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LINN   COUNTY. 

At  a  meeting  called  and  lield  in  Mound  City^  August  30, 
1860,  of  representatives  from  the  various  townships  of  that 
county  and  some  from  counties  along  the  southern  line  of 
Kansas,  the  following  statements,  among  others,  were  made. 
The  condition  of  this  county  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  true  situation  of  the  whole  Territory. 

David  Eeese,  one  of  the  old  settlers,  says :  ^'  Things  are 
worse  now  than  they  were  in  1856.  Then  we  had  money ; 
now  we  have  none.  I  believe  that  if  all  the  money  in  Linn 
was  distributed  out  even,  it  would  not  count  three  dollars  to 
a  man.  I  have  been  here  since  early  in  '56,  and  gone  through 
the  troubles  then ;  was  taken  prisoner  and  dragged  away 
from  my  family ;  saw  my  neighbors'  houses  burnt  and  robbed 
— but,  sir,  this  hour  is  a  darker  one  for  Kansas  than  even 
that !  The  crops  are  an  entire  failure.  I  planted  twenty- 
four  acres  of  corn,  and  will  not  get  twenty-five  bushels. 
There  is  not  a  vegetable  in  my  garden.  Everything  is  gone. 
Over  there  [pointing  to  a  neighboring  farm]  lives  an  Illinois 
farmer.  He  came  in  here  with  ten  thousand  dollars  in  '57, 
and  has  a  splendid  farm;  to-day  he  cannot  command  cash 
enough  to  pay  trifling  debts.  He  understands  farming  well, 
and  has  put  in  one  crop  after  another  in  succession,  hoping 
for  rain  with  each  one,  but  all  have  failed.  He  has  now 
gone  to  Missouri  with  some  cattle  to  sell  for  ready  money. 
We  regard  him  as  one  of  our  rich  men,  and  yet  he  is  that 
hard  up  for  cash.  Down  on  Mine  creek  I  know  of  eighteen 
families  who  have  left  for  the  States  within  the  past  week." 

Dr.  Samuel  Ayers,  who  has  traveled  in  the  north  portion 
of  Linn,  the  south  portion  of  Lykins,  and  to  the  east  line  of 
Anderson  county,  says:  ^^ There  will  be  almost  universal 
destitution.  There  are  about  three  thousand  bushels  of  old 
corn  in  that  whole  extent  of  country.  In  a  short  time  it 
will  be  so  that  the  people  cannot  get  corn  at  all ;  unless 
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aided;  they  cannot  live.  Their  general  fare  now  is  nothing 
but  corn  bread  and  water.  Crops  were  put  in,  but  they  have 
failed.  I  planted  twenty-five  acres  of  corn,  but  shall  not 
get  four  bushels  of  corn  from  the  whole  of  it.  The  corn 
will  produce  scarcely  fodder  enough  for  the  stock.  There 
is  not  corn  enough  to  feed  the  hogs.  Wheat  and  spring 
crops  are  an  entire  failure.  The  sick  cannot  get  medicine, 
nor  can  they  get  such  food  as  they  require.  I  have  ex- 
pended all  my  means  for  medicines,  and  cannot  now  supply 
the  demands  upon  me.  In  the  west  portion  of  the  county, 
where  the  lands  were  last  year  ordered  to  be  sold,  the  desti- 
tution is  peculiarly  great,  because  the  people  have  no  money, 
and  they  have  no  money  because  they  were  last  year  forced 
to  pay  for  their  lands.  Many  of  the  poor  settlers  had  no 
alternative  but  to  mortgage  their  claims  to  raise  the  money 
demanded  of  them  by  the  Government.  The  drought  has 
come,  and  pay  day  has  come  I  These  poor  people,  unable 
even  to  subsist,  and  quite  unable  to  pay  borrowed  money, 
will  be  driven  from  their  claims,  and  lose  all.  Had  we  a 
homestead  bill,  this  state  of  things  could  not  exist." 

Josiah  Lamb,  Potosi  township.  Mine  creek,  from  ten  acres 
of  planted  wheat  raised  nothing  ;  from  sixty  acres  of  corn  he 
will  realize  nothing  but  fodder — not  a  roasting  ear ;  has  100 
bushels  of  old  corn,  and  in  that  respect  is  better  off  than  his 
neighbors ;  twelve  families  left  his  neighborhood  during  the 
last  week;  for  land  warrants  and  pre-emption  claims  the 
people  are  paying  heavy  interest  and  sacrificing  their  im- 
provements. 

J.  H.  Wilson,  farmer,  has  twice  planted  forty-seven  acres 
this  season,  and  would  sell  his  whole  crop  for  two  dollars. 

Theodore  Wilson,  farmer.  Mound  city  township,  from 
forty -four  acres  planted  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vege- 
tables, he  will  have  but  fodder  for  his  stock,  and  this  is 
the  general  condition  of  his  neighbors. 

J.  C.  Holmes,  Potosi  township :  Has  not  seen  any  corn 
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without  worms.  The  crops  are  a  failure  along  the  Missouri 
State  line — people  industrious — corroborates  Stillweirs  letter. 

Eev.  J.  S.  Swagerty  says  there  are  not  four  hundred 
bushels  of  corn  on  Lost  creek ;  no  wheat  raised,  and  not  corn 
enough  to  bread  the  families ;  the  people  are  industrious  and 
worked  hard,  yet  many  have  sacrificed  their  claims  and 
left. 

Eev.  Eeuben  Lamb,  Potosi  township,  corroborating  the 
above,  adds,  that  cattle  are  dying  of  "  Spanish  fever ;"  the 
people  are  moral  and  industrious ;  would  have  been  prosper- 
ous but  for  the  drought.  The  sorghum  is  the  only  thing  that 
has  yielded  even  half  a  crop. 

Eev.  William  Phillip :  The  grass  is  burnt,  the  com  is 
withered,  where  he  had  been  in  Lykins  and  Coffee  counties, 
even  up  to  the  Santa  Fe  road ;  the  people  of  Lykins  county 
held  a  meeting  to  devise  means  to  keep  them  from  starving 
this  coming  winter. 

Elder  Hobbs,  Baptist  minister,  corroborates  the  statements 
of  distress  and  destitution  in  Allen,  Anderson,  Linn  and  Bour- 
bon counties ;  many  will  lose  their  claims. 

Thomas  Jones,  Mound  city  township,  corroborates  the 
statements  of  Elder  Hobbs ;  many  will  leave ;  others  are  un- 
able to  go. 

Mr.  Converse :  The  corn  crop  will  not  average  over  five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Buckwheat,  turnips,  and  garden  pro- 
duce all  failed.    The  county  is  destitute. 

Mr.  Winship  corroborates  the  above. 

Mr.  Davenport  says  bread  will  be  wanting ;  there  will  be 
need  of  seed  spring  wheat  and  corn. 

G.  Wheaton,  farmer,  has  traveled  over  the  territory ;  many 
families  are  leaving,  because  they  have  not  provisions ;  the 
cattle  are  dying ;  on  a  portion  of  the  Osage,  people  must 
starve  if  they  are  not  supplied;  the  want  is  owing  to  the 
drought,  and  not  from  want  of  industry. 

H.  A.  Smith,  lawver :  There  is  an  impression  that  a  confes- 
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sign  of  the  true  conation  of  the  people  will  lessen  the  price  of 
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lots ;  but  it  is  better  to  stare  tbe  truth  in  tbe  face,  and  make 
known  our  wants  and  be  relieved. 

Dr.  Jennison :  I  have  traveled  some  tlirougb  the  country, 
and  seen  enough  to  confirm  the  statements  made  here.  When 
a  traveler  stops  at  a  cabin,  and  the  poor  woman  is  an  hour 
getting  him  something  to  eat  —  and  then  it  is  nothing  but 
water,  and  corn-bread  made  of  meal  and  water,  and  but  little 
of  that  —  you  may  judge  that  something  is  the  matter  with 
the  people.  As  many  as  can  go  are  getting  away,  and  I 
know  of  some  who  have  left  without  even  the  few  shillings 
necessary  to  pay  ferriage  across  the  Missouri. 

Jonathan  Lyman,  printer :  Has  not  this  season  seen  any- 
thing green  but  two  messes  of  corn ;  he  affirms  the  bank- 
rupt condition  of  the  people  and  failure  of  the  crops. 

Andrew  Stark,  farmer,  says  there  will  be  required  seed 
and  corn  for  spring  planting;  one  third  of  the  citizens  are 
leaving  the  county. 

Chas.  Clark,  of  Paris  township,  planted  twenty  acres  of 
corn,  and  will  not  raise  enough  for  his  wife  and  child. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  farmer,  Turkey  creek,  planted  sixty  acres 
in  corn,  and  will  not  raise  anything ;  fourteen  families  south- 
west of  Mound  city  township,  have  left. 

L.  Whitney,  assessor  :  Not  enough  corn  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple until  spring ;  few  fields  that  yield  much. 

Eli  Babb,  county  clerk,  says,  of  twenty-five  thousand 
acres  put  in  corn  this  season,  there  will  not  be  enough  in  the 
county  to  keep  the  people. 

Solomon  Mason,  Paris  township,  planted  seventy  acres  of 
corn ;  will  not  have  a  bushel  to  the  acre ;  one  tract  of  three 
hundred  acres,  that  yielded  five  thousand  bushels  last  year, 
will  not  average  one  bushel  to  the  acre. 

Father  Cummings,  from  the  north  portion  of  Potosi  town- 
ship, said :  "I  planted  sixty  acres  of  corn,  and  out  of  it  will 
get  four  acres  of  nubbins ;  the  balance  is  nothing  but  fodder. 
There  is  not  enough  corn  in  the  neighborhood  to  supply 
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bread.  The  beans  are  promising,  but  the  prairie  chickens 
are  eating  them  np." 

Eev.  Mark  Eobinson :  Endorses  Stillweil's  letter  to  the 
New  York  Tribune,  even  the  cooking  of  eggs  by  heat  of  the 
sun ;  has  traveled  extensively  over  the  territory  on  the  Ver- 
digris;  Walnut  creek.  Fall  river,  Butler,  Hunter,  and  Green- 
wood counties ;  the  crops  are  an  entire  failure  ;  the  people  are 
industrious  ;  have  put  in  crop  after  crop  and  all  have  failed. 

George  Burchard  confirmed  the  Stillwell  letter.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stillwell  being  present,  reiterated  its  truthfulness,  as 
did  also  several  of  their  immediate  neighbors  from  Mine 
creek. 

It  was  ^'  resolved  "  by  this  meeting  of  the  people  of  Linn, 
that, 

*'  The  statement  of  wants  and  destitution  in  this  vicinity, 
and  the  necessity  of  assistance,  made  by  S.  C.  Stillwell,  Esq., 
through  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  this  meeting,  essentially  correct." 

Dr.  Danforth  corroborated  the  general  destitution,  and 
moved  for  a  committee  of  relief,  which  Avas  appointed. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  census  taker,  as  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Babb,  the  county  clerk : 

Number  of  farms *..        600 

Improved  land 28,000  acres. 

Unimproved  land 78,000     " 

Corn  raised  in  1859 375,381  bushels. 

Oats 8,575    ^' 

Potatoes 10,801     '' 

Buckwheat 2,979     '* 

Beans ,       752     '' 

Sweet  potatoes...... 541     ^^ 

Wheat not  reported. 

Sorghum  molasses ,     9,441  gallons. 

On  hand  June,  1860— 

Old  corn 82,000  bushels. 
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Number  of  horses •,..... 1;4:77 

NumbeT  of  mules 85 

Number  of  milcli  cows 1,695 

Number  of  oxen 1,415 

Number  of  otber  cattle 2,227 

Number  of  bogs 7,600 

Number  of  inhabitants 6,433 

Number  of  voters... 1,500 

Note. — In  the  above  report  I  have  quoted  the  bushels  of 
corn  on  hand  June  1st,  at  thirty-two  thousand.  My  figures, 
copied  from  the  book  of  the  county  clerk,  read  thirty-two 
hundred;  but,  fearing  an  error,  I  have  put  it  at  thirty- two 
thousand,  to  avoid  a  seeming  disposition  to  make  a  picture 
overdrawn.  Even  thus,  the  picture  is  bad  enough,  for  upon 
the  assumption  of  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  Linn 
county,  and  presuming  that  there  remains  of  last  year's  crop 
twenty  thousand  bushels — say  fifty  thousand  bushels  in  all — 
we  find,  that  to  give  to  each  person  of  the  population  the 
bare  allowance  of  a  slave,  one  peck  per  week,  and  make  no 
account  of  the  et  ceteras  allowed  him  in  addition,  this  corn 
would  support  the  population  but  till  next  June,  even  if  they 
could  live  on  it  alone,  and  this  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
few  who  have  divide  with  the  many  who  have  not.  But  this 
is  not  supposable.  Let  us,  therefore,  call  the  e^  ceteras  equal 
in  value  to  one-third  the  peck  per  week  of  corn ;  there  is 
then  but  corn  enough  to  barely  keep  the  people  alive  till 
the  1st  of  next  March,  even  upon  the  agrarian  principle,  while 
the  cattle  are  left  unprovided  for ;  and  it  would  require  more 
corn  than  they  have  got  to  fatten  the  swine  alone. 

ANDERSON  COUNTY. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Anderson  county,  September  1, 
1860,  Joseph  Eaton,  Esq.,  chairman,  B.  F.  Ridgway  secre- 
tary — 
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Many  spoke,  and  from  various  statements  of  the  farmers 
present,  the  probabilities  are,  that  not  more  than  five  bushels 
of  corn  will  be  realized  to  the  acre,  and  that  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Mr.  Jones,  the  census  taker,  said,  that  '^  he  had 
visited  every  cabin  in  the  county.  In  Walker  township, 
Anderson  county,  he  found  an  entire  family  living  on  the 
milk  of  a  single  cow,  having  nothing  else  to  subsist  upon. 
In  Ozark  township,  in  a  single  section,  he  found  five  fam- 
ilies living  on  nothing  but  corn  bread  and  water,  while 
another  family  of  four  were  subsisting  entirely  on  the  milk 
of  one  cow,  with  nothing  whatever  to  eat."  He  also  said 
that  he  found  actual  starvation.  One  woma.n  had  really 
starved  to  death.  A  neighbor  testified  to  the  fact^  acknowl- 
edging that  their  own  wants  had  blinded  them  to  the  poor 
woman's  actual  condition  until  the  hour  for  her  relief  had 
passed,  and  it  was  too  late  to  save  her.  He  also  stated  that 
he  traveled  for  two  days  over  a  region  so  entirely  destitute, 
that  he  could  get  nothing  to  eat  himself,  nor  anything  for 
his  beast,  except  grass ;  and  that  in  the  entire  county  of 
Anderson,  in  which,  to-day,  the  crops  axe  more  promising 
than  any  other  county  in  Kansas,  except  Leavenworth,  Don- 
iphan, and  Atchison,  there  is  but  two  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat ;  that  there  will  be  neither  potatoes  nor  other  vege- 
tables, and  that  the  county  will  not  this  year  raise  half 
enough  corn  to  support  her  population^  the  old  being  added 
in. 

It  is  represented  by  Judge  Amy,  who  resides  in  this 
county,  that  it  has  a  population  of  2,403  persons,  467  farms, 
107,677  bushels  of  corn  raised  in  1859. 

This  old  corn  has  nearly  all  been  used  up,  and  much  of 
the  new  corn  is  so  wormy  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  bread, 
and  is  not  even  fit  to  feed  to  horses. 

W.  Q.  Wickersham,  of  Ozark  township,  reports  for  the 
same,  as  follows : 

Names  of  families  who  require  help  on  Osage,  Anderson 
county : 
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B.  Butler,  no  crop ;  two  yoke  cattle,  two  horses,  one 
wagon,  one  cow. 

A.  P.  Horton,  no  crop ;  one  yoke  cattle,  one  cow» 

Mr.  McMuUen,  no  crop ;  no  stock ;  has  promise  of  work, 
but  no  clothing  for  his  family. 

A.  Daly,  no  crop ;  one  cow,  two  horses,  no  other  means ; 
destitute. 

J,  Mills,  no  crop ;  one  yoke  cattle ;  no  other  means. 

DEEB  CBEEK, 

John  Volk,  no  crop ;  two  horses,  one  wagon ;  no  other 
means. 

G.  W,  Temple,  no  crop ;  one  cow,  two  horses  and  wagon ; 
nothing  else. 

L.  M.  McGomb,  no  crop;  two  cows,  one  yoke  cattle;  no 
other  means. 

Franklin  Hull,  no  crop ;  two  yoke  cattle,  one  cow ;  no 
other  means. 

Mr.  Hook,  one  yoke  cattle,  three  cows ;  no  other  means. 

Two  unknown  families,  (forgot  their  names,)  three  yoke 
cattle,  one  span  horses ;  out  of  provisions  and  means,  and 
have  been  sick. 

There  is  no  sale  for  stock  nor  labor  to  perform. 

This  township  is  comparatively  favorable. 

ALLEN  COUNTY„ 

At  a  meeting,  held  at  Humboldt,  on  the  Neosho,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1860,  Dr.  Miller  chairman,  J.  H.  Signor  secretary,  the 
following  facts  appeared : 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Cottage  Grove  township,  said  that  a  large 
amount  of  wheat  was  sown  last  fall  on  the  Neosho  bottoms, 
and  well  put  in,  but  not  a  bushel  was  realized  from  it. 
Upon  the  same  ground  spring  wheat  was  sown,  which  also 
failed ;  then  oats,  which  failed  also ;  then  Hungarian  grass, 
which  will  produce  less  than  a  quarter  crop.  From  thirty 
acres  of  corn  he  wiU  not  have  in  all  thirty  bushels.    One 
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neighbor  has  forty  acres,  from  -which  he  may  get  two  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Buckwheat  was  largely  sown,  but  promises 
next  to  nothing ;  upon  one-third  of  an  acre,  which  last  year 
yielded  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes,  this 
year  he  does  not  expect  ten  bushels.  There  are  not  one 
hundred  bushels  of  old  corn  in  the  township  :  and  not  a  man 
who  could  give  even  board  for  work.  No  soaking  rain  has 
fallen  for  foiirteen  months  past. 

Eichard  Jackson  said,  there  is  not  corn  enough  in  my 
neighborhood  to  bread  the  people,  and  they  have  no  money 
to  buy  it  with.  Six  families  near  Osage  city  have  left 
because  they  could  get  no  provisions,  and  numbers  of  other 
families  would  leave  if  they  could. 

B.  B.  Vining,  of  Owl  Greek,  Humboldt  township,  said  that 
he  had  examined  the  corn  in  his  neighborhood,  and  his  opin- 
ion was  that  there  may  possibly  be  on  an  average  one  bushel 
to  the  acre.  Potatoes  are  alive,  and  that  is  all.  Knows  of 
families  now  that  are  destitute.  This  morning  saw  a  number 
who  were  starting  for  the  Bast,  who  had  actually  no  provi- 
sions to  take  with  them  for  the  way.  The  cattle  disease, 
too,  has  been  very  bad.  One  man  has  lost  six  head,  and 
has  fifteen  more  that  are  sick.  Another  neighbor  has  lost 
three  oxen  out  of  four  yoke,  and  had  two  more  then 
sick.  And  the  people  generally  have  no  money  to  pre-empt 
their  lands  with. 

E.  Young,  of  Humboldt  township,  said:  ^^I  have  lived 
here  five  years.  Last  year  I  raised,  on  bottom  land,  forty 
bushels  corn  to  the  acre,  where  this  year  upon  the  same 
ground,  I  shall  not  get  one  bushel  to  the  acre." 

Lyman  Ehodes,  of  Coffachique  township,  said:  '^I  have 
one  hundred  acres  of  ground,  which  has  been  plowed  and 
planted  three  times  this  season,  to  no  purpose.  First  wheat, 
then  corn,  then  turnips— all  lost.  In  four  acres  planted  with 
potatoes,  I  cannot  find  the  first  one.  Sorghum  is  doing 
tolerably  well.  Last  year  upon  the  same  ground  had  forty 
bushels  corn  to  the  acre.    In  favorable  seasons,  the  land 
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produces  as  well  as  Illinois.  /  Spanish  fever'  has  carried  off 
many  cattle  in  the  neighborhood  of  lola." 

James  A.  Hunt  reported  sixty  head  of  cattle  as  dead  and 
dying  with  ''  Spanish  fever"  on  Owl  creek ;  also  a  suffering 
family  of  eight  persons — six  children  and  the  parents,  and 
others  whom  he  knows  of  that  will  require  aid. 

The  meeting  appointed  N.  B.  Blanton  and  J.  B.  Hunt  a 
committee  to  report  to  Mr.  Hyatt  on  the  condition  of  Hum- 
boldt  township.  These  gentlemen,  on  the  18th  September, 
reported  as  follows : 

'rOne  hundred  families  in  this  township  will  need  seed 
wheat — -four  bushels  to  the  family,  four  hundred  bushels  in 
all ;  two  bu.shels  of  seed  corn  each,  making  two  hundred 
bushels  in  all ;  the  same  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes ;  food 
also  will  be  needed  for  thirty-five  families  for  eight  months ; 
and  before  the  first  of  April  next  the  number  of  needy 
families  will  probably  be  increased." 

BOUEBON  COUNTY. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  Little  Osage  29th  September, 
1860,  (W .  E.  GrifB-th,  from  the  Marmaton  river,  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Scott,  chairman ;  H.  Knowles,  of  the  same  place, 
secretary,)  -  the  following  statements  were  made  by  citizens 
of  Bourbon  county : 

Mr.  Anderson,  farmer,  says  that  he  has  forty-five  acres  of 
corn,  the  best  in  the  township,  and  it  will  not  average  three 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  three  weeks  one-fourth  of  the  people 
of  the  township  will  leave;  half  that  want  to  go  have  not 
the  means.  There  is  not  one  dollar  to  the  man  in  the 
township. 

The  chairman  said  one-fourth  of  the  citizens  will  need 
to  buy  bread,  and  will  not  have  money  to  do  it  with. 

The  secretary  confirmed  this  statement,  and  thought  that 
many  will  not  only  suffer,  but  will  perish  unless  they  are 
helped. 
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Mr,  Burnett,  farmer,  corroborated  the  above  as  applied  to 
his  district ;  said  one-sixtli  of  tbe  population,  to  his  know- 
ledge, will  suffer,  unless  relieved  from  abroad. 

Sheriff  Moore,  of  Freedom  township,  said  the  corn  crop 
is  almost  a  failure.  The  crops  generally  in  the  county  are 
a  failure.  Corn  on  the  bottom  lands  will  not  yield  five 
bushels  to  the  acre, 

W,  Deeds,  farmer,  of  Timberhill,  has  forty  acres  of  corn, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  county,  and  will  not  aver- 
age eight  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  wormy  at  that. 

John  Jane  way,  farmer,  of  Mill  Creek,  Marmaton  town- 
ship, says  the  corn  on  Mill  creek  is  much  worm-eaten. 
Wheat,  oats,  Hungarian  grass,  and  vegetables,  are  all  a  failure. 
Many  are  leaving  the  county;  many  more  have  neither 
bread  nor  the  means  to  get  it. 

The  above  facts  are  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Norman  T,  Winans,  of  Bourbon  county,  near  the  Allen 
county  line,  who  says  that  in  a  tract  of  land  in  Allen  county, 
embracing  about  nine  hundred  persons,  where  twenty-five 
hundred  acres  are  under  cultivation,  there  are  not  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  bushels  of  old  corn  for  seed  and  sub- 
sistence; that  the  present  crop  will  not  yield  two  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  even  that  is  being  eaten  by  the  worms.  The 
people  have  exhausted  their  all  in  improvements,  and  have  not 
the  means  to  live,  and  will  lose  their  claims  if  offered  for  sale. 
Many  have  left ;  more  would  have  gone,  but  lack  the  means. 
Valuable  claims  are  already  abandoned.  This  portion  of 
the  country  has  been  settled  within  the  last  eighteen  months. 
To  his  knowledge,  within  eight  weeks  one  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  have  left  the  county, 

J.  C,  Burnett,  W.  R.  Griffith,  and  Sheriff  Moore  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  furnish  a  statement  and  open  a 
correspondence  with  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  of  New  York,  to 
obtain  relief. 

The  census  report,  it  is  thought,  will  give  to  Bourbon 
county  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
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WAUBUNSEE  COUNTY. 

Harvey's  Settlement,  September  11,  1860. 
Editors  State  Record :  Will  you  please  publish  tlie  follow- 
ing statement  of  facts,  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  this  neigliborliood,  and  unanimously  adopted  ? 

J.  F.  Ballard,  Secretary, 

To  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  neighhoring  States,  greeting : 

Whereas,  various  rumors  have  gone  forth  with  respect  to 
the  existing  state  of  things  in  connection  with  the  unpreced- 
ented drought  now  prevailing  over  our  own  and  the  section  of 
the  country  surrounding  us,  we  have  deemed  it  a  duty  we  owe 
ourselves,  our  families,  and  others,  to  make  known  to  you  our 
situation  with  reference  thereto,  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 

Although  we  have  had  occasional  showers,  there  have 
been  but  three  or  four  sufficient  to  moisten  the  ground  to  a 
greater  depth  than  two  inches  since  the  memorable  storm  of 
the  19th  June,  1859.  During  the  summer  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring,  the  ground  has  been  perfectly  dry  at  a  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches.  How  far  downwards  has  not  been 
ascertained — the  fact  that  many  forest  trees  are  withering 
and  dying,  is  suggestive. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  supply  of  rain,  unprecedented, 
probably,  in  the  history  of  our  common  country,  our  crops 
are  a  total  failure ;  our  wells  and  springs  are  dried  up,  and 
the  water  in  our  creeks  fast  receding  and  disappearing. 

At  the  present  time,  the  little  corn  that  has  grown,  is  being 
cut  for  fodder.  In  a  few  days  not  a  stalk  will  be  standing 
in  ou.r  fields  worth  the  expense  of  cutting  it  down.  We  shall 
not  have  an  ear  of  corn  for  seed. 

No  spring  wheat  was  sown,  and  the  little  that  was  sown 
in  the  fall  withered  and  died  as  the  moisture,  induced  by 
the  light  snows  and  frosts  of  winter,  receded. 

In  our  gardens  the  effects  of  the  drought  have  been  fatal. 
We  may  say,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  has  gladdened  our 
eyes,  or  gratified  the  palate  from  them.    Our  peas  did  not 
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even  blossom.  Altliougli  tomatoes,  cabbageS;  and  otber  veg- 
etables were  watered  by  our  own  bands  with  assiduity  and 
caye,  our  labor  bas  been  entirely  lost. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  sowed  buckwbeat.  A  few  light 
showers  which  fell  soon  afterward,  revived  our  hopes,  and 
we  flattered  ourselves  that  that  labor  had  not  been  in  vain. 
But  the  same  causes  which  militated  against  us  in  our  other 
labors,  have  prevailed  against  us  in  this. 

We  had  hoped,  too,  that  a  favorable  season  might  favor 
our  crop  of  potatoes,  a  much  larger  breadth  of  ground  hav- 
ing been  appropriated  for  that  purpose  than  heretofore.  But 
that  resource  has  failed  us ;  everything  has  failed  us  but  the 
determination  to  make  the  very  best  we  can  of  the  future. 
What  that  has  in  store  for  us,  is  known  only  to  Him  who 
'^  tempers  the  winds  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  appeal  to  you  for  help  in  this  time 
of  famine.  We  believe  a  knowledge  of  our  actual  necessities 
will  be  sufficient  to  induce  those  who  have  "  enough  and  to 
spare,"  the  magnanimous  and  liberal  of  more  favored  parts 
of  the  country,  to  help  us  in  this,  our  time  of  need. 

We  have  been  induced  to  take  these  steps  by  the  assur- 
ance that  many  of  you  have  expressed  a  willingness  and  de- 
sire to  furnish  those  who,  by  the  famine  here,  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  ordinary  resources  for  obtaining  the  staff  of 
life  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  until  we  can  again  culti- 
vate our  fields  and  obtain  sustenance  therefrom. 

We  will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  self-denial  here,  rather 
than  leave  our  homes  to  become  strangers  elsewhere. 

Some  are  already  leaving,  but  the  most  of  us,  if  we  desired 
to  do  so,  cannot.  Those  conversant  with  life  in  a  new  coun- 
try, need  not  be  reminded  of  the  reason  of  this.  We  must 
stay  and  abide  the  consequences. 

Allen  Hodgson,  President 
J.  F.  Ballard,  Secretary, 

The  above  is  from  the  Topeka  State  Becord,  and  fully 
confirms  all  the  other  testimony. 
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OSAGE  COUNTY. 

The  condition  of  this  county  is  very  forcibly  set  forth  in 
the  following,  letter^  written  to  the  Lawrence  Republican  by 
O.H.  Sheldon: 

Superior,  August  21,  1860. 

Editor  EepublioAN  :  As  yon  have  solicited  communica- 
tions from  the  farmers  concerning  their  prospects  as  to  crops, 
I  will  say  that  in  this  county,  not  one  hundred  bushels  of 
grain  has  been  or  will  be  harvested,  excepting  corn ;  and 
even  corn  will  not  bear  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  average 
yield.  A  large  portion  of  the  fields  will  not  even  produce 
roasting-ears.  I  have  under  cultivation  about  sixty  acres^ 
but  shall  not  have  over  one  himdred  bushels  on  the  whole. 
Our  potato  crop,  without  doubt,  is  an  entire  failure.  To  my 
knowledge,  but  two  persons  in  the  county,  have  old  corn  for 
sale.  One  of  them  refuses  to  sell,  only  for  faniily  use,  which 
is  much  better  than  to  sell  for  feed  to  stock.  I  hope  others 
will  follow  his  example.  We  shall  need  all  the  corn  to 
'^  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  us"  during  the  next  year. 

Grass  is  very  light  in  this  portion  of  the  county ;  south  of 
here,  on  that  portion  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  reserve  lately  treated 
for,  it  is  more  plenty.  Those  having  claims  are  making 
preparations  for  putting  up  a  large  quantity  for  sale.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  them  to  winter  stock  on  shares?  If  they 
will  not,  much  of  the  stock  will  die,  as  but  few  are  able  to 
buy  hay. 

There  will  be  much  suffering  here  this  winter  for  the  want 
of  food  and  clothing.  Many  have  struggled  for  the  last  five 
years  through  all  the  troubles  and  trials  incident  to  a  pio- 
neer's life,  expecting  to  realize  the  pleasures  of  a  comforta- 
ble home;  but  alas!  how  sadly  they  are  disappointed ;  their 
hopes  are  forever  blasted — their  money  is  gone,  their  health 
ruined ;  they  have  not  funds  to  return  to  their  friends ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  their  farms  which  they  have  prized  so  highly 
a,re  soon  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  speculator. 
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What  is  to  be  done  for  tlie  afflicted  T  Itardly  know.  I 
liave  but  little  faith  in  sending  agents  East,  for  they  will 
want,  and  will  take,  nearly  all  they  receive  for  their  time 
and  trouble.  Nearly  all  the  goods  that  were  sent  to  this  set- 
tlement for  the  poor,  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  cash 
down.     So  the  poorest  got  nothing. 

One  half  of  the  mortgages  on  our  lands  are  held  by  Le- 
compton  Democrats,  who  have  no  sympathy  for  "  Black  Ke- 
publicans ;"  and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  take  our  lands 
as  soon  as  the  law  will  allow  them.  If  Eastern  capitalists 
can  be  induced  to  lend  us  money,  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest,  to  take  up  our  old  mortgages  with,  we  might  get 
through ;  if  not,  we  must  struggle  on  and  abide  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  drought  of  this  season  may  give  Kansas  a  hard  name, 
but  it  should  not.  It  is  the  first  one  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  happened  with  us,  while  it  is  quite  common  in  the  States 
It  has  convinced  me  that  our  soil  is  better  than  all  other 
soils  in  standing  the  drought.  With  a  drought  of  half  the 
duration  in  the  East,nothing  would  have  grown.  It  is  strange 
that  we  even  have  pastures  for  our  stock. 

To  those  who  think  of  leaving  the  Territory,  let  me  say 
that  produce  will  be  high  next  year,  and  if  they  can  stay  to 
raise  another  crop,  it  is  their  interest  to  do  so.  Times  are 
easier  Bast,  and  if  our  friends  will  only  help  us  until  we  can 
help  ourselves,  they  will  save  from  an  inevitable  calamity 
many  of  the  poor  pioneers  who  have  suffered  long  in  Kansas. 

O.  H.  S. 

COFFEE   COUNTY. 

THE  LEBOY  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Leroy,  Coffee  county,  September  5, 
1860,  Eev.  B.  Wheat,  chairman  : 
Dr.  Butler  stated  that  many  cattle  have  died  of  the  Texas 
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fever  on  tlie  route  of  fhe  droves  from  Texas.    No  wheat  Las 
been  raised,  and  there  is  but  little  old  corn  in  the  county. 

Elisha  Amesdale,  miller,  said  there  is  not  old  corn  enough 
to  do  the  people  for  more  than  two  months^  if  used  to  feed 
hogs  or  any  other  purpose  than  bread.  There  is  not  one 
fourth  the  fall  wheat  that  should  be  for  seed.  It  is  two  dol- 
lars per  bushel,  and  money  so  scarce  that  the  people  cannot 
buy  it ;  there  are  not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels, 
and  that  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Mr.  Johnson,  merchant,  says  the  wheat  in  the  country  is  of 
very  poor  quality,  and  the  corn  will  not  average  five  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

Hiram  McMahon  says  the  average  will  not  be  five  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and  very  wormy.  One  third  of  the  people  in 
the  neighborhood  have  left ;  there  will  not  be  corn  fodder 
enough  for  the  cattle. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  farmer,  says  the  corn  will  not  aver- 
age two  bushels  to  the  acre.  He  has  been  over  the  whole 
country.  Eighty  acres  of  corn  that  he  planted  this  year  will 
not  yield  one  bushel  to  the  acre^  All  the  corn  is  much 
damaged  by  the  worm.  There  are  not  five  thousand  bushels 
of  old  corn  in  the  whole  county.  If  people  should  use  corn 
as  they  did  last  year,  he  is  confident  that  it  would  not  last 
two  weeks.  The  cattle  are  dying,  and  their  disease  is  con- 
tagious. There  are  no  potatoes ;  if  rain  should  come  in  a 
few  days  there  may  be  a  few  turnips ;  [none  came,'}.  From 
lands  of  which  he  raised  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year,. 
he  has  no  corn  this  year  to  feed  his  hogs.  His  hogs  he  was 
willing  to  give  away  to  the  destitute,  but  he  would  not  sell 
them  to  speculators. 

Elder  Wheat  (Methodist)  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  des- 
titution was  not  exaggerated ;  there  was  no  alternative  but 
great  suffering  or  relief.  The  only  green  thing  that  he  had 
been  able  to  raise  was  three  cucumbers,  and  he  had  planted 
in  garden  produce,  &c.,  thirty  acres.  Did  not  want,,  himself, 
but  felt  for  others,  whom  he  was  unable  to  relieve — and  they 
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•were  so  niimero-as  lie  liad  little  hope  of  any  effectual  relief 
at  all  adequate  to  their  necessity.  The  people  were  indns- 
trionS;  but  their  crops  were  all  failures;  and  they  could  only 
look  to  God  and  their  friends.  Mr.  Hyatt  received  his  thanks 
for  his  disinterested  benevolence^  and  through  him  he  would 
appeal  for  further  aid. 

Elder  Phillips  (Christian  preacher)  said  he  had  traveled 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  to-day  to  look  for  grass,  but  found 
none.  He  confirmed  the  statements  of  Elder  Wheat,  and 
thought  Kansas  better  adapted  to  stand  drought  than  any  of 
the  States. 

D.  K.  Debbie,  farmer,  said  he  planted  thirty  acres  of  corn ; 
v/ill  get  about  fifty  bushels.  Sowed  twenty  acres  of  field 
wheat;  got  nothing.  Of  twenty-five  acres  of  spring  wheat, 
got  fifteen  bushels.  Cutting  fodder,  it  will  require  one  day  to 
cut  enough  for  eight  head  of  cattle  for  two  days.  More 
than  half  the  people  had  to  borrow  money  to  pre-empt  their 
lands,  and  many  others  made  great  sacrifices.  He  complained 
of  the  hardship  of  having  to  pay  for  their  lands. 

Much  other  testimony  was  given,  but  all  confirming  the 
above. 

W.  A.  Jenkins  and  Elder  B.  Wheat  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  correspond  with  Mr.  Hyatt  for  relief. 

THE    BURLINGTON   MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Burlington,  Coffee  county,  September 
6,  1860,  Colonel  Leonard  chairman,  B.  A.  Kingsberry  sec- 
retary— 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Hooper,  of  Leroy,  farmer,  said  he  had  sowed 
eighty  acres  of  wheat,  and  planted  thirty  of  corn;  the  chinch- 
bug  killed  the  wheat,  the  drought  and  the  worm  destroyed 
the  corn.  He  also  planted  potatoes,  which  would  not  pro- 
duce anything.  There  are  many  persons  in  this  towmship  in 
a  similar  situation.  A  great  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
county  will  be  destitute  of  seed  next  spring.  Many  families 
are  leaving  to  avoid  starvation. 
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Clark  Fritt;  farmer;  Neoslio  townstiip;  has  thirty -two  acres 
broken— old  ground;  plowed  three  times  and  hoed  it  three 
timeS;  and  does  not  believe  there  is  five  bnshels  of  corn  fit 
for  bread.  He  had  lost  six  head  of  cattle  of  the  Spanish 
fever ;  forty  hogs  mnst  die,  as  he  has  no  corn  to  feed  them. 
There  are  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  old  corn  in  the 
township  ;  not  wheat  enough  for  seed.  His  land  last  year 
produced  fifty  bushels  corn  to  the  acre.  Nine  families  had 
left  his  neighborhood,  and  many  more  would  leave  if  they 
had  the  means.  David  Manly  started  with  his  family  of  six 
children,  with  but  $1.50,  thirty  pounds  of  flour  and  a  little 
meal.  Mr.  Woodworth  left  with  his  family  and  team,  having 
no  provisions. 

G.  N.  Simms,  Avon  township,  says  he  has  forty  acres  un- 
der cultivation,  which  was  broken  four  years  ago  ;  he  planted 
in  April  and  May,  and  has  no  corn  at  all ;  averaged  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre  last  year.  He  sowed  wheat  last  fall  and 
this  spring,  but  realized  only  two  bushels  and  a  half,  and 
unfit  for  seed  at  that.  One  acre  of  navy  beans  never  blos- 
somed. He  will  only  have  a  few  sweet  potatoes,  and  one- 
third  of  a  crop  of  sorghum ;  of  seven  acres  of  buckwheat, 
nothing. 

James  A.  Grimes  of  Avon,  has  about  thirty  bushels  of  old 
corn  to  bread  him. 

W.  Watrous,  of  Avon,  said  that  for  six  miles  on  Lost 
creek  there  is  not  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  old 
corn. 

William  A.,  Ela,  of  Hampden,  says  he  has  one  hundred 
acres  in  corn ;  will  have  five  bushels  to  the  acre  of  ^^  corT^ 
and  worms  f-  has  not  found  an  ear  without  the  worm  in  it. 
Has  travelled  through  the  county,  and,  bad  as  Coffee  county 
is,  it  is  better  off  than  many  others,  especially  in  the  north- 
ern part.  Such  a  drought  as  they  had  in  Kansas  would 
have  killed  even  the  trees  in  Massachusetts. 

John  T.  Cox,  Ottumwa  township,  says :  In  our  township 
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tbe  early  corn  has  suffered  much.  There  are  about  four 
hundred  bushels  of  old  corn  in  the  whole  township ;  no 
money.  The  people  being  compelled  to  pay  for  their  lands, 
many  have  left  the  neighborhood. 

Wm.  MartindalC;  Ottumwa  township,  says  wheat  crops 
last  year  and  year  before  averaged  forty  bushels,  and  weighed 
sixty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel ;  but  we  have  no  crop  this 
year ;  he  might  get  five  bushels  to  the  acre  on  forty  acres. 

Thomas  Arnold,  Burlington  township,  says  that  he  has 
raised,  before  this  year,  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre ;  he 
will  not  this  year  average  eight  bushels  to  the  acre ;  two 
acres  of  potatoes  will  produce  nothing ;  buckwheat  has 
wholly  failed,  and  there  are  not  twenty-five  bushels  of  old 
corn  in  his  neighborhood. 

Gen.  Whistler,  Burlington,  says  he  has  heretofore  aver- 
aged fifty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre ;  this  year  he  may  get 
ten  bushels  from  fifty  acres,  and  has  worked  it  better  than 
usual.  He  has  known  Kansas  fifteen  years,  and  never  knew 
anything  like  this  drought ;  usually,  with  good  cultivation, 
the  Neosho  bottoms  will  produce  one  hundred  bushels  to  the 
acre.  There  is  not  sufiicient  old  corn  to  keep  the  people  of 
the  county ;  a  great  many  persons  are  leaving  the  country 
for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Township  committees  were  appointed  to  make  further  in- 
vestigations, and  report  to  Thaddeus  Hyatt,  with  a  view  to 
some  relief  for  the  people. 

Note. — It  will  be  observed  above  that  Mr.  Cox  reports/owr 
hundred  bushels  of  old  corn  in  his  township  of  Ottumwa. 
A  reference  to  his  subsequent  report,  [see  the  Ottumwa 
meeting  below,]  after  a  rigid  investigation,  shows  but  one 
hundred  and  thirty -nine^  a  worse  condition  than  had  been 
supposed.  This  has  been  the  result  of  thorough  investiga- 
tion everywhere,  as  appears  throughout  the  testimony. 
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THE  OTTUHWA  MEETING. 

A  meeting  was  lield  at  Ottumwa,  Coffee  county^  September 
6,  1860,  Jotn  T.  Cox  chairman,  W-  F.  Mills  secretary- 
Jesse  Kennedy,  of  California  township,  said  lie  had  sixty 
acres  in  corn,  which  will  not  average  ten  bushels  to  the  acre 
Last  year  he  raised  forty.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  had 
all  failed  in  the  county.  There  is  a  little  old  corn  in  the 
county,  which  might  do  some  service  if  divided.  Money  is 
very  scarce ;  the  people  had  borrowed  money  on  their  lands, 
and  will  now  lose  their  claims.  . 

Mr.  D,  A,  Hawkins  believed  Kansas  a  better  country  to 
stand  drought  than  Kentucky,  but  this  year  it  has  been  fatal. 
Of  twenty -five  acres  only  will  he  hope  for  half  a  crop  of 
corn.  Potatoes  had  failed  entire.  Manj^  of  his  neighbors' 
crops  are  not  so  good  as  his.  Some  will  find  it  very  hard 
to  get  through  the  winter, 

William  Brewer,  of  California  township,  said  his  wheat 
and  oats  both  failed,  and  buckwheat  is  not  good;  the  pros- 
pect for  crops  in  the  whole  country  is  very  slim  ;  it  will  be 
a  tight  rub  to  feed  the  people,  and  but  little  for  stock. 

John  M.  Singer,  California  township,  says  he  has  got 
ninety  acres,  twenty  of  which  will  not  produce  anything, 
while  a  portion  will  yield,  at  most,  fifteen  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  all  other  crops  have  failed.  There  will  not  be  corn 
enough  to  do  the  neighborhood,  and  many  must  suffer;  last 
year  he  averaged  forty  bushels  to  the  acre;  there  is  no  grass  of 
any  kind  that  will  pay  for  cutting,  and  there  is  no  corn  for 
sale, 

Jacob  Hoover,  California  township,  says,  last  year  his 
wheat  yielded  forty  bushels  to  the  acre;  this  year  he  may  get 
twenty ;  there  is  no  country  where  corn  can  better  stand  the 
drought. 

Much  other  testimony  was  given ;  after  which  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  further  investigation,  and  to  report 
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to  Thaddeus  Hyatt.  Tlie  committee  completed  their  labors, 
and  sent  their  report  to  Mr.  Hyatt,  at  AtcMson,  whicli  exhi- 
bits the  following,  viz : 

Wants  of  Ottumwa  township,  as  condensed  from  the  report  of 
John  T.  Cox,  Esq,,  made  September  15,  1860. 

Whole  niimber  of  families  in  township....................      66 

Whole  number  of  persons  in  township^...,.*..............    344 

Landpaid  for— acres..*..;... .....*.o....... ..........4,180 

Land  not  paid  for— acres.......... .................7,020 

Land  planted  in  corn  last  season.. 862J 

Probable  yield  in  biishels. ................................... 5,366 

Bushels  of  old  corn  on  hand 139 

Acres  of  buckwheat  sown  this  season. ,      77 

Probable  yield  in  bushels 40 

Acres  of  wheat  sown  this  season 77 

Amount  of  yield  in  bushels......... ......,.....;.......      16 

Amount  of  potatoes  planted  this  season 7f 

Number  of  head  of  horses  to  winter.......  ,. 448 

Number  of  hogs — one  third  to  fatten.  .,.,.•...... 688 

Acres  of  garden  this  season..... ...........      12J 

Value  of  garden  stuff— mostly  consumed........... $87 

Amount  of  cash  on  hand.,.. ...............;.,... 70  80 

Amount  of  seed  wheat  wanted,  in  bushels...... 315 

Amount  of  seed  corn  wanted.............. 190 

(A  greater  amount  of  corn  for  seed  wiil  be  required,  as  that  raised 
will  not  be  fit  for  seed. ) 

Amount  of  se^d  potatoes  wanted  in  bushels,.. 160 

Number  of  families  without  money................... 54 

Number  of  families  without  auy  supply  for  the  coming 

winter , 48 

Number  of  families  with  half  a  supply....................        8 

Number  of  families  supplied.. .., 10 

There  are,  in  addition  this,  some  twenty  young  men,  who 
have  raised  no  produce,  but  paid  their  way  by  labor. 

The  report  from  California  township  is  very  similar,  and 
quite  as  bad  as  Ottumwa. 

Note. — The  condition  of  this  township  presents  the  most 
favorable  aspect  of  any  township  I  found  in  all  my  travels, 
it  having  been  blessed  with  a  fall  of  about  six  inches  of  rain. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TESTIIONi; 


AS    NOTED   IN   MY 


THEOUGH  THE  FAMINE  LAND, 

From  August  22,  to  September  15,  with:  Extracts  from 

Letters. 


BUTLER,  HUNTEE,  GEEENWOOD,   MADISON,  and 
OTTOB   COUNTIES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Lambdin,  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Arny,  from  Chel- 
sea, Butler  county,  September  20,  1860,  says  that  he  has 
visited  and  heard  from  many  families  in  these  counties  whose 
destitute  condition  is  truly  alarming.  Mr.  Lambdin  con» 
tinues : 

''As  to  crops  in  these  counties,  there  are  none ;  they  are 
a  complete  failure.  There  will,  not  be  tw:enty  bushels  of 
corn  raised  in  Butler,  Hunter,  and  Ottoe  counties,  and 
not  exceeding  that  arhount  of  wheat;  no  potatoes;  the 
buckwheat  crop  is  entirely  destroyed  by  grasshoppers.  In 
Butler  county  there  are  about  si:x  hundred  inhabitants ;  in 
Hunter  one  hundred,  and  in  Ottoe  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  at  least  three-fourths  of  that  number  are  almost  destitute 
of  money,  clothing,  and '  provisions.  Very  few  have  more 
stock  than  can  supply  their  immediate  wants.  Some,  indeed, 
have  been  deprived  of  their  last  cow  by  a  disease  that  has 
prevailed  in  this  country  to  some  extent,  called  Spanish 
fever.     I  found  many  families  that  had  not  more  than  one 
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bushel  of  corn  meal  in  tlie  house ;  that;  with  some  buffalo 
meat,  and  the  milk  they  get,  composes  their  daily  food.  The 
people  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  unless  supplies  are 
furnished  from  some  source,  much  suffering  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Most  of  the  settlers  have  been  here  over  two  years ; 
their  means  are  exhausted ;  they  have  nothing.  I  have  tra- 
velled several  hundred  miles  in  Southern  Kansas,  and  this 
state  of  things  does  not  only  exist  in  these  counties,  but,  ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  in  all  Kansas  south  of  the  Kaw 
river." 

Judge  Lambdin  is  senator  elect  tmder  the  Wyandotte 
constitution. 

There  are  six  or  eight  families  (in  Ottoe  county)  of  colored 
persons,  who  have  been  driven  from  Arkansas  by  the  law 
compelling  ''  free  negroes"  to  leave  the  State.  They  are 
represented  as  industrious,  but  now  in  want,  owing  to  the 
present  drought. 

H.  T.  Hunter,  of  Madison  county,  states  that  he  has  eight 
acres  of  corn,  which  he  thinks  may  yield  fifteen  bushels  to 
the  acre,  but  very  wormy.  Wheat  through  his  section  is  an 
entire  failure.  There  is  but  little  old  corn  in  his  township. 
On  the  Verdigris,  the  crops  are  almost  an  entire  failure.  Mr. 
B.  F.  Vanhorn  has  a  large  field  of  corn  which  he  has  offered 
to  sell  for  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  There  is  not  corn 
enough  in  the  county  to  do  the  people.  Population  on  the 
creeks,  about  five  hundred;  represents  their  condition  as 
deplorable.  Many  have  borrowed  money  to  pre-empt,  and 
have  mortgaged  their  claims. 

Myrock  Huntley,  of  same  county,  from  four  hundred  acres 
planted,  will  realize  nothing  bu.t  fodder.  Corn  is  a  legal 
tender.  A  few  will  have  bread  and  water.  Many  are  going 
away.     Bread  and  groceries  are  needed. 

Judge  Graham,  of  the  same  county,  states  that  the  corn 
crop  in  his  neighborhood  may  yield  ten  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  very  wormy.  Very  little  old  corn  in  the  county ;  only 
ten  bushels  in  the  mill.  If  it  does  not  rain  in  a  week  [it 
did  not]  there  will  be  no  potatoes.     The  population  of  the 
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county  cannot  be  sustained  by  the  present  crop.    Fifty -three 
head  of  cattle  died  in  a  week. 

Thomas  A.  Hill,  of  Greenwood  county,  says  there  will  not 
be  a  bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre  in  Greenwood  county. 
Eighty  or  ninety  families  have  already  left,  land  others  would 
go  if  able. 

Mosely,  the  celebrated  buBalo  hunter,  reports  that  the 
waters  have  ceased  to  run  in  the  big  bend  of  the  Big  Arkan- 
sas. He  has  formerly  lived  on  the  Little  Arkansas,  where 
the  destitution  became  so  great,  that  to  the  extent  of  fifteen 
miles  square  not  a  white  settler  remains,  and  the  only 
inhabitant  who  has  not  deserted  is  '^  Buckner,"  the  negro. 
Mosely,  to  better  his  condition,  changed  to  Greenwood 
county,  where  he  is  now  staying.  He  says  there  is,  even 
there,  not  a  bushel  of  corn,  as  he  believes,  in  the  whole 
county.  They  have  no  groceries ;  no  money.  The  people 
have  lost  even  the  seed  they  planted ;  for  meat,  they  are 
depending  upon  the  buffalo  ;  and  to  purchase  bread,  having 
no  money,  they  depend  upon  wolf  skins,  the  legal  tender  of 
the  country.  ''Wolf  skin,"  remarked  Mosely,  quaintly, 
'^wolfskin  is  lawful  tender  here;  and  you've  got  first  to  catch 
him,  at  that! '' 

John  L.  Pratt,  of  Chelsea,  Butler  county,  says  there  are 
no  crops  in  his  county  — not  a  cucumber  even.  No  old  corn 
in  the  county ;  not  much  money ;  and  what  wheat  could  be 
raised  has  been  used  for  pre-emption  of  land.  Many  per- 
sons were  compelled  to  mortgage  their  claims,  and  others 
gave  up  entirely  and  left  the  country.  There  is  not  a  dollar 
m  moncTj  to  the  man.  Fifteen  townships  of  land  wore  offered 
for  sale  at  Fort  Scott  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  the  people 
were  compelled  to  go  about  one  hundred  "and  fifty  miles  to 
pre-empt  their  lands.  Buffalo  meat  is  a  legal  tender.  There 
is  not  a  grain  of  old  corn  on  hand  on  Walnut  creek  —  iiii 
extent  of  sixty-five  miles— except  what  has  been  hauled  from 
Cottonwood,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  The  grasshoppers 
came  to  that  country  in  a  cloud  about  two  weeks  ago,  and 
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after  destroying  tlie  corn  and  tlie  buckwlieat^  are  now  eating 
tlie  leaves  of  the  trees.  He  saw  clonds  of  them  in  the  sky ; 
at  that  time  they  came  from  the  northwest. 

Aug,  24. — Met  Peter  Welsh;  from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Scott;  in  the  'Osage  country,  who  testified  as  follows :  Has 
lived  thirty  years  in  this  country,  and  never  saw  anything 
like  this ;  has  to  haul  provisions  for  his  family  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  Osage  Indians  have  gone  to  the  Buffalo 
country  to  keep  from  starving.  ChetopeC;  the  chief,  93  years 
old,  never  knew  till  this  year  a  want  of  grass  for  the  ponies 
to  live  on,  and  corn  has  always  been  raised  till  this  year. 
Unless  there  is  some  help  for  southern  and  western  Kansas, 
it  will  be  depopulated ;  homes  are  vacated ;  people  are  mov- 
ing out ;  women  have  been  compelled  to  cut  squashes  with 
the  bloom  on  to  cook  for  their  children. 

Met  five  wagons  and  twenty-four  persons  from  Walnut 
creek,  Butler  county.  William  Sherman  said  he  had  a  good 
place  and  was  well  fixed,  but  could  not  stay  and  starve. 
The  people  are  now  living  on  corn  bread  and  corn  coffee. 
Last  spring  he  was  offered  seven  hundred  dollars  for  his 
improvements ;  in  order  to  leave  the  country,  he  now  sold 
them  for  a  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  wagon  not  worth  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  people  have  stayed  till  they  have  worn 
out  all  their  clothes,  and,  having  nothing  to  eat,  must  leave 
or  starve. 


EXTEAOTS  FROM  LETTERS. 

A  very  intelligent  man,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  another 
sufferer,  writes  from  Owl  creek,  Woodson  county,  under 
date  of  September  14,  as  follows: 

''Dear  Sir:  Men  under  some  circumstances,  become  des- 
perate. ^'  '^■'  Men  of  sensitive  feelings  would  scarcely  appeal 
to  strangers  until  the  last  resort  —  until  hope  had  well  nigh 
fied.  We  are  bold,  but  it  is  the  boldness  that  desperation 
gives.  ■'^'  ^  '^'  We  ask  of  you  a  little  money  to  buy  hread. 
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You  haTe  seen  GTir  faces.  *  '^  ^  We  liius^  taYe  aid  fr6in 
some  source.  We  have  raised  no  crop ;  we  have  no  team ; 
not  a  dollar  in  money  -^  ho^'  caii  We  ^et  away  ?  SrN.  H. 
lost  Well  iiigh  all  by  fire.  I  have  lost  more  than  all!  She 
who  was  the  life,  the  light,  the  joy  and  pride  of  my  home; 
who  never  mnrniured ;  who  always  welcomed  me  ;  the  mother 
of  my  children; — -she  now  lies  within  the  clay,  sleeps  her 
long  death-sleep  now  beneath  this  Kansas  soil  1  Do  not 
repulse  us  ;  do  not  slight  our  request.  We  ask  not  for  our- 
selves, but  for  our  hungry,  ragged,  motherless,  destitute 
children!  We  do  not  wish  to  beg;  we  ask  it  as  a  loan,  not 
as  a  pure  gift;  we  are  willing  to  work.  Gan  you  aid  us  ? 
Will  you?  ^  E.G. 

^^P.  S.  No  rain  yet.  Indeed,  rain  would  do  but  little  good : 
vegetation  is  dead/  A  general  exc)du.s  seems  about  to  take 
place.  Whole  neighborhoods  —  without  exaggeration,  tuho  le 
neighborhoods  are  being  deserted!  E.  G. 

^^  N.  B.  The,  utterly  helpless  wo-d  the  utterly  hoggish  alone 
remain!  E.  .0." 

The  allusion  in  the  above  letter,  '^  You  have  seen  our 
faces,"  refers  to  the  fact  that  I  had  met  and  conversed  with 
both  these  gentlemen  about  ten  days  previous'.  The  condi- 
tion of  Woodson  county,  as  above  depicted,  is  affirmed  by 
the  assessor  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Condict,  having  visited  every  cabin  in  the  county, 
and  seen  allthe  people,  represents  an  entire  destitution,  such 
as  prevails  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  Territory.  Pie 
states  that  the  amount  of  money  in  Woodson  county,  as 
verified  under  oath,  would  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  man! 

The  Eev.  T.  P.  Killen,  in  a  letter  written  from  Garlyle, 
Allen  county,  under  date  of  September  19,  1860,  and  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Atchison,  says : 

"  We  are  truly  in  the  deep  waters,  and  I  fear  many  must 
suffer.  We  will  labor  for  the  best,  but  I  must  confess  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  advise  our  people.  In  the 
midst  of  our  troubles  to  know  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink, 
the  official  news  of  our  land  sales  on  the  3d  December,  comes 
i)ow:Nr  UPON  us  like  a  thunpeebolt  !  What  shall  wo  du  ? 
Will  our  friends  in  the  East  answer  the  question?  ''  ■^'-  "^ 
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Hoping  we  will  hear  from  you,  and  feeling  confident  that 
the  great  and  good  who  have  plenty  will  not  close  their 
ears  to  the  cries  of  the  suffering,  I  remain, 

Yours,  &c.,  J.  P.  KiLLEN." 

STOEY  OP  A  POOE  FAMILY. 

The  following  story  is  from  my  diary  of  September  9  th. 
The  simple,  touching  narrative  of  this  poor  family  is  but  a 
picture  of  thousands,  and  shows  the  practical  working 
and  cruelty  of  the  land  sales.  The  condition  of  this  family 
was  brought  to  my  notice  by  an  old  man  named  Bryant, 
who  had  come  over  to  the  Emporia  meeting  of  September 
8th,  and  called  on  me  at  the  hotel  in  order  to  tell  me  what 
he  knew  of  the  distress  in  his  neighborhood. 

"  There's  a  family  near  me,  named  Adams,"  said  Bryant ; 
'^  a  father,  mother,  and  seven  children ;  but  the  eldest  is 
away  from  home — -jest  as  good  people  as  any  on  us;  and  they 
hevn't  a  mouthful  to  eat  but  what  the  neighbors  gin  'em. 
I've  kind  o'  kept  the  critters  along  as  well  as  I  could,  but  I 
can't  dew  it  much  longer ;  we're  on  our  last  bag  of  flour  our- 
selves, and  not  a  dollar  in  the  world  to  get  more.  Why,  sir, 
people  at  the  Bast  don't  know  nothin  about  our  situation ! 
they  hevn't  any  idee  on  it !"  and  the  old  man  detailed  to  me 
his  own  history.  His  speech,  his  looks,  his  earnestness,  his 
active  movements,  and  everything  about  him  showed  him  to 
be  one  of  those  industrious  and  thriving  men  from  New  Eng- 
land, whose  hands  are  never  idle  for  want  of  something  to 
do.  But  the  trouble,  as  Bryant  represented  it,  was  that 
when  he  had  got  his  job  of  blacksmi thing  done  for  a  neigh- 
bor, the  poor  neighbor  had  no  means  of  paying  him ! — nei- 
ther money  nor  provisions !  Continuing  his  story  of  the  poor 
family,  he  remarked:  '^What  on  airth  the  poor  woman  and 
her  children  are  to  dew  I  don't  know.  I  don't  see  but  they 
must  starve !  Looks  like  it."  And  every  muscle  of  the  old 
man's  honest  countenance  expressed  more  forcibl}^  than  his 
earnest  words  how  deeply  he  felt  for  them. 
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HOW  I  FOUND  THE  FAMILY. 

They  were  living  in  a  little  ''  sliake  honse,"  a  few  miles 
from  Emporia;  in  wMcli  tKey  liad  passed  tlie  whole  of  last 
winter.  On  entering  tlie  eabin,  its  poverty  was  at  once 
apparent. 

Two  poor  looking  beds,  an  apology  for  a  table,  no  chairs, 
a  miscellaneous  trunk,  and  a  broken  box  which  answered 
for  a  seat,  constituted  the  household  furniture  entire.  A 
yoke  of  oxen,  nine  fowls,  and  three  young  pigs  inventoried 
the  wealth  of  the  family.  A  woman,  whose  face  had  evi- 
dently known  more  beauty  and  less  sorrow,  responded  to  my 
questions.  Anxiety,  sufiering,  and  want  were  now  plainly 
written  upon  her  countenance.  '^  Eather  poor  looking  walls 
madam,"  I  remarked  to  her,  ^'  to  keep  out  a  winter's  wind." 
^^  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  '^we  find  it  pretty  cold;  I  pasted 
paper  over  all  the  cracks,  as  well  as  I  could,  but  the  March 
winds  blew  them  off;  we  had  a  cold  time  of  it ;  but  we  got 
through."  '^  Your  house,  madam,  has  not  the  appearance  of 
very  great  abundance ;  how  are  you  provided  for  ?  How 
much  flour  have  you?"  ^^Not  any,  sir."  '^  What  groceries?" 
''  None ! "  '^  No  tea  ?  "  ''  No,  sir."  '^  Nor  coffee  nor  sugar  ?" 
^^  None,  sir !  "     ^'  What  have  you  ?  "    '^ About  a  jpech  of  meair 

'^  When  this  is  gone,  what  then  ?  "  A  shade  of  anxiety 
passed  over  the  poor  woman's  face  as  she  looked  at  her  chil- 
dren, and  I  could  see  that  she  struggled  with  her  feelings. 
'^  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know."  ^^  Have  you  no  means  of  getting 
anything  ?  Neither  money  nor  work  ?  "  '^  As  to  money, 
sir,  my  husband  may  possibly  hsLYe  fifty  cents,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed this,  and  this  is  all  the  money  we  have.  As  to  work, 
there  is  none  to  be  had ;  I  have  helped  along  by  making 
baskets ;"  and  here  she  stooped  down  and  brought  out  a  few 
willow  baskets  from  under  the  bed,  apologizing  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  character  of  her  storehouse ;  "  these,  sir,  are 
such  as  I  make  and  used  to  sell ;  but  now,  no  one  wants  to 
buy;   it  seems   like  as  though  no  one  had   any  money." 
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^'  Where  is  your  husband  ?  "  ^'  He  is  over  at  his  landlord's 
doing  a  small  job  of  work  to  pay  tJie  rent  of  this  house!" 
^^ Then  you  hire ?  "  '^We  are  compelled  to;  we  have  no 
HOME  N'ow!"  "Had  you  one?"  '^  Yes,  sir,  my  husband 
took  a  very  fine  claim,  and  puli  up  a  cabin,  which  we  lived 
in  for  nearly  a  year,  but  the  land  sales  CAME,  and  we 
could  mt  pay  for  the  Za^ic?;  my  husband  knew  he  could  not 
^^jfour  per  cent,  a  month  for  money,  and  so  we  had  to  give  it 
up !  and  now,  sir,  we  are  without  any  home  of  our  own ! " 


The  following  letter  was  handed  me  by  Hon.  Martin  F. 
Conway,  member  elect  to  Congress  under  the  Wyandott 
constitution,  for  such  action,  as  I  might  deem  proper.  I 
directed  immediate,  though  temporary,  relief  to  be  sent  the 
sufferers,  and  submit  the  letter  as  one  that  well  describes  the 
fate  of  thousands  more  in  that  famine  land. 

'B'LA.qiL'Sao'K.,  Douglas  county,  /S'ep?^.  23,  1860. 

Deak  Sir:  Necessit;y  has  com-pelled  me  to  appeal  to  you 
for  relief.  I  would  .state  I  have  lived  herp  near  four  years, 
and  have  had  a  series  of  bad  luck  ever  since  I  have  been 
here.  I  first  settled  on  Indian  land;  I  did  not  discover  it 
for  nearly  a  whole  year;  I  lost  all  that  year's  labor.  I 
moved  out  on  the  prairie,  and  commenced  again  to  open 
another  farm;  that  year  I  was  sick  with  the  typhoid  fever. 
Last  year  was  the  first  year  that  I  was  prospering,, but, my 
means  being  exhausted  1  could  not  make  much  headway, 
but  calculated  that  this  present  year  would  make  all  right 
with  us.  But  alas  !  we  are  mistaken  again.  My  crop  is  all 
gone ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  seed  from  corn,  pota- 
toes, or  buckwheat,  and  all  garden,  truck  is  failed.  The  Span- 
ish fever  has  got  in. among  our  cattle.  I  lost  two  last  week — ■ 
one  a  very  fine  milch  cow,  the  only  cow  we ,  had.  I  have 
used  up  most  of  my  grain  sacks,  to  make  dresses  for  my 
daughters  to  hide  their  nakedness.  Our  diet  is  composed  of 
corn  meal  and  water,  and  it  is  most  all  gone.  I  have  been 
sick  with  the  fever  the  last  two  weeks,  and  am  not  able  to 
do  a  day's  work,  if  there  was  work  to  be  had. 

This  is  the  condition  I  am  placed  in  at  the  approach  of 
winter — no  work  ;  not  able  to  work  if  I  had  any ;  nothing 
to  iaell,  to  procure  food  and  clothing ;  no  crop  ;  with  a  family 
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of  a 'wife  aind  swen  cMMren,  the  oldest  twelve  years,  tlie 
youngest  tliree  months.  I;  therefore;  in  behalf  of  my  family:, 
appeal  to  yon  for  relief. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  a  favorable :  Gonsideratii^n,  I 
remain  your  humble  servant, 

C.  B.  EiCB. 
To  Hon.  M.  f .  OoNwkY. 


I  also  M)Mt  th^  Mlotn^  Appeal  of  the  Highland  Pres- 
bytery of  Kansas  Territory : 

The  Presbytery  at  Highland^  in  session  at  Wyandotte 
City,  Kansas,  desir^e  to  make  known  to  the  Ghurch  and 
friends  abroad^  ?as  nearly  as  they  can,, the  iwants  and  destitu- 
tions of  our  Territory,  consequent  upon  the  draught  of  /the 
past  year.  i  . 

Since  Kansas  has  been  known  by  red  or  white  men,  she 
has  not  before,  so  far  as  is  known,  failed  to  produce  abund- 
antly from  her  rich  soil,  and  to  repayjlargely  and  bounti- 
fully the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  This  ■  year  it  has  not 
been  so.  The  rains  have  been  withheld,;  crops  have  failed, 
and  great  destitutionprevails  in  parts  of  our  Territory. 

We  see,  and  We  recognize  the  hand  of  God  in  this.  We 
see  his  footsteps,  we  hear  his  voice,:  and  we  would  "be  still 
and  know  that  he  is  God." 

With  painful  interest  have  we  listeiied  to  the  statements 
made  by  brethren  coming  up  from  all  partsof  the  Territory, 
and  we  trust  that  we  have  now  the  facts  that  will  enable  us 
to  niake  so&e  correct,  tholigh  very  general  and  very  brief 
statements  in  the '  case." 

The  counties,  bordering  on  the  Missouri,  aT3,d  ^s^^ 
along  the  Kansas  river  and  larger  streams,  are  not;  in  a  suf- 
fering condition.    In  most  of  these  districts  a  half  crop  has 
been  raised,  and|fr6m  sbnae  bf  them  ;s5methitig.  can  be  ^^pa:red 
to  help  the  more  destitute.    ,  . 

In  the  south'  and  west,  and  ■  on  i  the  high  prairie  lands, 
crops  have  been,  ih  -nipst  eases,  entir  failures.  Nor  has  it 
bq^n  for  want  of  I^r  an^  the  jlart  of  fermdrs. 

liarly  ip  the  spring,.  iiaa:ge  i^elds  o^  ^ring  w-neat 
This  failing'  the  ground  was  plougbecl^  over  land  planted  in 
corn  ;  thi^  again  failiiig,  the  ^ound*  was  sown  in  turnips  or 
buckwheat  i  arid ;  this  also ,  pro ved^  a '  f^ilctre.  Maiiy  •  have 
really  nothing,  Most' pei^ons  have  cOmej  li5  the  Territory 
with  small  means,  spent  what  they  had  in  imprpvii^g;  3.nd  in 
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living;  depending  on  an  expected  crop  to  meet  tlie  wants  of 
tlie  future. 

There  is  also  an  alarming  destitution  of  clotting.  Wool 
and  flax  are  but  little  raised  here^  and  not  yet  manufactured  ; 
and  men  have  been  depending  upon  the  crops  to  procure 
these  from  abroad.  Winter  is  near,  and  large  families  may 
be  found  where  there  is  not  a  shoe^  and  scarcely  a  comforta- 
ble woolen  garment  for  the  winter.  In  this  state  of  things^ 
the  Presbytery  deem  it  a  duty  to  publish  the  facts,  and  address 
them  mainly  to  our  own  church  and  people  in  the  States. 
So  far  as  our  own  church  and  people  are  concerned  in  Kan- 
sas near,  one-half  of  them  do  not  stand  in  need  of  any  he]p 
from  abroad.  The  Churches  of  Carlisle,  Wyandotte,  Leaven- 
worth, Atchison,  Highland,  Iowa  Point  and  Lecompton,  and 
Lawrence  in  part,  are  provided,  and  some  of  them  can  spare 
something  for  others.  The  remainder  of  our  Churches,  con- 
taining a  membership  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a 
connection  with  perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  persons,  do 
stand  greatl}^  in  need.  Other  parties  of  large  means^''  have, 
as  we  understand,  in  view  plans  to  meet,  to  some  extent,  the 
wants  of  the  Territory,  and  it  seemed  proper  in  us  to  make 
a  special  effort,  mainly  in  behalf  of  our  own  people.     ''^     "^^ 

We  only  ask  of  those  who  have  received  largely  of  God's 
bounties,  that  they  divide  ns  a  small  portion.  And  especially 
do  we  desire  that  your  earnest  prayers  may  accompany  your 
gifts,  that  these  chastisements,  which  ''for  the  present  may 
seem  grievous,  may  work  in  us  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 

'^^^^^^^^^•"  J.  S.  Eeasoe,  Moderator. 

S.  M.  Ievin,  Stated  Clerk. 

*  '•'■  Other  parties  of  large  mea^zs."— My  twenty-five  days  tour,  of  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  travel,  through  the  Territory,  awakened  a  wide-spread 
hope  and  a  general  expectation  that  speedy  relief  would  in  some  way 
follow  my  investigations.  I  judge  that  the  remark  above,  ''  other  parties 
of  large  means,'^^  &c.,  refers  to  those  expectations.  Had  the  New  York 
Tribune  been  as  true  to  the  Kansas  of  1860  as  it  seemed  to  be  to  the 
Kansas  of  1856,  this  reasonable  expectation  of  a  starving  people  would 
have  been  realized.  But  my  letters  to  that  journal,  dated  from  and 
written  in  the  famine-land,  and  appealing  for  the  sufferers,  were  siippressed! 
and  to  this  hour  its  columns  that  know  so  well  how  to  thunder,  and 
that  might  have  saved,  have  remained  as  cold  and  dead  as  the  speechless 
and  livid  lips  of  the  starved  mothers  and  perishing  babes  whom  it  heart- 
lessly abandons  in  this  their  mortal  hour  of  extremity,  of  agony,  and  of 
despair.  Had  it  bestowed  upon  these  poor  people  even  one-half  the 
attention  it  gives  to  a  "  H^eenan  and  Sayers"  prize  fight,  hundreds  might 
have  been  saved,  who  must  now  inevitably  perish  before  assistance 
can  reach  ihera,  T.  H. 
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From  the  Washington  Intelligencer,  July  31^  1860. 

The  Drought  in  the  Southwest. — The  St.  Louis  Eve- 
ning News  of  the  25tli  instant  gives  some  gloomy  acconnts 
of  the  general  and  disastrous  drought  that  has  prevailed  over 
the  wliole  South  and  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  planting  region 
in  their  corn  crops.     The  News  says : 

-5f  %  -y:  ^^The  southwest  portion  of  our  own  State  is  also 
visited;  and  we  have  a  letter  giving  a  most  melancholy  ac- 
count of  the  blasted  cornfields  in  the  counties  of  Benton^ 
Polk,  St.  Clair,  Bates,  Henry,  Hickory,  and  other  counties." 
[These  counties  border  on  Southern  Kansas.] 


The  following  I  clip  from  the  Philadelphia  '^  Press^'  of  the 
27th  instant.  How  painfully  it  confirms  all  that  I  have 
stated  above!  Alas!  hour  by  hour  the  accumulating  facts 
become  more  and  more  terrible. 

^^The  Oreat  Kansas  Famine  —  Extreme  Suffering  among  the 
Inhabitants  —  30,000  People  Wanting  Food, 

''  The  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  says :  The  facts  cannot 
longer  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  tardy  and  incredulous, 
that  an  extraordinary  condition  of  affairs  prevails  throughout 
a  large  share  of  the  new  Territory  of  Kansas,  where  there  is 
at  present  ^a  famine  in  the  land,'  so  general,  so  inclusive, 
reached  by  such  stages  and  falling  upon  a  community  so 
situated,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  had  any  parallel 
within  the  present  century.  The  thrilling  descriptions  that 
reach  us  from  various  and  reliable  sources,  painfully  rea- 
lize the  most  vivid  and  painful  narratives  of  such  visita- 
tions, in  Scripture;  which  we  have  been  to  apt  to  deem  well 
nigh  impossible  to  our  age  of  civilization,  and  certainly 
among  our  own  citizens,  on  our  own  soil.  Even  the  great 
iamine  in  Ireland,  historic  in  the  tales  of  suffering  and  lists 
of  generous  deeds,  whose  memory  will  live  in  the  plaintive 

"  '  Give  me  three  grains  of  corn,  mother,' 

seems  to  promise  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  scattered  homes 
of  a  new  Territory,  unless  help  speedily  reaches  them,  for 
thousands  now  suffering  for  food,  to  whom  November,  now 
at  hand,  will  usher  in  fresh  terrors." 

By  and  by,  when  the  ears  of  the  country  shall  tingle  with 
tales  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  our  poor  Kansas  popula- 
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tioii;  and  wlieii  the  heart  of  the  country  shall  grow  sick  with 
the  horrors  that  will  then  be  hourly  accumulating  upon  it; 
the  question  will  be  asked  in  a  thousand  quarters,  Why  were 
not  these  things  foreseen  in  time  to  avert  and  to  save  ?  And 
my  reply  to  the  country  in  that  hour  will  be  as  it  now  is : 
They  were  foreseen /■  and  they  might  have  been  averted!  and 
they  would  have  been,  had  the  New  York  Tribune  done  its  duty. 

I  wrote  with  warmth  and  with  feeling  indeed,  for  who 
could  help  it  under  the  circumstances?  Take  one  instance 
or  two.  As  I  was  writing  in  my  room  at  Atchison  one 
evening,  a  friend  came  in,  remarking,  with  much  feeling : 
'' Hyatt,  I  begin  to  say  as  you  did  yesterday,  'I  would  not 
stay  sixty  days  longer  in  this  place^  empty  handed,  to  inherit 
a  life  to  come ! '  A  poor  fellow  met  me  in  the  street  just 
now,  and  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  says :  '  I've  got  to  break 
into  some  store  to-night  1  my  family  havehit  a  mouthful  of 
food,  and  I  can't, let  them  starve!'  "  And  my  friend  con- 
tinuing, said:  'Mlyatt,  I  am  growing  sicker  and  sicker  every 
hour."  And  then  he  told  me  of  a  poor  man  who  had  walked 
ninety  miles  from  the  back  country  to  reach  Atchison,  beg- 
ging a  night's  lodging  and  a  meal's  victuals  on  the  way ;  got 
a  few  dollars  together  at  Atchison  by  a  few  days  work  ;  pur- 
chased provisions  with  it  for  his  starving,  family,  and  then, 
with  the  provisions  on  his,  back,  walked  ninety  miles  to  save 
them  from  perishing ! 

Another  case  that  he  brought  to  my  notice  was  that  of  a 
poor  family  at  "Winthrop,  opposite  Atchison:  two  dead  chil- 
dren in  the  cabin,  another  sick,  and  the  father  and  mother 
both  down  with  fever  at  the  same  time !  This,  not  as  the 
direct  consequences  of  starving,  but  resultant  effects  from 
hardships  and  want,  following  loss  of  crops ! 

I  may  as  well  say,  right  here,  that  the  friend  alluded  to 
above  is  General  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Atchison,  who,  with 
Judge  Arny,  of  Hyatt,  accompanied  me  through  the  whole 
tour.  These  friends  are  generously  devoting  all  their  time 
and  energies  now  to  the  suffering :  the  former  at  Atchison 
receives  and  forwards  to  the  needy  whatever  aid  my  friend 
Arny  may  succeed  in  getting  at  the  West,  or  I  may  possibly 
secure  by  personal  exertions  at  the  East. 


Concluding  Appeal  to  President  Buchanan. 


I  tliink  your  Excellency  will  not  regard  as  out  of  place  an 
explanatory  word  here  toucliing  tlie  origin  of  this  present 
movement  of  the  imdersigned  in  behalf  of  Kansas.  My 
connection  with  Kansas  affairs  in  1856  (which  was  purely 
moral)  had  given  me  too  clear  an  insight  into  the  condition 
of  that  noble  and  brave,  but  unfortunate  people^  to  permit 
any  apatliy  on  my  part  under  so  burning  an  appeal  as  is 
contained  in  the  following  : 

From  the  Washington  Intelligencer,  August  6,  1860. 

The  Deought  iisr  Kansas. — We  have  had  frequent  re- 
ports within  a  few  months  of  the  terrible  drought  prevailing 
in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  more  particularly  in  the  southern 
section.  For  nearly  or  quite  a  year  there  has  but  little  rain 
fallen  in  the  Territory,  and  in  southern  Kansas  it  is  stated 
that  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  of  rain  have  fallen 
during  the  year.  The  consequence  is  there  will  be  no  crop, 
and  how  the  people  of  that  unfortunate  section  of  country 
are  to  be  fed  during  the  coming  winter  becomes  a  question 
of  the  gravest  importance.  A  letter  from  Mound  City, 
dated  July  7th,  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  says : 
^^Our  corn  is  near  or  quite  dead;  our  grass  for  hay  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  for  there  is  none ;  the  hot  sun  has 
entirely  destroyed  it."  The  letter  speaks  almost  bitterly  of 
the  impending  ruin  staring  the  people  in  the  face.     It  says : 

^Tlear  me  tell  God's  truth.  As  I  write  in  my  house  the 
wind  flaps  over  me ;  the  sun  heats  it  so  that  the  wind  almost 
burns  me ;  my  wife  is  now  roasting  eggs  on  the  stone  steps 
in  front  of  my  house  ;  the  stove  and  tin  boiler  are  too  hot  to 
bear  my  hands  on  them,  standing  in  the  house  where  the 
sun  cannot  touch  them  ;  they  are  hot  by  the  wind  blowing  on 
them  through  the  open  door.  Why,  every  flap  of  the  wind 
is  like  the  heat  of  fire  from  a  burning  building.     I  have  just 
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shut  the  door  to  keep  the  hot  wind  from  blowing  on  me^  so 
that  I  can  write.  To  say  that  it  has  not  rained  for  twelve 
months  would  not  be  telling  the  truth  ;  but  to  say  that  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  in  that  time 
would  be  nearly  or  quite  true.  NoW;  for  God's  sakC;  what 
are  the  people  to  do  ?  We  can't  stay  here  without  food  for 
ourselves  or  cattle." 


The  letter  here  quoted  was  written  by  Mr.  Stillwell;  who 
lives  on  Mine  Creek,  in  Linn  county,  and  whom,  when  there 
in  August,  I  saw  and  conversed  with.  The  fearful  picture 
drawn  by  this  gentleman  in  the  above,  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  reports  embraced  in  Professor  Henry's  letter,  as  well  a^ 
by  testimony  at  the  Mound  City  meeting  herein  above 
recorded.  I  read  Mr.  Stillwell 's  letter  as  soon  as  published 
my  heart  burned.  He  alluded  to  the  help  once  vouchsafed 
to  lamine-stricken  Ireland,  and  asked  imploringly  if  some 
•'^  good  Samaritan  from  the  East  "  would  not  have  compassion 
on  the  perishing  people  of  Kansas.  I  looked  for  some  one 
to  start  —  but  none  went :  so  leaving  all,  I  said  I  must  go^ 
Though  I  have  not  means  sufficient  to  relieve  so  wide-spread 
a  calamity,  I  will  at  least  explore  and  report.  The  country 
cannot  fail  to  listen :  the  heart  of  the  country  will  surely 
respond.  I  did  not  doubt  that  the  press  of  the  country 
would  heartily  co-operate.  I  went  to  Kansas.  I  traversed 
its  burnt-up  prairies  ;  I  crossed  its  dried- up  streams ;  I  saw 
where  great  rivers  had  shrunk  to  stagnant  pools  ;  I  saw 
expiring  fishes  in  the  shallow  waters,  par -boiling  under  the 
scorching  heavens ;  I  felt  the  hot  breath  of  the  siroccos ;  I 
cooled  my  temples  with  wet  compresses,  as  day  after  day  I 
rode  through  the  flooding  heats  of  the  glaring  sun.  The 
people  gathered ;  they  saw  hope  in  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  to  be  appealed  to ;  they  took  courage  ;  some  who  were 
preparing  to  leave,  reconsidered  and  remained,  believing  now 
that  help  would  surely  come.  I  traveled  by  day  and  wrote 
letters  by  night.  I  mailed  the  letters  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  thinking  thus  to  introduce  to  the  press   generally 
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and  tliroiigli  tliem  to  tlie  country,  a  knowledge  of  tte  fearful 
things  I  had  been  eye-witness  to. 

I  was  ill  when  I  started,  but  worse  when  I  returned,  for  the 
press  of  the  country  was  silent!  Only  one  of  my  letters  had 
been  permitted  to  see  the  light !  My  ''Appeal"  was  entirely 
suppressed.  As  its  style  did  not  differ  materially  from  many 
I.  had  written  in  1856,  this  certainly  could  not  have  caused 
its  suppression.  From  Atchison  (to  which  place  I  returned 
again  from  the  tour)  I  sent  telegram  after  telegram  to  New 
York  to  know  why  Kansas  received  no  attention.  Having 
myself  in  1856  acted  in  good  faith  for  a  suffering  people,  I 
had  never  credited  the  partizan  charges  of  a  contrary  nature 
against  a  rival  party,  I  had  regarded  the  party  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  that  struggle  as  mere  incidents  •  and  I 
had  gone  into  it,  as  I  would  to-day  enlist  under  Garibaldi, 
purely  in  behalf  of  liberty,  striking  only  for  great  principles; 
for  humanity  only ;  not  for  party.  Naturally  enough,  then, 
I  looked  for  the  same  co-operation  and  for  the  same  earnest- 
ness, and  to  the  same  quarters.  I  beg  your  Excellency  to 
contrast  the  files  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  for  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October  of  1856,  with  the  Tribune  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October,  1860.  And  my  purpose  in  this  expose^ 
at  this  time,  and  in  this  way,  is  that  your  Excellency  may 
realize,  as  I  do  with  a  sick  heart,  how  utterly  abandoned  the 
wretched  people  in  Kansas  are  at  this  trying  and  terrible 
hour,  with  a  cold  winter  just  upon  them.  My  purpose  is  to 
induce  the  Executive  of  this  nation  to  adopt  some  plan  for 
the  relief  of  a  starving  people,  additional  to  the  mere  post- 
ponement of  the  land  sales  ;  for  even  this  postponement  will 
not  put  bread  in  their  mouths. 

Seeing  that  the  press  of  the  country  will  do  nothing  effect- 
ual for  them  at  this  fearful  crisis ;  seeing  that  only  extraor- 
dinary remedies  can  reach  so  extraordinary  a  case,  I  come 
to  your  Excellency  as  the  proper  source,  and  ask  for  some 
of&cial  action,  I  care  not  what  it  is,  so  that  speedy  relief  may 
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reach  a  multitude  of  starving  American  citizens,  eventhouga 
they  cannot  vote, 

Yom^  Excellency  can  surely  get  tliese  dreadful  facts  before 
tlie  coimtry  in  a  way  to  awaken  sympathy;  and  insure  aid, 
though  I  am  powerless  to  do  it.     And  this  is  my  prayer. 

But  if  the  Executive  of  this  great  nation  should;  in  his 
better'  judgment  and  broader  knowledge,  see  no  way  for  him 
to  succeed  where  an  humble  citizen  has  failed,  I  shall  then 
have  but  one  resource  left ;  I  can  make  only  one  effort  more. 
But  this  I  must  make,  for  having  moved  thus  far  and  awak- 
ened the  expectations  of  the  starving,  it  is  impossible  that  I 
should .  now  desert  them  until  the  last  promise  has  faded 
from  the  heavens ;  until  my  own  heart  with  theirs  has  utterly 
died  out.  One  last  hope  remains :  it  is  that  the  people  of 
another  Government,  and  in  another  hemisphere,  may  take 
compassion  upon  starving  Americans,  as  in  former  years  of 
misfortune  Americans  took  compassion  upon  them. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

THADDEUS  HYATT, 


SUPPLEMENTAL   TESTIMONY. 


Since  tlie  foregoing  was  presented  to  tlie  President^  I  have 
received  numerous  letters  from  the  Territory,  confirming 
everything  hereinbefore  stated.  Under  date  of  November 
21;  General  Pomeroy  says^  ^^  The  cries  of  distress  are  in- 
creasing /"  November  27^  he  says,  ^^  Hundreds  of  men  from 
the  South  have  told  me  that  ^  if  it  had  not  been  for  your 
early  efforts,  scores  would  even  now  have  seen  and  felt  stak- 
VATION !'  You  have  thus  far  furnished  me  with  more  money 
than  all  the  country  beside  I     What  does  it  mean?" 

I  submit;  alsO;  the  following 


EXTEAGTS  FEOM  LETTBES. 

From  Letter  of  General  Pomeroy,  dated  October  31. 

"  I  have  got  a  notice  to-day  of  t^oo  more  car-loads  contributed  by  our 
friends  in  Illinois.  They  are  in  dead  earnest !  and,  with  an  overflowing 
heart,  I  still  hardly  know  how  suitaUy^  to  thank  them! 

"  I  have  not  had  a  dollar  to  pay  freights  with,  as  I  have  expended  all 
of  that  $plOO.OOj  and  more,  in  buying  sacks.  I  have  sent  1,750  sacks  to 
Illinois.     They  cost,  you  know,  $15.00  per  hundred. 

"  Our  reports  come  in  in  the  same  style.  All  the  outside  organizations 
are  coming  into  our  organization?"^ 


From  Letter  of  Judge  Amy,  dated  Oct*  29. 
"The  people  of  Illinois  have  produce,  and  will  give  it,  but  cannot 
furnish  the  means  to  buy  sacks,  and  pay  freights.     We  are  now  in  a 
good  shape  to  receive  pi oduce,  and  have  arrangments  with  the  railroads, 
by  which  produce  that  may  be  sent  will  get  here  at  low  rates." 


Thaddeus  Hyatt,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  certain 
reports  have  been  circulated  east,  through  the  newspapers,  that  we  are 
not  in  want  of  aid  from  abroad. 

The  facts,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  (and  I  preach  in  the  M.  E. 
Church,  and  have  this  county  for  my  circuit,)  are  distressing.  Scores 
of  families  have  raised  nothing,  and  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon, 
and  are  now  waiting  in  anxious  suspense,  for  the  expected  aid  from  you, 
not  only  in  food,  but  in  clothing.  What  little  corn  there  is,  is  not  fit  for 
bread  on  account  of  the  worm. 

There  are  daily  callers  at  our  town,  enquiring,  in  anxious  solicitude, 
what  you  are  doing,  and  to  know  if  anything  can  be  done  to  help  tnem 
in  their  present  extremity.    Hundreds  of  families  will  have  to  leave  unless 


help  comes  soon,  and  others  are  not  able  to  leave.    Without  help,  they  must 
starve  and  freeze,  for  want  of  food  and  clothing. 

Jno.  Hawley, 
MarmatoNj  Oct,  14,  1860.  Pastor  in  charge, 

WiNTHROP,  (opposite  Atchison,)  Mo.,  > 
October  20^  1860.  3 

Mr.  Hyatt,  My  dear  Sir :  Mr.  Burdict,  of  Knoxville,  Illinois,  has  just 
come  over  with  a  car-load  of  potatoes  and  corn,  and  says  if  we  will  pay 
freights,  he  will  send  twenty-five  car-loads  next  week.  He  is  very  much 
pleased  at  the  complete  organization  you  made  of  the  territory  5  says  he  could 
not  get  so  much  information  in  one  month  as  I  was  able  to  give  him  in  a  day, 
from  the  statistics  already  on  hand. 

We  are  now  distressed  for  money  to  pay  freights.  I  shall  have  fifty  car- 
loads in  a  week  to  pay  for.  Truly,  S.  C  Pomeroy. 


Atchison,  Oct.  22. 

Dear  Hyatt  :  Your  letter  from  Washington  is  received ;  also  your  tele- 
gram. Illinois  has  already  begun  to  send  in  car-load  after  car-load  of  pota- 
toes and  corn  to  me,  and  I  am  left  to  pay  freights.  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  way  it  comes  in,  that  Arny  and  I  could  get,  in  Illinois,  a  million  bushels 
contributed  in  one  month ;  but  it  takes  money  to  pay  for  freights,  and  buy 
sacks.  I  have  to-day  sent  500  sacks  to  Illinois,  to  be  filled.  The  work, 
thank  God!  has  commenced  I 

As  I  have  to-night  answered  fifty  letters  for  you,  which  are  coming  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  distressed  territory,  you  must  excuse  me  from  further  writ- 
ing. Arny  has  gone  South.  I  expect  him  here  in  a  day  or  two,  on  his  way 
to  Illinois. 

The  way  we  have  organized  this  territory  is  complete,  and  now  surprises 
every  one !    There  was  a  divinity  in  that ! 

Yours  truly,  S.  C.  Pomeroy. 


Atchison,  Oct.  12,  1860. 

My  dear  Hyatt  :  And  still  they  come !  Wagon  after  wagon !  drove 
after  drove  1  The  scene  you  saw  is  continued,  —  repeated,  day  by  day.  I 
have  become  hardened  to  sights  and  sounds  that  would  have  once  made  me 
shudder.    To-day,  as  many  as  twelve  families  have  applied  to  me  for  aid. 

Something  must  be  done ;  our  people,  unless  aided,  will  starve.  The 
amount  you  left  will  all  be  gone  within  ten  days,  and  jet  no  family  has  had 
over  one  small  sack  of  meal.  The  amount  will  be  distributed  chiefly,  in  An- 
derson, Linn,  Breckenridge,  and  Shawnee  counties. 

The  system  we  have  adopted  puts  every  bushel  into  the  hands  of  the 
poor ;  and  not  one  ounce  is  detained  for  incidental  expenses.  The  men  who 
haul  the  meal  have  their  pay  in  meal  to  support  them,  and  the  balance  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  committees  who  were  raised  in  your  presence  mostly, 
or  in  consequence  of  your  visit ;  and  they  distribute,  free  of  charge. 

I  can  do  nothing  but  attend  to  this  business,  while  the  poor  are  unfed. 

Truly,  S.  C.  Pomeroy. 

Atchison,  Oct,  10. 

Dear  Hyatt  :  To-day,  like  yesterday,  is  full  of  sad  reports.    A  man  by 

the  name  of  Budd  came  over  from  Grasshopper  Falls,  begging  for  work. 

Said  he  left  at  home  a  wife  and  four  children,  with  only  a  haff  bushel  of 

meal  in  the  world,  and  no  money  to  buy  more !    He  did  not  wish  a  gift,  so  I 


loaned  him  one  bushel  of  your  meal,  and  he  took  it  joyfully  upon  his  hack,  to 
ivalk  with  it  26  miles ! 

Another  man  with  a  good  span  of  horses,  hegged  work  at  a  dollar  a  day  for 
himself  and  team !  I  have  encouraged  numbers  to  start  oiF  after  huffalo 
meat  (Seward's  *'  surplus  cattle  ! ")  but  have  had  to  give  them  some  meal  for 
bread  on  the  way.  If  I  had  not  bought  that  lot  of  old  corn  with  your 
money,  I  should  now  have  been  obliged  to  see  and  hear  all  this  distress,  with- 
out the  means  of  relieving  it.  But  I  can  make  these  poor  people  no  prom- 
ises for  the  future.  I  tell  them  you  furnished  what  little  I  have  now  to  be- 
stow, and  you  have  gone  East,  to  see  if  others  will  combine  their  efforts 
with  yours.  Thousands  of  God's  poor  are  to-night  asking  God's  blessing 
upon  you,  and  hoping  you  will  be  abundantly  successful ;  but  be  assured  that 
not  less  than  500,000  bushels  of  corn  will  meet  the  demands  of  this  winter, 
the  freights  and  carriage  alone  on  which  will  cost  $150,000  !  You  see  the 
work  of  relief  is  a  great  work ;  and  weU  may  you  say,  "  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?  "  I  should  despair,  but  for  the  fact  that  our  people  have 
responded  once  and  again.  Even  the  voice  of  Ireland  was  not  left  to  pass 
unheeded  ;  and  the  hands  of  our  brethren  shall  not  be  stretched  out  in  vain. 

Your  friend  Judge  Hoagland  has  written  me  a  letter  of  the  same  character 
as  the  one  he  wrote  you,  and  which  you  sent  to  the  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

out  more  gloomy  and  aesponding. 

Mrs.  Pomeroy  rode  out  10  miles  west  to-day,  and  reports  some  destitution 
in  near  prospect.  Mr.  Servoss  —  an  excellent  man  from  New  York,  whom 
we  have  known  for  years,  and  who  suffered  much  during  "  border-ruffian  " 
times,  and  never  desponded  —  has  a  family,  but  all  his  large  fields  of  corn 
have  not  yielded  one  bushel.  He  will  have  about  20  bushels  of  late  potatoes, 
and  some  squashes,  and  that  is  the  lointer  supply  of  a  family  who  are  every 
way  worthy,  of  good  moral  and  religious  character,  and  have  been  distin- 
guished for  industry  and  temperance. 

A  local  Methodist  preacher  in  the  same  neighborhood  has  nine  children, 
and  all  barefooted  and  destitute.  But  the  good  mother  of  this  family  said, 
*' she  would  not  beg  until  she  saw  they  must  die!'*  She  will  resort  to  every 
expedient,  and  "  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,"  Oh,  how  I  feel  to  see  little 
white-headed  healthy  boys  like  those  asking  for  cornbread,  or  some  "  mush 
and  milk,"  and  think  of  nothing  better,  and  yet  hear  the  mother  say  they 
"  had  not  a  week's  provision  iii  the  world." 

These  cases  are  occurring  in  this  section  of  Kansas,  where  I  told  you  they 
could  get  along  without  aid.  What  shall  we  hear  when  the  Committee  come 
up  from  Humboldt,  Le  Roy,  Mound  City,  &c.  &c.  Even  the  papers  at 
Leavenworth,  that  ridiculed  your  early  effort,  begin  to  be  alarmed,  and  say 
"  something  must  be  done ! "  Oh,  I  dread  this  long,  dreary,  despairing  winter ! 
But  I  must  not,  I  will  not  leave,  unless  it  be  only  for  a  few  days  to  get  aid  for 
others.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  part  with  the  last  dollar  I  can  raise,  or  see 
those  who  are  coming  to  me  for  help  actually  die.  How  can  I  do  otherwise 
but  encourage  them  by  dividing  amongst  them  the  cornmeal  on  hand,  and 
bidding  them  trust  God,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 

It  has  done  a  world  of  good  to  make  the  beginning  you  made  by  the  few 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  you  bought.  They  see  the  beginning  of  what  they 
hope  will  be  increased.  No  one  family  has  even  asked  for  more  than  one 
dollar's  worth. 

I  am  hoping  to  hear  from  you.  I  know  we  have  no  truer  friends  than 
those  in  Boston.  They  have  done  nobly  in  the  past,  and  I  feel  great  reluc- 
tance  in  asking  them  for  more. 

Truly    yours,  S.  C.  Pomerot 


Under  date  of  October  9,  Greneral  Pomeroy  thus  feelingly 
gives  a  word-painting  of  suffering  in  Kansas  : 

My  Dear  Hyatt  :  "  My  ear  is  pained,  my  lieart  is  sick,  with  every 
day's  report."  To-day  we  buried  another  of  those  dear  little  children 
of  Mr.  Johnson's,  making  three  since  I  took  the  family  in  charge,  while 
you  were  here.  The  father  is  now  able  to  walk  about.  He  came  over 
this  evening  for  a  sack  of  meal;  said  they  ate  the  last  bite  in  the  house 
for  breakfast.  I  offered  him  some  food,  but  he  declined,  saying  "he 
wanted  nothing  but  to  eat  a  morsel  now  with  his  broken  family."  Oh, 
what  a  desolate  household  !  "  Simeon  is  not,  Benjamin  is  not,"  and  to- 
day Joseph  is  taken  away.  They  were  obliged  to  watch  their  dear  child 
through  all  the  long  hours  of  last  night  without  a  candle  or  a  lamp,  un 
til,  toward  morning,  the  remnant  of  a  wasted  moon  shone  in  upon  them 
and  revealed  the  dying  image  of  their  love.  By  moonlight  they  received 
his  sad  farewell,  and  closed  forever  his  sparkling  eyes.  To-day  we  com- 
mitted him  to  the  long  sleep  of  the  grave,  thankful  that  one  poor  boy, 
heired  to  misfortune,  has  in  the  sweet  autumn  gone  to  the  better  land  in 
season  to  escape  this  awful  winter.  I  have  supplied  the  family  out  of 
your  meal  for  the  present.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  work,  the  afflicted 
man  will  get  some  employment,  which  seems  to  be  the  height  of  his 
desire. 

The  poor  fellow  who  "  walked  thirty  miles,"  and  carried  provisions 
for  his  family  on  his  back,  has  obtained  work  and  is  doing  well.  The 
whole  family  seem  so  happy  to  get  here,  where  they  "  can  get  corn  bread 
enough  to  eat."  It  surprised  me  to  hear  the  mother  say  "  she  never 
would  complain  if  she  could  have  enough  corn  bread  and  water,"  *  *  * 
God  only  knows  what  we  are  to  do  !  As  yet  nothing  has  reached  the 
mouths  of  our  poor  people  but  the  two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  provis- 
ions you  sent  to  Anderson  county,  and  the  two  hundred  dollars  worth 
you  left  here.  But  all  who  have  anything  are  now,  with  commendable 
liberality,  beginning  to  divide  with  their  poorer  neighbors.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  the  9th  day  of  October  !  My  God  !  what  will  become  of 
us  in  January,  February,  March,  and  even  until  June  !  "  If  these  things 
are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry?" 

Numerous  letters  addressed  to  you  from  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Territory  arrive  daily,  all  of  which  I  reply  to  for  you.  They  are  all  of 
the  same  general  character — "out  of  provisions!  out  of  work!  no 
money  !  land  sales  ordered  December  third!  "  then  they  lose  all ! 

I  tell  you,  Hyatt,  the  burning  chambers  of  the  dread  hereafter  have  no 
wrath  too  hot,  no  flames  too  scorching,  no  serpents  too  undying,  for  the 
despairing  gaze  of  him  who  coldly,  and  for  no  purpose  but  vindictiveness, 
turns  the  poor  out  of  doors,  and  robs  the  laborer  of  his  homestead. 

I  shall  always  be  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  and  breathless  until  I 
know  of  your  success.  Truly  yours,  S.  C.  Pomeroy. 

*This  family  were  brought  to  want  proximately  by  the  failure  of  their  crops;  disease 
followed  destitution.  When  I  was  at  Atchison,  the  whole  family  were  down  with  fever, 
parents  and  children,  all  together.  T,  H. 

Under  date  of  Kovember  4,  Gen.  Pomeroy  tlins  writes : 
"  This  is  Saturday  night  late.  I  have  not  yet  left  my  office  ;  and  such 
a  day  as  this  has  been!  Thirty-two  applications  for  aid  !  Two  young 
ladies,  not  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  came  a  long  way  to  see  what 
could  be  done  for  their  little  brothers  and  sisiers  at  home  ;  one  of  them 
said  she  had  never  known  sorrow  until  now.  ^  I  can  stand  anything,' 
said  she,  '  but  hunger  .''  " 


To  the  Honorahh  the  Congress  of  the  United    States,  and 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Neiv  York. 

The  New  York  Herald  of  a  late  date  contained  an  arti- 
cle from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  of  Dec.  29th,  1862,  head- 
ed, "  Military  Movements  in  Canada  J^ 

It  states  that  during  the  past  summer,  arms,  equipments 
&c.,  for  100,000  men  have  been  quietly  shipped  to  Quebec 
by  the  British  government,  and  that  forty  iron  Gun-boats,  in 
sections,  ready  to  put  together,  have  been  landed  and  stored 
at  the  Bermudas,  with  necessary  ordinance,  &c.,  for  their 
complete  equipment.  That  this  latter  was  done  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  report  of  a  Commissioner,  sent  to  Canada  from 
England,  who  recommended  the  construction  of  sixty  such 
boats,  for  operations  upon  the  Great  Lakes. 

Whether  there  is  truth  in  these  statements,  is  not,  perhaps, 
certainly  known.  But,  one  thing  is  certain,  if  not  true  now, 
they  may  be  at  no  distant  day. 

It  is  known  that  great  efforts  have  been  making  in  the 
British  North  American  Possessions  to  enroll,  organize,  arm 
and  discipline  the  Militia,  and  that — although  at  first  some 
difficulties  were  interposed  by  the  Colonial  Governments — 
these  efforts  are  far  more  successful  than  any  similar  attempt 
has  been  in  any  of  our  Northern  States. 

The  preparations  made  by  the  British  Government,  in 
view  of  the  Trent  affair,  are  still  mostly  available. 

Does  it  not  behoove  our  Government  to  give  these  mat- 
ters attention? 

The  preparations  for  warlike  operations,  by  land  and  sea, 
which  have  thus  been  made,  would  seem,  by  their  magnitude, 
to  indicate  something  more  than  the  ordinary  precautions, 


which  prudence  might  require,  in  view  of  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  an  adjacent  and  coterminous  country. 

It  may  well  be,  that  the  British  Government  ^^  did  not 
tMnh  that  the  proper  time  had  yet  arrived^^ — "  that  the  mo- 
ment teas  not  opportune,^^  when  Napoleon  proposed  a  joint 
intervention  in  our  affairs,  because  her  preparations  were  not 
yet  completed. 

To  fully  complete  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  make  them  promptly  available.  Great  Britain 
will  now  require,  at  least,  the  opening  of  another  summer. 

The  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence  •  will  defend  us  against  Iron- 
Glads  upon  the  Lakes  until  spring,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  we  shall  have  no  ''  intervention^^  from  that  quarter  be- 
fore the  breaking  up  of  this  wintry  barrier. 

It  has  long  been  evident,  that  our  treaty  with  the  British, 
by  which  each  party  was  limited  to  a  single  vessel  of  war, 
with  one  gun,  upon  each  of  the  great  Lakes,  was  a  treaty 
which  entirely  hampered  us,  and  hardly  restricted  them. 

They  can,  at  their  leisure,  build  and  equip  elsewhere,  and, 
without  loss  of  time  bring  into  all  the  great  Lakes — except 
Superior — any  number  of  war  vessels  they  choose,  in  case  of 
emergency. 

We,  when  an  urgent  occasion  arrives,  would  have  yet  to 
build  and  equip  our  Lake  fleets,  and  that,  too,  in  unfortified 
and  mostly  defenseless  harbors,  already  blockaded  by  an 
overwhelming  force. 

When  this  stipulation  was  made,  its  inequality  was  not  so 
glaring.  But  the  British  Government,  in  no  long  time,  set 
to  work,  and  by  the  construction  of  the  canals  around  the 
Eapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  practi- 
cally turned  this  stipulation  into  an  incalculable  advantage 
for  itself. 

The  Welland  Oanal,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 


is  28  miles  in  length,  overcomes  an  elevation  of  330  feet  by 
a  series  of  locks  150  feet  long  and  26^  feet  wide,  calculated 
to  pass  craft  drawing  nine  feet  of  water  and  of  500  tuns 
burthen. 

Around  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  there  are  seven 
different  canals,  in  all,  41  miles,  overcoming  an  aggregate 
elevation  of  200  feet,  by  locks  200  feet  by  45  feet  inside  the 
gates,  calculated  to  pass  craft  of  1000  tuns.  The  trunk  of 
these  canals — of  the  St.  Lawrence — is  100  to  140  feet  wide 
on  surface,  and  10  feet  deep. 

All  these  vast  works  were  done,  of  course,  professedly  in 
the  interest  of  commerce. 

The  London  Times  did  not  thunder  it  forth  that  these 
great  inlanii  seas  had  now  become  "  British  Lakes." 

It  never  informed  us  that  all  our  $400,000,000  of  annual 
trade,  in  peaceful  ships  upon  their  bosoms,  and  our  thriving 
cities — the  greatest  grain  marts  of  the  world — upon  their 
undefended  harbors,  existed  only  by  British  sufferance  ;  and 
that,  in  any  sixty  days  of  a  fair  summer,  a  hostile  fleet,  en- 
tering by  these  channels,  could  utterly  destroy  trade,  ships, 
and  cities. 

The  British  Government  and  the  British  press  are  too  re- 
ticent of  State  secrets  and  State  projects  for  this. 

Yet,  so  the  fact  has  been,  at  all  times,  since  the  opening  of 
these  great  artificial  channels  upon  Canadian  soil. 

But,  lulled  in  the  fatal  security  of  a  seemingly  endless 
peace,  we  have  failed  to  see  it,  or,  if  seen,  to  appreciate. 

We  have  been,  all  along,  as  the  event  has  proved,  practi- 
cally without  an  army  or  a  navy. 

Yefc,  we  considered  ourselves  invincible  and  irresistible, 
and  feared  nothing,  because  we  knew  nothing. 

The  Grand  Seignior-r-in  Philip  the  Second's  time — speak- 
ing of  that  spunky  little  sand-spit  and  marsh,  called  Hoi- 
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land— proudly  said,  that,  if  it  should  trouble  liim,  as  it  did 
the  Spaniard,  he  would  send  his  men,  with  shovels  and  pick- 
axes, and  throw  it  into  the  sea. 

So  we,  at  the  North,  were  of  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  Cot- 
ton States  should  be  "precipitated  into  revolution,^^we  could 
go  down  any  morning  and  shovel  them  into  the  Gulf. 

And  as  to  Canada,  &c.,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with 
Britain,  we  could  presently  overrun  all  the  British  Posses- 
sions in  North  America,  and  re-annex  them  without  more 
ado. 

Out  of  the  present  rebellion  has  come  to  us  a  bitter  know- 
ledge of  the  neglected  lesson,  "  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
war,"  and  also  the  bitter  knowledge  that  a  great  and  pow- 
erful people  may  be  sadly  taken  unawares  by  a  community 
far  less  powerful  in  ultimate  resources,  but  more  vigilant  and 
provident* 

It  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  light  of  our  recent  experience,  and 
of  the  facts  above  stated,  that  if  hostilities  with  Great  Brit- 
ain should  open  with  the  ensuing  spring,  or  any  subsequent 
spring,  in  our  present  relative  state  of  preparation,  we  should 
not  only  stand  no  chance  of  overrunning  Canada,  but  would 
immediately  find  more  than  we  could  do  to  guard  our  fron- 
tier, and  protect  our  Lake  cities  from  bombardment  and  de- 
struction by  the  ''  Devlish  Enginery"  of  Iron-clads. 

We  cannot,  under  the  treaty,  build  a  war  vessel  upon  the 
Lakes.     The  attempt  to  do  so  might  be  taken  as  2b  casus 

We  have  no  other  place,  to  build  them,  that  will  serve  the 
purpose. 

What  shall  be  done  ?  Do  as  the  French  Euler  did,  when 
he  wanted  a  safe  and  capacious  Naval  Depot  and  harbor  for 
construction  at  Cherbourg — make  one. 

But,  where  can  be  found  the  place,  which  shall  best  com- 


bine  all  the  prime  requisites  existing  naturally,  or  capable 
of  artificial  development  with  the  greatest  facility  ? 

What  we  want  is  an  accessible  inland  water,  of  sufficient 
depth  and  extent,  not  exposed  to  attack  of  an  enemy;  favor- 
ably situated  for  the  collection  of  materials  and  supplies ; 
for  the  furnishing,  residence,  and  subsistence  of  the  necessa- 
ry laborers  and  employees ;  affording  facilities  for  the  re- 
quisite branches  of  manufacture  by  machinery,  and  room 
enough  for  the  necessary  grounds  and  structures. 

Such  a  place  is  found  in  the  Cayuga  Lahe,  It  answers  all 
the  requisites. 

It  is  distant,  at  its  foot,  from  Great  Sodus  Bay — of  Lake 
Ontario— in  an  air  line — less  than  twenty  miles.  It  is 
a  body  of  water  forty  miles  in  lengtli,  from  one  and  a  half  to 
four  miles  in  width,  and  of  great  depth. 

It  communicates,  by  canal,  with  the  Erie  Canal  at  its  foot, 
and  with  the  Seneca  Lake  and  Crooked  Lake.  The  Seneca 
Lake,  by  canal,  with  the  Susquehanna  through  the  Chemung 
River  and  the.  North  Branch  Canal,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  all 
its  connections.  By  railroad  it  is  crossed  by  the  N.  Y.  Cen- 
tral at  its  foot,  it  reaches  the  N.  Y.  &  Erie  Road  at  its  head 
by  the  Cayuga  Division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western.  It  is  thus  in  communication  by  canal  and  rail 
with  the  great  lumber,  coal  and  iron  producing  regions  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  great  commercial  centers  of  the 
Union.  It  is  particularly  convenient  to  the  iron  and  coal 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  would  be  the  great  desiderata  in  the 
construction  of  iron  or  iron-clad  vessels,  and  their  arma- 
ment. 

If  wooden  structures  are  required,  in  addition  to  the 
means  of  obtaining  materials  from  other  sources,  there  are 
still  vast  quantities  of  the  best  oak,  as  well  as  other  hard 
woods,  and  pine,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lake.     It 
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is  now  the  great  center  of  boat  building,  turning  out  more 
boats  for  the  lake,  river  and  canal  navigation,  than  any  lo- 
cality in  the  State.  The  boat-yards  at  Ithaca— at  the  head 
of  the  Lake — ^liave  built  and  fitted,  complete,  during  the  past 
season,  no  less  than  seventy  boats  of  the  best  and  largest 
class,  giving  employment  to  some  two  hundred  skilled  work- 
men. The  Ithaca  boats  are  seen  everywhere,  from  Cleve- 
land to  New  York,  and  a  number  of  them  did  good  duty,  as 
transports,  on  the  York  and  James,  during  the  Peninsular 
campaign. 

The  country  around  Cayuga  Lake  is  celebrated  as  the 
richest  and  most  productive  agricultural  region  in  the  State, 
and  can  supply  an  army^  if  need  be,  from  one  year's  end  to 
another. 

At  Ithaca  are  some  6000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  for  which  see  the  Gazet- 
teers. As  germane  to  the  matter  in  hand,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  are  three  large  flouring  mills,, and  as  many 
large  foundries  and  machine  shops.  Here,  too,  are  unequal- 
led facilities  for  the  use  of  water  as  a  motive  of  machinery 
— the  number  of  sites  and  the  quantity  of  water  being  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  At  the  immediate  head  of  the  Lake, 
grounds  of  any  required  extent  can  be  had,  adjacent  to  deep 
water,  by  a  comparatively  inexpensive  filling  and  wharfing^ 
or,  by  a  little  dredging,  large  gun-boats  and  other  war  ves- 
sels can  float  for  a  mile  upon  an  Inlet  which  now  floats  the 
largest  craft  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  steamers  navigating 
the  Lake. 

There  remains  the  question  of  accessibility ^  of  egress  and 
ingress.  There  will  be  required  a  canal,  of  sufficient  capaci- 
ty to  float  and  pass  such  vessels  as  may  be  desired  between 
the  Cayuga  Lake  and  Lake  Ontario,  and,  to  complete  the 
whole  system  of  Lake  defense  from  Ontario  to  Superior,  the 


enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  a  point  near 
the  village  of  Clyde,  in  Wayne  county,  or  to  a  point  a  little 
further  East,  in  the  Cayuga  marshes,  as  hereinafter  ex- 
plained. 

There  are  two  somewhat  different  but  feasible  routes  for 
the  canal  from  Cayuga  Lake  to  Ontario.  One  is  down  the 
outlet  some  four  and  a  half  miles  to  ,the  mouth  of  the  Clyde 
River,  up  that  river  about  ten  miles  to  or  near  the  village 
of  Clyde,  there  lock  through  or  over  the  Erie  Canal,  thence 
about  eleven  miles  to  Great  Sodus  Bay.  Another  is,  down 
the  outlet,  as  above,  about  five  miles  to  the  Erie  Canal,  lock 
over  it  in  the  marshes,  thence  straight  through  the  marshes 
and  the  country  beyond,  on  a  line  east  of  the  line  from 
Clyde,  to  Great  Sodus  Bay. 

By  the  latter  route,  the  water  for  the  canal  can  be  taken 
from  the  Cayuga  Lake,  except  for  the  lockages  over  the 
Erie  Canal,  which  must  be  supplied  from  the  latter. 

By  the  former  route  the  water  may  all  be  supplied  from 
the  Erie  Canal — from  Lake  Erie — or  partly  by  a  feeder  from 
Cayuga  Lake. 

By  the  latter  route,  the  whole  prism  of  the  canal  will  re- 
quire to  be  excavated  or  built  up  ;  hy  the  former^  the  excava- 
tion is  now  almost  wholly  made  hy  nature  and  hy  art,  and  lit- 
tle excavation  loonld  he  necessary,  except  for  the  lodes,  and  the 
p^'oper  arrangement  of  the  levels.^' 

The  difference  in  elevation,  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Cayuga,  is  about  156  feet.  No  lock  w^ould  be  required  for 
the  ascent  of  the  Clyde  River.  This  river  is  a  deep,  slug- 
gish stream,'as  far  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascend  it,  and 
would  only  require  a  small  sum  for  clearing  it  of  some  fallen 
trees,  and  drift  deposits^'  formed  by  these  accidental  obstruc- 
tions, 

*  See  Note  (a)  in  Appendix. 


For  a  distance  of  some  2300  feet  above  tlie  outlet  of  the 
Cayuga  Lake,  the  channel  would  require  dredging  to  a  mod- 
erate depth,  as,  also,  would  the  outlet,  at  one  or  two  points 
cbelow,  where  bars  have  formed. 

This  dredging  would  be  cheaply  and  easily  done.  From 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  and  th(3  rate  of  descent,  it  is  be- 
lieved that,  once  done,  the  channel  would  be  kept  clear,  by 
the  combined  action  of  the  current  and  passing  boats. 

At  either  point  of  crossing,  the  embankment,  carrying  the 
Erie  Canal,  is  18  feet  above  the  adjacent  level. 

Great  Sodus  Bay  is  some  seven  miles  deep,  and  one  to 
four  miles  in  width. 

It  has  an  abundant  depth  of  water,  and  is,  by  far,  the  lar- 
gestj-best,  and  most  accessible  harbor  upon  the  American 
side  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Fleets  can  ride  securely,  and  with  room  to  manoeuvre,  in 
its  waters,  safe  from  the  guns  of  an  enemy  in  the  Lake. 

The  gates  of  the  harbor  are  easily  capable  of  being  made 
impregnable  against  any  assault  by  Lake  or  by  land. 

There  are,  also,  islands  in  the  bay,  affording  facilities  for 
shelter,  and  further  fortijBcations  if  desired. 

These  are  the  principal  facilities  for  the  constrijction  of 
the  ''Sodus  Bay  Canal,"  and  an  interior  Naval  Depot,  and 
these  the  difiS.culties  to  be  overcome. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  former  are  great,  the  latter  slight. 

An  urgent  reason  why  this  work  should  be  undertaken 
and  pressed  to  completion,  is  the  fact,  that  an  enemy,  in  pos- 
session of  Lake  Ontario,  would  now  find  Great  Sodus  Bay 
the  least  defended,  and  in  all  ^respects  the  most  favorable 
point  for  landing  a  powerful  force,  and  thence,  by,  a  rapid 
march,  cutting  the  State  through  the  centre,  and  severing  all 
its  great  lines  of  communication  between  .the  East  and  the 
West. 
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The  ComiectioM  of  Lakes  Erie  aiii  OiitariOe 

In  order  to  the  navigable  connection  of  Lak(5  Ontario  with 
Erie  and  the  other  ''  Upper  Lakes,"  two  ways  present  them- 
selves. 

One  by  a  new  Ship  Canal  around  the  Fails  of  Niagara — 
which  would,  of  course,  be  independent  of  the  proposed  So- 
dus  Bay  Canal — the  other,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
canal,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  between  the 
point  of  intersection  with  it  and  Buffalo,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  construction  of  the  Ship  Canal  around  the  Falls  alone, 
would  merely  connect  the  Lakes,  without,  in  any  manner  pro- 
viding for  the  indispensable  naval  depot  and  place  of  con° 
struction  outside  of  the  Lakes  themselves. 

These  being  provided  for  by  the  proposed  canal  from 
Cayuga  Lake,  the  question  of  connection  lies  between  the 
Falls  project  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Western  Division 
of  the  Erie. 

The  Brie  Canal  is  now  TO  feet  wide  at  the  surface  and  52 
at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  said  there  are  nine  feet  of  water  in  it 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lockport,  covering  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  necessary  excavation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Lake  vessels  of  war  would  be  seldom 
moved  through  this  channel,  there  would  be  no  need  of  wid- 
ening the  prism  of  the  canal,  except  at  suitable  intervals  for 
turn-outs. 

Apart  from  these  turn-outs,  there  would  be  no  excavation 
necessary,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  bottoming  out  to  obtain 
greater  depth  of  water.  The  locks,  or  one  tier  of  them, 
would  have  to  be  enlarged.  By  this  mode  of  enlargement 
and  bottoming  out,  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  East  from 
Lake  Erie,  would  be  sufficiently  increased  to  furnish  all  the 
water  needed  thence  for  filling  and  operating  the  proposed 
canal  to  Sodus  Bay. 
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The  distance  on  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  the  point  of 
crossing  with  'the  canal  to  Sodus  Bay — if  the  Clyde  route 
were  adopted — would  be  about  142  miles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  enlargement  of  this  distance,  in  the 
manner  suggested  above,  would  be  much  less  expensive  than 
a  new  canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Besides  the  greater  commercial  advantages,  that  would 
ultimately  result  from  this  mode  of  connecting  Lakes  Brie 
and  Ontario,  by  reason  of  the  probable  final  enlargement  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Erie  Canal,  there  are  also  great  milita- 
ry or  naval  advantages  over  any  other  mode. 

It  is  more  defensible,  as  well  as  less  costly,  than  the  route 
from  Lake  to  Lake  immediately  around  the  Falls  ;  and,  by 
reason  of  the  independent  naval  depot  in  Cayuga  Lake,  a 
force  could  be  put  upon  Ontario  or  the  Upper  Lakes  with 
sGcresy  and  celerity,  Wemtist  have  means  of  passing  to  and 
fro  between  Ontario  and  Erie,  because  the  British  have. 
And  if  we  can  throw  the  whole  or  any  desired  part  of  our 
force  upon  eithe}^  Lake,  or  upon  both,  at  the  same  time,  from 
an  independent  base,  we  have  a  great  advantage. 

From  their  independent  base — of  the  St.  Lawrence — they 
can  only  reach  the  Lakes  in  succession. 

By  a  combination  of  local  interests.  East  and  West,  the 
gigantic  project  is  now  being  pressed  upon  Congress  of  suit- 
ably enlarging  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal,  so  as  to  reach 
Chicago  with  gun-boats  from  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Erie 
and  Oswego  Canals,  so  as  to  pass  the  like  craft  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lakes  Brie  and  Ontario. 

This  project  doubtless  presents  great  prospective  commer- 
cial advantages ;  and  accordingly  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  memorialized  Congress  to  undertake  it — 
the  memorial  having  been  prepared  by  Hon.  Samuel  B. 
Ruggles. 
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But,  to  aid  or  execute  **  Internal  Improyements"  of  this 
class,  for  commercial  purposes  merely^  is  believed  to  be  out- 
side the  jurisdiction,  as  it  certainly  is  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  general  Gorernment. 

The  military  bearing  of  the  undertaking  ought  only  to  be 
considered. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  proximity  of  materials  and  sub- 
sistence, it  is  belieyed  that  suitable  war  vessels  for  the  Lakes 
can  be  constructed  at  least  as  cheaply  on  Cayuga  Lake,  as 
at  any  other  available  point.  It  is  supposed  that  more  of 
our  Navy,  constructed  for  marine  and  sea-coast  duty,  are, 
and  will  be,  of  a  larger  class  than  will  pass  through  any  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  New  York  Canals,  so  that  ves- 
sels of  the  same  draft  could  not  be  profitably  used  alter- 
nately on  the  sea  and  the  Lakes. 

In  the  next  place,  the  gun-boats  used  upon  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries,  are,  of  necessity,  sui  generis. 

They  are  very  broad,  flat-bottomed,  and  of  light  draft. 

They  are  scows.  Upon  our  Great  Lakes — as  tempestuous, 
at  times,  as  the  Atlantic  itself — they  would  be  out  of  their 
element,  and  a  very  unequal  match  for  craft  constructed  up- 
on sea-going  models. 

Vessels  of  the  latter  class,  suited  for  Lake  navigation,  if 
floated  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  would  be  useless 
there,  by  reason  of  their  too  great  draft. 

Indeed,  it  has  been  lately  stated,  in  the  public  prints,  that 
the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal 
contemplates  an  ultimate  depth  of  only  six  feet.  This  is, 
doubtless,  full  as  great  a  depth  as  can  be  made  useful.  The 
boats,  used  for  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  rarely  exceed  three  feet  draft,  and,  more  fre- 
quently, draw  less  than  two  feet.  Except  at  high  water,  the 
Illinois  Eiver  itself — which  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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route  of  this  communication,  will  not  float  such  boats  as  now 
ordinarily  navigate  the  Brie  Canal  in  its  shallowest  parts. t 

For  reasons  above  suggested,  it  is  evident  that  an  inter- 
change of  gun-boats  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and 
those  of  the  Mississippi,  through  the  Illinois  and  New  York 
Canals,  would  be  impracticable,  and  if  practicable  would  be 
useless. 

The  truth  is,  our  Western  rivers  and  our  maritime  coasts 
require  each  a  naval  system  peculiar  to  themselves.  Neither 
system  is  well  adapted  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  they  also  re- 
quire a  peculiar  system. 

These  great  Inland  Seas,  spanning  sixteen  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude along  our  Northern  border,  and  furnishing  a  Coast 
line  of  more  than  3000  miles,  laving  the  shores  of  a  vast 
country,  the  richest  in  the  world  in  its  capacity  for  produc- 
tions of  the  farm,  the  forest  and  the  mine,  and  already  bear- 
ing upon  themselves,  and  their  outlets  through  our  territory, 
a  commercial  tonnage  greater  than  that  of  any  European  na- 
tion, demand,  at  the  hands  of  our  Government  and  people, 
an  independent  and  powerful  system  of  protection  and  de- 
fense— ^one  that  shall  be  always  and  instantly  available. 

While  the  natural  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  existed,  the  treaty  stipulation  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, limiting  the  number  of  vessels  of  war,  left  the  parties  to 
it  upon  an  equality. 

But  the  opening  of  that  river  and  of  the  Welland  Canal 
hn>s  practically  made  that  stipulation  one  by  which  we  are 
limited  as  before,  but  the  British  are  allowed  to  keep  upon 
the  Lakes  as  large  a  fleet  as  they  please. 

It  is  only  in  case  of  war  with  that  powerful  nation,  with 
her  large  navy  and  her  great  and  constantly  employed 
means  of  increasing  it,  that  we  should  want  a  navy  upon  the 

f  See  Note  (b)  Appendix. 


Lakes  at  alL  A  war  with  that  power,  so  far  as  aggression  by 
her  is  concerned,  would  be  mostly  a  naval  war.  And,  for 
her  defense  of  her  Canadian  possessions,  she  would  wisely 
rely,  principally,  upon  her  command  of  the  Lakes,  by  means 
of  a  superior  fleet,  constructed  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

In  such  a  war,  our  maritime  navy  would  be  otherwise  suf- 
ficiently em  j)loyed  in  the  defense  of  our  sea  coast,  or  in  cruis- 
ing against  the  enemy  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  emergency 
might  be  such,  that  detachments  from  it  could  least  be  spared 
from  the  sea  coast,  when  most  needed  upon  the  L*akes. 

The  project,  now  being  pressed  upon  Congress,  of  enlarg- 
ing the  New  York  and  111.  &  Mich.  Canals  so  as  to  open  a 
gun-boat  communication  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic. 
apart  from  the  difficulties  above  suggested,  will  be  a  work 
of  immense  cost,  and,  what  may  be  of  more  consequencCy 
will  require  a  long  time  for  its  completion.  The  work  ad- 
vocated in  this  article,  on  the  score  of  economy  and  dispatch, 
is  far  preferable,  and  is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of 
prudence  and  safety. 

The  dominion  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  the  dominion  of  all 
the  vast  and  fertile  country  adjacent  to  them,  and,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  any  Power,  which  holds  them  permanently,  is 
ruler  of  all  the  Northern  and  middle  portions  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Even  if  it  were  deemed  advisable;  eventually,  to  accom- 
plish the  great  and  laborious  work  of  a  ship  canal  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  the  project  here  advocated  should 
be  entered  upon  first,  and  without  delay,  because  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary and  indispensable  part  of  the  whole  grand  scheme^ 
and  would  answer  the  purpose  of  the  whole  for  the  time 
being. 

The  connection  with  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
accomplished  as  cheap,  and  more  advantageously,  by  the  pro- 
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posed  canal  to  Sodus  Bay,  than  by  the  Oswego  Canal,  the 
distance  being  shorter  and  the  excavation  comparatively 
nothing. 

What  iS/Of  infinitely  greater  importance,  is  the  capacions, 
safe  and  defensible  harbor  of  Sodus  Bay,  -while  that  of  Os- 
wego is  dijficult  of  access,  cannot  secure  its  shipping  from 
the  guns  of  a  hostile  fleet  upon  the  Lake,  and  is,  with  all  the 
money  expended  upon  it,  now  too  small  for  its  commerce, 
and  is  incapable  of  enlargement  except  at  an  incalculable 
expense. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  persons,  that  the  So- 
dus Bay  Ship  Canal  from  the  navigable  waters  of  Cayuga 
Lake  to  those  of  Lake  Ontario,  can  be  constructed,  complete, 
so  as  to  pass  vessels  of  1000  tuns  for  not  exceeding 
$1,000,000. 

If  this  work,  with  the  necessary  changes  in  the  Brie  Ca- 
nal, West,  from  Clyde  to  Buffalo.,  were  vigorously  commenced 
this  winter,  it  is  believed  the  whole  could  be  sufficiently  fin- 
ished for  use  by  the  opening  of  the  peason  of  1864. 

Putting  aside,  for  the  present,  the  gigantic  schemes  now 
before  Congress,  and  which  will  consume  so  much  money 
and  time,  that  body  ought  at  once  to  address  their  attention 
to  this  cheapest,  qidcJcesf,  2iiid  most  effectual  mode  of  defend- 
ing the  Great  Lakes,  and  thereby  completely  protecting  the 
most  assailable  and  most  important  part  of  our  frontiers. 

If  the  National  Government  will  issue  its  bonds  for  the 
purpose,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  great  State  of  New 
York  will  herself  promptly  undertake  and  finish  the  work, 
giving  the  United  States  perpetual  right  of  free  passage 
with  vessels  of  war,  transports,  &c. 

Thus  much  it  is  imperatively  necessary  the  General  Gov- 
ernment should  now  do — and  only  thus  much. 

In  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  times,  the  needs  of  an  in- 
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creasing  commerce  will,  perhaps,  demand  the  execution  of  the 
■whole  great  work  now  under  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
and,  when  that  time  comes,  the  same  commerce  will  easily 
furnish  the  means  for  the  attainment  of  its  wants. 

The  undersigned,  citizens  of  New  York,  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cayuga  Lake,  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing 
facts  and  views  upon  a  subject  of  the  highest  national  impor- 
tance, and  pray  the  earnest  attention  thereto  of  the  Honora- 
ble Bodies  to  which  they  are  addressed. 
Dated  January  29th,  1863. 

JOSIAH  B.  WILLIAMS, 
H.  A.  DOWE, 
A.  B.  CORNELL, 
G.  W.  SCHUYLER, 
CHAS.  E.  HARDY, 

C.  L.  GRANT 
L.  L.  TREMAN, 
WILLIAM  ANDRUS, 
AVM.  R.  HUMPHREY, 

D.  BOARDMAN. 

And  others. 
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APPENDIX. 

N'ote  (a).  A  Canal  from  Caynga  Lake  to  Grecat  Sodua  Bay  has  long  been 
contemplated.  In  1829,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  chartered  a  company  to 
build  a  Canal  of  the  same  size  as  the  Erie,  with  a  capital  of  ^200,000,  In  1885 
the  charter  was  renewed  and  continued  ior  jSve  years.  In  1836  an  act  passed 
extending  the  charter  ten  years,  increasing  the  stock  to  $800,000,  and  authori- 
zing the  construction  of  a  Canal  100  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep.  Some  five 
or  six  miles  of  the  route  from  Sodus  Bay  is  a  natural  ravine  made  by  a  water 
course,  and  mostly  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  a  Ship  Canal.  The  remainder  of 
the  route  to  Clyde,  partly  by  digging,  and  partly  by  means  of  turning  brooks 
and  torrents  into  the  channel,  has  been  so  far  excavated  that  comparatively  little 
remains  to  be  done.  In  1851,  an  act  passed  renewing  and  amending  the  previ- 
ous acts.  This  act  expired  by  its  own  limitation  on  the  1st  of  Nov.,  186L  In 
April,  1862,  an  act  passed  to  the  effect  that  whenever  the  U.  S.  Government 
should  provide  the  means,  the  Canal  Board  should  enlarge  the  Erie  and  Oswego 
Canals  and  a  single  tier  of  Locks,  or  build  additional  Locks,  of  a  size  sufficient 
to  pass  vessels  adequate  to  the  defense  of  the  Great  Lakes.  A  nd  upon  the  like 
provision  of  means,  should  construct  a  similar  Canal  from  the  Erie,  at  or  near 
the  village  of  Clyde,  to  some  proper  point  in  Great  Sodus  Bay.  This  act 
gave  the  United  States  perpetual  right  of  passage  free  of  toll  or  charge.  It 
only  needs  that  this  act  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  connection  of  the 
Sodus  Bay  Canal  with  the  Cayuga  Lake,  and  the  necessary  enlargement  of  any 
part  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  connection  of  the  Sodus  Bay  Canal  with  Cayuga 
Lake,  might  also  be  attained  by  further  enlarging  the  Erie  from  the  point  of 
intersection  eastward  to  Montezuma — 1 1  miles— and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Canal  thence  to  the  Cayuga  Lake,  above  the  Bridge,  about  nine  miles.  But 
this  would  largely  increase  the  cost,  by  rendering  necessary  the  enlargement 
of  the  high  embankment  across  the  Cayuga  marshes,  and  the  great  acqueduct 
over  the  Seneca  Eiver. 

Note  (6).  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  connecting  Chicago  with  Per,u, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois  River,  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  about  102  miles  in  length.  For  a  part  of  this  distance  the  channel  of  the 
river  is  used.  The  excavation,  from  the  Chicago  creek,  near  the  city,  to  the 
Illinois  River,  near  Joliet,  is  said  to  be  upon,  and  partly  through,  rock.  The 
summit  level  at  the  Chicago  creek  is  12  feet  high,  and  is  supplied  with  water 
hy  pumping  from  the  creek.  The  creek  at  this  place  is  on  a  level  with  Lake 
Michigan,  It  would,  of  course,  require  an  immense  outlay  to  reduce  this  level 
to  that  of  the  Lake.  That  was  the  original  plan,  but  it  was  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  cost.  Andrews,  in  his  Rep.  on  Lake  and  Col.  Trade,  says  : 
'•  Whether  the  original  plan  of  this  Canal  will  ever  be  carried  out,  is,  at  least, 
very  problematical,  since  there  are  obstacles  in  the  periodical  shallowness  of 
the  waters  of  the  Illinois  which  would  fustrate  the  only  bbject  of  the  improve- 
ment, to  wit.,  the  through  navigation  of  the  works  by  Lake  craft.'' 

At  high  water  the  Western  rivers  are  navigable.  At  low  water  they  are 
navigable  as  it  happens,  and  only  by  boats  which  are  popularly  said  to  "  run 
in  a  heavy  dew."  The  Illinois  is  of  this  class  of  rivers,  and  even  the  Missis- 
sippi itself.  It  is  known  to  every  one  that  Cora.  Earragut's  fleet  of  steamers, 
capable  of  navigating  the  Atlantic,  was  compelled  to  fall  down  the  river  from 
Vicksburg  to  avoid  being  left  high  and  dry,  and  that  naval  operations  on  that, 
as  well  as  the  other  Western  rivers,  have  inevitably  been  suspended  all 
through  the  dry  season,  and  until  a  very^  recent  period. 

On  this  29th  day  of  January,  1868,  it  is  stated  in  the  Ifew  York  papers  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Gen.  Banks  has  not  yet  attacked  Port  Hudson  is,  "that 
the  River  is  not  yet  high  enough  for  our  gun-boats.'* 


AN  ADDRESS 

To  THEJ  Colored  People  of  Ypsilanti,  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Pat^tison,  at  a 

Watch-Mebting  in  the  Baptist  House  of  Worship  of  thatCity, 

New-Year's  Eve,  Dec.  31,  1^62.'^ 


"Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  ^-ive  you  llae 
kingdom." — Luke  12  :  32. 

Amid  the  earthquakes  in  human  affairs  men  are  prone  to  be  fearful. 
In  the  beginning  of  great  reforms  the  masses  lack  faith.  -  it  i^  reserved 
for  a  few  hopeful,  buoyant,  earr'^st,  courageous  spirits  to; push  needful 
reforms  onward,  to  success.  The  masses  do  not  simply  lack  faith,  but,  in 
the  first  stages  ©f  reform,  they  almost  invariably  oppose,  Tbb  longer 
abuses  have  existed,  the  more  bitter  the  opposition. 

The  demagogical  cry  of  the  leaders,  who  in  the  righting  of  Htrongs  are 
fearful  of  losing  their  gains,  is:  "Great  is  this  our  Diana  of  theofiphe- 
sians."  Hence  we  see  the  two  parties.  The  radicals,  who  do  not  bieJieve 
in  the  old  order  of  things,  when  that  order  is  destructive  of  the  best anter- 
ests  of  human  society;  a  party  that  believes  in  plucking  up  existing  evils 
by  the  roots.  The  radical  does  not  believe  in  half  or  partial  reforms.  He 
is  mindful  of  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  case  of  a  man  half  reformed : 
"The  last  state  Cjf  that  man  shall  be  worse  than  the  first.":  He  applies 
this  truth  to  all  human  affairs,  and  says  it  is  useless  to  remove  the  decayed 
trunks  while  the  roots  with  the  lurking  poison  permeating  every  fibre, 
remain. 

The  opposite  party  styles  itself  conservative.  It  is  unwilling  to  remove 
the  bad  in  society  for  fear  of  also  undermining  the  good,  and  thereby 
effecting  more  evil  than  the  original  wrong.  Doubtless  this  party  is  right, 
when  evidently  the  overthrowing  of  an  endurable  wroug  will  result  in  a 
greater  wrong  still.  But  more  often  this  party  is  conservative  of  wrong- 
doing from  the  love  of  the  thing,  their  great  reverence  for  the  existing  evil. 
This  vfas  the  case  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Christ.  They  opposed 
Christ  and  his  doctrine^  because  their  minds  were  blinded  and  their  hearts 
darkened.  They  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  The'  so-called  coii- 
servatives  clearly  demonstrate  that  they  would  conserve  slavery;  because 
theys  love  it  as  the  sinner  does  sin,  and  roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under 
their  tongues.  They  fear  not  so  much  the  overthrowing  of  right  as  the 
righting  of  wrong.  So  long  have  they  been  under  the  dominion  of  ibe 
slave  power,  willing  subjects  of  its  behests,  that  they  love  the  servitude 
that  would  gladly  grind  them  to  powder  — and  many  of  them  ao-e  iti 
sympathy  with  a  rebellion  which  has  for  its  main  object  the  perpetuiition 
and  extension  of  a  system  belonging  to  an  age  of  barbarisms  In  this 
country  are  arrayed  these  two  mighty  forces       On  the  one  hand athe 
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rebels  of  the  South  and  their  sympathizers  at  the  JsTorth— the  lovers  of 
human  bondage.  On  the  other,  the  radicals  of  the  ISTorth  and  South, 
who  accept  the  doctrine  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth — who  accept  the  golden  rule,  *'  Do  as  we  would  be  done 
by." 

This  is  the  great  Christian  heart  of  the  nation,  inspired  and  warmed 
by  a  close  contact  with  the  throbbing  heart  of  Jesus. 

Between  these  opposing  forces  you  and  your  race  stand  comparatively 
a  little  flock,  and  your  pathway  to  freedom  and  a  full  development  of  all 
the  rights  of  manhood,  in  a  measure,  blocked.  You  are  surrounded  by 
opposing  obstacles  that  will  call  for  the  exercise  of  every  manly  and 
Christian  virtue  to  overcome.  But  listen  to  these  words  of  cheer — "  Fear 
not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
kingdom." 

We  take  it  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  has  no  sympathy  with  wrong- 
doing— that  it  is  a  conservator  of  truth,  of  righteousness,  and  of  freedom. 
It  has  not  only  for  its  mission  the  redemption  of  the  soul  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin,  but  the  throwing  off  of  the  shackles  of  servitude  from  the 
body.  If  this  is  the  real  mission  of  the  Gospel,  then  just  so  far  as  the 
genuine  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  prevails,  to  that  extent  will  slavery 
vanish.     Here,  then,  is  a  ground  of  hope. 

Another  basis  of  hope  for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  oppression,  is  in 
the  fact  that  God  has  a  controversy  with  the  oppressor.  This  controversy 
is  goiDg  on  in  this  land  to-day.  The  Bible  is  full  of  fea;rful  warnings  and 
awful  calamities  that  must  sooner  or  later  overtake  the  oppressor.  **  This 
is  the  heritage  of  oppressors,  which  they  shall  receive  from  the  Almighty. 
*^  If  his  children  be  multiplied,  it  is  for  the  sword,  and  his  offspring  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  bread."  "He  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor." 
*^  Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming  liberty  every  one  to  his 
brother,.and  every  man  to  his  neighbor — behold  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for 
you,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pestilence,  and  to  the  famine." 
Let  not  the  oppressor  exult  in  his  wickedness,  while  the  seal  of  the 
Almighty  against  oppression  is  signally  and  fearfully  set  in  the  over- 
whelming destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea-~^in  the 
wiping  out  of  every  nation  of  slaveholders  since  the  world  began-summing 
up  the  long  catalogue  of  those  who  have  incurred  the  wrath  and  right- 
eous indignation  of  a  holy  God- — in  the  sweeping  calamities  that  are 
overtaking  this  nation.  "In  every  instance,  thus  far,  when  God  and  the 
devil  have  stood  face  to  face,  the  latter  has  been  utterly  overthrown." 
Why  fear  then  the  future  ? 

The  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  clearly  visible  in  the  contest  now  raging 
in  our  land.  By  this  war  he  sounds  the  tocsin  of  hope*  for 
your  race.  He  means  your  redemption;  the  complete  exorcising  of  the 
demon  Slavery;  its  destruction,  root  and  branch.  Behold  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  beginnings  of  the  war,  and  its  subsequent  prosecution. 
See  the  efforts  of  the  wise  in  conservative  councils  to  avert  this  scourge. 
Even  a  radical  Congress  humiliates  itself,  and  accepts  the  Douglas  doctrine 
entire,  permits  slavery,  at  the  ojDtion  of  the  first  settlers,  to  cover  every 
inch  of  our  territories.  No  matter  what  this  demoniac  might  do  ;  con- 
gress votes  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  that  it  never  shall   be  dis- 
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turbed  in'the  States  where  it  should  gain  a  foothold.  It  daiubs  with 
untempered  mortaivimtir  humanity  begins  to  blush  and  weep  over  fallen 
nianhobd.  But  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  The  mad  demon  is  bent  on  war, 
on  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  though  founded  in  groans,  and  tears,  and 
blood,  and  unpaid  sweat,  that  should  rival  in  its  magnificence  and  glory 
the  most  splendid  imageries  of  fancy.  Give  this  demon  a  sheet  of  blank 
paper,  and  let  him  fill  out  his  own  conditions  of  a  continued  union  t\rith 
the  free  States,  and  he  will  not  do  it.  He  thirsts  for' blood.  Thus  Slavery 
fired  the  first  gun  at  Sumpter,  and  war  began.  The  cry  North  was, 
a  short  war.  Our  armies  march  on  the  rebel  capital;  we  meet  defeat  and 
disaster.  Had  we  triumphed  and  speedily  crushed  the  rebellion,  slavery 
would  have  longer  survived  under  our  protecting  wing,  and  the  national 
guilt  increased.  The  President  falls  into  the  conservative  trap;  undertakes 
to  conquer  the  rebellion  by  doing  as  little  harm  to  the  enemy  as  possible, 
especially  to  the  procuring  cause  of  the  war.  Our  armies  are  re-organized 
oh'a  scale  unknown  to  modern  warfare,  but  a  do-nothing  general  is  at  their 
head.  Long  weeks  and  months  pass  away;  the  golden  opportunity  passes ; 
"  all  is  quiet "  on  this  lineis  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  meantime  General 
Fremont— the  man  who  will  be  recognized  in  history  as  the  man  who 
fought  with  a  vital  idea;  the  man  who  really  originated  the  telling  princi- 
ple that  will  end  this  war  and  re-organize  our  government  upon  an  endur- 
ing basis;- the  man  who,  though  persecuted  by  the  powers  that  be,  and 
kept  back  from  that  position  which  he  deserves  at  the  head  of  our  armies, 
yet  lives  in  the  affections  of  all  right-hearted  men— General  Fremont  issues 
his  proclamation  declaring  the  slaves  of  rebels  free.  It  sends  a  thrill  of 
joy  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Even  the  chief  organ  of  the  slave- 
holding  oligarchy  in  our  State  for  nonce  is  inspired  by  the  rising  patriotism 
and  unanimity  of  the  people,  and  pronounces  it  a  proclamation  eminently 
fit  to  be  made.  But  the  President  is  influenced  by  border,  half-hearted 
union  Kentucky.  He  revokes  this  j^roclamation,  and  thenceforward  his 
troubles  are  greatly  augmented.  In  that  act  he  nurses  into  life  a  party  at 
the  North  that,  with  a  bitterness  unequaled  in  partizan  warfare,  follow  him 
up,  designing  to  sting  him  to  death,  to  make  him  drink  the  very  dregs  of 
sorrow. 

The  pear  is  not  ripe.  The  nation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  visited  for  the 
sin  of  oppression.  It  must  continue  to  learn  wisdom  in  the  school  of  ad- 
veasity.  It  is  true,  for  a  brief  season  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fall  of 
forts  Henry  and  Donelson;  we  actually  discuss  the  probabilities  of  Jeffi 
Davis  being  shut  off  from  all  avenues  of  escape.  But  with  Shiloh's  awful 
slaughter  begins  anew  the  record  of  disasters.  Our  people  have  not  yet 
suffered  the  loss  of  the  first-born.  Williamsburg,  the  seven  days  before 
Eichmond,  Malvern  Hill,  second  Bull  Kun,  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg,  must  tell  their  tale  of  sorrow,  and  carry  mourning  and 
desolation  to  the  hearth-stones  of  my  countrymen ;  "Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  will  not  be  comforted  because  they  are  not."  Had  the 
successes  of  February  and  March  Istst  ended  the  rebellion,  slavery,  the 
cause  of  our  national  woe,  would  have  survived,  and  future  rebellions  and 
future  woes  would  have  been  in  reserve  for  this  country.  But  God  decrees 
otherwise.  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  be  rnouW^d 
according  to  the  eternal  purposes  of  his  will,  is  to  do  that  which,  in  the 


$rst  stages  of.  the  war,  lie  Cfinnot  be  brought  to  do.  The  22d  day  of  Sep* 
tember  he  issues  that  proclamation  which  will  render  him  immortal  in 
iistory.  \A.hd  to-night,  on  the  eve  of  a  day  that  will  be  celebrated  by 
y^oi.ir  race  to  the  latest  posterity,  we  meet  to  greet  its  first  dawnings,  to 
bail  that  joyous  announcement  which  declares  3,000,000  of  your  enslaved 
bfetheren:*H&n,  thenceforw^^^^ 

The  poor; slfiye  and  his  friends,  who,  for  long  years  have  hoped  against 
hope,  are  now  reaching  forth  to  the  full  fruition  of  their  desires.  In  the 
early  history  of  the  an ti -slavery  movement,  your  friends  were  af  little 
flock.'^  Like  the. earfy  chiirch,  the  Saints,  they  were  persecuted.  The 
noble  Lovejpy  falls  a  martyr  at  Alton.  But  they  listen  to  the  words  of  the 
true,  fi'iend  of  the  oppressed,  the  Savior  of  humanity :  **  fear  not."  They 
face, the  pitiless  storm.  They  toil  on.  And  the  blood  of  these  martyred 
Hero  reformers.,  ,has  proved  the  seed  of  a  glorious  army  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  XJnited  States,  as  the  Commander-in-chief,  whose  province 
he^iceforth  is  to  strike  slavery  heavy  blows,  until  with  proud  huzzas  that 
shaU  thnll  the  wQrld,  the  a^^^  be  pronounced,  dead, 

(/^f|,j<imc?.  Th^' controversy  is  ended.  God  triumphant,  and  the  devil 
ah(i  Ms  allies  discomforted.  But  says  the  fearful  soul :  Won^t  the  Presi- 
dent recall  this  proclamation  or  modify  it  so  that  it  will  become  inoperative 
and. void?  I  don't  bi3lieve  he  will.  Should  he  thus  disgrace  himself,  then 
better  for  him  will  it  be  that  he  had  never  been  born;  then  exalted  to 
heayen  as  we  have. been  in  point  of  privileges,  we  shall  sink  into  a  depth 
of  judgements  unknown  in  the  history  of  man.     For 

*'  The  laws  of  changeless  justice 

Bind  oppressor  with  opprossed, 
And  close  as  sin  and  suffering  joined, 

"We  inarch  to  fate  abreast." 

Shpiild  he,  swayed  by  ungodly  influences,  falter  and  back  down,  even 
in  this  em ergenoy  "fear  not."  The  Lord  God  of  Israel  who  heard  the 
sighs  and  the  groans,  of  his  people  in  Egypt,  will  not  leave  you  without 
his  vyitness  that  he  is  the  friend  of  the  oppressed.  "  The .  kingdom,'V  the 
full  fruition  of  freedom?  shall  yet  be  your  inheritance.  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  too  honest  a  man  to  recall  his  proclamation.  Russell,  the  world  renown- 
ed cprresp.ondent  of  the  London  Times,  sent  word  to  the  speculators  of 
that  City  just  previous  to  the  settlement  of  the  Trent  affair/,  "to  act  as  if 
they  had  good  news."  1  propose  we  talk  and  act  as  if  wo  had  "  good  news," 
precisely  as  if  to-morrow  evening,  and  the  news  .had  flashed  over  the  wires 
that.the  President  had  abided  by  his  pledges.  Until  that  event  transpires 
I  shall  trust  in  Abraham,  and  if  Abraham  fails  me,  I  shall  continue  to  put 
my  trust  in  Abraham's  God* 

Says  another  fearful  soul,  I  fear  the  slaveholdiug  oligarchy  cannot  be 
crusibed.  Jt  is  not  given  to  me  to  penetrate  the  future.  I  heartily  endorse 
hov^.ever,  the  sentiment  of  Rev.  Mr.  Reed  in  his  late  Tnanksgiving  sermon 
at  the;  Methodist  Chureh  in  this  city,  that  "  God  has  too  much  invested  in 
this  Government  tO:  allow  the  rebelHon  to  succeed."  The  vast  interests  of 
humauity  demand  that  it  shall  not.  I  will  believe  in  Ged  that  it  cannot 
There;  may  be  a  long  and  bloody  war.  We  read  of  those  ancitsntly  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil,  that  he  only  came  out  after  much  tearing  and  rending 
of  the  poor  sufferer.     Th^re  may  be  civil  war  at  the  North,  for  the  devil 


and  his  followers  are  awfully  mad.  As  it  was  with  those  anciently  possess- 
ed, they  foam  and  they  gnash  with  their  teeth.  But  we  trust  God  for  a 
better  hour,  when  the  saviour  of  humanity  shall  redeem  his  pledge  to  his 
oppressed  poor;  when  your  race  as  freemen,  shall  occupy  your  rightful 
heritage,  the  sunny  South,  the  equals  of  your  now  lordly  oppressors,  enjoy- 
ing all  the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens  of  this  renovated  and  rejuvinated 
government.  "Industry  shall  then  there  revive,  schools  shall  shine, 
churches  with  a  pure  rehgion  shall  arise,  and  on  the  demonical  ruins,  shall 
stand  health,  strength,  peace,  reason,  conscience  and  love." 

Could  I  gain  the  ear  of  my  white  fellow-citizens  I  would  say  be  not 
fearless,  but  believing.  Listen  not  to  the  vile  insidous  slanderers  of  a  pro- 
slavery  press  in  reierence  to  the  results  of  emancipation,  immediate  or 
future.  The  enemies  of ■  emancipation  predicted  that  the  day  of  freedom 
in  the  West  Indies  the  1st  day  of  Aug.,  1838,  would  be  a  day  of  riot 
and  bloodshed.  Not  so.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  multitude  of  hu- 
man beings  were  transformed  from  bondsmen  into  freemeu.  Says  Dr.  Gox 
"The  Christion  Church  hailed  with  inexpressible  delight  the  great  Sab- 
bath of  the  slave,  and  met  in  every  place  to  mark  it  with  appropriate 
celebrations.  There  was  joy  without  riot,  triumph  without  reproach, 
multitude  without  confusion,  while  religion  assumed  the  undisputed  presi- 
dency over  the  sotil  exhilerating  scene."  There  were  many  scenes  of 
soul-stirring  interest.  2,500  assembled  at  a  place  called  Salter's  Hill.  A 
hymn  being  sung,  preparations  were  made  for  the  burial  of  slavery.  The 
whip,  the  chain  and  the  shackle  were  separately  produced  and  the  question 
asked,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  old  slave  whip?  Cut  it  up  was  the 
reply.  It  was  done.  What  with  the  chain  ?  Break  it.  This  was  also 
done.  What  with  the  shackle  j  To  be  destroyed.  After  each  was  exhib- 
ited, three  enthusiastic  cheers  were  given  that  they  were  no  longer  hable 
to  the  evils  of  slavery.  The  question  being  asked  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  remains  of  slavery  ?  Bury,  bury  them  was  the  universal  cry.  Where  ? 
On  Salter's  Hill.  No !  Yes !  No;  we  will  not  have  the  remains  of  slavery 
so  near  us.  However  this  was  overruled  by  its  being  remarked  that  Sal- 
ter's Hill  would  be  the  most  appropriate  place  as  its  grave  could  he  watch- 
ed to  prevent  its  rising  again.  The  emblems  were  carried  to  the  hole  dug 
for  them  and  forever  consigned  to  the  dust. 

At  Trelawmy,  in  Jamaica,  on  the  evening  previous  to  the  great  day, 
hundreds  of  persons  repaired  to  the  place  of  worship.  Over  the  Baptist 
Chapel  was  ^raised  a  transparency  having  the  inscription,  *'  Freedom  " 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Just  as  the  clock  struck  eleven,  Mr.  Knibb,  one  of 
the  apostles  of  freedom,  announced  the  singing  of  a  dirge  composed  for 
the  occasion,  commencing  thus : 

•'The  death-blow  is  Btruck,  see  the  Tuonster  is  dying, 
He  cannot  survive  till  the  dawn  streaks  the  sky, 

In  one  single  hour,  he  will  prostrate  be  lying, 

Come  shout  o'er  the  grave,  where  so  soon  he  must  lie." 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  Mr.  Knibb  begged  the  congregation  to  listen. 
"The  hour  is  at  hand,"  said  he,  *'  the  monster  is  dying."  As  the  twefth  peal 
vibrated  he  exclaimed  *'  The  monster  is  dead !  The  negro  is  free  I  "  The 
congregation  rose  up  and  broke  out  into  one  loud  and  Jong  continuous 
burst  of  exultation .     The  hymn  was  then  sung : 
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"  Eestored  the  negro's  long  lost  rights, 

How  softened  is  his  lot ! 
jSTow  sacred,  heart  born,  dear  delights. 
Shall  bless  his  humble  cot." 

The  next  morning  a  coffin  containing  a  chain,  hand- cuffs,  iron  collar, 
&c.,  the  hateful  ensigns  of  slavery,  were  produced  and  lowered  into  a  hole 
dug  for  the  purpose,  whilst  the  following  verse  was  sung: 
"  ISTow  slavery  we  lay  thy  vile  form  in  the  dust, 

And  buried  forever,  there  let  it  reraain  ; 
And  rotted  and  covered  with  infamous  rust. 
Be  every  man  whip,  and  fetter  and  chain." 

In  beautiful  and  appropriate  language,  Dr.  Cox  winds  up  the  imme- 
diate results.  /'What  Christian  heart,"  says  he,  "  does  not  even  now  re- 
spond to  those  acclimations  which  one  seems  still  to  hear  as  imagination 
renews  the  scenes  and  the  sounds  of  that  glorious  day?  Superior  worlds 
might  look  upon  those  vast  assemblies  with  commingling  pleasure,  and 
future  ages  will  rejoice  ,to  read  the  story  of  the  conflicts  and  victories  of 
noble  principles,  attested  in  the  blessed  congratulations  of  the  givers  and 
receivers  of  heaven's  noblest  birthright  and  legislation's  richest  boon,, ceVz7, 
religious  and  tmiversal  freedomr  Twenty- four  years  have  now  passed 
away,  and  the  success  of  emancipation  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  slave- 
holding  influence  of  our  country  has  done  all  it  could  to  malign  these 
noble  men  and  women  just  emerging  from  the  dark  shades  of  oppression, 
and  honorably  struggling  to  overcome  the  ignorance  into  which  the  wicked 
system  had  plunged  them. 

It  is  true  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  exports  were  not  as  large. 
There  was  a  good  reason  for  it.  Prior  to  emancipation,  their  time  and 
energies  were  expended  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters.  Afterwards  a 
portion  of  the  time  was  consumed  in  self-improvement,  in  constructing 
suitable  houses  to  hve  in,  school  houses  and  places  of  worship.  If  we 
may  credit  Dana  and  other  travelers,  the  people  are  making  rapid  strides 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  and  the  statistics  show  a  large  proportionate 
increase  of  exports.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  not  argue  against 
the  justice  of  emancipation.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  emancipation  con- 
tributes to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  we  ask  no  weightier  argument  in 
its  behalf.  The  slanderers  of  your  people  are  destined  to  an  ignominious 
confession.  Your  people  have  conducted  themselves  so  nobly  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  so  nobly  in  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina,  and 
whenever  they  gain  their  freedom  that  your  maligners  are  struck  dumb. 
The  record  of  the  past  is  in  your  favor. 

In  the  West  Indies  your  people  are  the  principal  mechanics,  architects, 
and  largely  engaged  in  the  professions  as  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
magistrates,  editors,  and  a  valuable  increasing  political  power.  In  the 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  there  are  Vt  black  men  out  of  a  total  of  47.  And 
yet  the  enemies  of  your  race  say  that  the  Almighty  decreed  you  to  be 
slaves.  They  appeal  to  the  Bible,  specially  to  the  curse  pronounced  upon 
Canaan.  They  are  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  this  curse  was  not  a  decree 
l3ut  a  prophecy,  God  foreseeing  and  declaring  the  evils  that  would  overtake 
the  ybungest  soi>  of  Ham.  This  son  was  not  an  African,  but  a  Canaanite. 
Those  predicted  calamities  befell  the  Canaanites  when  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, in  obedience  to  God's  command,  and  for  their  great  wickedness  mm^ 
swept  with  ttie  besom  of  destruction. 


They  deny  you  intellectual,  manly  traits,  unmindful  tliat  Africa 
has  produced  great  men.  Euclid,  the  master  of  mathematical  science ; 
Hanibal,  one  of  the  greatest  of  generals.  The  rulers  of  Hayti  and  Li- 
beria have  reflected  much  credit  on  your  race. 

In   the    field    of     forensic    eloquence    you  have    specially    excelled 

proved    that  all  you  need  are  the   advantages  of   freedom,  access 

to  the  educational  faciHties  possessed  by  the  white  children  of  this  country 
to  attain. an  honorable  distinction.  If  your  Douglas  and  others  have 
achieved  a  reputation  as  self-made  men,  what  heights  would  they  not  have 
reached  had  they  possessed  the  benefits  of  a  collegiate  education.  Your 
enemies  demand  of  you  an  impossibility,  that  a  pace  for  generations  under 
the  iron  heel  of  oppression,  should  all  at  once  deyelope  the  characteristics 
of  a  high  stage  of  civihzation,  or  foTego  the  claims  of  manhood.  Your 
contemners  forget  that  our  Saxon  forefathers,  under  ^Rorman  rule  called 
"Saxon  dogs,"  were  hundreds  of  generations  in  reaching  the  height  of 
derelopment  expected  of  you.  Fear  not.  Avail  yourselves  of  all  the 
facilities  which  the  God  of  providence  has  placed  within  your  reach  for 
your  elevation.  Though  now  engaged  in  the  lower  but  needful  industries 
of  life,  yet  despair  not,  but  make  these  duties  honorable.  Struggle  on, 
for  you  must.be  the  architects  of  your  own  fortunes.  Help  first  yourselves 
if  you  expect  an  acknowledgment  of  your  manhood  and  of  your  just  rights. 

Place  yourselves  on  the  highest  level  of  a  Christian  human- 
ity. Prove  yourselves  the  most  inoffensive,  peaceable,  orderly  citizen 
in  community.  .jRender  it  impossible  for  the  mean,  degraded  class  of 
whites  to  make  you  the  scape  goat  of  their  shis.  And  if  you  do  not  fully 
conque^v  the  ungodly  prejudices  against  you,  you  will  at  least  command 
respect,  and  you  will  shame  those  professed  Christians,  v/ho,  acting  the 
part  of  the  Pharisee,  the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  would  exclude 
you  from  their  sanctuaries;  when  following  the  example  of  the  ancient 
people  of  God,  you  wish  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  any  portion 
of  your  race  from  the  everlasting  curse  of  human  bondage. 

As  for  those  who  deny  you  immortality-souls,  their  own  could  scarcely 
befound  on  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle.  They  are  a  degraded  class, 
who  fear  not  God.  Conscious  of  their  own  degradation,  they  wish  to 
drag  you  down  below  their  own  plane  of  infamy.  They  tremble  lest  you 
should  reach  a  point  beyond  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  so  much  prejudice  against  color  that  says  "  you  have  no  rights 
which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,"  as  it  is  the  brand  of  slavery,  a 
seal  of  degradation.  Let  this  stamp  of  degradation  be  removed,  and  you 
will,  as  in  other  countries  where  slavery  does  not  exist,  secure  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  your  manhood  and  of  your  rights.  Your  special  friends 
are  accused  of  being  amalgamationists.  The  accusers  know  better. 
We,  as  a  people,  and  you  as  a  people,  are  totally  opposed  to  the  mixing 
of  races,  whether  it  occurs  in  its  more  revolting  features  in  the  land  of 
slavery,  or  as  the  result  of  a  strange  infatuation  occasionally  at  the  north. 

Again,  release  your  race  from  bondage  and  they  will  overrun  the 
north,  say  your  maligners.  Why  are  you  here  to-day  ?  You  know,  and 
they  knovY  as  well,  that  the  horrors  of  American  slavery  have  driven  you 
north.  That  you  prefer  to  enjoy  a  life-time  of  freedom  with  all  the  insults, 
and  taunts,  and  curses  heaped  upon  you  by  the  allies  of  the  task-master, 


than  to  endure  one  hour  of  the  pangs  of  slavery.  They  know,  and  you 
will  verify  the  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the  genial  climate  of  the  soiitH  shall 
open  up  to  you  free  homes,  your  faces  wiM  not  be  seen  here.  [Ahearty  re- 
sponse that's  soTrom  the  colored  part  of  the  audience.]  The  stock  in  trade  of 
these  men  will  then  be  gone,  and  they  v/ill  be  covered  with  confusion  and 
shame  when  they  see  you  shaking  the  dust  off  from  your  feet  as  a  testi- 
mony against  them— against  those  who  have  denied  you  the  rights  of  ihen 
and  your  children  an  education,  and  on  your  way  to  the  land  of  your 
forefathers  in  the  far  South,  where  millions  of  acres  of  confiscated  lands, 
and  other  miUions  yet  untilled,  await  the  toil  of  freemen. 

But  they  say  you  cannot  fight.  Have  these  defamers  read  of  the  heroes 
of  Hayti,  who  annihilated  successive  armies  of  Englishmen?  And  when 
I^apoleon  wickedly  sought  to  re-enslave  them  and  sent  an  immense  army 
of  the  vetera.ns  of  his  successful  campaigns,  they  were  heroically  met  and 
scarcely  one  ever  saw  his  bonny  France  again  Have  they  read  the  order 
of  **  Old  Hickory,"  complimenting  your  people  on  their  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Kew  Orleans  ? 

Hitherto  you  have  occupied  an  anomalous  position  in  this  war— some 
such  position  as  did  the  children  of  Israel.  While  their  oppressors,  the 
Egyptians,  were  suffering  the  judgments  of  heaven,  they  were  exempted. 
While  the  white  race  is  rapidly  exterminating  itself,  you  remain  unharmed. 
Judgment  is  meted  out  to  your  cruel  oppressors.  But  you  have  burned 
to  enlist  your  energies  in  this  great  conflict  that  seems  destined  to  work 
out  for  your  race  on  this  continent  a  nobler  and  a  bettef  futUvre.  The  fact 
that  the  white  man's  government  has  yielded  to  unholy  prejudices  and 
overlooked  your  muscular  strength,  your  inherent  courage  aiid  heroism  of 
character,  has  chafed  you.  But  cheer  up.  The  progress  of  events  is  in 
your  favor.  God  has  a  mission  for  you  to  perform  in  this  war.  That  in- 
sensate blow  at  Sumpter  was  not  only  to  emancipate  the  nation's  capitol-— 
emancipate  millions  of  "  poor  white  trash"  at  the  South— "emancJj)a|te 
4,000,000  blacks,  but  emancipate  20,000,000  of  j^orthern  freeman  from 
their  degraded  prejudices.  God  is  humbling  our  national  pride  and  teach- 
ing us  the  lesson  -'that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  We  thought  to  end  the  contest  without  your  aid,  but  experience 
has  shown  us  that  we  cannot.  Thus  our  rulers  ^ire  waking  up  to  the  im- 
portance of  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  the  martial  ardor  of  your  people, 
so  that  your  race  is  to  share  with  ours  the  honor  of  putting  down  this 
ungodly  rebellion.  If  we  have  vast  interests  at  stake,  you  have  more  If 
we  pour  out  our  blood  and  treasure  like  water,  you  can  do  no  less. 

When,  then,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Avho  is  about  to  present  to  3,000,000 
of  your  race  the  richest  New  Year's  gift  ever  presented  to  any  people  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  ^hall,  in  the  name  of  the  national  Congress, 
issue  his  order:  "  Colored  men  of  America!  the  nation  needs  your  aid- 
to  the  rescue ! "  Then  show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  illustrious  conquer- 
ors of  Napoleon's  veterans,  and  of  the  heroes  of  New  Orleans.  [Cries, 
we  will.]  Then  shall  America  he  redeemed  And  as  the  price  of  your  val- 
or, in  the  genial  South,  on  the  same  soil  where  your  forefathers  groaned  in 
bondage,  shall  your  children  and  children's  children  down  through  succes- 
sive generations  enjoy  the  glorious  boon  of  freedom  and  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  due  to  citizens  of  this  regenerated  Bepuhlic, 
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HON.  WILLIAM   JAY, 


IN    THE 


Senate  of  Michigan,  Feb.  11,  1863. 


The  Senate  having  nnder  consideration,  Joint  Resolutions  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Jay  offered  the  following  as  a 
substitute : 

WhereaSy  Several  milli<fes  of  traitors  and  parricides,  in  tlie  so-called  Confederate  States 
are  waging  an  organized  and  persistent  rebellion  against  the  governinent  of  these  United 
States,  with  the  fixed  intention  to  overthrow  it,  and  crush  forever  the  hopes  of  free  institu- 
tions on  American  soil; 

And  whereas  y  This  rebellion,  although  wholly  without  justifiable  cause,  or  even  any  plausi- 
ble pretext,  has,  nevertheless,  already  assumed  a  magnitude  and  atrocity  unparalleled  in. 
the  history  of  mankind ,  and  fearfully  threatens  the  existence  of  the  nation ;  therefore 

Hesolvedj  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  imperious  duty  of  the  war -power  to  use  against  the 
rebels,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  vigor ,  all  the  means  and  agencies  which  law  and  usage 
may  warrant,  occupying  their  country ,  quartering  on  them,  taking  away  and  freeing  their 
slaves,  and  availing  itself  of  their  services ,  stripping  them  of  property,  and  the  means  of 
Influence  and  mischief,  as  enemies,  and  smiting  them,  '<hip  and  thigh ,"  from  one  end  of 
rebeldom  to  the  other ,  relaxing  and  increasing  the  degrees  of  rigor,  as  the  best  success  of 
the  loyal  cause  shall  require,  until  rebellion  shall  be  coerced  to  submission ,  and  civil  au- 
thority restored. 

JResolved,  That  we  have  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  elevated  patriotism  of  the  President 
of  these  Uoi ted  States;  that  we  believe  he  earnestly  intends  to  promote ^  as  far  as  in  him 
lies,  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  in  all  his  purposes  and  acts;  and  that  we  recognize  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  war  power,  of  which  he  is  the  constituted  head,  to  select  the  agents, 
and  prescribe  the  mode  and  policy ,  for  carrying  on  the  war^  as  shifting  necessities  shall  de- 
mand, and  without  infringing  the  constitution,  or  the  established  usages  of  civilized  nations. 

Eesolved,  That  we  heartily  acquiesce  in  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers,  which  devolved  the 
exercise  of  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  above  referred  to  exclusively  on  the  war 
power;  and  while  it  isiacumbeat  ou  loyal  citizens  to  hold  that  power  to  a  just  accountability 
•for  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  discharge  these  momentous  trusts,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves, and  the  people  of  theState,  that,  holding  our  individual  judgments  and  party  prefer- 
ences in  due  subordination,  and  refraining  from  all  factious  assaults  on  our  national  rulers 
ourselves,  and  frowning  on  all  such  assaults  by  others,  we,  as  one  great  loyal  brotherhood, 
will  rally  around  them,  and,  in  their  capacity  as  the  government,  render  them  our  unfalter- 
ing support,  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  given  them  for  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  and  the  restoration  of  public  tranquihty. 

Mesolved,  That  while  we  lament  the  gallant  dead  who  have  given  their  lives  to  their  coun- 
try, and  mourn  over  the  appalling  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  which  this  war  has 
already  occasioned,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  privilege  of  all  loyal  people  to  rejoice  in  the  hope 
that ;a  superintending  Providence  will  so  overrule  the  convulsions  of  the  hour^as  to  give 
African  slavery,  on  this  continent,  its  death-blow. 
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Resolved  J  That  we  feel  a  just  and  glowing  pride  ia  the  houor  which  has  been  reflected  oa 
Michigan  by  the  promptitude  with  which  its  citizen  soldiers  have  rallied  to  the  standard  of 
the  country,  and  by  the  noble  gallantry  on  the  battle  field,  which  has  given  them  an  undying 
fame. 

Eesolvedy  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward  duly  authenticated  copies  of  feh© 
foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  to  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  60 
the  Governors  of  each  of  the  loyal  States. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  substitute,  Mr« 
JAY  arose  and  said: 

Mr.  President — In  oftering  these  joint  resolutions,  drawa 
up  by  Hon.  William  Warner,  of  the  lower  House,  as  a  substi- 
tute fot  those  now  before  the  Senate,  I  am  actuated  solely  by 
a  desire  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  this  honorable 
body^  resolutions  that,  while  expressing  to  the  fullest  extent 
onr  horror  of  this  awful  rebellion,  and  our  determination  to 
sustain  the  government  in  quelling,  now  and  forever,  all  at- 
tempts to  rend  asunder  our  beloved  country,  are  still  so 
careluUy  worded,  that  every  man  having  more  the  cause  of 
his  country  than  his  party  at  heart,  can  cheerfully  vote  for, 
I  know  full  well,  sir,  that  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted^ 
that  when  we  take  sides  with  one  party  or  the  other,  we  are 
apt  to  believe  that  the  one  to  which  we  belong  is  exclusively 
right,  and  all  others  in  the  wrong.  I  therefore  know  that  the 
task  I  have  undertaken,  to  steer  between,  and  honestly  en- 
deavor, while  avoiding  the  shoals  and  quick-sands  in  my 
path,  help  pilot  our  good  old  ship,  bearing  aloft  the  35  stars 
at  her  mast  head,  as  a  beacon  to  the  oppressed  of  every  climei 
is  a  task  that  many  an  abler  and  better  man  has  so  far  un- 
dertaken in  vain,  and  may  prove  hopeless  in  my  case;  but, 
sir,  knowing  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and  believing  that 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
must  be  my  apology  for  making  the  attempt.  These  resolu- 
tions, Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  this  Senate,  without 
abating  a  particle  of  the  principles  for  which  they  were 
elected,  can,  if  their  object  is  pure,  tender  to  the  minority, 
who  can  also,  actuated  by  the  same  honorable  motives  that 
govern  the  tenders,  accept  and  vote  for,  without  stultifying 
themselves  in  the  least.    Let  us  examine  these  resolutions* 


Let  us,  laying  aside  for  the  present  our  partisan  feelings  and 
prejudices,  and  having  no  object  but  the  good  of  our  country 
at  heart,  look  at  them  calmly,  and  see  if  we  cannot  adopt 
them  as  the  expression,  not  of  the  republican  or  democratic 
parties;  not  with  the  object  of  advancing  the  interests  of  this 
or  that  party,  but  as  the  undivided  expression  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Michigan.  Let  us  show  to  the  traitors  of  the  South, 
and  their  Northern  sympathizers,  that  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  are  actuated  by  higher  and  holier  motives  than  pan- 
dering to  the  prejudices  of  party.  Let  us  show  an  undivided 
front  to  treason  in  every  form.  Let  us  show  to  our  brave  sol- 
diers in  the  field  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  supporting  them, 
and  that  no  divided  councils  exist  in  this  State.  Let  us  show 
to  the  arch  traitors  in  Richmond,  who  are  gloating  over  our 
divisions,  that  they  have  counted  without  their  host;  that  we 
are  determined  that  this  land,  bequeathed  to  us  by  Washington 
and  his  compeers,  shall^  be  under  one  government  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  that  but  one  flag  shall  wave  over  the  American  people. 
Let  us,  with  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in  our  heart,  and  with 
the  watch-word  of  our  country,  our  whole  country,  without 
the  erasure  of  either  star  or  stripe,  for  our  motto,  resolve  to 
do  no  act  or  deed  that  can  in  any  way  be  construed  to' favor 
the  disruption  of  this  confederacy.  What  say  you,  Senators, 
how  many  of  you  will  strike  hands  with  me  in  sustaining 
this  sentiment?  How  many  of  you  will  now,  while  the  good 
old  ship  is  tumbling  and  surging  the  billows,  that  threaten 
to  engulf  us  all,  jump  upon  deck,  and  aid  in  guiding  our 
storm-tossed  vessel  into  a  safe  and  quiet  harbor?  It  will 
require  all  of  our  strength  to  stem  the  torrent;  not  a  man 
can  be  spared;  the  ship  is  fast  approaching  the  breakers.  A 
united  efibrt  is  necessary,  then,  for  your  country's  sake. 
Spring  upon  board,  every  one  of  you,  and  we  are  safe; 
refuse,  and  you  dishearten  our  brave  soldiers,  and  aid  and 
encourage  our  foes. 
I  appeal  to  the  majority  of  this  Senate  whose  views  and 


feelings  lin  the  main  endorse.  Republicans,  brothers,  what is> 
there  in  these  resolutions  that  you  cannot  endorse?  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  word  that  you  do  not  warmly  approve. 
Then  why  will  you  not  come  up  to  the  work  like  men,  like 
true  lovers  of  your  country,  and  vote  for  sentiments  that 
you  approve,  and  what  every  true  democrat  can  also  vote 
for  without  violating  their  conscience?  Discard  the  thought 
of  party;  this  is  no  time  to  build  party  platforms.  If  the 
mad  spirit  of  party  now  running  rampant  through  the  land^ 
is  not  checked,  you  will  have  no  country  to  build  platforms  in. 
Democrats  vote  for  these  resolutions;  place  yourself  square 
upon  the  record,  show  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  you 
are  brethren  of  "Wilcox,  of  Fenton,  and  that  while  the  blood 
of  Williams,  of  Brodhead,  of  Roberts,  of  Woodbury,  and 
hundreds  of  other  true  democrats,  have  been  poured  out  like 
water  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  that  you  have  not  degen- 
erated in  the  least,  and  that  the  cause  that  they  fought  and 
died  for  is  still  your  cause,  that  you  will  battle  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  now  and  forever.  Republicans,  the 
blood  of  Richardson,  of  Gilluly,  and  all  that  host  of  true 
republicans  that  have  laid  down  their  lives  on  many  a  bat- 
tle-field in  your  behalf,  call  Upon  you  to  unite,  and  not  let  a 
mere  ephemeral  platform,  patched  up  by  designing  politi- 
cians for  special  vote-catching,  stand  between  you  and  the 
salvation  of  your  country.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter united,  to  conquer  the  rebels;  divided  it  is  impossible. 
Then  why  cast  a  fire-brand  into  our  councils;  why  compel 
men  to  say  they  "  unreservedly"  approve  of  a  measure,  that 
in  their  conscience  they  believe  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
which  they  think  they  cannot  support  without  committing 
perjury.  Is  this  the  republicanism  of  1863  ?  If  so  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  I  was  cradled.  My  political  spon- 
sors told  me  that  love  of  country  was  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  republican  party,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  deceived 
me,  and  now  let  me  tell  the  majority  of  this  Legislature,  that 
if  they  persist  in  pushing  their  extreme  party  measures 


through,  that  the  people  who  do  love  country  more  than 
party,  will  hold  them  to  a  just  accountability.  The  lives  of 
our  brave  soldiers  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  hair-split- 
ting patriotism.  The  people  are  loyal,  and  while  they  will 
stand  by  their  party  leaders  while  they  act  as  statesmen,  they 
will  let  no  party  platforms  stand  between  them  and  the  sal- 
vation of  their  country.  "It  the  noisy  c!ap-trap  jargon  of 
fools,  crying  no  back  .down  and  firm  back  bone,"  is  to 
weigh  with  this  Legislature  greater  than  all  the  interests  in 
the  other  balance,  then  I  am  afraid  God  has  deserted  the 
people  and  given  them  rulers  for  their  destruction, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
President.  I  believe  it  to  be  justifiable  as  a  war  measure. 
I  am  in  favor  of  striking  off  the  shackles  of  4,000  000  of 
human  beings,  created  by  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  who  are 
now  groaning  away  their  lives  in^  bondage  upon  the  hearth 
Btones  oifree  America.  I  ai^i  in  favor  of  arming  them  and 
allowing  them  to  fight  against  the  Southern  parricides,  for 
by  so  doing  we  not  only  cripple  the  traitors  themselves,  but 
save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  Northern  brethren.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  compelled  to  draft  the  husbands, 
sons,  brothers  and  fathers  of  the  North  who  can  so  ill  afford 
to  go,  and  force  them  not  only  to  face  the  bullets  of  traitors, 
but  also  breathe  the  deadly  pestilential  air  of  Southern 
swamps.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  force  the  husband 
from  the  devoted  wife;  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  compel 
the  wifeless  father  to  leave  his  motherless  children  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  unfeeling  world.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  compel  that  noble  young  man,  the  sole  support  of  his 
widowed  mother,  and  protector  of  his  fatherless  sisters,  to 
leave  them  to  be  pinched  by  famine,  or  perchance  fall  a  prey 
to  the  wiles  of  the  libertine.  I  say,  sir,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  should  call  for  more  volunteers,  or  draft  from  among 
ourselves,  when  by  mere  giving  our  consent,  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acclimated  soldiers  are  ready,  anxious  and 
willing  to  flock  to  our  standard.    And  why  should  they  not 
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be  allowed  to  come?  Is  a  black  man  so  much  superior  to  a 
white  one  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  stay  at  home,  and 
we  poor  whites  be  forced  to  do  all  the  fighting?  Out  upon 
such  false  reasoning.  For  one,  sir,  I  am  opposed  to  such 
canting  hypocrisy.  I  am  in  favor  of  using  all  the  means 
-which  God  has  given  us,  and  which  are  justifiable  by  the 
laws  of  war,  in  crushing,  now  and  forever,  this  foul,  this 
wicked,  this  causeless,  this  damnable  rebellion.  I  am  in  fa- 
vor of  prosecuting  this  war  until  every  armed  traitor  is  forced 
into  an  unconditional  surrender,  or  is  exterminated  from  the 
face  of  the  land. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  compromise  with  rebels  under  arms. 
Withered  be  the  lips  that  speak,  the  hand  that  pens  that 
word,  until  our  country  is  restored  to  all  of  its  original  gran- 
deur.    Compromise !  what  is  it  ?  what  does  it  mean  ?     Does 
it  mean  that  we  shall  say  to  the  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  styled 
the  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  Hon.  Judah 
P.  Benjamin,  the  Hon.  John  Slidell,  the  Hon.  James  M. 
Mason,  the  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Breck- 
inridge, and  that  most  honorable,  yea,  thrice  honorable  ancl 
conscientious  gentleman,  honest  John  B.  Floyd,  the  prince 
of  good  fellows,  and  king  of  financiers;  must  we  compro- 
mise by  restoring  these  men,  with  their  hands  and  arms 
reeking  with  the  life-blood  of  the  best  and  purest  of  our  citi- 
zens, to  the  positions  they  held  before  this  rebellion  ?     Com- 
promise by  getting  down  on  our  knees,  and  with  our  fore- 
heads in  the  dust,  pray  to  Jeff.  Davis  to  so  far  forget  that 
we   dared  to  resist  his  treason,  as  to  humbly  ask  him  to 
forgive  us,  and  implore  him  to  return  to  the  H.  S.  Senate; 
that  Floyd  shall  again  become  Secretary  of  War,  and  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  minor  traitors  shall  be  restored  to  the 
places  they  vacated.    Is  this  what  is  meant  by  the  Union  as 
it  was?    Is  the  fatted  calf  to  be  killed  to  welcome  back 
to  the  fold,  traitors  whose  entire  garments  are  dripping  with 
the  life-blood  of  our  kindred  ?    Is  this  the  compromise  that 
we  are  expected  to  accede  to  ?    Do  the  honest  yoemanry  of 


the  North  understand  what  the  Woods,  of  New  York,  and 
the  Vallandinghatns,  of  Ohio,  mean,  when  they  talk  ot  com- 
promise, and  the  Union  as  it  was?  Is  this  the  feast  of  fat 
things  that  is  to  follow  the  restoration  of  the  Union  ?  Sir, 
while  the  blood  of  Eichardson,  of  Woodbury,  of  Gilluly,  of 
Roberts,  of  Fairbanks,  of  Brodhead,  of  Williams,  and  the 
thousands  of  others,  officers  and  men,  from  this  State,  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  behalf  of  their  country,  Btill 
reddens  the  soil  of  the  South,  I  am  opposed  to  any  compro- 
mise, but  such  as  they  died  for — unconditional  surrender, 
and  absolute  submission  to  the  laws  they  have  violated. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  thati  honestly  entertain. 
I  am  not,  therefore,  called  upon  to  violate  my  conscience  by 
voting  for  any  resolutions  endorsing  the  proclamation  of  the 
President.  But,  sir,  while  to  the  fullest  extent  endorsing 
that  measure  of  President  Lincoln,  I  do  not  want  to  place 
any  member  of  this  Legislature,  entertaining  different  views 
from  what  I  do,  in  a  false  position  before  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  am  satisfied  it  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do 
much  harm.  The  democratic  members  of  this  Legislature 
have  told  us  that  they  are  in  favor,  while  ignoring  the  pro- 
clamation, to  vote  for  all  constitutional  measures  for  carrying 
on  this  war;  and,  sir,  until  their  acts  prove  to  the  contrary, 
I  am  compelled  to  believe  them.  Then  why,  if  ye  are  patri- 
ots; if  sincere  in  your  protestations  of  love  of  country;  if 
really  desirous  of  showing  to  the  world  that  ye  are  loyal, 
and  willing  and  anxious  to  crush  the  traitors,  do  you  not 
make  use  of  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  consolidate  the 
entire  North?  Why,  upon  a  mere  abstract  question,  compel 
the  minority  of  this  Legislature  to  seemingly  vote  against 
sustaining  the  government?  Why  oppose  these  resolutions; 
or,  rather,  why  not  vote  for  them  ?  Democratic  members  of 
this  Legislature  have  told  me  that  they  would  support  them. 
I  know  that  there  is  not  a  republican  in  this  House  but  what 
warmly  approves  them.  Then,  for  the  sake  of  your  bleeding 
country,  now  standing  upon  the  brink  of  destruction,  drop, 
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oil !  drop  your  partizan  feelings.  Let  us,  in  the  language  of 
the  resolutions,  show  to  our  rulers  "that  holding  our  indi- 
vidual judgments  and  preferences  in  due  subordination,  and 
refraining  from  all  factious  assaults  on  our  national  rulers 
ourselves,  and  frowning  on  all  such  assaults  by  others,  we, 
as  one  great  loyal  brotherhood,  will  rally  around,  and  render 
them  our  unfaltering  support." 

Legislators  of  Michigan,  what  say  you?  Oh!  think  of 
the  awful  responsibility  that  rests  upon  your  shoulders* 
Your  actions  upon  this  occasion  may  be  the  means  of  uni- 
ting or  widening  forever,  the  breach  now  threatening  with 
destructiou  our  beloved  land.  Your  country  calls  upon  you 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  The  thousands  upon  thousands  of  your 
hrethren  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  your  behalf,  plead 
V^ithyou;  the  sick  and  wounded  are  stretching  forth  their 
hands  to  you  from  their  Southern  prisons  and  hospitals.  Your 
brave  soldiers  now  in  the  field  call  upon  you  to  stay  your 
party  strife.  Oh!  do  not  let  the  call  be  in  vain;  by  your 
action  this  day  set  an  example  that  all  may  follow,  let  Mich- 
igan set  the  ball  a  rolling  that  may  tend  to  unite  as  one 
family,  the  entire  North.  Do  this  and  generations  yet  un- 
born will  rise  up  and  bless  your  names;  refuse,  and  upon  you 
and  yours  be  the  blood-guiltiness.  Mr.  President  and  Sen- 
ators, I  have  done.  I  have  honestly  endeavored,  as  far  as  I 
was  able,  to  heal  the  difficulties  existing  between  the  parties 
in  this  Legislature.  I  have  done  my  duty.  To  you  and  your 
consciences,  I  submit  the  question,  trusting  that  an  over-rul- 
ing Providence  will  so  guide  your  actions,  that  whatever 
you  do,  may  be  for  the  interest  of  our  common  country. 


THE    ABOLITIONISTS, 

AND    THEIR    RELATION'S    TO    THE    WAR. 


An  Address  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  delivered  Tuesday  Evening,  January 
14,  1862,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  New  York.     Revised  hy  the  Author. 

EEPORTED   BY   ANDREW  J.   GBAHAM. 

Among  those  who  occupied  the  platform  were  J.  A.  Kennedy,  Superintendent  of 
Police,  Eev.  Dr.  Tyng,  Kev.  Mr.  Sloan,  and  many  other  eminent  citizens.  A  beau- 
tiful bouquet  of  flowers  and  an  ivy  wreath  were  placed  beside  the  speaker's  desk 
by  Mrs.  Paton,  wliich  incident  was  followed  by  a  burst  of  applause.  The  speaker 
having  entered,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Theodore  Tilton,  who  said  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I  put  myself  for  a  moment  between  you  and  him 
[pointing  to  Mr.  Garrison],  because  I  have  been  asked,  and  honored  in  the  asking, 
to  give  to  a  genuine  Yankee  a  genuine  Yankee  welcome  ;  and  I  know  not  how  to 
do  it  better  than  just  to  make  the  old-fashioned  sign  of  the  right  hand,  which  is 
the  Yankee  token  of  good  fellowship,  and  in  your  name  to  offer  it  to  William 
LloYd  Garrison."    [Applause.] 

Mr.  Tilton  thereupon  extended  his  hand  to  Mr.  Garrison,  who  forthwith  advanced, 
and  was  cordially  welcomed.    Mr.  Garrison  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  akd  Gei^tlemen-  :  ISTo  public  speaker,  on  rising  to  address 
an  assembly,  has  any  right  to  presume  that,  because  at  the  outset 
he  receives  a  courteous  and  even  warm  approval,  therefore  they 
are  prepared  to  indorse  all  his  views  and  utterances.  Doubtless, 
there  are  some  points,  at  least,  about  which  we  very  widely  differ ; 
and  yet,  I  must  frankly  confess,  I  know  of  no  other  reason  for 
your  kind  approval  this  evening,  than  that  I  am  an  original,  un- 
compromising, irrepressible,  out-and-out,  unmistakable,  Garrisonian 
Abolitionist.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  By  that  designation  I  do 
not  mean  one  whose  brain  is  crazed,  whose  spirit  is  fanatical, 
whose  purpose  is  wild,  and  dangerous,  but  one  whose  patriotic 
creed  is  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence  [loud  cheers], 
whose  moral  line  of  measurement  is  the  Golden  Rule,  whose  gospel 
of  humanity  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  whose  language  is 
that  of  Ireland's  Liberator,  O'Oonnell — "  I  care  not  what  caste, 
creed,  or  color  slavery  may  assume.  Whether  it  be  personal  or 
political,  mental  or  corporeal,  intellectual  or  spiritual,  I  am  for  its 
instant,  its  total  abolition.  I  am  for  justice,  in  the  name  of 
humanity,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  living  God."     [Cheers.] 

Hence,  what  I  wrote  many  years  ago,  I  feel  proud  once  more  to 
aflS^rm : 
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"  I  am  an  Abolitionist, 

I  glory  in  the  name, 
Though  now  by  Slavery's  minions  hissed, 

And  covered  o'er  with  shame. 
It  is  a  spell  of  light  and  power — 

The  watchword  of  the  free — 
Who  spurns  it  in  the  trial-hour, 

A  craven  soul  is  he." 

I  know  that  to  be  an  Abolitionist  is  not  to  be  with  the  miiltitudo 
— on  the  side  of  the  majority — in  a  popular  and  respectable  posi- 
tion ;  and  yet  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  of  you,  and  of  all  who 
are  living  on  the  soil  of  the  Empire  State,  and  of  the  people  of  the 
ISTorth  at  large,  why  it  is  that  you  and  they  shrink  from  the  name 
of  Abohtionist  ?  Why  is  it  that,  while  you  profess  to  be  opposed 
to  slavery,  you  nevertheless  desire  the  whole  world  to  understand 
that  you  are  not  radical  Abolitionists?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  Why  are  you  not  all  Abolitionists?  Your  principles  are 
mine.  What  you  have  taught  me,  I  adopt.  What  you  have  taken 
a  solemn  oath  to  support,  as  essential  to  a  free  Government,  I 
recognize  as  right  and  just.  The  people  of  this  State  profess  to 
believe  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  is  my  Aboli- 
tionism. Every  man,  therefore,  who  disclaims  Abolitionism, 
repudiates  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Does  he  not  ?  *'  All 
men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  an 
inalienable  right  to  liberty."  Gentlemen,  that  is  my  fanaticism — 
that  is  all  my  fanaticism.  [Cheers.]  All  I  ask  is,  that  this  decla- 
ration may  be  carried  out  everywhere  in  our  country  and  through- 
out the  world.  It  belongs  to  mankind.  Your  Constitution  is  an 
Abolition  Constitution.  Your  laws  are  Abolition  laws.  Your 
institutions  are  Abolition  institutions.  Your  free  schools  are  Abo- 
lition schools.  I  believe  in  them  all ;  and  all  that  I  ask  is,  that 
institutions  so  good,  so  free,  so  noble,  may  be  everywhere  propa- 
gated, everywhere  accepted.  And  thus  it  is  that  I  desire,  not  to 
curse  the  South,  or  any  portion  of  her  people,  but  to  bless  her 
abundantly,  by  abolishing  her  infamous  and  demoralizing  slave 
institution,  and  erecting  the  temple  of  liberty  on  the  ruins  thereof. 

I  believe  in  Democracy ;  but  it  is  the  Democracy  which  recog- 
nizes man  as  man,  the  world  over.  [Cheers.]  It  is  that  Democ- 
racy which  spurns  the  fetter  and  the  yoke  for  itself,  and  for  all 
wearing  the  human  form.  And  therefore  I  say,  that  any  man  who 
pretends  to  be  a  Democrat,  and  yet  defends  the  act  of  making 
man  the  property  of  his  fellow-man,  is  a  dissembler  and  a  hypo- 
crite, and  I  unmask  him  before  the  nniverse.     [Loud  cheers.] 

We  profess  to  be   Christians.     Christianity — its  object  is  to 
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redeem,  not  to  enslave  men !  Christ  is  our  Redeemer.  I  believe 
in  Him.  He  leads  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  always  has  led  it. 
The  Gospel  is  the  G-ospel  of  freedom ;  and  any  man  claiming  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  to  have  within  him  the  same  mind  that  was  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  yet  dares  to  hold  his  fellow-man  in  bondage,  as  a 
mere  piece  of  perishable  property,  is  recreant  to  all  the  principles 
and  obligations  of  Christianity.     [Applause.] 

Why  is  it,  men  of  the  Empire  State,  that  there  are  no  slaves 
here  ?  Four  millions  of  people,  and  not  a  single  slave  among  them 
all !  On  what  ground  was  slavery  abolished  in  the  State  of  ISTew 
York  ?  On  the  mere  ground  of  policy  or  expediency,  or  because 
it  was  an  immorality,  a  crime,  an  outrage,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  a  civilized  and  Christian  people  ?  Hence  I  affirm  that 
the  people  of  this  State  are  committed  to  radical,  "ultra"  Aboli- 
tionism. And  so  I  have  a  right  to  expect  everywhere  a  friendly 
hearing  and  a  warm  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  people  when 
I  denounce  slavery,  and  endeavor  to  bring  it  to  the  dust,  and  to 
take  the  chains  from  those  who  are  laboring  under  the  lash  of  the 
slave-driver.  You  have  abolished  slavery,  because  it  can  have  no 
rightful  existence  here.  You  allow  no  man  to  decide  whether  he 
can  humanely  hold  a  slave.  So  of  Massachusetts,  so  of  New 
England,  and  so  of  the  nineteen  free  States.  Slavery  is  pronounced 
a  curse  by  them  all.  Every  man  before  the  law  is  equal  to  every 
other  man ;  and  no  man  may  lay  his  hand  too  heavily  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  brother  man,  except  at  his  peril. 

In  the  very  generous  notice  of  this  lecture  last  Sunday,  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  he  said  that  he  fully  accorded  with  me  in 
my  principles,  which  strike  at  the  foundation  of  slavery.  All 
slavery  is  wrong,  unjust,  immoral,  and  unchristian,  and  ought  to 
terminate,  but  he  expressed  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  my  methods  for  its  abolition.  I  am  confident  that,  upon  further 
reflection  and  investigation,  he  will  find  my  methods  of  Abolition 
are  as  unexceptionable  as  my  principles.  My  method  is  simply 
this :  when  I  see  a  slaveholder,  I  tell  him  he  is  bound  by  every 
consideration  of  justice  and  humanity  to  let  the  oppressed  gO'free. 
That  is  God's  method,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  improvement 
upon  it.  And  when  I  find  an  accomplice  of  the  slaveholder  sus- 
taining him  in  his  iniquity,  I  bid  him  repent,  and  demand  that  h* 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  his  repentance.     That  is  my  method. 

I^Tow  I  say  that  if  we  are  right  in  establishing  our  institutions 
upon  the  foundations  of  equal  liberty,  we  have  a  right  to  endeavor 
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to  propagate  those  institutions  all  over  the  country  and  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  a  right  to  say  to  those  in  the  slave  States, 
*'  Your  system  of  slavery  is  inherently  wrong  and  dangerous.  Ee- 
gard  your  slaves  as  men,  treat  them  as  such,  establish  free  institu- 
tions, substitute  for  the  lash  a  fair  compensation,  and  you  will  be 
blest,  wonderfully  blest."  Have  I  not  a  right  to  say  this  ?  Is  it 
not  a  natural,  God-given,  constitutional  right?  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  a  perfect  right  at  the  South  to  endeavor  to  proselyte  us 
in  regard  to  their  institutions ;  and  I  think  they  have  done  their 
best — that  is,  their  worst — in  that  direction. 

I  never  have  heard  auy  complaint  in  regard  to  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  speech  on  the  part  of  Southern  slaveholders  and  slave- 
traffickers.  We  are  told  by  pro-slavery  men  here,  that  we  have  no 
right  to  discuss  this  matter  !  They  point  us  to  our  national  com- 
pact. They  gravely  tell  us  to  remember  that,  at  the  organization  of 
the  Government,  the  slave  States  were  in  existence,  and  came  into 
the  Union  on  terms  of  equality,  and,  under  the  compact,  we  have 
no  right  to  criticise  or  condemn  them  because  of  their  holding 
slaves.  Kow,  my  reply  to  them  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  com- 
pact of  men's  device  can  bind  me  to  silence  when  I  see  my  fellow- 
man  unjustly  oppressed.  [Applause.]  I  care  not  when  or  where  the 
compact  was  made,  or  by  whom  it  was  approved.  My  right  to  de- 
nounce tyrants  and  tyranny  is  not  derived  from  man,  nor  from  con- 
stitutions or  compacts.  I  find  it  in  my  own  soul,  written  there  by 
the  finger  of  God,  and  man  can  never  erase  it.  I  am  sure  that,  if 
it  were  your  case ;  if  you  were  the  victims  of  a  compact  that  denied 
the  right  of  any  one  to  plead  for  your  deliverance,  though  you  were 
most  grievously  oppressed — though  your  children  and  wives  were 
for  sale  in  the  market,  along  with  cattle  and  swine— you  would  ex- 
claim, "Accursed  be  such  a  compact !  Let  none  be  dumb  in  re- 
gard to  our  condition!" 

My  reply  again  is,  that  the  compact,  bad  as  it  is  in  its  pro-slavery 
features,  provides  for  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and 
therefore  I  am  justified  in  saying  what  I  honestly  think  in  regard 
to  slavery  and  those  who  uphold  it.  The  Southern  slaveholders,  I 
vepeat,  have  always  exercised  the  largest  liberty  of  speech.  They 
have  denounced  free  institutions  to  an  unlimited  extent.  Is  the 
right  all  on  one  side  ?  May  I  not  reciprocate,  and  say  what  I  think 
of  their  slave  institutions  ?  Yes,  I  have  the  right,  and,  by  the  help 
of  God,  I  mean  to  exercise  it,  come  what  may.     [Great  applause.] 

The  times  are  changing.     Yes,  it  is  spoken  of  with  exultation — 
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and  well  it  may  be  as  a  cheering  sign  of  progress — that  even  Dr. 
Brownson  has  been  able  to  speak  against  slavery  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  without  being  in  peril  of  his  life  ;  that  even  Horace 
Greeley  and  George  B.  Oheever  have  been  permitted  to  stand  up 
in  the  capital  of  their  country,  and  utter  brave  words  for  freedom ; 
and  nobody  mobbed  them !  [Applause.]  And  I  am  told  it  is  ex- 
pected that  my  eloquent  friend,  and  the  friend  of  all  mankind,  Wen- 
dell Phillips  [cheers],  will  also  soon  make  his  appearance  at  Wash- 
ington, to  be  heard  on  the  same  subject,  without  running  any  great 
personal  risk.  This  is  something  to  boast  of!  And  yet  I  must 
confess,  that  I  feel  humiliated  when  I  remember  that  all  this  is 
rendered  possible,  under  our  boasted  Constitution,  only  because 
there  is  a  ITorthern  army  of  150,000  soldiers  in  and  around  the 
capital !  [Applause.]  Take  that  army  away — restore  the  old  state 
of  things — and  it  would  not  be  possible  for  such  speeches  to  be 
made  there ;  but  while  we  have  General  McOlellan  and  150,000 
!N"orthern  bayonets  in  that  section,  a  Northern  man  may  say  aloud 
at  Washington,  "  Let  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  applied  to 
all  the  oppressed,  in  the  land,"  and  his  life  is  not  specially  endan- 
gered in  so  doing!  [Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear!"]  If  that  is  all  we 
have  to  boast  of  now,  what  has  been  our  condition  hitherto  ? 

]^ow,  I  maintain  that  no  institution  has  a  right  to  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  closest  scrutiny.  All  our  l^orthern  institutions  are 
open  for  inspection.  Every  man  may  say  of  them  what  he  pleases. 
If  he  does  not  like  them,  he  can  denounce  them.  If  he  thinks  he 
can  suggest  better  ones,  he  is  entitled  to  do  so.  ISTobody  thinks  of 
mobbing  him,  nobody  thinks  of  throwing  rotten  eggs  and  brickbats 
at  his  head.  Liberty!  why,  she  is  always  fearless,  honest,  open- 
hearted.  She  says,  as  one  did  of  old,  "  Search  me  and  try  me,  and 
see  if  there  be  anything  evil  in  me."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  examine  Southern  institutions.  Oh,  no  !  And 
what  is  the  reason  ?  Simply  because  they  will  nofc  bear  examina- 
tion! Of  course,  if  the  slaveholder  felt  assured  that  they  could, 
he  would  say,  "  Examine  them  freely  as  you  will,  I  will  assist  you 
in  every  way  in  my  power,"  Ah !  "  'tis  conscience  that  makes 
cowards  of  them  all ! "  They  dread  the  light,  and  with  the  tyrant 
of  old  they  cry,  '^  Put  out  the  light — and  then  put  out  the  light!" 
That  is  their  testimony  in  regard  to  the  rectitude  of  their  slave 
institutions. 

The  slaveholders  desire  to  be  let  alone.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his 
crew  cry  out,  "  Let  us  alone!"     The  Slave  Oligarchy  have  always 
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cried  out,  *'  Let  us  alone!"  It  is  an  old  cry — 1,800  years  old  at 
least — it  was  the  cry  of  those  demons  who  had  taken  possession  of 
their  victims,  and  who  said  to  Jesus,  "  Let  us  alone !  Why  hast 
thou  come  to  torment  us  before  the  time?"  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] Ko  w,  Jesus  did  not  at  all  mistake  the  time ;  he  was  precisely 
in  time,  and  therefore  he  bore  his  testimony  like  the  prince  of  eman- 
cipators, and  the  foul  demons  were  cast  out,  but  not  without  rend- 
ing the  body.  The  slaves  of  our  country,  outraged,  lacerated,  and 
chained,  cry  out  agonizingly  to  those  who  are  thus  treating  them, 
"  Let  us  alone !" — but  the  slaveholders  give  no  heed  to  that  cry  at 
all !  E'ow,  I  will  agree  to  let  the  slaveholders  alone  when  they  let 
their  slaves  alone,  and  not  till  then.     [Applause.] 

*'  Let  this  matter  rest  with  the  South ;  leave  slavery  in  the  care 
and  keeping  of  slaveholders,  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  the  right  time, 
as  they  best  understand  the  whole  matter."  You  will  hear  men, 
claiming  to  be  intelligent,  talking  in  this  manner  continually.  They 
do  not  know  what  idiots  they  are;  for  is  it  anything  better  than 
idiocy  for  men  to  say  :  ^' Leave  idolatry  to  idolaters,  to  be  abolish- 
ed when  they  think  best ;  leave  intemperance  to  drunkards ;  they 
best  understand  all  about  it ;  they  will  undoubtedly,  if  let  alone, 
in  God's  own  time,  put  an  end  to  it  [laughter] ;  leave  piracy  to  be 
abolished  by  pirates ;  leave  impurity  to  the  licentious  to  be  done 
away  ;  leave  the  sheep  to  the  considerate  humanity  of  wolves,  when 
they  will  cease  to  prey  upon  them!"  No,  this  is  not  common 
sense ;  it  is  not  sound  reason ;  it  is  nothing  but  sheer  folly.  Sal- 
vation, if  it  comes  at  all,  must  come  from  without.  Those  who  are 
not  drunkards  must  save  the  drunken ;  those  who  are  not  impure 
must  save  the  impure ;  those  who  are  not  idolaters  must  combine 
to  put  down  idolatry ;  or  the  world  can  never  make  any  progress. 
So  wo  who  are  not  slaveholders  are  under  obligation  to  combine, 
and  by  every  legitimate  method  endeavor  to  abolish  slavery ;  for 
the  slaveholders  will  never  do  it  if  they  can  possibly  help  it.  Why 
do  yon  send  your  missionaries  abroad?  Why  do  you  go  to  the  isles 
of  the  sea,  to  Hindostan  and  Burmah  and  other  parts  of  the  heathen 
world  with  your  meddlesome,  impertinent,  disorganizing  religion  ? 
Because  you  affirm  that  your  object  is  good  and  noble ;  because 
you  believe  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  true  religion,  and  that 
idolatry  debases  and  deludes  its  votaries  ;  and  to  abolish  it,  or  to 
endeavor  to  do  so,  is  right.  And  yet  you  have  no  complicity  with 
heathenism  abroad.  N"evertheless,  your  missionaries  are  there,  en- 
deavoring to  effect  a  thorough  overturn  of  all  their  institutions  and 
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all  their  established  ideas,  so  that  old  things  shall  pass  away,  and 
all  things  become  new.  But  how  is  it  in  regard  to  slavery  ?  You 
liam  something  to  do — aye,  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  You  ought 
to  know  precisely  where  you  stand,  and  what  are  your  obligations 
in  relation  to  it.  Only  think  of  it !  Under  your  boasted  Constitu- 
tion, two  generations  of  slaves  have  been  driven  to  unrequited  toil, 
and  gone  down  into  bloody  graves ;  and  a  third  generation  is  going 
through  the  same  terrible  career,  with  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
floating  over  their  heads  !  This  is  by  your  complicity,  men  of  the 
North !  Oh,  how  consentingly  the  North  has  given  her  sympathy 
to  the  South  in  this  iniquity  of  slaveholding !  How  everywhere 
the  anti-slavery  movement  has  been  spit  upon,  and  denounced, 
and  caricatured,  and  hunted  down,  as  if  it  were  a  wild  beast,  that 
could  not  be  tolerated  safely  for  an  hour  in  the  community  !  "What 
weapon  has  been  left  unused  against  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  ? 
How  thoroughly  have  the  people  been  tested  everywhere,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  in  relation  to  the  slave  system  of  the  South ! 
But  '-'"  Wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children."  The  Abolitionists  se- 
renely bide  their  time.  The  verdict  of  posterity  is  sure ;  and  it 
will  be  an  honorable  acquittal  of  them  from  all  the  foul  charges 
that  have  been  brought  against  them  by  a  pro-slavery  people. 

I  do  not  thiuk  it  is  greatly  to  the  shame  of  Abolitionists  that 
the  New  York  Herald  can  not  tolerate  them.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] I  do  not  think  it  at  all  to  their  discredit  that  the  Journal 
of  GommeTce  thoroughly  abominates  them.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not 
think  they  have  any  cause  to  hang  their  heads  for  shame  because 
the  New  York  Express  deems  them  fit  only  to  be  spit  upon.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  do  not  think  they  have  any  reason  to  distrust  the 
soundness  of  their  rehgion  because  the  New  York  Observer  brands 
them  as  infidels.  [Applause.]  Captain  Eynders  is  not  an  Aboli- 
tionist. [Great  laughter.]  The  Bowery  Boys  do  not  like  Aboli- 
tionism. [Laughter.]  And  as  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
so  we  have  had,  in  this  trial  of  the  nation,  the  chief  priests  and 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rabble  on  the  other, 
endeavoring  by  lawless  means  and  murderous  instrumentalities  to 
put  down  the  anti-slavery  movement,  which  is  of  God,  and  can 
not  be  put  down.  [Applause.]  The  slaveholders  w^ho  have  risen 
in  rebellion  to  overthrow  the  Government,  and  crush  out  free 
institutions,  are  in  the  mood  of  mind,  and  ever  have  been,  to  hang 
every  Abolitionist  they  can  catch.  I  hold  that  to  be  a  good  cer- 
tificate of  character  [applause],  and  when  I  add  that  the  millions 
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of  slaves  in  bondage,  perishing  in  their  chains,  and  crying  unto 
Heaven  for  dehverance,  are  ever  ready  to  give  their  blessings  to 
the  Abolitionists  for  what  they  have  done,  and  when  they  run 
away  from  their  masters  come  to  us,  who  are  represented  to  be 
their  deadliest  enemies,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  made  out  our  case. 
Such  Abolitionism  every  honest,  humane,  upright,  and  noble  soul 
ought  to  indorse  as  right. 

And  besides,  I  say  it  is  a  shame  that  we  should  any  longer  stand 
apart — I  mean  we  of  the  ISTorth.  What  are  all  your  paltry  distinc- 
tions worth  ?  You  are  not  Abolitionists.  Oh,  no.  You  are  only 
anti-slavery!  Dare  you  trust  yourself  in  Carolina,  except,  perhaps, 
at  Port  Eoyal?  [Laughter.]  You  are  not  an  ultra  anti-slavery 
man ;  there  is  nothing  ultra  about  you.  You  are  only  a  Kepub- 
lican !  Dare  you  go  to  New  Orleans  ?  "Why,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  chosen  by  the  will  of  the  people,  and  duly  inaugu- 
rated by  solemn  oath,  is  an  outlaw  in  nearly  every  slave  State  in 
this  Union !  He  can  not  show  himself  there,  except  at  the  peril 
of  his  life.  And  so  of  his  Cabinet.  I  think  it  is  time,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  we  should  all  hang  together,  or,  as  one  said  of 
old,  "We  shall  be  pretty  sure,  if  caught,  to  hang  separately." 
[Laughter.]  The  South  cares  nothing  for  these  nice  distinctions 
among  us.  It  is  precisely  on  this  matter  of  slavery  as  it  is  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  Eome  respecting  Protestantism.  Our 
Protestant  sects  assume  to  be  each  one  the  true  sect,  as  against 
every  other,  and  we  are  free  in  our  denunciation  of  this  or  that 
sect  as  heretical,  because  not  accepting  our  particular  theological 
creed.  What  does  Rome  care  for  any  such  distinction  ?  Whether 
we  are  High  Church  Episcopalian  or  Methodist,  Quaker  or  Univer- 
salist,  Presbyterian  or  Unitarian,  we  are  all  included  in  unbelief, 
we  are  all  heretics  together ;  and  she  makes  no  compromise.  Just 
so  with  slavery.  If  we  avow  that  we  are  at  all  opposed  to  slav- 
ery, it  is  enough,  in  the  judgment  of  the  South,  to  condemn  us  to 
a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  to  general  outlawry. 

I  come  now.  to  consider  what  are  the  relations  of  the  Abolition- 
ists to  the  war.  Fourteen  months  ago,  after  a  heated  Presidential 
struggle,  with  three  candidates  in  the  field,  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
duly  and  constitutionally  chosen  President  of  the  United  States. 
IjTow  where  are  we?  At  that  time,  who  doubted  the  stability  of 
the  American  Union  ?  What  power  in  the  universe  had  we  to 
fear?  Was  it  not  pronounced  impossible  for  any  real  harm  to 
come  to  us  ?     How  strong  was  our  mountain,  and  how  confident 
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our  expectations  in  regard  to  the  future !  And  now  our  country  is 
dismembered,  the  Union  sundered,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  civil  war  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  For  a  score  of 
years,  prophetic  voices  were  heard  admonishing  the  nation,  "  Be- 
cause ye  have  said,  We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and 
with  hell  are  we  at  agreement;  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us;  for  we  have  made 
lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have  we  hid  ourselves.  There- 
fore, thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Judgment  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and 
righteousness  to  the  plummet ;  and  the  waters  shall  overflow  the 
hiding-place ;  and  your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  annulled,  and 
your  agreement  with  hell  shall  not  stand."  And  now  it  is  verified 
to  the  letter  with  us.  In  vain  are  all  efforts  to  have  it  otherwise. 
"He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision."  "  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  yet  shall  not  the 
wicked  go  unpunished."  Yes,  America!  "Though  thou  exalt 
thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars, 
thence  will  I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord." 

"Who  are  responsible  for  this  war?  If  I  should  go  out  into  the 
streets  for  a  popular  reply,  it  would  be,  "  The  Abolitionists" — or, 
to  use  the  profane  vernacular  of  the  vile,  "It  is  all  owing  to  the 
d — d  Abolitionists.  [Laughter.]  If  they  had  not  meddled  with 
the  subject  of  slavery,  everything  would  have  gone  on  well ;  we 
should  have  lived  in  peace  all  tHe  days  of  our  lives.  But  they  in- 
sisted upon  meddling  with  what  doesn't  concern  them;  they 
indulged  in  censorious  and  harsh  language  against  the  slaveholders, 
and  the  result  is,  our  nation  is  upturned,  and  we  have  immense 
hostile  armies  looking  each  other  fiercely  in  the  face,  and  our  glo- 
rious Union  is  violently  broken  asunder."  Let  me  read  an  extract 
from  the  Kew  York  Exfpress  for  your  express  edification : 

"  Our  convictions  are,  that  anti-slavery  stimulated,  and  is  the  .animating  cause  of 
this  rebellion.  If  anti-slavery  were  now  removed  from  the  field  of  action,  pro- 
slavery  would  perish  of  itself,  at  home,  in  its  own  contortions."    [Laughter.] 

Well,  I  do  not  think  I  can  make  a  better  reply  to  such  nonsense 
than  was  made  by  your  chairman,  in  a  brief  letter  which  he  sent 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society 
at  West  Chester,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  by  his  permission  I  will 
read  it : 

"  My  opinion  is  this :  There  is  war  because  there  was  a  Eepublican  party.  There 
was  a  Eepublican  party  because  there  was  an  Abolition  party.  There  was  an 
Abolition  party  because  there  was  slavery.  Kovt',  to  charge  the  war  upon  Eepub- 
licariism  is  merely  to  blame  the  lamb  that  stood  in  the  brook.  To  charge  it  upon 
Abolitionism  is  merely  to. blame  the  she^p  for  being  the  lamb's  mother.  [Laugh- 
ter.]   But  to  charge  it  upon  slavery  is  to  lay  the  crime  flat  at  the  door  of  the  wolf. 
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Avhere  it  belongs.    [Laughter.]  To  the  end  of  trouble,  kill  the  wolf.    [Eenewed 
laughter.]    I  belong  to  the  party  of  wolf-tillers."    [Applause  and  merriment.] 

And  let  all  the  people  say  Amen!     [Olieers.] 

But  consider  the  absurdity  of  this  charge.  Who  are  the  avowed 
Abolitionists  of  our  country  ?  I  have  told  you  they  occupy  a  very 
unpopular  position  in  society — and  certainly  very  few  men  have 
yet  had  the  moral  courage  to  glory  in  the  name  of  Abolitionist. 
They  are  comparatively  a  mere  haudful.  And  yet  they  have  over- 
turned the  Government!  They  have  been  stronger  than  all  the 
parties  and  all  the  religious  bodies  of  the  country — stronger  than 
the  Church,  and  stronger  than  the  State.  Indeed !  Then  it  must 
be  because  with  them  is  the  power  of  God,  and  it  is  the  Truth 
which  has  worked  out  this  marvelous  result.     [Cheers.] 

How  many  Abolition  presses  do  yon  suppose  exist  in  this  coun- 
try ?  We  have,  I  believe,  three  or  four  thousand  journals  printed 
in  the  United  States ;  and  how  many  Abolition  journals  do  you 
suppose  there  are  ?  [Laughter.]  You  can  count  them  all  by  the  fin- 
gers upon  your  hand;  yet,  it  seems,  they  are  more  than  a  match 
for  all  the  rest  put  together.  This  is  very  extraordinary ;  but,  our 
enemies  being  judges,  it  is  certainly  true.  And  now,  what  has  been 
our  crime  ?  I  affirm,  before  God,  that  our  crime  has  been  only 
this  :  we  have  endeavored,  at  least,  to  remember  those  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them.  I,  for  one,  am  guilty  only  to  this  extent :  I 
have  called  aloud  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  my  beloved  but 
guilty  country,  saying : 

"  There  is  within  thy  gates  a  pest, 
Gold,  and  a  Babylonish  vest ; 
Not  hid  in  sin-concealtng  shade, 
But  broad  against  the  sun  displayed  ! 
Eepent  thee,  then,  and  quickly  bring 
Forth  from  the  camp  th'  accursed  thing ; 
Consign  it  to  remorseless  fire, 
"Watch  till  the  latest  spark  expire ; 
Then  strew  its  ashes  on  the  wind, 
Nor  leave  one  atom  wreck  behind. 
So  shall  thy  wealth  and  power  increase ; 
So  shall  thy  people  dwell  in  peace  ; 
On  thee  th'  Almighty's  glory  rest, 
And  all  the  earth  in  thee  be  blest !" 

And  what  if  the  Abolitionists  had  been  heeded  thirty  years  ago  ? 
Would  there  now  be  any  civil  war  to  talk  about  ?  [Cries  of  *'  iTo."] 
Ten  years  ago  ?  five  years  ago  ?  one  year  ago  ?  And  all  that  time 
God  was  patient  and  forbearing,  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  escape. 
But  the  nation  would  not  hearken,  and  went  on  hardening  its  heart. 
Oh !  how  guilty  are  the  conspirators  of  the  South  in  what  they 
have  done  1  How  utterly  unjustifiable  and  causeless  is  their  rebel- 
lion !   How  foul  and  false  their  accusations  against  the  Government, 
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against  the  Eepublican  party,  against  the  people  of  the  N'orth ! 
Utterly,  inexcusably,  and  horribly  wicked  !  But  let  us  remember, 
to  our  shame  and  condemnation  as  a  people,  that  the  guilt  is  not 
all  theirs.  I  assert  that  they  have  been  encouraged  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  to  do  all  this  for  more  than  thirty  years — encouraged 
by  the  press  of  the  North,  by  the  churches  of  the  ISTorth,  by  the 
pulpits  of  the  isTorth  (comprehensively  speaking).  Abolitionists 
have  been  hunted  as  outlaws,  or  denounced  as  wild  fanatics ;  while 
the  slaveholders  have  been  encouraged  to  go  on,  making  one  de- 
mand after  another,  until  they  felt  assured  that  when  the^^  struck 
this  blow,  they  would  have  a  powerful  party  at  the  North  with 
them,  to  accomplish  their  treasonable  designs ;  and  it  is  only  by 
God's  providence  we  have  escaped  utter  ruin.  [Loud  applause.] 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  vials  of  Divine  retribution  are  poured  out 
so  impartially.  We  are  suffering ;  our  blood  is  flowing,  our  prop- 
erty is  melting  away— and  who  can  see  the  end  of  it?  Well,  if 
the  whole  nation  should  be  emptied,  I  should  say :  ''  Oh !  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever !"  Our  crime  against  these  four  millions  of  slaves,  and  against 
a  similar  number  who  have  been  buried,  can  not  be  adequately  de- 
scribed by  human  language.  Our  hands  are  full  of  blood,  and  we 
have  run  to  do  evil ;  and  now  a  heavy  but  righteous  judgment  is 
upon  us !  Let  us  reverently  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God  in  this ; 
let  us  acknowledge  our  sins,  and  put  them  away  ;  and  let  each  man 
put  the  trump  of  jubilee  to  his  lips,  and  demand  that  the  chains  of 
the  oppressed  shall  be  broken  forever !     [Cheers.] 

"  The  Abolitionists  have  used  very  irritating  language !"  I  know 
it.  I  think,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  that  charge  has 
been  fully  offset  by  the  Southern  slaveholders  and  their  North ern 
accomplices  ;  for,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  they  have  used  a  great 
deal  of  irritating  language  about  the  Abolitionists.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  abusive,  false,  profane,  malicious,  abominable 
epithets  which  they  have  not  applied  without  stint  to  the  Aboli- 
tionists— besides  any  amount  of  tarring  and  feathering,  and  other 
brutal  outrages,  in  which  we  have  never  indulged  towards  them! 
[Laughter  and  cheers.]  Irritating  language,  forsooth?  Why, 
gentlemen,  all  that  we  have  said  is,  "  Do  not  steal,"  "Do  not  mur- 
der," "  Do  not  commit  adulteiy," — and  it  has  irritated  them !  [Ap- 
plause and  laughter.]  Of  course,  it  must  irritate  them.  The  galled 
jade  w^ill  wince.  John  Hancock  and  Sam  Adams  greatly  irritated 
George  the  Third  and  Lord  North.     There  was  a  great  deal  of 
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British  irritation  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  it  culminated 
atlastat  Yorktown.  [Loud  cheers.]  Well,  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
remarkable  change  has  taken  place  within  a  short  time.  They  who 
have  complained  of  our  hard  language,  as  applied  to  the  slavehold- 
ers, are  now  for  throwing  cannon-balls  and  bomb- shells  at  them ! 
They  have  no  objection  to  blowing  out  their  brains,  but  you  must 
not  use  hard  language  !  ISTow,  I  would  much  rather  a  man  would 
hurl  a  hard  epithet  at  my  head  than  the  softest  cannon-ball  or 
shell  that  can  be  found  in  the  army  of  the  North.  As  a  people, 
however,  we  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  the  great 
body  of  the  slaveholders  are  not  exactly  the  honest,  honorable,  and 
Christian. men  that  we  mistook  them  to  be.  [Applause.]  It  is  as- 
tonishing, when  any  wrong  is  done  to  us,  how  easily  we  can  see 
its  true  nature.  "What  an  eye-salve  it  is !  If  any  one  picks  our 
pocket,  of  course  he  is  a  thief ;  if ,  any  one  breaks  into  our  house, 
he  is  a  burglar  ;  if  any  one  undertakes  to  outrage  1^5,  he  is  a  scoun- 
drel. And  now  that  these  slaveholders  are  in  rebellion  against  the 
Government,  committing  piracy  upon  our  commerce,  confiscating 
iTorthern  property  to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  plunging 'the  country  into  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  why,  of 
course,  they  are  pirates — they  are  swindlers — they  are  traitors  of 
the  deepest  dye !  [Cheers  and  laughter.]  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
let  me  tell  yon  one  thing,  and  that  is,  they  are  just  as  good  as  they 
ever  were.  They  are  just  as  honest,  just  as  honorable,  and  just  as 
Christian  as  they  ever  were.  [Laughter.]  Circumstances  alter 
cases,  you  know.  While  they  were  robbing  four  millions  of  God's 
despised  children  of  a  different  complexion  from  our  own,  stripping 
them  of  all  their  rights,  selling  them  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  and 
trafficking  in  their  blood,  they  were  upright,  patriotic.  Christian 
gentlemen  !  Now  that  they  have  interfered  with  us  and  our  rights, 
have  confiscated  our  property,  and  are  treasonably  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  rival  confederacy,  they  are  downright  viUains  and  traitors, 
who  ought  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  are  dead.  [Cheers,] 
'•Abolitionists  should  not  have  intermeddled  with  their  affairs," 
it  is  said.  "  We  of  the  North  are  not  responsible  for  slavery,  and 
it  is  a  very  good  rule  for  men  to  mind  their  own  business."  Who 
say  this  ?  Hypocrites,  dissemblers,  men  who  are  condemned  out 
of  their  own  mouths.  They  are  those  who  are  ahvays  justifying 
or  apologizing  for  slavery,  who  are  in  religious  fellowship  with 
these  trafiickers  in  human  souls,  who  claim  political  affinity  witli 
them,  and  who  give  constitutional  guarantees  that  fugitive  slaves 
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may  be  hunted  and  captured  in  every  part  of  the  North,  and  that 
slave  insurrections  shall  be  suppressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  na- 
tional Government,  if  need  be ;  and  yet  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery  !  Hypocrites  and  dissemblers,  I  spurn  you  all !  When 
I  see  a  man  drowning,  if  I  can  throw  him  a  rope,  I  will  do  it ;  and 
if  I  would  not,  would  I  not  be  a  murderer?  "When  I  see  a  ma,n 
falling  among  thieves,  and  wounded  and  forsaken,  if  I  can  get  to 
him  with  oil  and  wine  to  bind  up  his  wounds,  I  am  bound  to  do  it; 
and  if  I  refuse,  I  become  as  base  as  the  robber  who  struck  him 
down.  And  when  I  see  tyranny  trampling  upon  my  fellow-man,  I 
know  of  no  law,  human  or  divine,  which  binds  me  to  silence.  I  am 
bound  to  protest  against  it.  [Cheers.]  I  will  not  be  dumb.  It  is  my 
business  to  meddle  with  oppression  wherever  I  see  it.  [Applause.] 
It  is  said,  again,  '*  There  was  no  trouble  in  the  land  until  the 
Abolitionists  appeared."  Well,  the  more  is  the  pity  !  Order  reigns 
in  Warsaw  until  Kosciusko  makes  his  appearance.  It  reigns  in 
Hungary  until  Kossuth  comes  forward — ^in  Italy,  until  Garibaldi 
takes  the  field.  [Loud  cheers.]  No  trouble  until  the  Abolitionists 
came  forward!  The  charge  is  false — historically  untrue.  Witness 
the  struggle  that  took  place  at  the  formation  of  your  Constitution, 
in  regard  to  the  slavery  guarantees  of  that  instrument.  What  is 
the  testimony  of  John  Quincy  Adams  on  that  point?     He  says  : 

"  III  the  articles  of  Confederation,  there  was  no  guaranty  for  the  pro;perty  of  the 
slaveholder — no  double  representation  of  him  in  tlie  Federal  councils — no  power 
of  taxation — no  stipulation  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  But  when  the  pow- 
ers of  Goveminent  came  to  be  delegated  to  the  Union,  the  South— that  is,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia— refused  their  subscription  to  the  parchment  till  it  should  be 
saturated  with  the  infection  of  slavery,  which  no  fumigation  could  purify,  no  quar- 
antine could  extinguish.  The  freemen  of  the  Worth  gave  way,  and  the  deadly 
venom  of  slavery  was  infused  into  the  Constitution  of  Freedom." 

And  SO  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri  struggle  in  1820.  There 
were  no  Abolipionists  then  in  the  field;  yet  the  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery  was  at  that  time  so  fierce  and  terrible  as  to 
threaten  to  end  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  [Cheers.]  Oh !  no 
stain  of  blood  rests  on  the  garments  of  the  Abolitionists.  They 
have  endeavored  to  prevent  the  awful  calamity  which  has  come 
upon  the  nation,  and  they  may  wash  their  hands  in  innocency,  and 
thank  God  that  in  the  evil  day  they  were  able  to  stand.     [Applause.] 

N"o,  my  friends,  this  fearful  state  of  things  is  not  of  men ;  it  is 
of  Heaven.  As  we  have  sowed,  we  are  reaping.  The  whole 
cause  of  it  is  declared  in  the  memorable  verse  of  the  prophet: 
'^Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me  in  proclaiming  liberty,  every 
man  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neighbor :  behold,  I  pro- 
claim a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord,  to  the  sword,  to  the  pesti- 
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lence,  and  to  the  famine."  That  is  the  whole  story.  This  is  the 
settlement  day  of  God  Almighty  for  the  unparalleled  guilt  of  our 
nation ;  and  if  we  desire  to  be  saved,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we 
put  away  our  sins,  ''break  every  yoke,  and  let  the  oppressed  go 
free,"  and  thus  save  our  land  from  ruin.     [x\pplause.] 

Be  not  deceived;  this  rebellion  is  not  only  to  eternize  the  en- 
slavement of  the  African  race,  but  it  is  also  to  overturn  the  free 
institutions  of  the  Korth.  The  slaveholders  of  the  South  are  not 
only  opposed  to  ISTorthern  Abolitionists,  but  to  ISTorthern  ideas  and 
I^Torthern  institutions.  Shall  I  refresh  your  memories  by  one  or 
two  quotations  in  point  ?  Listen  to  the  language  of  the  Richmond 
Examiner : 

"  The  South  now  maintains  that  slavery  is  right,  natural,  and  necessary,  and  does 
not  depend  upon  complexion.  The  laws  of  the  slave  States  justify  the  holding  of 
white  on&n  in  bondage." 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says : 

"  Slavery  is  the  natural  and  normal  condition  of  the  laboring  man,  whether  white 
or  black.  The  great  evil  of  Northern  free  (mark  you,  not  Abolition)  society  is  that 
it  is  burdened  with  a  servile  class,  mechanics  and  laborers,  unfit  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  yet  clothed  with  the  attributes  and  powers  of  citizens.  Master  and  slave 
is  a  relation  in  society  as  necessary  as  that  of  parent  and  child ;  and  the  Northern 
States  will  yet  have  to  introduce  it.     Their  theory  of  free  go'V6rnm67it  is  a  C  "     '      * 


Tet  you  are  for  free  government,  but  not  for  Abolitionism  1  What 
do  you  gain  by  the  disclaimer?  The  South  is  as  much  opposed  to 
the  one  as  she  is  to  the  other — she  hates  and  repudiates  them  both ! 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says : 

"  Two  opposite  and  conflicting  forms  of  society  can  not,  among  civilized  men, 
co-exist  and  endure.  The  one  must  give  way  and  cease  to  exist.  The  other  be- 
comes universal.  If  free  society  be  unnatural,  immoral,  unchristian,  it  must  fall, 
and  give  way  to  slave  society — a  social  system  old  as  the  world,  universal  as  man." 

An  Alabama  paper  says : 

"All  the  Northern,  and  especially  the  New  England  States,  are  devoid  of  society 
fitted  for  well-bred  gentlemen.  The  prevailing  class  one  meets  with  is  that  of 
mechanics  struggling  to  be  genteel,  and  small  farmers  who  do  their  own  drudgery, 
and  yet  who  are  hardly  fit  for  associating  with  a  Southern  gentleman's  body-servant." 

You  see,  men  of  the  North,  it  is  a  war  against  freedom — your 
freedom  as  well  as  that  of  the  slave — against  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. It  is  to  establish  an  oligarchic,  slaveholding  despotism,  to 
the  extinction  of  all  free  institutions.  The  Southern  rebellion  is 
in  full  blast ;  and  if  they  can  work  their  will  against  us,  there  will 
be  for  us  no  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press — no  right  to  assemble 
as  we  assemble  here  to-night,  and  our  manhood  will  be  trampled 
in  the  dust.  [Applause.]  I  say,  therefore,  under  these  circum- 
stances, treason  consists  in  giving  aid  or  countenance  to  the  slave 
system  of  the  Souths — not  merely  to  Jeff  Davis,  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  or  to  this  rebel  movement  in  special. 
Every  man  who  gives  any  countenance  or  support  to  slavery  is  a 
traitor  to  liberty.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  I  say  he  is  a  danger- 
ous and  unsafe  man.  [Renewed  cheers.]  He  carries  within  him 
the  seeds  of  despotism,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  a  harvest  of 
blood  and  treason  may  spring  up.     Liberty  goes  with  Union  and 
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for  Union,  based  on  judgment  and  equality.  Slavery  is  utter  dis- 
union and  disorganization  in  God's  universe.     [Cheers.] 

But,  we  are  told,  "hang  the  Secessionists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Abolitionists  on  the  other,  and  then  we  shall  have  peace." 
[Laughter.]  How  very  discriminating!  l^ow,  I  say,  if  any  hang- 
ing is  to  be  done  (though  I  do  not  believe  in  capital  punishment — 
that  is  one  of  my  heresies) — if  any  hanging  is  to  be  done,  I  am  for 
hanging  these  sneaking,  two-faced,  pseudo-loyal  go-betweens  im- 
mediately. [Loud  and  enthusiastic  applause.  A  voice,  "That's 
the  talk!"]  Why,  as  to  this  matter  of  loyalty,  I  maintain  that 
the  most  loyal  people  to  a  free  gevernment  who  walk  on  the 
American  soil,  are  the  uncompromising  Abolitionists.  [Cheers.] 
It  is  not  freedom  that  rises  in  rebellion  against  free  government. 
It  is  not  the  love  of  liberty  that  endangers  it.  It  is  not  those  who 
W'ill  not  make  any  compromise  with  tyranny  who  threaten  it.  It 
is  those  who  strike  hands  with  the  oppressors.  Yes,  I  maintain 
the  Abolitionists  are  more  loyal  to  free  government  and  free  insti- 
tutions than  President  Lincoln  himself;  because,  while  I  want  to 
say  everything  good  of  him  that  I  can,  I  must  say  I  think  he  is 
lacking  somewhat  in  backbone,  and  is  disposed,  at  least,  to  make 
some  compromise  with  slavery,  in  order  to  bring  back  the  old  state 
of  things ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  nearer  Jeff  Davis  than  I  am.  Still, 
we  are  both  so  bad,  that  I  suppose  if  we  should  go  amicably  to- 
gether down  South,  we  never  should  come  back  again. 

"Hang  the  Abolitionists,  and  then  hang  the  Secessionists!" 
Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  wherein  are  these  parties 
agreed?  Their  principles  and  purposes  are  totally  dissimilar.  We 
believe  in  the  inalienable  rights  of  man — in  "liberty,  equality, 
fraternity."  They  disbelieve  in  all  these.  We  believe  in  making 
the  law  of  God  paramount  to  all  human. codes,  compacts,  and 
enactments.  They  believe  in  trampling  it  under  their  feet,  to 
gratify  their  lust  of  dominion,  and  in  "  exalting  themselves  above 
all  that  is  called  God."  We  believe  in  the  duty  of  liberating  all 
who  are  pining  in  bondage.  They  are  for  extending  and  perpetu- 
ating slavery  to  the  latest  posterity.  We  believe'  in  free  govern- 
ment and  free  institutions.  They  believe  in  the  overthrow  of  all 
these,  and  have  made  chattel  bondage  the  corner-stone  of  their 
new  confederacy.  Where  is  there  any  agreement  or  similarity 
between  these  parties? 

But  it  may  be  said  you  are  for.  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  I 
w^as.  Did  I  have  any  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Southern  seces- 
sion when  I  took  that  position  ?  l^o.  My  issue  was  a  moral  one 
— a  Christian  one.  It  was  because  of  the  pro-slavery  nature  of 
the  compact  itself  that  I  said  I  could  not,  as  a  Christian  man,  as  a 
friend  of  liberty,  swear  to  uphold  such  a  Union  or  Constitution. 
Listen  to  the  declaration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  most  compe- 
tent witness,  I  think,  in  regard  to  this  matter : 

"  It  can  not  be  denied— the  slaveholding  lords  of  the  South  prescribed  as  a  con- 
dition of  their  assent  to  the  Constitution,  three  specific  provisions  to  secure  the  per- 
petuity of  their  dominion  over  their  slaves.    The  first  was  the  immunity  for  twenty 
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years  of  preserving  the  slave-trade ;  the  second  was  the  stipulation  to  surrender 
fugitive  slaves— an  engagement  positively  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God,  delivered 
from  Sinai ;  and  thirdly,  the  exaction,  fatal  to  the  principles  of  popular  representa- 
tion, of  a  representation  of  slaves,  for  articles  of  merchandise,  under  the  name  of 
persons. 

"The  bargain  between  freedom  and  slavery,  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  morally  and  politically  mcio?i.s— inconsistent  with  the  principles 
on  which  alone  our  Ee volution  can  be  juaiified — cruel  and  oppressive,  by  riveting 
the  chains  of  slavery,  by  pledging  the  faith  of  freedom  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
the  tjTanny  of  the  master,  and  grossly  unequal  and  impolitic,  by  admiuing  that 
slaves  are  at  once  enemies  to  be  kept  in  subjection,  property  to  be  secured  and 
returned  to  their  owners,  and  persons  not  to  be  represented  themselves,,  but  for 
whom  their  masters  are  privileged  with  nearly  a  double  share  of  representation. 
The  consequence  has  been  that  this  slave  representation  has  governed  the  Union. 
Benjamin's  portion  above  his  brethren  has  ravined  as  a  wolf.  In  the  morning  he 
has  devoured  the  prey,  and  in  the  evening  has  divided  the  spoil." 

Hence  I  adopted  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  pro- 
nounced the  Constitution,  in  these  particulars,  to  he  "  a  covenant 
with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell."  Was  I  not  jastified  as  a 
Christian  man  in  so  doing  ?  Oh,  but  the  I^qw  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says  there  seems  to  have  taken  place  a  grea,t  and  sudden 
change  in  my  views — I  no  longer  place  this  motto  at  the  head  of 
my  paper.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  remember  what  Bene- 
dick in  the  play  says  :  "  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor,  I  did 
not  think  I  would  live  to  get  married."  [Laughter.]  And  when  I 
said  I  would  not  sustain  the  Constitution,  because  it  was  "  a  cove- 
nant with  death,  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  Iliad  no  idea  that 
IiDoidd  live  to  see  death  and  hell  secede.  [Prolonged  applause  and 
langliter.]  Hence  it  is  that  I  am  now  v/ith  the  Government  to  en- 
able it  to  constitutionally  stop  the  further  ravages  of  death,  and  to 
extinguish  the  flames  of  hell  forever.     [Renewed  applause.] 

We  are  coolly  told  that  slavery  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  war! 
Believe  me,  of  all  traitors  in  this  country  who  are  most  to  be  feared 
and  detested,  they  are  those  who  raise  this  cry.  We  have  little  to 
fear,  I  think,  from  the  Southern  rebels,  comparatively :  it  is  those 
Northern  traitors,  who,  under  the  mask  of  loyalty,  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  devil,  and  effectively  aiding  the  Secessionists  by  trying 
to  intimidate  the  national  government  from  striking  a  direct  blow 
at  the  source  of  the  rebellion,  who  make  our  position  a  dangerous 
one.  [Applause.]  What?  slavery  nothing  to  do  with  this  war! 
How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  the  war  is  ail  along  the  border  be- 
tween the  free  and  the  slave  States  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
For  there  is  not  a  truly  loyal  slave  State  in  the  Union — not  one. 
[Voices — "  That's  so."]  I  maintain  that  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri  are,  by  their  feigned  loyalty,  greater  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  victory  than  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Nothing  but  the 
presence  on  their  soil  of  the  great  army  of  the  ISTorth  keeps  them  loyal^ 
even  in  form,  and  even  under  such  a  pressure  they  are  full  of  overt 
treason.  They  have  to  be  enticed  to  remain  in  the  Union,  as  a  man 
said  ho  once  enticed  a  burglar  out  of  his  house — he  enticed  him 
with  a  pitchfork  1  [Laughter.]  Withdraw  your  troops,  and  instantly 
they  will  fall  into  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. That  is  the  w^hole  of  it.  But  this  is  not  to  be  loyal — this  is 
not  a  willing  support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.     No  !    On 
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the  other  hand,  every  free  State  is  true  to  the  G-overnment.  It  is 
the  inevitable  struggle  between  the  children  of  the  bond-woman 
and  the  children  of  the  free.     [Applause.] 

Treason — where  is  it  most  rampant?  Just  where  there  are  the 
most  slaves!  It  disappears  where  there  are  no  slaves,  except  in 
those  oases  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  skulking,  double-faced  hyp- 
ocrites, wearing  the  mask  of  loyalty,  and  yet  having  the  heart  of 
traitors.  [A pplause.]  What  State  led  off  in  this  atrocious  rebellion  ? 
Why,  South  Carolina,  of  course,  for  in  that  State  the  slave  popula- 
tion outnumbers  the  white.  And  so  of  Louisiana,  out  of  which 
every  avowed  Unionist  has  been  driven  by  violence:  more  than 
half  of  her  population  are  slaves.  Charleston  and  E'ew  Orleans  are 
the  head-quarters  of  treason,  because  the  head-quarters  of  slavery. 
Besides,  do  not  the  rebels  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  issue  they 
make  is  the  perpetuation  of  their  slave  system  and  the  overthrow 
of  free  government?  Commend  them  for  their  openness:  they 
avovf  just  what  they  mean,  and  what  they  desire  to  accomplish. 
IS'ow,  then,  for  any  party  at  the  iTorth  to  say,  "Don't  point  at  slavery 
as  the  source  of  the  rebellion — it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it — the  Abolitionists  are  alone  to  be  held  responsible" — why,  I  have 
no  words  to  express  my  contempt  for  such  dissemblers.  I  brand 
them  as  worse  than  the  rebels  who  are  armed  and  equipped  for  the 
sei2  ure  of  the  capital. 

It  is  loudly  vociferated  in  certain  quarters,  "  This  is  not  a  war 
for  the  abohtion  of  slavery,  but  solely  to  maintain  the  Union." 
Granted,  ten  thousand  times  over  I  I,  as  an  Abolitionist,  have  never 
asserted  the  contrary.  But  the  true  issue  is,  in  order  that  the  Union 
may  be  perpetuated,  shall  not  slavery,  the  cause  of  its  dismember- 
ment, be  stricken  down  to  the  earth  ?  The  necessity  is  found  in  the 
present  imperiled  state  of  the  Government,  and  in  the  fatal  exper- 
iment of  the  past.  There  can  not  again  be  a  union  of  the  States 
as  it  existed  before  the  rebellion ;  for  while  I  will  not  underrate 
Northern  valor,  but  believe  that  Northern  soldiers  are  competent 
to  achieve  anything  that  men  can  do  in  the  nature  of  things,  I  have 
no  faith  in  the  success  of  the  army  in  its  attempt  to  subdue  the 
South,  while  leaving  slavery  alive  upon  her  soil.  If  any  quarter  is 
given  to  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  defeat  is  just  as  certain  in  the 
end  as  that  God  reigns.  "We  have  got  to  make  up  our  minds  to  one 
of  three  alternatives  ;  either  to  be  vanquished  by  the  rebel  forces, 
or  to  see  the  Southern  Confederacy  shortly  acknowledged  by  the 
European  powers :  or  else,  for  self-preservation  and  to  maintain  its 
supremacy  over  the  whole  country,  the  Government  must  transform 
every  slave  into  a  man  and  a  freeman,  henceforth  to  be  protected 
as  such  under  the  national  ensign.  [Applause.]  The  right  of  the 
Government  to  do  this,  in  the  present  fearful  emergency,  is  unques- 
tionable. Has  not  slavery  made  itself  an  outlaw  ?  And  what  claim 
has  an  outlaw  upon  the  Constitution  or  the  Union  ?  Guilty  of  the 
blackest  treason,  what  claims  have  the  traitors  upon  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Why,  the  claim  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  are 
"  dead,  dead,  dead" — nothing  else.     [Applause.] 
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What  sane  man,  what  true  patriot,  wants  the  old  Union  restored 
—the  Slave  Oligarchy  once  more  in  power  over  the  free  States — 
Congress  under  slaveholding  mastership — the  army,  navy,  treasury, 
executive,  supreme  court,  all  controlled  by  the  traffickers  in  human 
flesh  ?  'No  !  no  !  Happily,  the  Government  may  now  constitution- 
ally do  what  until  the  secession  it  had  not  the  power  to  do.  For 
thirty  years  the  Abolitionists  have  sent  in  their  petitions  to  Con- 
gress, asking  that  body  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  prevent  the  further  extension  of  slavery,  to  repeal  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  etc.,  etc.,  but  not  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
Southern  States.  We  recognize  the  compact  as  it  was  made.  But 
now,  by  their  treasonable  course,  the  slaveholders  may  no  longer 
demand  constitutional  protection  for  their  slave  property.  The  old 
"  covenant  with  death"  should  never  have  been  made.  Our  fathers 
sinngd— sinned  grievously  and  inexcusably — when  they  consented 
to  the  hunting  of  fugitive  slaves — to  a  slave  representation  in  Con- 
gress— to  the  prosecution  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  under  the  na- 
tional flag,  for  twenty  years — to  the  suppression,  of  slave  insurrec- 
tions by  the  whole  power  of  the  Government.  I  know  the  dire 
extremity  in  which,  they  were  placed — exhausted  by  a  seven  years' 
war,  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  fearing  that 
the  colonies  would  be  conquered  in  detail  by  England  if  they  did 
not  unite — ^it  was  a  terrible  temptation  to  compromise ;  but  it  does 
not  exonerate  them  from  guilt.  The  Union  should  not  have  been 
made  upon  such  conditions  ;  but  now  that  the  South  has  trampled 
it  under  foot,  it  must  not  be  restored  as  it  was,  even  if  it  can  be 
done,  [Applause.]  But  it  can  not  be  done.  '  There  are  two  parties 
who  will  make  such  a  reunion  impossible:  the  first  is,  the  South — • 
the  second,  the  J^orth.  Besides,  what  reliable  guarantee  could  be 
given  that,  after  coming  back,  the  South  would  not  secede  within 
twenty-four  hours  ?  The  right  to  secede  ad  liMtiim  is  her  cardinal 
doctrine.  Moreover,  she  declares  that  she  has  taken  her  leave  of 
ns  forever ;  she  will  not  unite  with  us  on  any  terms.  Let  me  read 
you  an  extract  from  Jeflerson  Davis's  last  message  to  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  : 

"  Not  only  do  the  causes  which  induced  us  to  separate  still  last  in  full  force,  but 
they  have  been  strengthened ;  and  whatever  doubt  may  have  lingered  on  the  minds 
of  any,  must  have  been  completely  dispelled  by  subsequent  events.  If,  instead  of 
being  a  dissolution  of  a  league,  it  were  indeed  a  rebellion  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged, we  might  feel  ample  vindication  for  the  course  we  have  adopted  in  the 
scenes  which  are  now  being  enacted  in  the  United  States.  Our  people  now  look 
with  contemptuous  astonishment  on  those  with  whom  they  have  been  so  recently 
associated.  They  shrink  with  aversion  from  the  bare  idea  of  renewing  such  a  con- 
nection. Wiih  such  a  people  we  may  be  content  to  live  at  peace,  but  our  separa- 
tion  is  finals  and  for  the  independence  we  have  asserted  we  will  accept  no  alter- 
native." 

IlTow,  this  is  open  and  above-board,  and  it  ought  to  be  reso- 
lutely met  by  the  ETorth  in  the  glorious  spirit  of  freedom,  saying, 
'*  By  the  traitorous  position  you  have  assumed,  you  have  put  your 
slave  system  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Government ;  and 
that  you  may  be  saved  from  destruction,  as  well  as  the  country,  we 
shall  emancipate  every  slave  in  your  possession."     [Cheers.] 
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But — say  the  sham  loyalists  of  the  ISTorth,  "there  is  no  constitu- 
tional right  or  power  to  aholish  slavery — it  would  be  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  if  Congress  or  the  President  should  dare 
to  do  it."  This  is  nothing  better  than  cant,  and  treason  in  dis- 
guise. I  should  like  to  know  what  right  General  McClellan  has 
with  an  invading  army  of  150,000  men  in  Virginia'?  Is  that  con- 
stitutional? Did  Yirginia  bargain  for  that  when  she  entered  the 
Union  ?  By  what  right  did  we  batter  down  the  fort  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras?  By  what  right  do  Northern  soldiers  "desecrate  the  sacred 
soil"  of  South  Carolina  by  capturing  Port  Royal  and  occupying 
Beaufort?  By  what  right  has  the  Government  half  a  million  of 
troops,  invading  the  South  in  every  quarter,  to  kill,  slay,  and  de- 
stroy, to  "cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,"  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  her  into  subjection  ?  "Where  is  the  right  to  do  this  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitution  ?     Where  is  it  ?     It  is  in  this  section  : 

"  OONGEESS    SHALL    HAVE   POWEE    TO    DECLARE    WAE ;"    and  whCH 

war  comes,  then  come  the  rules  of  war,  and,  undee  the  wae 
POWEE,  Congress  has  a  constitutional  right  to  abolish  slavery  if  it 
be  necessary  to  save  the  Government  and  maintain  the  Union. 
[Loud  applause.]  On  this  point,  what  better  authority  do  we  want 
than  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams?     Hear  what  he  says : 

"  I  lay  this  down  as  the  law  of  nations.  I  say  that  military  authority  takes,  for 
the  time,  the  place  of  all  municipal  institutions,  and  slwcery  among  the  rest;  and 
that  under  that  state  of  things,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  States  where 
slavery  exists  have  the  exclusive  manageinent  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  the  commander  of  the  army,  has  power  to  order  the 
universal  emancipation  of  the  sltt'Des.  *  *  *  From  the  instant  that  the  slave- 
holding  States  become  the  theater  of  a  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that  in- 
stant the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference  with  the  institution  of 
slavery,  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  interfered  with,  from'  a  claim  of  indemnity 
for  slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  States,  burdened  with  slavery,  to  a 
foreign  power.  *  *  *  It  is  a  war  power.  I  say  it  is  a  war  power ;  and  when 
your  country  is  actually  in  war,  whether  it  be  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of  insur- 
rection, Congress  has  power  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  must  carry  it  on,  according  to 
the  laws  of  war ;  and  by  the  laws  of  war,  an  invaded  country  Las  all  its  laws  and 
municipal  institutions  swept  by  the  board,  and  martial  power  takes  the  place  of 
them.  When  two  hostile  armies  are  set  in  martial  array,  the  commanders  of  both 
armies  ha'Ge  power  to  emanoipate  all  the  slaves  in  the  invaded  territory.'*^ 

I  hope  Gen.  McClellan  or  President  Lincoln  will  soon  be  inclined 
to  say  "  ditto"  to  John  Quincy  Adams.  [Applause.]  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  by  the  law  of  nations  and  under  the  war 
power  given  by  the  Constitution,  in  this  terrible  emergency  you 
have  the  right  and  glorious  privilege  to  be  the  great  deliverer  of 
the  milHons  in  bondage,  and  the  savior  of  your  country !  May 
you  have  the  spirit  to  do  it ! 

There  are  some  well-meaning  men  who  unreflectingly  say  that 
this  is  despotic  power.  But  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right 
is  not  despotism.  What  the  people  have  provided  to  save  the 
Government  or  the  Union  is  not  despotism,  but  the  concentration 
of  extraordinary  power  for  beneficent  purposes.  It  is  as  much  a 
constitutional  act,  therefore,  for  Gen.  McClellan,  or  the  President, 
or  Congress,  to  declare  slavery  at  an  end  in  this  country,  as  it  is  to 
march  an  army  down  into  the  South  to  subdue  her — as  it  is  to  give 
shelter  and  freedom  to  the  thousands  of  contrabands  already  set  at 
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liberty.  The  way  is  clear ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  how 
tremendous  will  be  the  guilt  of  the  Government  if  it  refuses  to  im- 
prove this  marvelous  opportunity  to  do  a  magnificent  work  of 
justice  to  one  seventh  portion  of  our  whole  population — to  do  no 
evil  to  the  South,  but  to  bestow  upon  her  a  priceless  blessing,  and 
thereby  perpetuate  all  that  is  precious  in  our  free  institutions !  I 
would  rather  take  my  chance  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God  with 
Pharaoh  than  with  Abraham  Lincoln  if  he  do  not,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  this  solemn  exigency,  let  the  people  go. 
[Applause.]  He  has  the  power — he  has  the  right.  The  capital  is 
virtually  in  a  state  of  siege — the  rebels  are  strong,  confident,  de- 
fiant ;  scarcely  any  progress  has  been  made  in  quelling  the  rebel- 
lion. We  do  not  know  where  we  are,  or  what  is  before  us.  Al- 
ready hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  debt— blood  flowing  freely, 
but  in  vain — the  danger  of  the  speedy  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  by  European  powers  imminent— what  valid  excuse 
can  the  Government  give  for  hesitating  under  such  a  pressure? 
And  when  you  consider  that  slavery — which  in  itseif  is  full  of 
weakness  and  danger  to  the  South — is,  by  the  forbearance  of  the 
Government,  made  a  formidable  power  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels 
for  its  overthrow,  you  perceive  there  is  a  pressing  reason  why  there 
should  be  no  delay. 

Only  think  of  it !  Our  colored  population,  bond  and  free,  could 
furnish  an  army  of  a  million  men  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years 
of  age,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  shoulder  a  muskefc ! 
There  are  in  slavery  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  men  ca- 
pable of  bearmg  arms — a  number  larger  than  the  two  great  hostile 
armies  already  in  the  field.  They  are  at  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whenever  it  wih  accept  them  as  free  and  loyal  inhabit- 
ants. [Applause.]  It  will  not  accept  them !  But  the  rebel  slave- 
holders are  mustering  them  in  companies  and  regiments,  and  they 
are  shooting  down  JNTorthern  men,  and  in  every  way  giving  strength 
and  success  to  the  rebelhon.  Slavery  is  a  thunderbolt  in  the  hands 
of  the  traitors  to  smite  the  Government  to  the  dust.  That  thun- 
derbolt might  be  seized  and  turned  against  the  rebellion  with  fatal 
efi^ect,  and  at  the  same  time  without  injury  to  the  South.  My 
heart  glows  when  I  think  of  the  good  thus  to  be  done  to  the  op- 
pressors as  well  as  to  the  oppressed ;  for  I  could  not  stand  here,  I 
could  not  stand  anywhere,  and  advocate  vindictive  and  destruc- 
tive measures  to  bring  the  rebels  to  terms.  I  do  not  believe  in 
killing  or  doing  injury  even  to  enemies — God  forbid  1  That  is  not 
my  Christian  philosophy.  But  I  do  say,  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  God  vouchsafed  to  a  government  the 
power  to  do  such  a  work  of  philanthropy  and  justice,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  danger  and  for  self-preservation,  as  he  now  grants  to 
this  Government.  Emancipation  is  to  destroy  nothing  but  evil ; 
it  is  to  establish  good;  it  is  to  transform  human  beings  from  things 
into  men;  it  is  to  make  freedom,  and  education,  and  invention, 
and  enterprise,  and  prosperity,  and  peace,, and  a  true  Union  pos- 
sible and  sure.     Eedeemed  from  the  curse  of  sla^very,  the  South 
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shall  in  due  time  be  as  the  garden  of  God,  Though  driven  to  the 
wall  and  reduced  to  great  extremity  by  this  rebellion,  still  we  hold 
off,  hold  off,  and  reluctantly  say,  at  last,  if  it  must  be  so,  but  only 
to  save  ourselves  from  destruction,  we  will  do  this  rebellious  South 
the  most  beneficent  act  that  any  people  ever  yet  did — one  that  will 
secure  historic  renown  for  the  administration,  make  this  struggle 
memorable  in  all  ages,  and  bring  down  upon  the  land  the  benedic- 
tion of  God  !  But  we  will  not  do  this,  if  we  can  possibly  avoid 
it  1  Kow,  for  myself,  both  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  oppressed  and 
to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  universally,  I  want  the  Government 
to  be  in  haste  to  blow  the  trump  of  jubilee.  I  desire  to  bless  and 
not  curse  the  South — to  make  her  prosperous  and  happy  by  sub- 
stituting free  institutions  for  her  leprous  system  of  slavery.  I  am 
as  much  interested  in  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  slaveholders,  as 
brother  men,  as  I  am  in  the  liberation  of  their  poor  slaves;  for  we 
are  all  the  children  of  God,  and  should  strive  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  all.  I  desire  that  the  mission  of  Jesus,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
good- will  to  men,"  may  be  fulfilled  in  this  and  in  every  land. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  colored  people  have  always  been  loyal  to 
the  country.  You  never  heard  of  a  traitor  among  them,  when  left 
to  freedom  of  choice.  Is  it  not  most  humiliating — ought  we  not  to 
blush  for  shame — when  we  remember  what  we  have  done  to  them, 
and  what  they  have  done  for  us  ?  In  our  Eevolutionary  struggle 
they  freely  participated,  and  helped  to  win  our  national  independ- 
ence. The  first  patriotic  blood  that  stained  the  pavements  of  Bos- 
ton, in  17T0,  was  that  of  Orispus  Attuoks,  a  black  man.  It  was 
Peter  Salem,  a  black  man,  who  shot  the  British  leader,  Major  Pit- 
cairn,  as,  storming  the  breastworks  at  Bunker  Hill,  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  day  is  ours !"  Throughout  that  memorable  struggle,  the  col- 
ored men  were  ever  ready  to  pour  out  their  blood  and  lay  down 
their  lives  to  secure  the  liberties  we  now  enjoy;  and  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  In  the  war 
of  1812,  when  New  Orleans  was  threatened  by  a  formidable  Brit- 
ish force,  do  you  remember  what  Gen.  Jackson  said  when  he  needed 
their  help  ?  He  did  not  scorn  them  in  the  hour  of  peril ;  far  from  it. 
This  was  his  proclamation  : 

"  Hbadquaeteks,  Seventh  Militaey  Disteict,  ) 
Mobile,  /S62Jt.  21, 1814  f 

To  the  Free  Colored  Inhabitants  of  Louisiana : 

Through  a  mistaken  policy,  you  have  been  heretofore  deprived  of  a  participation 
in  the  glorious  struggle  for  national  rights  in  which  this  country  in  engaged.  This 
no  longer  shall  exist. 

As  sons  of  freedom,  you  are  now  called  upon  to  defend  our  most  inestimable  bless- 
ings. As  Americans,  your  country  looks  with  confidence  to  her  adopted  ctiiklren 
for  a  valorous  support,  as  a  faithful  return  for  the  advantages  enjoyed  under  her 
mild  and  equitable  Grovernment.  As  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  you  are  sum- 
moned to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  eagle,  to  defend  all  which  is  dear  in  exist- 
ence. 

Your  country,  although  calling  for  your  exertions,  does  not  wish  you  to  engage  m 
her  cause  without  remunerating  you  for  the  services  rendered.  Your  intelligent 
minds  are  not  to  be  led  away  by  false  representations.  Your  love  of  honor  would 
cause  you  to  despise  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  deceive  you.  "With  the  sincer- 
ity of  a  soldier  and  the  language  of  truth  I  address  you. 

To  every  noble-hearted  freeman  of  color  volunteering  to  serve  during  the  present 
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contest  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  longer,  there  will  be  paid  the  same  bounty,  in 
money  and  lands,  now  received  by  the  white  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  viz. :  ono 
hundred  and  twenty-foiir  dollars  in  money,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 
The  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  will  also  be  entitled  to  the  same  monthly 
pay,  daily  rations,  and  clothes  furnished  to  any  American  soldier. 

As  a  distinct,  independent  battalion  or  regiment,  pursuing  the  path  of  glory,  you 
will,  undivided,  receive  the  applause  and  gratitude  of  your  countrymen." 

Then  again,  after  the  struggle,  he  addressed  them  as  follows : 

"  Soldiers  !  When,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobile,  I  called  upon  you  to  take  up 
arms,  invititig  you  to  partake  of  the  perils  and  glory  of  your  white  fellow-citizens,  I 
expected  much  from  you  ;  for  I  was  not  ignorant  that  you  possessed  qualities  most 
formidable  to  an  invading  enemy.  I  knew  with  what  fortitude  you  could  overcome 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  all  the  ftitigues  of  a  campaign.  /  knmo  toell  lioto  you  loved 
your  native  country,  and  that  you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  had  to  defend  what  man 
holds  most  dear — his  parents,  wife,  children,  and  property.  You  have  done  'more 
than  I  expected.  In  addition  to  the  previous  qualities'!  before  knew  you  to  possess, 
I  liave  found  among  you  a  noble  enthusiasm,  w^hich  leads  to  the  performance  of 
great  things." 

What  a  splendid  tribute! — "  I  expected  much  from  you,  but  you 
have  done  more  than  I  expected !" 

I  do  not  believe  in  war,  but  I  do  say  that,  if  any  class  of  men, 
being  grievously  oppressed,  ever  had  the  right  to  seize  deadly 
weapons,  and  smite  their  oppressors  to  the  dust,  then  all  men  have 
the  same  right.  [Applause.]  *'  A  man  's  a  man,  for  a'  that."  If 
the  right  of  bloody  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  op- 
pression inflicted,  then  no  people  living  would  be  so  justified  before 
heaven  and  earth  in  resisting  unto  blood  as  the  Southern  slaves. 
By  that  rule,  any  ISTat  Turner  has  a  right  to  parody  the  famous  Mar- 
seillaise, and,  addressing  his  suffering  associates,  exclaim — - 

"  Ye  fettered  slaves !  awake  to  glory  ! 

Hark !  hark  !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise ! 
Your  children,  wives,  and  grandsires  hoary, 
Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 
To  arms,  to  arms,  ye  brave  ! 

The  patriot  sword  unsheath  ! 
March  on,  march  on,  all  hearts  resolved 
On  liberty  or  death !" 

Thus  do  I  vindicate  the  equal  humanity  of  the  slaves.  Let  them 
be  emancipated  under  law  as  the  flag  of  the  Union  goes  forward, 
and  they  will  behave  as  well  as  any  other  class.  They  are  not  a 
bloodthirsty  race;  they  are  calumniators  who  make  this  charge. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  far  more  vindictive  and  revengeful ; 
but  the  African  race  are  peculiarly  mild,  gentle,  forbearing,  forgiv- 
ing. So  much  indeed  do  they  dread  to  shed  blood,  that  they  can 
not  successfully  conspire  to  throw  oflT  the  yoke  without  some  one 
of  them  who  has  been  treated  kindly,  and  who  desires  to  shield  his 
master  or  mistress  from  harm,  reveals  the  secret !  "When  they  are 
set  free  and  protected  as  free  men  by  the  Government,  there  will 
be  little  need  of  a  E'orthern  army  at  the  South ;  for  they  will  take 
care  of  the  rebel  slaveholders,  and  the  rebellion  with  speedily  col- 
lapse. .  [Applause.] 

It  is  further  said,  by  way  of  intimidation,  that  if  the  Government 
proclaim  emancipation,  a  large  portion  of  the  officers  in  the  army 
will  instantly  resign,  and  the  army  itself' be  broken  up.  Then  they 
will  be  guilty  of  treason.   [A  voice—*'  They  ought  to  be  hanged."] 
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If  such  are  the  officers  and  such  the  soldiers,  then  the  army  is  filled 
with  traitors.  But  I  believe  the  imputation  to  be  as  false  as  the 
prediction  is  intended  to  be  mischievous. 

There  is  no  squeamishness  at  the  South,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels, 
in  making  use  of  the  slaves  to  cany  on  their  treasonable  purposes. 
They  are  used  in  every  way,  not  merely  to  provide  food  and  raise 
cotton,  but  to  make  rifle-pits,  construct  batteries,  and  perform  mil- 
itary service.  There  are  two  regiments  of  black  soldiers  at  Oen- 
treville,  with  more  than  a  thousand  man  each,  compelled  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  butchering  those  who  are  loyal  to  the  Union !  Yet 
the  Government  can  have  them  all  any  hour  it  chooses  to  insure 
their  liberty.  Refusing  to  do  this,  is  not  the  Government  itself 
practically  guilty  of  treason  to  that  extent,  and  making  its  overthrow 
doubly  sure  ?  This  is  a  serious  inquiry,  and  it  ought  to  be  answered 
in  a  serious  manner. 

The  worst  traitors  are  those  who  claim  an  exemption  for  the 
rebels  from  loss  of  slave  property,  which  the  rebels  themselves  do 
not  demand.  I  turn  to  the  latter,  and  ask,  "  Do  you  claim  any- 
thing of  ns?"  ^'Nothing,  except  to  hate  and  spurn  you."  ''Do 
you  claim  anything  of  the  Constitution?"  "I^Tothing,  except  the 
right  to  trample  it  beneath  our  feet."  "Do  you  deny  that  we 
have  a  right  to  abolish  slavery,  if  we  can,  since  you  have  treason- 
ably withdrawn  from  the  Union?"  "ISTo — we  do  not  deny  it;  we 
counted  the  cost  of  secession,  and  took  all  the  risk ;  you  have  not 
only  the  right,  as  a  war  power,  to  liberate  every  slave  in  our  pos- 
session, but  [aside],  if  you  are  not  idiots,  you  will  do  so  without 
delay."  What  if  they  had  a  similar  advantage  on  their  side? 
What  if  there  were  eight  hundred  thousand  men  at  the  ISTorth, 
qualified  to  bear  arms,  who  at  a  signal  could  be  made  to  co-operate 
for  the  triumph  of  secession  ?  Do  you  suppose  they  would  allow 
such  an  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved  for  one  moment?  If 
they  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  rights  under  the  old  Constitution, 
are  they  not  more  to  be  detested  than  the  rebels  who,  here  at  the 
ISTorth,  still  insist  that  they  have  forfeited  none  of  their  rights  as 
slaveholders  under  that  instrument  ? 

This  struggle  can  be  happily  terminated  only  in  one  way — by 
putting  "freedom  for  all"  on  our  banner.  We  may  then  chal- 
lenge and  shall  receive  the  admiration  and  support  of  the  civilized 
world.  We  shall  not  then  be  in  any  danger  from  abroad.  ISTo — 
although  England  has  seemed  to  be  hot,  and  combative,  and  inclin- 
ing southward ;  although  the  English  Government  has  taken  us  at 
disadvantage,  with  a  menacing  aspect,  in  the  Mason  and  Slidell 
aiiair ;  and  although  the  London  Times  and  other  venal  presses, 
bribed  with  secession  gold,  have  indulged  in  contemptuous  and 
bullying  language  toward  the  American  Government,  yet  I  think 
I  know  something  of  the  English  heart — and  I  hesitate  not  to  say 
tliat,  in  spite  of  all  these  unfriendly  demonstrations,  the  heart  of 
the  English  people,  the  bone  and  muscle  and  moral  force  of  the 
nation,  beats  sympathizingly  with  the  North  rather  than  with  the 
South  [applause] ;  though  we  have  not  secured  that  sympathy  to 
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the,  full  extent,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
the  slavery  question.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  any  Northern 
man,  intelligent  and  qualified  to  address  a  public  assembly,  may 
travel  from  "  the  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's  House,  and  wher- 
ever he  shall  meet  a  popular  assembly,  and  fairly  present  the  issue 
now  pending  before  them,  so  that  they  can  understand  it,  he  will 
''  bring  down  the  house"  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  against  the  traitorous  Secessionists.     [Loud  applause.] 

Shall  I  refer  to  one  representative  man  of  the  middle  classes, 
John  Bright  [reiterated  and  long-continued  applause],  whose  recent 
masterly  analysis  of  this  tangled  American  question,  before  his 
constituents  at  Eochdale,  will  brighten  his  name  and  fame  as  the 
discriminating,  fearless,  and  eloquent  champion  of  freedom  at  home 
and  abroad  ?  He  represents  the  people  of  England,  in  the  best 
meaning  of  that  word.  Richard  Oobden,  too,  stands  by  his  side, 
and  renders  the  same  enlightened  verdict.  [Applause.]  And"  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  there  is  not  a  more  firm,  faithful,  and 
earnest  supporter  of  this  Government,  in  its  struggle  to  uphold 
the  Democratic  theory,  and  to  put  down  the  tory  sentiment  of  the 
South — for  slavery  is  toryism  run  to  seed — than  the  calumniated 
but  eloquent  and  peerless  advocate  of  negro  emancipation,  George 
Thompson.     [Cheers.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  yon  a  thousand  times  over  for 
your  patient  indulgence  in  so  protracted  a  speech,  and  for  the  ap- 
proval you  have  bestowed  upon  my  sentiments.  We  will  go  for- 
ward in  the  name  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  determined  to 
have  a  country,  and  a  whole  country — a  Constitution,  and  a  free 
Constitution — a  Union,  and  a  just  and  glorious  Union,  that  shall 
endure  to  the  latest  posterity ;  and  when  we  shall  see  this  civil 
war  ended,  every  bondman  set  free,  and  universal  liberty  prevail- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,'  we  may  exultingly  repeat  the 
language  of  one*  who,  in  his  youthful  days,  seemed  to  have  the 
flame  of  liberty  brightly  burning  in  his  soul : 

"  Then  hail  the  day  when  o'er  our  hind 
The  sun  of  freedom  shone ; 
When,  dimmed  and  sunk  in  Eastern  sides, 

He  rose  upon  our  own. 
To  chase  the  night  of  slavery, 
And  wake  the  slumbering  free  ! 
May  his  light  shine  more  bright, 
May  his  orb  roll  sublime, 
Till  it  warm  every  clime, 
And  illume  from  sea  to  sea .'"  [Applause,] 

*  Caleb  Cushiug. 
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in  joint  session  to  receive  it.] 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatwes  : — 
The  gigantic  war  in  which  we  are  involved  throws  its  shadow 
overall  our  national  affairs.  We  can  speak  of  no  department 
of  government,  we  can  advert  to  none  of  onr  foreign  relations 
without  recognizing  it.  The  reports  of  all  the  departments  are 
filled  with  it.  We  have  now  no  limited  navy  peacefully  watch- 
ing the  interests  of  our  commerce  in  foreign  ports.  We  now' 
count  our  ships  by  hundreds,  and  they  are  congregated,  for  the 
most  part,  along  our  own  shores  and  in  our  own  rivers,  in  hostile 
array  against  domestic  foes.  Our  army  does  not  now  consist 
of  a  few  thousand  engaged  in  peaceful  garrison  duty.  We 
have  800,000  soldiers  in  the  field,  100,000  in  hospitals;  and  du- 
ring the  past  year  tens  of  thousands  have  been  slain  in  battle 
or  have  died  from  sickness,  or  have  been  disabled  by  wounds. 
We  have  fought  battle  after  battle,  and  at  this  moment,  almost 
within  the  hearing  of  the  Capitol,  one  of  our  largest  armies  is 
standing  upon  the  edge  of  battle  opposed  by  a  numerous  and 
warlike  host.  Our  financial  operations  now  do  not  comprise 
merely  the  collection  of  revenues  from  an  extensive  and  undis- 
turbed commerce,  and  the  disbursment  of  less  than  100,000,000 
of  dollars  for  carrying  on  a  government  in  a  state  of  profound 
peace.  Hundreds  of  millions  must  now  be  collected  by  im- 
posts, by  direct  taxes,  and  by  loans  entailing  upon  other  gener- 
ations an  enormous  debt,  for  the  one  purpose  of  crushing  do- 
mestic treason  and  saving  the  Republic. 

The  Bureau  of  foreign  affairs  is  not  engaged,  as  heretofore^ 
in  directing  merely  the  ordinary  diplomacy  with  friendly 
powers.     Now  we  are  compelled  to  watch  and  to  guard  against 


th<3  sinister  aspects  of  a  threatened  foreign  intervention,  whence 
may  arise  foes  from  without  to  co-operate  with  foes  Avithin.  Our 
legislation  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  arts  of  peace.  Our  leg° 
islation  now  is  strained  to  grasp  the  complicated  machinery  of 
war  under  the  most  enormouB  proportions,  and  presented  un- 
der the  most  destructive  forms.  On  every  side  are  prepara- 
tions for  war  which  involve  our  entire  population  ;  and  thou- 
sands of  households  remote  from  the  seat  of  war,  nevertheless, 
experience  its  severest  infiiotions,  and  are  tilled  with  lamenta- 
tions  and  woe. 

These  facts  cannot  be  diso-uised,  cannot  be  softened  down. 
We  must  meet  them  as  they  ai*e.  In  such  a  state  of  things  do 
we  not  require  the  counsels  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  men? 
Do  we  not  require  the  united  action  of  the  most  patriotic  and  the 
bravest  hearts  ?  Now  must  the  President  and  his  counsellors, 
the  legislators  of  the  nation,  the  leaders  of  our  armies,  the  sol- 
diers in  the  field,  and  the  masses  of  the  loyal  population,  melt 
into  the  unity  of  a  determination  to  meet  wit-hout  flinching 
whatever  is  before  us,  and  to  battle  to  the  last  for  national  sal- 
vation. 

The  last  year  has  been  the  eventful  year  of  this  war.  A  brief 
review  of  this  period  is  necessary  to  understand  our  present  po- 
sition, and  forms  the  proper  introduction  to  the  suggestions  we 
have  to  make.  In  making  this  review  we  must  not  underrate 
the  advantages  we  have  gained,  the  advance  we  have  made,  as 
substantial  grounds  of  encouragement ;  nor  must  we  forbear 
candidly  to  admit  and  clearly  to  point  out  our  mistakes,  that  we 
may  collect  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  fur  the  future. 

A  year  ago  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  had  been  fought.  The 
national  heart  had  been  filled  with  shame  and  sadness  ;  but  there 
had  also  been  another  uprising  of  the  people,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  a  long  line  of  fortifications  had  been  completed; 
and  a  numerous,  thoroughly-equipped,  and  well  drilled  army 
collected.  There  were  also  large  araiies  gathering  in  the  West. 
In  the  South  at  Port  Royal  a  splendid  victory  had  been  won. 
Every    where  there  was  determination,  activity  and  hope.      If 


there  was  any  thing  that  served  to  dampen  national  enthusiasm 
it  wasthe  long  repose  of  our  grand  army  upon  the  Potomac,  with 
the  enemy  before  them.  There  were  suppressed  murmurs  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  and  yet  the  people  waited  patiently. 

At  that  time  the  rebels  held  the  entire  line  of  the  Mississippi 
below  Cairo.  They  ravaged  Missouri,  they  possessed  Tennes" 
see,  they  threatened  Keatacky,  they  held  all  the  national  forts 
on  the  coast  line,  with  the  exception  of  Pickens  and  Monroe; 
they  had  erected  strong  fortifications  on  the  rivers  which  they 
•commanded;  and  tliey  might  almost  be  said  to  blockade  the 
Potomac  and  to  hold  Wa;5hington  in  a  state  of  siege.  We  had, 
therefore,  made  no  decided  advance,  although  we  had  achieved, 
in  instances  like  that  of  Port  Royal,  decisive  successes,  and 
were  alive  with  expectation. 

In  all  that  has  followed  from  that  time  to  the  present  we  have 
many  mistakes  and  losses  to  lament  ;  and  yet  who  can  doubt 
that  we  have  made  a  great  advance;  and  that  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  belligerents,  now  compared  with  then,  proves  that 
we  have  not  suffered  and  fought  in  vain.  Now  the  rebels  are 
driven  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Missouri.  Tueir  power 
is  prostrated  in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Our  troops  are  penetrat- 
ing Alabama  and  Mississippi.  New  Orleans  and  some  of  the 
richest  portions  of  Louisiana  are  in  our  possession.  We  com- 
mand the  Mississippi  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Yicksburg  and  its  vicinity;  and  this  ought  not  much 
longer  to  withstand  us.  We  have  recovered  all  our  forts  on  the 
coast  line,  with  the  exception  of  tho^e  at  Charleston  and  Mo- 
bile. We  hold  very  important  positions  in  North  Carolina, 
We  have  recovered  Norfolk.  We  have  an  efficient  blockade 
on  the  whole  rebel  coast.  Our  navy,  from  42  ships  at  the  be- 
ginning, now  numbeis427  vessels  afloat  or  approaching  comple- 
tion. Our  army  is  more  powerful  than  ever :  and  when  the 
present  quotas  are  filled  out  will  comprise  one  million  of  men: 
it  has  acquired  discipline  and  efficiency  from  stern  trials  in  the 
field,  and  is  everywhere  inspirited  by  the  presence  of  veteran 
soldiers.  To  this  we  may  not  omit  to  add  that  the  proclaraatioa 
of  emanejpation  is  carrying  clismay  into  the  heart  of  the  rebeV 


States,  and  is  already  shaking  the  foundation  of  their  strength  ; 
and,  finally,  who  can  doubt  that  our  sacrifices,  losses,  trials  and 
exertions  have  served  to  develop  our  resources,  to  make  us 
more  conscious  of  our  strength,  and  to  prepare  us  for  the  last 
and  triumphant  efforts  of  a  loyal  people  ! 

Forgetting  what  we  ought  to  have  done  and  what  we  mis^ht 
have  done,  and  looking  merely  at  our  ability  now  to  do,  was 
there  ever  a  period  during  the  war  when  we  were  in  a  better 
condition  to  meet  the  enemy  and  to  end  the  rebellion  ?  A  bat- 
tle won  upon  the  Rappahannock,  and  a  battle  won  upon  the 
Mississippi,  would  probably  be  the  final  acts  of  this  terrible 
struggle. 

In  reviewing  our  mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  we 
shall  generalize  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  which  have 
governed  us,  rather  than  submit  a  detail  of  facts,  whieh  might 
prove  too  voluminous.  We  shall,  however,  sustain  and  illustrate 
the  statement  by  a  sufficient  number  of  facts. 

The  first  great  mistake  was  in  the  estimate  made  of  the 
magnitude  and  intensity  of  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
South. 

When  South  Carolina,  nearly  two  years  ago,  passed  her  or- 
dinance of  secession,  and  began  to  make  preparations  of  war, 
and  her  acts  were  applauded  by  other  States ;  and  still  more 
when  other  States  seceeded,  and  southern  members  of  Congresi 
left  their  seats  and  returned  to  their  homes,  and  hostile  dem- 
onstrations were  multiplying  and  becoming  more  and  more 
open  and  atrocious — the  purpose  of  the  South  was  as  clear  as 
noonday.  Then  the  Government  ought  at  once,  to  have  put 
forth  its  strength  in  raising  armies,  replenishing  the  garrisons 
and  showing  a  front  before  which  rebellion  would  have  shrunk 
away.  But  Buchanan  was  still  President,  and  this  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  imbecility  of  the  Government  at  that  period. 
But  neither  did  the  incoming  Administration  appear  to  esti- 
mate the  magnitude  of  the  crisis.  Mr.  Seward,  at  the  'New 
England  dinner,  in  New  York,  prophesied  a  speedy  termination 
ofonr  difflculties.     The  rjew  President  made   no  warlike  prep- 
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arations  until  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  some  weeki 
after  his  inauguration.  Then  he  summoned  75,000  militia. 
Ought  he  not  to  have  summoned  the  whole  nation  ?  Ought  he 
not  to  have  called  Congress  together  at  the  instant?  Was  not 
the  bombardment  of  Sumter  and  the  insult  of  the  national  flag 
sufficiently  decisive  and  flagrant  to  demand  the  mightiest  and 
most  summary  action  of  the  nation  ?  The  nation  was  aroused, 
the  nation  was  united,  and  no  eifort  would  have  been  denied 
which  the  Government  had  called  for.  Had  the  preparations 
been  adequate  to  the  occasion,  a  Bull  Run  defeat  would  have 
been  rendered  impossible. 

After  this  defeat  a  mightier  army  was  assembled  on  the  Po- 
tomac. If  there  was  any  doubt  of  its  sufliciency  it  ought  to  have 
been  doubled.  This  nation  ought  never  to  have  sufl*ered  the 
shame  of  a  blockade  of  the  Potomac  and  the  beleaguering  of 
the  Capitol,  for  months,  by  armed  rebels.  If  the  army  was  suf- 
ficient, as  is  generally  supposed,  then  those  months  of  repose  du- 
ring the  serene  Autumnal  months,  can  never  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven.  It  is  said  that  it  was  designed  to  save  the  efl'usion  of 
blood,  and  the  consequent  embittering  of  hostile  feeling;  and 
that  a  huge  anaconda-like  strategy  was  concocted  which  would 
wind  itself  around  the  entire  body  of  rebellion,  and  become  a 
stringent  embrace  of  peace.  We  have  seen  the  result  in  the 
fate  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac— buried  by  tens  of  thousands 
on  the  Peninsula— -the  slain  in  battle  and  the  dead  from  pesti- 
lential sickness,  and  the  remnant  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the 
Potomac.  When  the  history  of  the  peninsular  campaign  shall 
be  clearly  revealed,  it  will  probably  be  seen  that  there  also 
were  opportunities  for  striking  Richmond  and  the  rebellion  to 
the  dust,  before  the  immense  concentration  of  rebel  forces  had 
taken   place. 

Why,  again,  were  not  men  enough  concentrated  at  Port 
Royal  to  subdue  Charleston  at  once  ?  Why  was  not  Savannah 
captured  after  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski?  Why  were 
not  men  enough  collected  around  Corinth  to  give  instant.battle  to 
the  rebels,  and  to  ensure  overwhelming  defeat  ?  If,  after  the 
taking  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  instead  of  repressing   en- 


listments,  as  if  the  zeal  of  the  people  went  be3^ond  the  exigen- 
ey— half  a  million  of  volunteers  had  been  called  for,  they  would 
have  sprung  to  arms,  for  then  the  spirit  af  the  people  was  equal 
to  any  demand ;  and  they  would  have  swept  through  Tennessee 
and  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  Cotton  States. 

They  have  been  called  for  since,  now  to  go  forward,  not  un- 
der the  prestige  of  proud  victories,  but  to  repair  losses  and  re- 
new conflicts  which,  ere  this,  might  have  been  ended.  We 
have,  as  we  have  said,  at  this  present  time  stronger  armaments 
than  ever.  But  had  the  strength  that  we  had  at  our  command 
been  put  forth  at  the  beginning,  we  shouUi  not  now  be  filled 
with  anxiety  for  the  issue  of  a  battle  on  the  Kappahannock,  be 
alarmed  at  the  signs  of  foreign  intervention,  be  threatened 
with  a  financial  crisis,  or  be  startled  by  the  hoarse  screams  of 
birds  of  ill  omen,  among  ourselves^  Apart  of  the  same  inefB- 
cient  policy  has  been  our  forbearance  towards  spies  and  traitors, 
who  have  nestled  in  the  departments  of  government,  2:)enetrated 
our  camps,  and  dwelt  in  domestic  circles  reputed  loyal,  and 
through  whose  agency  the  enemy  has  been  kept  informed  of 
State  councils  and  military  plans.  We  have  exhibited  through- 
out, the  weakness  of  firing  blank  cartridges  first,  instead  of  re- 
serving them  until  bullets  had  done  their  work.  War  is  a 
stern  game  at  best;  but  the  most  merciful  war  is  that  which 
soonest  ends  in  victory. 

Another  mistake  now  universally  acknowledged  and  therefore, 
requiring  only  to  be  named,  is  the  signal  one  of  neglec*ting  to 
press  a  victory  or  an  advantage  to  its  possible  results.  The  im- 
provement of  a  victory  has  characterized  all  great  commanders: 
but  it  did  not  appear  at  Port  Royal,  at  Fort  Pulaski,  at  Shiloh, 
at  Norfolk,  at  Williamsburg,  at  Fair  Oaks,  nor  at  Antietam.  Was 
it  the  fault  of  the  commander,  or  was  he  not  provided  with  the 
means  ?  A  victory  may  be  won  at  the  hardest  in  self-defense 
and  the  victor  sit  down  exhausted.  But  no  attack  should  beplann"^ 
ed  without  the  j^ower  of  reaping  the  results  of  an  anticipated 
victory.  Certainlj' he  who  has  reserves  has  the  power  of  im- 
proving a  victory. 

In  the  history  of  this  war  no  mistake  will  appear  more  prom- 
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iiieiit  tbaii  tluit  whicli  we  have  committed  in  respect  to  the  Slave 
popuiatioD  of  the  rebel  States. 

The  English  sympathizers  with  the  South,  and  the  Mozart 
party  of  the  North  steadfastly  deny  that  Slavery  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  war.  The  only  difference  between  the  English 
sympathizers  and  the  Mozart  party  in  their  language  on  this 
subject,  being,  that  the  first  even  deny  that  abolitionism  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  war;  while  the  latter  regard  abolition- 
ism as  the  main  spring  of  it,  and  characterise  every  movement 
.•igainst  Slavery  as  abolitionism  assailing  the  constitution.  The 
South  assumes  to  do  equal  justice  to  us  all  by  designating  us 
indiscriminately  as  abolitionists.  It  is  the  game  of  sophists  to 
employ  an  odious  epithet  as  an  argument.  If  loyal  men  must 
be  assailed  with  an  epithet  which  has  become  effete,  because, 
there  is  no  longer  a  loyal  South  whose  rights  under  the  constitu- 
tion can  be  assailed,  perhaps,  our  best  policy  is  at  once  to  accept 
the  title  of  abolitionist  under  a  new  significancy  as  designating 
that  uncompromising  patriotism  which  will  stand  >y  the  consti- 
tution in  its  substantial  body  and  its  pervading  spirit  as  a  con- 
stitution of  liberty,  when  treason  lias  relieved  us  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  observing  those  implied  guarantees  to  Slavery  which 
our  fathers  yielded  for  the  sake  of  a  Union,  in  the  hope  that  the 
benign  influences  of  Christianity  and  civilization  would  wear 
out  an  institution  whose  name  at  least  they  would  not  suffer  to 
pollute  the  glorious  instrument  of  our  nationality.  But  wheth- 
er Slavery  be  the  cause  of  the  war  or  not,  the  facts  remain  that 
the  war  exists  ;  that  none  but  Slave  States  are  engaged  Jin  the 
rebellion  or  hold  any  doubtful  position  in  relation  to  it,  and  that 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  without  any  rebuke  or  dissent  in  the 
States  engaged  in  it  have  declared  their  object  to  be  the  forma- 
tion of  an  empire  whose  "foundations  are  laid,  whose  corner 
stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to 
the  white  man  ;  that  Slavery  subordination  to  the  superior  race 
is  his  natural  and  moral  condition."  "  A  new  government  and 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great  physi- 
cal philosophical  and  moral  truth."  This  new  government  has 
reifiounced  our  Constitution,  and  no  longer  asks  its  protection. 
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It  has  formed  a  new  constitution  on  a  new  principle.  Oar 
Constitution  is  a  constitution  of  liberty  with  negro  Slavery  im- 
pliedly permitted  in  the  hope  of  eventual  emancipation.  Their 
Constitution  is  one  in  which  perpetual  negro  Slavery  is  a  funda- 
mental princijDle  distinguishing  it  from  all  others  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  JSTow,  what  reasoning  is  that  which  constrains  us 
to  observe  the  guarantees  of  our  constitution  towards  rebels 
who  have  renounced  it ;  and  which  affirms'  that  we  violate  it 
when  we  receive  and  proclaim  freedom  to  loyal  men  who  re- 
nounce their  allegiance  to  rebels  in  open  war  against  our  gov- 
ernment, and  to  masters  who  doom  them  to  hopeless  and  ever- 
lasting bondage  ?  The  mere  statement  of  the  argument  exposes 
its  absurdity.  And  yet  we  have  acted  as  if  intimidated  by  the 
argument,  and  abashed  by  the  wanton  application  of  an  odious 
epithet.  Our  generals  have  lost  opportunities  of  receiving  impor- 
tant information  by  excluding  negroes  from  their  camps:  fugitives 
have  been  returned  to  rebel  masters  :  four  millions  of  laborers 
who  are  compelled  to  supply, their  masters  with  the  sinews  of 
war  have  been  left  to  the  uses  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  a  procla- 
mation of  emancipation  extorted  at  a  late  hour  by  the  emer- 
gencies of  war,  and  which  is  only  an  invitation  to  loyal  men  to 
range  themselves  under  the  flag  of  the  government  which  has 
afforded  them  whatever  of  legal  protection  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed  is  stigmatized  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  an  in- 
centive to  murder  and  arson! 

We  believe  that  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  ]3roclamation  of  emancipation  might  have  been  avoided  if 
our  government  from  the  beginning  had  ignored  Slavery  and 
opened  its  arms  to  all  loyal  men.  Marching  into  an  enemy's 
country,  by  the  plainest  laws  of  war,  we  may  receive  all  who  join 
our  standard,  without  enquiring  into  their  former  condition — 
whether  noble  or  ignoble,  whether  bond  or  free,  and  without 
regarding  the  shade  of  color  which  nature  in  her  love  of  variety 
may  have  stamped  upon  them.  But  as  this  policy  was  not 
pursued,  and  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  was  still  recognised 
and  discussed,  and  discriminations  consequently  made,  while 
the  rebels  were  still  availing  themselves  of  a  powerful  support, 
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it  became  a  matter  of  palpably  wise  policy  for  the  government 
to  declare  itself,,  and  to  release  from  obligations  to  obedience 
tbe  millions  wlio  were  compelled  nnder  the  title  of  bondage  to 
labour  for  the  destruction  of  the  nation. 

If  as  the  result  of  this  proclamation  a  negro  insurrection 
should  break  out,  it  would  recal  the  rebels  to  their  homes,  and 
oar  armies  would  follow^  to  prevent  excesses  on  the  side  of  either 
race,  to  restore  order,  and  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  law. 
Thus  would  the  rebellion  melt  away.  Questions  respecting  x^he 
ultimate  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  negro  race  now  are  pre- 
mature. Schemes  for  colonization  may  be  entertained  when  a 
necessity  for  them  shall  arise.  Many  reasons  might  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  negro  in  a  state  of  freedom  enjoying  the  priv- 
ileges of  education  and  the  hopes  which  inspire  all  human  be- 
ings to  exertion,  would  become  a  more  valuable  laborer  than 
in  a  state  of  bondage.  But  we  need  not  enter  upon  that  dis- 
cussion now.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  and  terrible  war. 
The  first  object  in  war  is  victory.  What  we  now  need  is  the 
employment  of  all  the  lawful  means  which  God  and  nature  have 
put  into  our  hands  to  put  down  rebellion  without  further  delay. 

We  have  an  immense  armament  at  command.  Let  our  legis- 
tion  and  all  the  functions  of  gov^ernraent  be  directed  to  sustain 
it,  to  increase  it  if  necessary,  and  to  ensure  its  success.  Let  us 
find  out  and  appoint  efficient  commanders.  Let  us  concentrate 
such  masses  of  troops  upon  grand  points  as  to  make  victory  sure. 

Foreign  nations  are  calculating  upon  our  downfall  and  d.is- 
memberment.  Even  now  they  are  coveHly  aiding  our  enemies; 
and  will  soon  find  an  occasion  for  armed  intervention.  Our  only 
safety  at  home  lies  in  battles  won.  Our  only  effectual  diplomacy 
abroad  is  the  sound  of  our  victorious  cannon.  Indecision  in  our 
councils,  slowness  and  uncertainty  in  our  military  movements, 
and  divisions  in  our  own  ranks  will  destroy  us.  Decision,  unity 
rapid  movement,  overwhelming  strength  achieving  victory 
will  save  us.  Let  us  put  down  this  rebellion,  and  we  may  defy 
the  world.  Failing  here  we  shall  be  trampled  upon  and  des- 
pised by  the  watchful  despotisms  which  ignoring  their  own  histor- 
ies are  already   drawing  conclusions  respecting   the  weakness 
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mid  atrocities  of  de!no(3racies.  We  have  no  time  for  delay.  Tlu> 
shadow  OD  our  dial  is  becoming  ominous.  Let  us  do  or  die.  It 
were  better  to  perish  in  the  struggle  than  to  survive  in  infamy. 

And  when  we  have  achieved  our  deliverence,  God  forbid  that 
we  should  forget  the  cause  of  all  this  sacrifice  and  suffering! 
God  forbid  that  tlie  brave  blood  which  has  been  shed,  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  graves  around  lis,  the  desolated  homes,  should 
not  find  a  compensation  in  the  establishment  of  some  grand 
principle,  in  an  adequate  assurance  of  security  in  the  future  1 
And  where  shall  that  compensation  be  found,  and  how  shall  that 
assurance  be  gained,  except  by  engrafting  into  our  constitution 
what  England  has  hitherto  claimed  as  her  peculiar  glory,  that 
henceforth  no  Slave  shall  tread  the  redeemed  and  sacred  soil  of 
our  Country ! 

By  no  slow  process  of  gradual  emamcipation  extending 
through  half  a  century  is  this  end  now  to  be  attained,  still  fur- 
nishing material  for  the  declamations  of  Demagogues  and  the 
plots  of  traitors.  Our  dearest  rights  have  been  placed  in  too  fear- 
ful jeopardy,  our  wrongs  our  sacrifices  and  our  suiferings  have 
been  too  great,  the  demoralization  and  atrocities  which  grow 
out  of  Slavery  have  been  too  dreadfully  illustrated,  to  permit 
wise  patriotic  and  brave  men  to  listen  to  any  compromises  with 
this  "Veiled  terror,^'  or  to  yield  it  any  reprieve.  "We  have 
been  pressed  into  this  struggle,  reluctantly.  But  now  that  we 
are  in  it,  let  us  lose  no  advantage,  belonging  to  us  by  the 
rights  of  war,  which  may  secure  us  against  the  repetition  of 
these  woes,  advance  the  prosjDerity  and  glory  of  our  country, 
and  do  homage  to  the  rights  of  humanity.  Let  slavery  be  ex- 
terminated in  the  rebel  States,  and  there  will  be  no  interest  in  its 
preservation  in  other  states  wdiich  an  adequate  compensation 
cannot  satisfy.  Spread  our  banner,  of  the  deathless  stars,  and 
the  ever  recurring  morn  over  the  ISTorth  and  South,  without 
fear,  as  the  symbol  of  universal  liberty.  If  the  work  which  our 
fathers  began  in  the  shedding  of  their  blood,  can  be  com- 
pleted only  by  the  shedding  of  our  blood— so  let  it  be — but 
let  that  work  be  completed  now,  for  all  ages  to  come. 
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Gentleme^yi  ^qf  the  Seyiate  and  Hou^e  0/  E^epresentatives : 

I  revive  to-day  tlie  custom  of  the  early  Presidents  by  deliver- 
ing my  message  in  person.  For  information  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  I  refer  you  to  tko  reports  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  various  departments.  The  difficulty  with  England,  grow- 
ing  out  of  the  Trent  affair,  has  been  happily  adjusted.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Government,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  War,  are  Very  great ;  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  however,  shows  a  very  high  state  of 
prosperity.  But  w©  are  not  to  forget  that  we  are  at  war,  fight- 
ing for  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws,  and 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Union ;  great  sacrifices  are  there- 
fore unavoidable. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  there  has  been 
much  irrelevant  discussion — much  irrelevant  talk,  in  which  has 
appeared  abundance  of  irrelevant  words  and  phrases.  If  inno- 
cent, or,  at  least,  of  little  account,  at  other  times,  and  forming 
only  the  subject  of  playful  satire,  it  cannot  be  regarded  in  that 
light  now,  when  this  irrelevancy  seiwes  to  distract  attention 
from  the  main  issue,  to  divide  the  people  by  political  ftnimoBities, 
and  to  paralyze  effort  by  indecision; 
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This  irrelevant  discussion — these  irrelevant  words  and  phrases 
appear  mainly  on  two  subjects,  namely — The  principles  on  which 
the  war  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  disposition  that  is  to  be 
made  of  the  negroes,  or  the  slave  population. 

First,  The  principles  on  which  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on. 

One  party  is  very  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  this  is  not  a 
war  of  subjugation,  nor  a  war  of  emancipation,  but  a  war  for  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union.  The  language  used  by  this  party 
is  very  apologetic  in  its  tone,  and  goes  to  convey  the  idea  that 
this  war  w^as  a  matter  of  deliberate  choice  on  the  side  of  the 
Government  ani  the  ISTorth;  and  that  the  choice  to  have  war 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  w^e  are  not  conducting  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjugating  the  South,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  emanci- 
pating the  slaves,  but  only  for  upholding  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union.  Now,  if  the  war  was  a  matter  of  choice  on  our  side 
and  needs  an  apology,  this  certainly  is  a  very  good  apology. 

Another  party  is  very  fearful  ths,t  we  will  make  it  a  war  of 
emancipation,  and  thus  alienate  all  tlie  Union  men,  both  in  the 
loyal  border  States  and  in  the  rebel  States,  besides  destroying- 
the  Cottstituition,  which  guarantees  the  right  of  holding  slaves; 
to  certain  States.  Nay,  it  i»  even  affirmed  that  to  make  this  th©. 
principk  <0r  end  of  the  war  would  have  the  effect  of  dissolvioi^ 
our  arnay,  and,  of  course,  yielding  the  field  to  the  rebels  at  on€<^, 

A  tklrd  party  contends  that  the  only  true  principle  or  end  <ixf 
this  trar  is  emancipation,  and  that  victory  is  hopeless  nnlesa  we 
jDroje&aim  liberty  to  the  sdaves  universally,  eitheF  by  act  of  Con- 
jures* or  by  military  proclamation. 

We  may  add  to  these  still  another  party — the  party  of  the 
rebels  themselves,  who  call  us  "Lineolnites,"  "Abolitionists," 
«ne  and  all,  "Vandal  hordes,"  "Mercenaries,"  and  so  on,  and 
deolaro  our  principle  and  end  to  be  all  that  any  of  us  dread,  oi 
try  to  excuse  ourselves  from. 

Now  we  think  that  our  own  discussions,  our  own  storm  of 
words  about  our  principles  and  aims  are  just  as  irrelevant  to  ihi 
work  we  have  in  hand  as  the  abuse  of  our  enemies. 

The  w»r  has  not  been  nor  can  be  a  matter  of  choice  with  ns, 
and  therefore  needs  no  apology  or  defense.    The  conspirators 
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iirst  secretly  robbed  the  treasury,  Tobbed  the  arsenals,  and  dis- 
persed and  corrupted  the  army  and  navy  as  far  as  possible.  Then 
they  sei25ed  the  forts,  and  took  officers  and  privates  who  would  not 
act  with  them,  prisoners  of  war.  "Next  they  abolished  the  Consti- 
tution and  established  a  new  .government.  Then  a  solitary  fort 
which  held  out  against  them,  they  bombarded  and  captured., 
Then  they  marched  armies  to  take  the  National  Capital,  and 
threatened  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston.  They  asked 
only  ^'to  be  let  alone,"  while  their  measures  threatened  utter  de- 
Btruetion  to  the  Government  and  to  the  North.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  nothing  remained  to  us  but  to  iight,  unless  we  were 
willing  to  be  dishonored  and  destroyed.  The  same  is  more 
intensely  true  now  than  ever.  Nothing  remains  to  us  noio  hut 
to  fight,  unless  we  are  ready  to  accept  infamy  and  ruin. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  what  can  be  more  irrelevant  than 
formally  to  set  forth  that  we  are  not  aiming  to  subjugate 
our  enemies,  or  to  emancipate  their  slaves!  We  are  fighting 
for  life,  for  national  existence,  and  are  not  called  upon  to  say 
how  far  we  mean  to  go,  or  what  consequences  shall  ensue  to 
our  enemies.  Such  a  thinsj  was  never  heard  of  before.  Wben 
England  and  Russia  are  engaged  in  war,  England  is  not  careful 
to  proclaim  that  she  does  not  mean  to  subjugate  Russia,  nor  to 
emancipate  her  serfs,  but  that  she  is  only  fighting  to  maintain 
the  British  Constitution.  Nor  does  it  enter  the  head  of  the 
Czar  to  make  any  analagous  proclamation  on  his  part.  When 
these  get  at  war  with  each  other  they  have  certain  battles  in 
hand  which  occupy  their  whole  attention.  They  cannot  tell 
when  or  under  what  circumstances  the  war  shall  end.  Their 
present  Avoi'k  is  to  fight  for  the  mastery. 

And  still  less  can  it  be  expected  of  a  government  ruthlessly 
assailed  by  conspirators,  traitors,  and  rebels,  as  our  government 
is  assailed,  to  make  apologies  for  taking  up  arms  in  self-defense^ 
or  in  conducting  tlTis  defense,  to  bind  itself  to  certain  measures 
and  to  limit  itself  to  certain  ends.  We  have  no  choice  left  to 
us.  We  must  fight  or  perish.  When  our  hand  is  lifted  to 
strike  fi)r  victory  must  we  be  cautioned  to  beware  of  violating 
the  Constitutio]!  ?     The  Constitution  was  not  made  for  a  state 
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of  rebellion,  nor  for  tlie  protection  of  rebels  wlio  have  cast  it 
aside.  Questions  about  the  Constitution  are  not  now  in  place ; 
the  only  question  is,  How  can  we  win  the  battle? 

If  the  old  abolitionists  cry  out,  "you  must  proclaim  "univer- 
sal emancipation  or  you  cannot  put  down  the  rebellion,"  we 
may  reply,  we  have  600,000  men  in  the  field,  and  our  business 
is  to  lead  them  to  victory.  If  the  conservatives  cry  out,  "you 
must  proclaim  that  you  mean  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  you  c]o  not  fight  for  subjugation  or  emancipation,  but  for 
the  Union,"  we  may  make  the  same  reply.  If  they  aver  that 
unless  we  do  so  the  border  States  wilLbecome  disaffected  and  the 
army  melt  away,  we  may  reply  that  our  business  is  neither  to 
discuss  the  principles  or  issues  of  the  war,  nor  to  make  proclam- 
ations ;  we  have  600,000  men  in  the  field  and  some  hundreds  of 
ships  at  sea,  and  that  having  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rebel  soldiers  opposed  to  us,  and  hostile  demonstration^  on  the 
part  of  foreign  nations,  we  must  first  of  all  fight  the  battle  for 
national  existence.  We  need  entertain  no  fear  of  disaffection 
anywhere,  if  we  only  press  on  to  victory.  If  proclamations  or 
discussions  could  be  used  as  war-like  material,  or  made  to  do 
the  office  of  cannons  or  bayonets,  we  ought  not  to  reject  them ; 
but,  as  this  does  not  appear  very  clearly,  we  have  no  time  to 
investigate  it.  We  have  cannons  and  bayonets  and  600,000 
men  on  the  land,  and  armed  ships  at  sea,  with  many  thousands 
more;  and,  mitil  we  have  fully  tried  their  strength  and  efficiency, 
it  is  wisest  for  us  to  adjourn  the  consideration  of  all  other 
means. 

In  the  proper  and  energetic  employment  of  these  all  parties 
may  unite  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle.  Let  the  President 
and  Cabinet,  and  Congress,  and  all  officials — let  men  of  all  par- 
ties—Democrats, Republicans,  and  Abolitionists,  unite  to  sus- 
tain and  give  efficiency  to  the  army,  and  then  we  shall  be  mighty 
and  irresistible.  The  discussion  of  political,  philosophical  or 
moral  princij^les,  now,  has  no  bearing  upon  the  work  in  hand. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  which  leaves  us  no  alternative  but 
brave  fighting,  or  ignominious  and  fatal  submission.  It  is  trea- 
son to  the  great  cause  for  political  parties  now  to  strive  for  pre- 
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eminence.     Whatever  party  may  hold  the  Government,  there 
is  but  one  com-se  to  pitrsue. 

The  cry,  "Put  the  Democrats  in  power,"  or  "put  the  Aboli- 
tionists in  power,  and  then  we  shall  have  success,"  is  but  the  cry 
of  selfish  demagogues,  who,  like  l^ero,  seek  only  to  play  upon 
their  own  fiddlefs  while  Rome  is  on  fire.  Nobody  asks  or  cares 
whether  General  McClellan  is  a  Democrat,  a  Republican,  or  an 
Abolitionist.  Yf  e  desire  only  to  be  assured  that  he  is  a  great 
military  Goraman el er  and  a  true  patriot.  When  General  McClel- 
lan or  his  horse  is  sick,  he  may  show  homeopathic  partialities, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  medical  science,  in  the  opinion  of  some ; 
but  when  he  and  his  horse  are  well,  we  think  of  him  only  as  the 
leader  of  our  armies. 

In  times  of  peace,  otir  principles,  our  politics,  our  fana;ticisms, 
may  jostle  each  other ;  but,  in  this  time  of  war,  standing  as  we 
do  upon  the  fiery  edge  of  battle,  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
for  the  Republic.  We  ask  not  now  what  is  your  nationality  ? 
what  is  your  creed  ?  what  is  your  party  ?  We  ask .  only  what 
is  your  banner — ai^e  you  for  the  stars  and  stripes?  We  reject 
none  who  will  fight  for  the  stars  and  stripes.  We  are  the 
brotherhood  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  We  have  no  time  to  talk 
-—come,  let  us  fight,  one  and .  all,  for  the  stars  and  stripes.  Let  us 
carry  our  banner  victoriously  from  the  upper  lakes  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico— from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  This  is  the  work 
in  hand,  a  work  large  enough  to  occupy  all  our  powers,  a  work 
majestic  and  catholic  enou.gh  to  sink  all  our  j)olitical  differences, 
a  work  whose  imperious  necessities  must  melt  us  into  one  heroic 
people  sworn  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Secondly,  The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  negroes.  This 
is  another  fruitful  subject  of  discussion,  and  has  elicited  a  variety 
of  measures. 

First,  fugitives  to  our  lines  were  returned  by  our  officers  to 
their  masters.  The  illegality  of  the  military  arm  executing  a 
civil  process,  and  the  absurdity  of  protecting  rights  to  rebels, 
guaranteed  ty  the  Constitution  only  to  loyal  men,  at  once  be- 
came apparent. 
Then  the  active  and  ingenious  mind  of  Gen.  Butler  conceived 
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the  idea  of  treating  fugiiives  to  our  lines  as  a  species  of  contra- 
Mnd  property  to  be  held  by  the  rights  of  war.  But  in  this 
there  was  an  unavoidable  fiction,  for  the  contraband  article  had 
not  been  conveyed  by  a  neutral  or  any  other  power  beyond  its 
own  voluntary  disposition  of  itself;  and  after  its  acquisition  was 
never  offered  for  sale  as  a  contraband. 

Then  Congress  passed  an, act  confiscating  slaves  actually  era- 
ployed:  in  the  service  of  the  rebellion.  This  was  followed  by 
the  proclamation  of  Crener^l.  Fremont  confiscating  uncondition- 
ally the  slaves  of  rebels  in  the  military  department  under  his 
command.  Upon  thiis  the  Fresident  issued  an  order  restricting 
the  proclamation  of  ©eneral  Kremont  to  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
Congress. 

The  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  Sherman 
presented  a  new  phase,  and  seenied  to  contemplate  the  employ- 
ment of  fugitives  in  the  military  service.. 

In  the  discussions  of  Congi^ess,  three  different  positions  are 
taken : 

First,  An  act  of  immediate  emancipation  is  proposed,  to  take 
effect,  either  in  all  the  slave  States,  with  a  provision  for  re-im- 
bursing  loyal  slave-holders,  or  to  take  effect  only  in  the  rebel 
States.  Secondly,  It  is  proposed  to  emancipate  the  slaves  of 
rebels  by  military  proclamation  either  preceding, pr  during  inva- 
sion of  the  enemy's  country.  Thirdly,  All  projects  of  emanci- 
pation are  opposed  as  unconstitutional,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  on  the  war  simply  to  restore  the  Unionr  pixtjie  old  basis, 
retaining  slavery  in  the  slave  States  under  the  original  condi- 
tions and  guarantees.  To  these  has  recentlybeen  added  a  fourth, 
presented  in  a  bill  declaring  the  seceded  Slates  territories,  and 
slavery  therein  prohibited.  This  is  a  naodification  of  the  first 
position,  and  aims  at  the  same  time  to  punish  rebellion  by  deg- 
radation, and  to  escape  the  objection  thali^Qpngress  has  no  Con- 
stitutional power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States. 

Those  who  advocate  emancipation  represent  it  as  an  impor- 
tant if  not  an  essential  war  measure,  as  well  as  an  act;  of  justice, 
the  obstacles  to  which  the  rebels  have  themselves, ri^moved. 
Those  who  oppose  emancipation  represent  it  as  a  violation  of 
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the  Constitution ;  and  while  professing  to  approve  of  the  war^ 
insist  that  it  shall  he  carried  on  constitutionally. 

While  these  discussions  are  going  on  and  these  various  meas* 
ures  proposed,  many  negroes  are  actually  attaining  their  free- 
dom in  the  progress  of  our  arms.  Hence  a  plan  of  colonization 
lias  proceeded  from  a  high  quarter,  looking  forward  to  their 
ultimate  disposition. 

ISTow  we  bring  the  charge  of  irrelevancy  against  all  these 
discussions  and  measures.  Or,  where  not  positively  irrelevantj 
they  are  premature. 

The  appeals  currently  made  to  the  Constitution,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  are  generally  irrelevant.  The  power  of  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  rebel  States  while  we  still  recognize 
them  as'States  may  be  questioned  technically.  But  then  Con- 
gress may  confiscate  the  slaves  as  well  as  any  other  property  of 
the  rebels.  But  we  shall  show  that  both  the  emancipation  and 
the  confiscation  of  slaves  are  irrelevant.  It  is  only  in  relation 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  that  there  can  be 
any  show  of  relevancy  in  the  appeals  made  to  th©  Constitution. 
The  •Constitution,  without  employing  the  word  slave  or  any  of 
its  compounds,  contains  only  two  provisions  which  are  underr 
stood  to  comprise  any  rights  of  slaveholders,  and  those  relate 
to  the  basis  of  representatioii,  and  to  the  rendition  of  fugitives. 
But  the  rebel  States  have  voluntarily  abolished  all  representation 
in  the  Federal  Congress;  and  they  cannot  claim  the  rendition 
of  fugitives  under  a  Constitution  which  they  have  renounced, 
and  from  the  States  upon  whom  they  have  made  war. 

The  assertion  so  often  made  that  "the  war  must  be  carried  on 
Constitutionally,^'  is  not  only  irrelevant,  but  does  not  admit 
even  of  any  cl^ar  interpretation,  when  applied  to  the  subject  of 
slavery.  The  Constitution  confers  the  power  to  make  war  and 
peace ;  to  raise  armies  and  navies,  and  to  provide  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  designates  the  Commandei4n-Chie£  To  make  and 
carry  on  war  constitutionally  is  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  relating  to  peace  and  war.  Now  the  Consti- 
tution imposes  no  peculiar  obligation  and  restrictions  with  re-- 
Bpeet  to  the  treatment  of  enemies  in  general,  but  leaves  us  ta 
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tlie  presiimption  tbat  we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  hmw  and- 
usages  recognized  and  appealed  to  by  all  civilized  nations;  BoIJ' 
as  these  laws  and  usages  relate  to  acknowledged  nationalities, 
there  is  far  less  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion. Since  then  the  Constitution  has  made  no  jDrovision  as  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  a  war  like  the  one  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  its  provisions  with  regard  to  representation  in 
Congress  and  the  rendition  of  fugitives  have  no  application  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  the  demand  that  the  war  shall  be- 
carried  on  "  constitutionally  "  is  at  least  irrelevant,  and  is  really 
unintelligible.  We  are  certainly  secure  from  all  reproach  if'we 
carry  on  this  war  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the 
acknowledged  rights  and  usao'es  of  war. 

Suppose  the  seceded  States  had  become  a  nation  with  their 
institution  of  slavery,  and  were  at  war  with  England  or  any 
other  power,  would  it  be  obligatory  upon  the  foreign  belliger- 
ent to  recognize  this  institution  and  to  refrain  from  trespassing 
upon  the  relations  of  master  and  slave?  England  or  France 
would  not  return  fugitives,  would  not  protect  the  masters  in 
their  rights,  would  not  sell  as  property  slave  captives  taken  in 
war ;  and  if  masses  of  the  slave  population  came  over  to  the 
invaders  as  friends  and  allies,  the  invaders  would  tre^t  them 
like  the  population  of  any  other  invaded  country,  under  the  same 
circumstances.  Their  color  and  their  former  condition  would 
not  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  invaders  would  simply 
ignore  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  policy  we  are  to  pursue.  To  treat 
them  as  contraband  articles  forfeited  by  the  rights  of  war;  to 
confiscate  them  in  common  with  houses  and  lands,  horses  and 
sheep  and  oxen,  is  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  chattels.  To 
emancipate  them  is  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  slaves.  We 
acknowledged  them  as  3uch,  while  the  States  which  hold  them 
acknowledged  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
aupreme  law  of  the  land.  But  when  the  slave  States  threw  off 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  established  a  rebellious 
Confederacy,  they  absolved  us  from  our  obligations. 

The  same  necessity  which  now  compels  us  to  regard  them  as 
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disloyal  and  as  enemies,  eompels  us  to  regard  the  State  Consti- 
tutions which  recognize  slavery  as  null  and  void.  Separate  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  recognize  these 
State  Constitutions.  The  negroes  of  the  seceded  States  are  no 
more  slaves  to  us  than  are  the  captives  of  the  King  of  Dahomey. 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  slavery  is  not  to  discuss  it,  not  to  leg- 
islate about  it,  to  pass  nd  act  of  confiseation,  to  igsue  no  proc- 
]amations  of  emancipation,  to  propound  no  plans  of  colonization ; 
but  simply  to  ignore  it. 

Cm'  great  work  in  hand  is  to  press  on  this  war  to  its  conclu- 
sion with  the  utmost  might  and  vigor.  When  we  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  we  are  to  make  no  investigation  as  to  his 
color  or  condition.  White  or  black,  bond  or  free,  rich  or  poor, 
are  all  alike  to  us  ;  if  he  have  cannons  and  rifles  we  must  fight 
him  as  one  mass  ;  and  alb  whom  we  capture  are  prisoners  of  war 
alike. 

If  on  invading  the  enemy's  country,  the  population  or  any 
part  thereof  come  over  to  our  side,  and  declare  for  the  glorious 
stripes  and  stars,  we  are  to  receive  them  as  friends  and  allies, 
whatever  may  be  their  color,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
former  condition.  Neither  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  laws  of  nations,  the  usages  of  war,  the  dictates  of 
humanity  nor  a  wise  policy  demands  any  other  course.  IsTay,  it 
is  a  necessary  jDolicy — it  is  sheer  common  sense. 

All  our  difficulties  arise  from  discussing  opinions  and  institu-- 
tions  existing  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  attempting  to  frame 
a  policy  to  meet  them,  when  our  proper  business  is  to  fight  so 
that  we  may  win.  Victory  solves  a  thousand  problems  in  a 
moment,  while  speculation  is  stumbling  among  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  fear  and  uncertainty. 

When  we  have  re-'Conquered  territories  violently  wrested 
from  us,  mdien  we  have  j)rostrated  the  rebellious  and  thrown 
our  protection  around  the  loyal,  then  will  arise  the  question, 
Upon  what  basis  shall  the  Union  be  restored,  and  w^hat  meas^ 
ures  shall  be  adopted  for  the  future  and  permanent  security  of 
the  Republic.    We  will  wait  for  the  harvest  time,  to  gather  the 
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&uitis  of  our  present  labors  and  sacrifices.    'Now  is  the  time  for 
labors  and  sacrifices  only. 

We  are  managing  the  ship  of  state  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy 
and  perilous  sea.  We  are  placed,  some  at  the  helm  to  steer, 
some  at  the  bow  to  look  out,  some  along  the  deck  to  manage 
the  sails,  some  at  the  pumps  to  control  the  leak.  Let  every 
man  do  his  duty.  We  have  but  one  thing  in  view  now ;  no  one 
can  mistake  it ;  that  one  thing  involves  all  that  is  dear  to  us  in 
life,  and  is  of  such  awful  moment,  of  such  urgent  necessity  that 
Ve  cannot  pause  to  deliberate,  much  less  to  indulge  in  words — 
we  can  think  and  speak  only  in  action.  Forget  everything  else, 
and  save  the  ship. 


SUSTAIN  THE  GOYERNMEOT: 


SPEECH 


HOI,  CHAELES  S,  MY, 


X)E1LI">7H1REI>    Tisr   THE! 


fjeMtie  0f  iU  ^UU  $f  ^xM^mt 


February  9tli,  A.  D.  1863. 


-««gt>»^^>.  >—■>... 


LANSING: 
Jolin    A..    Kerr   &    Co.,   Book   and.   JoTa   I^inters. 

"is63.' 


SPEECH. 


The  Senate  Iieing  in  commitfee  of  the  whole  upon  the  special  order,  (Mr* 
Grosvenor  in  (he  chair.)  and  having  under  conslderatioa  the  resolutions  on 
the  state  of  the  Union,  reported  by  tl:e  committee  on  federal  relations,  and 
resolutions  offered  as  a  substitate  therefor  by  Mr.  Warner, 

Lieut.  Gov.  MAY  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman — It  is  not  without  great  reluctance  and 
many  misgivings  that  I  rise  to  take  part  in  this  discussion. 
But  1  believe,  sir,  that  I  am  in  the  line  of  safe  precedents, 
and  I  find  some  compensation  also,  in  the  purpose  which 
I  have  to  raise  this  discussion  above  any  individual  crimina- 
tion or  recrimination.  I  purpose  to  speak  to-day  upon^rm- 
ciples^  and  I  trust  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  forget  what  is 
due  in  courtesy  to  the  opposition  members  on  this  floor, 
from  whom,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body,  I  have  ever 
received  the  utmost  respect  and  Idndness* 

It  is  not,  sir,  simply  a  cjuestion  oi party  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing. In  my  judgment  it  is  more  a  question  of  country^ 
and  at  such  a  time  as  thif^  every  patriotic  man  owes  his 
counsel  to  the  State.  To  speak  out  is  a  duty,  and  no  man 
who  loves  his  country  should  hold  his  peace.  I  care  nothing 
sir,  for  party  for  the  sake  of  party;  and  when  my  party  shall 
forsake  or  abandon  the  cause  of  my  country,  I  will  abandon 
it.  But  so  long  as  that  party  is  the  only  party  which  cor- 
dially and  fully  sustains  the  national  administration,  in  the 
midst  of  its  great  trials  and  difficulties,  I  cannot  abandon  it 
without  abandoning  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  mj 
country. 

The  resolutions  reported  by  the  committee  on  federal  re- 
lations,  and  now  before  the  Senate  in  committee  of  the 


whole,  present  the  simple  proposition  to  support  and  en- 
courage the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  crush  the  rebellion. 
This  would  seem  certainly,  to  be  a  very  plain  and  manifest 
duty.  And  so  it  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  spirit  of  party,  made  hot  and  mad  by  the  cease- 
less efforts  of  demagogues  and  a  partizan  press,  has  inter- 
vened between  the  citizen  and  his  duty  to  his  Government, 
and  usurped  for  a  time  his  right  reason,  and  made  him  deaf 
to  the  call  of  his  country,  and  blind  to  her  highest  and  mosi 
sacred  interests. 

BUT  ONE  OOVBENMENT,  ONE  COUNTRY. 

Sir,  we  have  but  one  government— paternal  and  beneficent 
in  its  character— a  government  that  has  showered  blessingB 
and  privileges  and  lavors  upon  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
North  and  South,  as  equally  and  broadly  as  the  dews  of 
Heaven  have  descended  upon  the  earth  we  tread;  and  to 
that  government  we  owe  perpetual  allegiance  and  loyalty. 
Sir,  we  are  all  on  board  the  same  ship,  now  riding  upon  the 
stormy  waves  of  popular  excitement  and  civil  war;  and  th6 
blasts  which  smite  against  it,  and  the  lightnings  which  rend 
the  starry  flag  that  floats  at  its  mast-head  are  common  ca- 
lamities to  us  all;  and  if  at  last  this  noble  ship  must  go 
down— we  shall  all  go  to  the  bottom  together — and  the  angry- 
waters  will  close  over  our  party  strifes  and  divisions  and 
animosities,  as  well  as  over  the  noblest  fabric  of  free  govern- 
ment which  in  all  the  long  ages  has  ever  arisen  to  exalt  and 
bless  mankind. 

NO   PRACTICAL  DIFFEEENCE   BETWEEN   THE   ADMINISTRATION  AND 
THE   GOVERNMENT. 

But  some  men— a  whole  party  indeed — -are  endeavoring 
to  mate  a  distinction  between  support  of  the  government 
and  support  of  the  Administration,  There  is  no  logic  in 
the  distinction,  and  nothing  but  mischief  and  danger  can 
come  from  the  idea.  PraGiically^  the  Administration  is  the 
government. 


If  you  will  look  into  tlie  Constitution  of  the  H  nited  States, 
you  will  find  there  in  that  great  chart  of  our  liberties,  the 
broad  and  majestic  frame-work  or  political  skeleton  of  your 
government;  you  shall  find  mapped  out  there  the  provis- 
ions for  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government — the 
executive,  the  legislative  and  judicial.  You  shall  find  there 
provisions  for  a  President  of  the  United  States  and  for  the 
heads  of  departments^  with  duties  defined  for  times  of 
peace  and  times  of  war. 

Go  with  me  now,  sir,  to  the  Capital  of  the  nation,  and  I 
will  show  you  in  that  much  abused  republican  President 
and  republican  Cabinet,  not  the  dry  parchment,  not  the 
paper  provisions,  but  the  living,  breathing  Government  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  to  this  government,  this  living 
representation  of  the  people,  chosen  under  the  forms  of  law, 
and  to  its  official  aots^  that  we  owe  obedience  and  loyalty.  We 
cannot  support  the  government  as  we  would  have  it^  but  as 
it  IS.  And  it  is  a  bald  fallacy,  a  gross  absurdity  to  say  that 
we  can  support  the  government  and  at  the  same  time  oppose 
every  measure  of  the  Administration,  which  is  the  only  liv- 
ing representation  of  the  government. 

A  STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

The  Administration  at  Washington,  elected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  under  all  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  law,  and 
charged  with  the  highest  and  gravest  responsibilities  that 
ever  rested  upon  mortal  man,  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
struggle  for  national  life.  Sir,  whose  struggle  is  this? 
In  whose  behalf  is  it  waged?  It  is  not  for  Abraham  Lincoln; 
it  is  not  for  the  republiean  party.  No  doubt  that  care-worn 
President,  broken  and  wearied  by  the  trials  and  exactions, 
and  responsibilities  of  his  high  station,  would  gladly  throw 
aside  the  robes  of  office  and  seek  the  rest  and  retirement  of 
his  quiet  and  simple  home  in  Illinois.  But  he  has  accepted 
his  high  trust  before  man  and  Heaven,  and  he  cannot  now 
abandon  it. 


I  repeat  this  is  not  a  straggle  for  a  repnl3lican  President 
or  the  republican  party,  but  it  is  a  struggle  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple to  defend  the  national  life  against  traitors  banded  in 
arms  against  it.  It  is  your  cause  and  my  cause,  and  every 
man's  cause  who  loves  his  country  and  v^ould  see  her  triumph 
over  her  enemies. 

I  do  not  propose  at  this  time  to  go  back  and  discuss  the 
causes  oi  this  war.  I  have  my  own  very  clear  conviction 
that  it  was  caused  by  slaveey;  by  the  wicked  and  vaulting 
ambition  of  the  slave  power  to  rule  this  Government.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  slave-holders'  rebellion  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  Constitution,  and  the  rale  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  But  I  will  not  say  more  than  this 
BOW.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  to-day, 
to  ask  if  any  man  dare  stand  %ip  on  this  floor ^  iii  the  State 
of  Michigan^  and  say  that  the  Government  did  wro?'ig^  when 
Sumpter  was  bombarded,  in  defending  the  national  life,  and 
that  it  is  now  prosecuting  an  uiijiist  and  unrighteous  war  ? 
Who  dares  to  say  this?  Has  it  not,  indeed,  been  broaglit 
as  an  accusation  against  this  Administration  by  its  political 
opponents,  that  it  made  such  small  and  meagre  military  pro- 
vision at  the  outset  of  this  war;  that  it  called  out  only  sev- 
enty-five thousand  men,  when  it  ought  to  have  called  five 
times  or  ten  times  that  number?  I  take  it  therefore,  that  it 
is  too  late  for  our  adversaries  to  charge  that  this  war  was  not 
rightly  and  righteously  began  by  the  Government  in  self- 
defense;  and  this  will,  at  one  blow,  annihilate  all  the  miser- 
able sophistry  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  labored  so  hard 
to  throw  the  responsibility  ot  this  war  upon  the  republican 
party. 

They  have  already  confessed  that  the  Government  was 
compelled  to  take  up  arms,  and  they  have  charged  it  with 
imbecility  because  it  did  not  do  so  more  vigorously  and  on 
a  grander  scale  in  the  outset. 


WHAT  IS  IT  TO  SUPPORT  THE  GOVERNMENT 

What,  then,  is  it  to  support  the  government  in  this  war? 
Can  we  do  this  by  assailing  and  crippling  the  Administra- 
tion? It  takes  only  common  intelligence  to  see  that  in  just 
so  far  as  we  do  this  we  "  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.'' 
How  better,  indeed,  than  this  would  the  arch  conspirator,  the 
so-called  President  ot  the  Southern  Confederacy,  have  his 
guilty  and  desperate  cause  served  at  the  North? 

Suppose  that  to-day  a  delegation  of  men  of  JSTorthern 
birth,  residents  and  supporters  of  the  rebel  confederacy, 
should  call  upon  the  rebel  President  and  tell  him  that  they 
were  anxious  to  pass  through  his  lines,  and  return  to  their 
old  homes  in  the  North  with  the  purpose  to  serve  his  cause 
liere,  and  ask  for  his  instructions,  what,  suppose  you,  would 
be  tell  them  ?  What  would  be  the  character  of  his  instruc- 
tions? Would  he  say  to  them,  "  When  you  reach  the  North, 
procure  at  once  a  musket  or  a  revolver,  and  shoot  down  the 
iii'st  Lincoln  man  you  meet  in  the  streets  of  Cincinnati  or 
Buffalo."  Or  would  he  tell  them  this:  "Go  North,  but  do 
mot  attempt  at  first  any  armed  resistance  to  the  government, 
ior  the  temper  of  the  people  will  not  yet  bear  this,  and  you 
will  he  shot  or  hung  at  once  for  your  temerity;  but  join  the 
opponent's  of  Lincoln's  Administration— write  articles  in 
the  newspapers;  make  speeches  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  charge  the  Administration  at  Washington  with 
usurpation  and  imbecility;  howl  'Abolitionist,'  at  every  sup- 
porter of  the  government;  demand  'a  change  of  rulers;'  and 
in  every  way,  public  and  private,  throw  obstacles  and  hin- 
drances in  the  course  of  the  Administration,  to  the  end  that 
It  be  brought  into  contempt  with  the  people,  and  the  North 
be  divided,  and  our  cause  be  triumphant." 

But  sir,  I  will  not  put  further  words  into  the  mouth  of  the 
rebel  President,  or  follow  further  the  sickening  parallel.  By 
this  simple  ilhistration  we  may  see  how  the  cause  ot  treason 
may  be,  and  is  served  at  the  North. 


THE  PKOOLAMATION, 

In  the  light  of  these  preliminary  considerations,  let  m 
now  approach  the  Executive  proclamation  of  freedom;  for 
this,  sir,  is  the  great  political  subject  that  engrosses  the  public 
attention,  and  divides  the  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

What  is  this  proclamation?  I  ask  this  question  at  the 
outset,  for  its  true  answer  is  a  perfect  solution  of  the  whole 
problem  of  the  discussion,  and  clears  away  a  mass  of  objec- 
tions and  sophistries. 

UrOT  A  POLITICAL  PLATFORM. 

Men  talk  as  though  this  proclamation  was  the  emanation 
of  a  caucus,  or  a  party  platform,  to  be  discussed  before  the 
people  in  their  primary  capacity,  and  by  and  by  to  be  voted 
upon  at  the  polls.  This  most  absurd  notion  is  the  prop  and 
foundation  of  a  great  mass  of  objection  and  denunciation 
now  being  hurled  against  it.  Why,  sir,  this  proclamation  is 
not  a  theory,  not  a  political  platform,  but  the  solemn,  ac- 
complished ACT  of  the  government;  not  infuturo^  but  m  esse^ 
and  it  cannot  be  ojpposed  without  opposing  the  government. 
In  this  sense,  the  time  for  all  discussion  upon  it  is  passed;  it 
is  too  late  even  to  remonstrate  against  it.  And  it  is  not  only 
now  a  thing  which  is  done^  but  it  is  a  war  Qnemuve^  so  declared 
upon  military  neoessity^  by  the  head  of  the  army  and  the 
nation,  who  is  the  proper  and  sole  judge,  and  from  whos@ 
decision  there  is  no  appeal,  save  through  the  bloody  tribunal 
of  revolution  or  rebellion. 

Is  any  man  insane  enough  to  suppose  for  a  single  instant 
that  it  will  be,  or  can  be  recalled  or  revoked  at  the  behest 
of  a  faction  or  a  party  ?  It  is  a  war  order  also,  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  our  officers  in  the  field,  and  has  been 
read  at  the  head  of  every  division  and  every  regiment  in  the 
army.  After  all  this  will  the  President  take  it  back  ?  Jg 
there  a  citizen  in  the  North  so  shameless  as  to  desire  him  U> 
take  it  back? 
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OBEDIENCE   TO   THE   LAW. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  I  might  safely  rest  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  stand  simply  upon  obedience  to  law;  to  the  civil 
and  military  power  of  the  government, 

I  remember,  sir,  in  this  connection,  that  when  that  most 
cruel  and  infamous  statute,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was 
passed— a  law  which  I  believe  to  be  not  only  cruel  but  un- 
constitutional— and  the  men  of  the  North,  turned  to  the  pur- 
pose of  bloodhounds  by  its  savage  provisions,  cried  out  in 
their  human  hearts,  and  human  sympathies,  "  we  cannot  do 
this  thing;  we  cannot  repress  the  noblest  promptings  of  our 
natures  and  hunt  down  the  poor  fugitives  from  the  Southern 
prison-house  fleeing  towards  the  E'orth  star  and  liberty^ 
these  same  gentlemen  who  now  array  themselves  in  fierce 
hostility  to  this  war  order  of  the  President,  turned  upon  us 
with  a  sort  of  soulless  sanctity,  and  said  we  must  obey  the 
enactment  because  it  was  law.  I  commend  now,  to  them, 
in  a  good  cause,  and  for  a  just  rule,  the  logic  and  the  advice 
vAich  they  so  freely  proffered  in  behalf  of  slavery  and  bar- 
barism. 

"  meddling"   with  military  "  PLANS." 

I  cannot  forget,  also,  that  this  same  class  of  men  have  re- 
cently indulged  in  unseemly  and  clamorous  denunciation  of 
everybody  who  has  "  meddled,"  or  been  thought  to  ''meddle" 
with  the  "  plans"  of  our  Generals.  Has  it  not  been  said, 
indeed,  that  my  whole  party  has  "meddled"  and  interfered 
with  the  military  "plans"  of  Gen.  McClellan,  with  his  pe- 
ninsular campaign  especially,  and  have  we  not,  again  and 
again,  been  solemnly  warned  that  nobody ^not  even  the  Cab- 
inet at  Washington,  had  any  business  to  "meddle"  with  the 
military  arrangements  of  any  General  in  our  army.  Now, 
sir,  I  again  commend  these  gentlemen  to  their  own  logic* 
In  what  right  or  propriety  do  they  not  only  "meddle"  with 
but  absolutely  howl  at  this  "plan"  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  I 
This  proclamation,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  military  meas- 
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lire,  a  war  order  or  plan  simply,  made  by  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  acquiesced  in  and  obeyed  by  all  his  subordinates* 
It  is  as  much  and  as  purely  a  military  measure  to  suppress 
this  rebellion,  as  was  the  "plan"  for  the  peninsular  cam- 
paign, or  the  battle  of  Antietam.  And  it  is  in  this  viewj 
and  for  this  purpose,  that  it  is  approved  and  supported  by 
the  friends  of  the  Administration. 

THE   PEOCLAMATION   CONSTITUTIONAL, 

But  we  are  not  afraid  to  go  further,  and  to  meet  our  ad*- 
versaries  upon  the  legal  and  moral  rigJiteousness  of  this 
measure. 

And  here,  sir,  I  come  in  contact  with  that  class  of  men 
who  seem  to  think  that  the  Constitution  was  made  expressly 
to  perpetuate  slavery  and  to  serve  the  cause  of  treason  and 
traitors.  I  shall  enter  upon  no  dry,  legal,  technical  argument 
of  this  question.  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so  and  it  would 
serve  little  purpose  if  I  should.  Sir,  men  do  not  stop  in  the 
midst  of  civil  convulsions  and  revolutions  to  decide  such 
questions  upon  the  quibbles  of  lawyers  and  the  technicalities 
of  courts.  No  doubt,  sir,  I  could  prove  my  case  in  that  way, 
before  the  proper  tribunal,  but  I  prefer  to-day  to  make  tlio 
popular  and  decisive  argument  to  the  broad  and  now  quick- 
ened common  sense  of  the  people.  We  need  not  ransack 
books  and  documents  for  precedents  and  authority,  to  save 
the  nation  in  this  crisis  from  ruin.  There  is  an  argaraent  in 
the  stern  necessities  of  the  time  and  situation,  which  is  higher 
and  stronger  than  all  others. 

THE   GREAT   EIGHT    OF   NATIONAL   SELF-DEFENSE. 

I  hold  that  the  Constitution  must  be  interpreted  for  and 
not  against  the  nation.  It  is,  of  itself,  a  great  chart  of  na- 
tional life  and  safety;  not  a  death-warrant,  not  a  mill-stone 
about  the  nation's  neck  to  drag  it  down  beneath  the  black 
waves  of  rebellion.  There  is  in  it,  and  must  be  in  it,  whether 
expressed  in  words  or  not,  the  great  right  of  national 
SELF-DEFENSE.    Natlons  have  in  this  the  same  rights  as  indi- 
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viduals,  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  have  a  more  sol- 
emn and  weighty  obligation  resting  upon  them. 

Tbe  life  of  a  single  man,  which,  under  the  law,  he  may 
rightly  defend  with  any  and  every  m.eans  in  his  power,  may 
be  of  small  conseqnence  to  society  or  the  State.  But  there 
are  bomid  up  in  the  life  of  such  a  nation  as  this,  interests  of 
priceless  value  to  mankind  and  which  take  hold  on  distant 
ages.  "Will  ifc  be  said  that  the  individual^  assailed  by  the 
robber  or  the  assassin,  may  defend  his  life  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity though  it  be  to  the  taking  of  life,  but  that  the  na- 
tion, when  assailed  by  worse  than  robbers  or  assassins,  must 
die  because  it  would  be  "  unconstitutional "  to  live  ?  This  na- 
tion is  assailed  to-day  by  banded  traitors  and  conspirators  in 
arms;  its  life  is  in  danger;  can't  we  defend  it?  Can't  the 
nation  defend  itself?  Away  with  the  miserable  sophistry 
that  says  we  must  give  up  the  struggle  because  we  cannot 
legally  live. 

Sir,  if  we  were  mean  enough  and  base  enough  to  desire  it 
ourselves,  we  could  not  give  up  this  struggle.  The  recollec- 
tions and  immortal  examples  of  a  noble  ancestry,  not  less 
than  the  solemn  trust  which  we  hold  for  future  ages,  would 
forbid  it.  We  are  not  acting  simply  for  ourselves,  nor  for 
one  generation  of  men,  but  for  a  long  line  of  generations, 
and  with  this  great  responsibility  upon  us  we  have  no  right 
to  let  the  government  be  destroyed  and  the  nation  die. 

THE   EIGHTS   OF   TRAiTOES. 

Sir,  we  hear  much  said  in  these  days  about  the  "rights  of 
traitors;"  about  depriving  the  citizens  of  the  disloyal  States 
of  their  '^constitutional  guarantees."  And  these  pleas  in 
behalf  of  rebels,  are  put  forth  by  tlie  very  men  who  can  see 
no  ''  constitutional"  right  of  the  nation  to  defend  its  own  life. 
Kow,  I  ask  by  what  infernal  logic  shall  the  Constitution  be 
interpreted  in  the  interest  of  iraiiors  wlio  assail  it^  and 
against  loyal  men  who  defend it^ 

These  men,  too,,  can  see  no  difference  whatever  between. 
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tlie  "  rights"  of  citizens  in  States  which  have  rebelled  and 
those  which  are  loyal;  between  times  of  peace  and  times  of 
war.  What  do  they  mean  when  they  talk  about  the  "  rights" 
of  traitors?  Do  they  pretend  that  the  status  of  a  rebel  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  loyal  citizen  ?  Sir,  go  with  me  to  yon- 
der penitentiary  and  see  how  many  "  rights"  are  enjoyed  by 
those  confined  within  its  gloomy  walls.  Were  they  not,  sir, 
citizens  of  Michigan  ?  How  happens  it  then,  that  they  now 
enjoy  but  one  right  in  conamon  with  us — the  right  to  breathe 
God's  air,  though  to  them  it  is  loaded  with  prison  vapors  ? 
Why,  sir,  they  have  committed  offences  against  the  State; 
they  have  stolen  from  their  neighbors;  been  convicted  of 
larceny^  and  for  this  all  their  civil  rights  have  been  taken 
fi'om  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  offence  of  these  men,  these  fellow  citi- 
zens of  ours,  to  the  offence  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  fellow 
rebels?  What  comparison  does  larceny  bear  to  treason? 
What  is  its  comparative  grade  under  the  law  ?  Sir,  these 
traitors  in  arms  have  conspired,  wickedly  and  basely  con- 
spired against  the  best  government  under  the  sun;  they  are 
struggling  to  tear  down  this  glorious  fabric  of  free  institu- 
tions; to  undermine  the  pillars  of  this  blood-consecrated 
Union,  and  to  involve  us  and  humanity  in  indescribable  and 
appalling  ruin.  Have  they  any  "  rights"  which  we  should 
carefully  protect  while  they  are  engaged  in  this  work  ?  Is  it 
one  of  their  "  rights"  that  they  shall  not  be  injured  or  weak- 
ened in  any  measure  while  they  are  destroying  us  ? 

CONSTITUTIONAL  IF   NECESSARY. 

Now,  following  the  inevitable  logic  of  this  great  right  of 
self-defense,  which  inheres  in  the  political  organzation  of 
every  people,  I  hold  that  if  this  measure,  this  proclamation 
of  the  President  is  necessary  to  crush  the  rebellion;  or  even 
if  it  will  assist  in  crushing  the  rebellion,  it  is  constitutional. 

Will  it  be  said  that  more  tban  three  million  of  black  la^ 
borers  at  the  South  do  not  constitute  an  element  of  strength 
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for  the  rebellion  ?  Here  is  a  great  servile  population  inured 
to  toil  under  a  sun  which  is  too  hot  for  the  white  master, 
that  till  the  soil,  raise  the  crops  and  labor  in  the  fields  of  the 
South,  with  scanty  clothing  and  food  of  the  simplest  and 
coarest  land.  Ifowhere  in  the  world  can  be  found  an  equal 
mimber  of  laborers,  doing  the  same  amount  of  work  at  so 
little  cost.  "Why  not  detach  these  laborers  from  the  rebel 
cause  ? 

Suppose,  sir,  that  this  war  should  be  given  over  as  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  to  some  man,  some  foreigner  if  you  please, 
who  should  be  entirely  free  from  our  political  prejudices  and 
animosities,  past  and  present.  How  long  would  it  take  him, 
if  he  were  a  man  of  common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  genius, 
looking  at  this  great  servile,  unpaid  element  of  labor  at  the 
South  and  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy;  I  say  how  long 
would  it  take  him  to  make  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  an 
object  of  paramount  importance  to  detach  these  laborers 
from  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  even  if  he  did  not  seek  to  array 
them  on  his  own  side  ?  Can  men  be  so  blinded  by  partizan. 
rage  and  bitterness  as  not  to  see  so  clear  a  thing  as  this  ?  1 
cannot  stop  here  sir,  to  point  out  in  detail  the  many  ways  in 
which  these  laborers  might  be  made  to  serve  our  cause  and 
hurt  that  of  the  rebels;  but  will  it,  can  it  be  insisted  that  as 
a  practical  war  measure,  this  is  of  no  moment  and  no  conse- 
quence?   It  seems  to  me  that  only  lunatics  can  thus  talk. 

A   SEEVILE   INSUEEEOTIOKa 

But  it  is  urged  that  this  proclamation  will  i^roduce  a  serv- 
ile, or  slave  insurrection  in  the  Southern  States.  Do  we  fear 
such  an  insurrection?  Are  we  more  tender  of  rebels  than 
ol  our  own  noble  soldiers?  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  admit 
that  this  consequence  will  flow  from  the  proclamation,  and  I 
do  not  expect  such  an  event,  but  should  this  even  be  the 
case,  on  the  heads  of  Southern  rebels  will  rest  phis  blood. 
War  is  war;  and  they,  utterly  without  cause,  inaugurated 
war,  and  now  they  must  take  all  its  bloody  chances  and  vi- 
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cissitiides.  "We  must  not  and  can  not  forego  that  which  will 
give  us  victory,  out  of  tenderness  to  a  malignant  rebel  pop- 
ulation. 

"  LIFE,  LIBERTY   AND   PEOPEETr." 

Bat  passing  from  this  objection  to  the  proclamation,  I  come 
now  seriously  and  candidly  to  consider  the  only  specific  con- 
stitutional argument  wliich  I  have  ever  heard  urged  against} 
it.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  and  indiscriminate  mass  of 
denunciation  which  is  hurled  at  this  measure,  I  have  seen 
but  one  position  taken,  which  is  based  upon  a  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution.  It  is  said  that  it  violates  that 
provision  or  section  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that 
neither  the  '^ife,  liberty  or  property"  of  the  citizen  shall  bo 
taken  "without  due  process  of  law."  It  is  claimed  that  this 
measure  of  the  President  conflicts  with  that  guaranty. 

Now,  sir,  mark  the  order  in  which  these  subjects,  guarded 
by  the  provision,  stand  arranged.  "Z^/^"  the  highest  and 
most  sacred  right  and  privilege  v\-hich  man  can  enjoy,  and 
which  he  derives  directly  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator; 
"  liberty'^  next— the  right  to  use  life  for  its  noblest  ends  and 
purposes;  and  ^'^ property ^^"^  last  and  least  in  importance. 

Of  course,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  guaranty  is  any 
stronger  in  the  qsl^q  oi  property  than  in  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding subjects.  This  being  the  fact  then,  and  looking  at 
the  Southern  slave  as  property^  the  ^same  as  a  mule  or  a 
horse— a  favorite  view  with  this  class  of  objectors—it  will 
follow  that  if  it  be  "unconstitutional"  to  deprive  the  rebel 
master  of  his  slave  without  "due  process  of  law,"  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  equally  "unconstitutional"  to  deprive  him  of  his 
"liberty"  or  his  "life"  without  this  "process."  So  this  ar- 
gument ends  at  last  in  the  most  puerile  and  absurd  conclusion 
that  before  we  can  shoot  down  or.  capture  a  rebel  in  battle, 
we  must  serve  a  writ  or  a  warrant  upon  him  through  the 
machinery  of  the  courts!  And  here  with  this  most  com- 
plete reductio  ad  absurdwm  falls  flat  to  the  ground,  the  only 
speoifiG  constitutional  objection  to  the  proclamation. 
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CONTEMPT   OF   HUMAN   EIGHTS. 

1  am  aware,  sir,  that  there  is  one  other  objection  to  the 
proclamation,  which,  although  it  is  not  generally  urged  in  the 
form  of  argument,  nevertheless  enters  hxrgelj  into  the  whole 
subject.  Incredible  as  it  might  appear  upon  its  face,  there 
is  a  class  of  men  at  the  north,  a  much  larger  class  than  I 
could  wish,  who  oppose  this  great  measure  because  it  will 
confer  freedom  upon  three  millions  of  human  beings!  Sir, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  features  of  this  struggle, 
that  we  are  now  having  developed  and  cultivated  among 
us  a  contempt  for  the  rights  of  man.  I  have  observed  with 
amazement  and  horror,  the  i^crsistent  and  seemingly  con- 
certed attempts  of  partizan  demagogues  and  a  venal  press  to 
pour  ridicule,  contempt  and  denunciation  upon  a  weak  and 
unoifending  race  among  us;  a  race  guilty  of  no  crime  but  the 
color  of  their  skins  and  a  degredation  extending  back  through 
long  and  weary  centuries.  Upon  the  heads  of  these  poor 
people,  guiltless  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind  of  any  part 
in  our  great  quarrel,  is  being  daily  hurled  a  mass  of  vituper- 
ation and  of  venom;  in  some  instances  directly  calculated 
and  intended  to  excite  against  them  the  lawless  violence  of 
a  class  of  white  men,  more  ignorant  and  degraded  than 
themselves. 

Whence,  and  from  what  spirit  come  such  eiforts  as  these? 
Are  we  men  or  are  we  devils  ?  The  negro  may  not  be  your 
equal  or  mine,  but  he  is  nevertheless  a  man;  made  so  by  the 
eame  God  and  common  Father  of  us  all,  and  bound  with  us 
to  that  same  great  tribunal  of  the  hereafter,  where  with  us  he 
will  be  judged,  not  according  to  the  color  of  the  skin;  not 
according  to  these  ]3etty  and  false  distinctions,  but  according 
to  the  deeds  done  here  in  the  body. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  God  has  created  of  one  blood  all  the  na- 
tions of  men.  I  believe  in  a  common  humanity,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  of  this  great  law,  I  recognize  in  the  hum- 
blest slave  that  toils  under  a  rebel  lash  in  the  Southern  fields. 
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a  man  and  a  brother;  and  you  cannot  trample  upon  the 
rights  of  the  poorest  and  meanest  member  of  this  abused 
and  outraged  race  among  us  without  inflicting  a  common 
wrong,  and  striking  a  common  blow  upon  humanity  every- 
where. 

To  fall  upon  the  weak  and  the  defenseless,  to  insult  and 
wrong  those  already  abused  and  prostrate,  is  base  and  de- 
spicable to  the  last  degree.  Sir,  it  was  the  germ  and  very 
soul  of  the  chivalry  of  the  olden  time  to  defend  the  weak 
and  helpless  against  the  strong  and  powerful;  and  the  knight 
drew  his  inspiration  in  the  battle  from  this  lofty  purpose  and 
motive,  I  envy  not  the  heart  of  that  man  among  us  who 
desires  to  add  even  a  feather's  weight  to  the  wrongs  under 
which  this  unfortunate  race  now  suffer;  and  although  I  step 
aside  from  the  course  of  my  argument  to-day  to  allude  to 
this  subject,  I  cannot  believe  that  words  spoken  in  behalf  of 
common  humanity  in  this  Senate,  will  fall  upon  unwilling 
ears.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the  Republic,  and  for  our  liber- 
ties, when  the  people  are  taught  to  despise  or  contemn  hu- 
man rights.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  proudest  moments 
and  highest  priviliges  of  my  life,  that  I  am  permitted  in  this 
high  presence,  to  speak  these  poor  words  in  behalf  of  the 
wronged  and  outraged,  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves. 

HOT   A    CAUSE   BUT   A   CONSEQUENCE. 

But  let  no  man  misunderstand  or  misquote  me.  I  do  not 
—and  my  party  does  not— advocate  support  of  this  procla- 
mation of  the  President  lecause  it  will  give  freedom  to  the 
slave.  That  we  do  not  hold  to  be  its  legal,  its  constitutional 
basis  and  reason.  The  President  could  not  and  would  not, 
for  this  reason,  have  been  justified  in  issuing  it.  But  if  as 
one  of  the  consequences  of  this  measure,  human  slavery 
is  to  be  overturned  in  this  land;  if  through  the  mad  and 
guilty  act  of  the  Southern  conspirators  themselves,  this  great 
good  is  to  result  to  mankind,  as  a  lover  ot  my  country  and 
a  friend  of  humanity,  I  must  rejoice  at  this  benificent  consum- 
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mation.     So  much  the  better  if  in  following  the  law  and  de- 
fending our  own  life,  we  may   slay  the  great  assassin — 

SLAVERY. 

WE   MUST   STAND   BY   THE   REPUBLICAN   PARTY. 

Why  not  then,  support  this  great  war  measure  of  the 
President's?  You  will  look  in  vain,  sir,  for  any  paorty  in 
these  resolutions.  All  they  ask  is  that  this  Legislature  sup- 
port the  Administration  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But 
shall  we  abandon  the  President  because  he  was  elected  by 
R&publiGans^  the  cause  of  the  nation  because  it  is  in  Repuh- 
lioan  hands?  I  turn  now  to  those  specious  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  and  put  this  question  to  them.  Shall  we  let  the 
ship  sink  because  we  don't  like  the  pilot? 

The  Republican  party  has  but  one  object,  one  principlCj 
one  purpose  to-day,  to  support  %oitli  all  its  heart  andstrengtJi 
and  energy^  without  qualification  or  reservation^  the  Gov- 
ernment OF  THE   DnION. 

How  can  it  abandon  this  principle,  this  purpose,  without 
treason  to  the  cause  of  the  nation.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  when  you  ask  us  to  lay  aside  our  party,  you  ask  us  to 
lay  aside  our  country  with  it;  when  you,  oppose  us  and  de- 
nounce us  you  oppose  and  denounce  the  only  men  and  the 
only  party  in  this  land,  that  now  stand  boldly  and  firmly 
up  to  the  support  of  the  National  Administration.  This  is 
the  reason  why  we  cannot  now  abandon  our  party.  We 
turn  to  you  and  ask  you  to  come  and  join  us,  forgetting  the 
past,  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  this  great 
work.  The  Government,  in  its  pressing  dangers  and  sore 
trials,  needs  our  united  arms  and  counsels. 

Why  will  you  not  do  this?  This  Republican  Administra- 
tion must  continue  over  two  years  louger;  it  cannot  be  le- 
gally displaced  in  a  shorter  time.  What  do  you  mean  when 
you  talk  about  "  a  change  of  measures  a^6?o/  'if^ulers?'^'^  Do 
you  mean  rebellion  at  the  North  against  the  constituted 
authorities?  Is  there  some  dark  threat,  some  concealed  de» 
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sign  in  these  words?  If  so,  I  pray  you  to  pause  and  reflecfc 
before  you  take  the  fatal  step.  Look  well  to  the  abyss  before 
you — recall  the  common  past  with  fJl  its  proud  and  glorious 
recollections;  think  on  what  the  Future  may  be.  Ah !  if 
you  enter  upon  this  guilty  design,  the  Fathers  shall  rise  from 
their  graves  and  rebuke  you;  this  generation  shall  curse  you 
and  history  shall  load  you  with  eternal  infamy.  But  I  can- 
not believe  that  you  are  yet  prepared  for  this  open  resistance 
to  the  government. 

But  why,  if  you  love  your  country,  and  are  true  to  her,  as 
you  say  you  are,  this  attempt  to  sow  dissention,  division  and 
bitterness  at  the  North?  Cannot  the  result  of  all  this  be 
seen  ?  What  other  effect  can  it  have  than  to  weaken  us  and 
sl/i'engthen  our  enemies  ?  What  better  aid  than  this  could 
possibly  be  rendered  here  to  the  rebel  cause  ? 

SNBEES   AT   NEW   ENGLAND. 

Sir,  it  has  of  late  become  a  very  common  thing  for  those 
men  at  the  North  who  oppose  the  Administration  and  its 
leading  measures,  to  sneer  at  and  denounce  New  England; 
and  all  loyal  men  have  been  pained  and  shocked  to  see  this 
unnatural  prejudice  elaborated  in  the  recent  message  of  a 
professedly  loyal  Governor,  and  he,  too,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  Why  do  these  men  hate 
New  England?  Who  cannot  see  that  it  is  because  they 
hate  that  great  sentiment  and  principle  of  Human  Liberty, 
to  which  she  has  ever  been  true,  and  which  constitutes  her 
chiefest  glory?  Where,  sir,  on  the  face  of  God's  earth,  can 
you  find  a  people  so  intelligent,  so  free  and  liberty-loving, 
so  imbued  with  all  the  elements  of  christian  civilization,  as 
the  people  who  reside  among  the  hills  and  mountains  of  JS!ew 
England? 

Hate  New  England!  Hate  the  mother  that  bore  us! 
And  this,  too^  to  appease  the  spirit  of  human  slavery !  God 
forbid  I  New  England,  sir,  has  ever  been  true  to  the  country 
and  to  liberty,  through  all  our  trials  in  the  past,  and  she  is 
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true  and  loyal  to-day;  and  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  this 
great  rebellion  shall  beat  back  the  armies  of  the  Union,  and 
this  wave  of  returning  barbarism  shall  roll  over  our  land, 
annihilating  in  its  progress  every  vestige  of  free '  govern- 
ment, on  the  soil  of  New  England  shall  be  fought  the  last 
great  battle  for  iiberty  on  this  continent;  and  before  the 
standard  goes  down,  the  clash  and  clangor  of  the  conflict 
shall  mingle  with  the  roar  of  the  ocean's  waves  that  beat 
and  dash  against  the  historic  rock  on  which  her  glorious  his- 
tory begun. 

SHALL  WE  COMPROMISE? 

Sir,  what  would  democrats  have  us  do  ?  Shall  we  abandon 
the  Government?  Shall  we  submit  to  rebels  in  arms  ?  Shall 
we  cow/pTomise  ?  I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
democratic  party  in  the  loyal  States,  and  in  this  Legislature, 
have  now  fully  planted  themselves  npon  the  doctrine  of 
compromo8e  with  the  enemy.  They  so  write,  speak  and  re- 
solve, here  and  everywhere.  They  say  that  this  contest  can- 
not and  must  not  be  settled  with  arms,  and  under  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  they  are  calling  for  a  national  convention 
to  adjust  the  controversy  and  arrange  the  terms  of  peace. 

Have  we  ever  thought  of  what  it  would  be  to  compromise 
BOW?  Who,  besides  the  Democratic  party .^  asks  fur  com- 
promise ?  Do  the  rebels  ?  No.  They  say  they  want  only 
their  independence  of  us;  the  recognition  of  their  rebel  con- 
federacy. Compromise,  then,  for  us,  means  surrendeT,  We 
must  lower  the  flag  when  we  ask  for  terms;  for  all  the  world 
knows  that  we  entered  upon  this  contest  to  assert  and  main- 
tain the  rightful  supremacy  and  majesty  of  the  Government. 
To  propose  or  accept  less  than  that  now,  is  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  been  beaten. 

Must  we  make  this  acknowledgment  before  the  world? 
Have  we  exhausted  all  our  resources?  Sir, our  fathers  fought 
seven  years  to  establish  our  liberties.  Shall  we  fight  no 
longer  than  two  years  to  defend  them?     We  are  yet  far  from 
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being  vanquished;  we  are  still  strong  and  powerful  in  all  the 
resources  of  war;  and  we  have  a  Bacred  trust  in  our  hands 
which  we  hold  for  all  coraing  time.  We  must  not  give  over 
the  contest  yet.  Before  we  do  that,  we  should  reflect  upon 
the  fearful  stake  which  we  have  in  this  great  struggle. 

THE    TREMENDOUS   ISSUE. 

Sir,  what  does  this  rebellion  seek  to  accomplish,  and  what 
has  it  cost  ns  already?  It  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the 
utter  subversion  of  tliis  great  and  beneficent  Government  of 
ours;  at  the  destruction  of  human  liberty  on  this  continent, 
and  the  building  up  of  a  great  slave  empire  in  their  stead. 
An  issue  so  tremendous  and  vast  as  this,  calls  for  the  last 
man  and  the  last  dollar,  and  the  last  and  utmost  human 
efiort,  before  the  nation  shall  yield.  History,  at  its  stern 
and  impartial  bar,  will  hold  us  accountable  for  our  conduct 
in  this  hour. 

THE   SHARE   OF   MICHIGAN. 

This  war  has  already  cost  us  uncounted  millions  of  treasure 
and  an  appalling  sacrifice  of  our  best  and  bravest  lives. 
The  share  of  our  own  noble  State,  in  this  common  ofiering 
on  the  altar  of  the  country  has  been  great  and  precious. 
More  than  forty-five  thousand  of  our  fellow  citizens  have 
gone  forth  to  fight  our  battles  and  defend  our  liberties. 
How  many  of  them  have  gone  forth,  never  to  return !  There 
are  men  in  this  Senate,  and  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  to- 
day, whose  hearts  have  been  torn  by  this  accursed  rebellion. 
The  noble  boy  that  went  forth  in  the  full  flush  of  youth  and 
early  manhood;  the  manly  brother  or  husband  who  rallied 
to  the  old  flag;  these  have  fallen  in  the  shock  and  roar  of 
the  battle,  and  they  now  sleep  beneath  the  blood-stained 
fields  which  their  courage  and  valor  have  made  immortal. 
Ah !  you  shall  wait  long  for  their  returning  footsteps,  but 
they  will  never  come  back.  Willing  and  cheerful  sacrifices, 
Ihey  have  laid  their  lives  upon  the  altar  of  their  country. 
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And  others,  not  unknown  to  fame,  and  whose  precious 
lives  are  the  common  loss  of  the  whole  State,  have  fallen, 
too.  The  noble  Wisner,  once  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our 
growing  commonwealth,  who  left  a  pleasant  home,  and  busi- 
ness, and  honors,  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  disease  in  the  camp, 
not  less  a  victim  to  the  cause  than  if  he  had  died  by  rebel 
bullet  or  bayonet;  the  gallant  Richardson,  once  my  own 
beloved  commander,  who  sunk  under  that  ghastly  wound  at 
Antietam;  and  Woodbury,  and  Brodhead  and  Gilluly; 
these  men,  true  and  loyal  sons  of  Michigan,  have  passed 
through  the  river  of  death,  to  receive  on  the  other  side  the 
enduring  reward  laid  up  for  those  who  defend  their  country 
in  the  hour  of  danger. 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE   BATTLE  FIELD. 

Shall  we  compromise  ?  Go  ask  these  dead  heroes  who  have 
fallen  in  our  cause,  for  though  dead,  they  yet  speak.  Listen 
to  the  voice  that  comes  from  those  ensanguined  and  conse- 
crated battle  fields,  where  Michigan's  best  blood  has  been 
sbed:  "  Legislators  of  Michigan !  pause  well  before  you  lis- 
ten to  the  counsels  of  those  who  would  make  our  blood 
spilled  in  vain.  It  was  in  a  noble  cause  that  we  took  up 
arms,  and  for  which  we  yielded  up  our  lives;  do  not,  we 
pray  you,  surrender  it,  and  thus  rob  posterity  of  the  fruits  of 
our  sacrifices,  and  our  memories  of  just  and  merited  honor. 
Stand  yet  by  the  old  flag,  under  whose  starry  folds  we  fought 
and  died;  stand  for  the  Constitution  !  stand  for  the  Union  ! 
stand  for  Liberty  !" 

SUPPORT  THE   PRESIDENT. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  stand  by  the  country  and  its 
chosen  head.  The  President  has  not  erred  on  the  side  of 
severity.  As  his  friend  and  loyal  supporter,  as  a  member  of 
his  own  party,  sustaining  him  cordially  in  all  that  he  has 
done  to  crush  the  rebellion,  and  only  wishing  that  he  had 
done  more,  I  have  a  right  to  say,  that  in  my  judgment,  and 
in  the  judgment  of  a  large  class  of  his  best  friends,  he  has 
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been  too  lenient  to  rebels  and  rebel  sympathizers.  Sir,  in 
this  war  I  am  no  partizan.  If  there  be  among  our  public 
men  a  man  whom  I  admire,  and  who  has  shown  that  he  has 
the  genius  for  command  in  such  stormy  times  as  these,  it  is 
that  general  who  hails  from  the  same  much  abused  and  slan- 
dered New  England — ^^glorious,  democratic  Butler! 

THE  FUTURE — -THE  VICTORY. 

If  we  are  true  to  the  country,  and  true  to  ourselves,  this 
great  struggle  will  soon  have  its  glorious  end;  these  costly 
sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  shall  have  their  enduring 
reward.  We  are  now  learning  the  great  lesson  of  national 
adversity,  and  as  individual  men,  when  tried  by  loss,  and 
misfortune  and  affliction,  develop  and  cultivate  the  best;  and 
strongest  elements  of  character,  so  may  a  great  nation,  when 
passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  revolution  or  rebellion^ 
bring  out  the  strong  and  noble  traits  which  give  dignity  to 
mankind,  and  which  history  delights  to  hand  down  to  im- 
mortal fame. 

We  MUST  TRIUMPH  IN  TmS   GREAT   CONTEST.      The  WOtM   18 

looking  on.  The  grandest  of  all  earthly  interests  hang  trem„ 
bling  in  the  balance.  Human  liberty  for  this  land,  and  for 
all  lands;  freegovernment  among  men;  these  priceless  and 
immortal  boons  are  committed  to  our  hands.  Oh !  for  cour- 
age and  STRENGTH  equal  to  the  crisis.  Take  hope !  Voices 
call  to  us  from  the  graves  of  the  past;  from  martyrs  and  he- 
roes who  have  died  for  liberty  and  christian  civilization  in 
every  age.  They  speak  words  of  lofty  encouragement  in  our 
ears,  and  posterity,  from  the  bosom  of  the  shadowy  future, 
sends  to  our  hearts  a  cry  of  thrilling  and  earnest  appeal — 
Don't  give  up  the  battle !  This  land  shall  be  a  land  of  liberty 
forevermore;  the  chosen  home  and  seat  of  a  great,  beneficent 

and  FREE  GOVERNMENT, 
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INTEODUCTOEY. 


After  eighty  years  of  peace,  progress  and  boundless  prosperity,  the  great 
American  people  find  themselves  in  a  civil  war  the  most  stupendous  and 
frightful  recorded  in  history.  What  does  if  mean  ?  This  stupendous  in- 
quiry, hitherto  utterly  hidden  from  the  great-hearted,  honest  and  patriotic 
masses,  the  writer  proposes  to  answer.  And  to  do  this  satisfactorily,  he 
has  divided  the  subject  into  three  separate  portions,  thus  enabling  the 
reader  to  obtain  clearer  views  of  all  phases  of  the  stupendous  question 
now  shaking  the  continent  from  centre  to  circumference. 

Mrst—'B.Q  will  demonstrate  that  negroes  are  a  different  and  subordinate 
species  of  manZiimd,  and  in  their  normal  condition  at  the  South,  and  there- 
fore a  warfare  on  so-called  slavery  is  a  warfare  on  society,  and  "impartial 
freedom,"  immediate  or  "ultimate,"  either  now  or  a  thousand  years  hence, 
must  necessarily  involve  the  destruction  of  that  section. 

Seoond—li  will  be  shown  that  political  anti-slaveryism  is  the  cause  of 
secession,  and  though  wq  may  not  think  it  valid  or  sufficient,  those  whose 
interests,  whoso  liberty,  whose  families  and  firesides  are  involved,  assume 
otherwise,  and  present  to  the  world  every  possible  proof  of  their  intention 
to  resist  an  anti-slavery  policy,  even  to  the  extent  of  immolation  or  utter 
extermination,  if  need  be. 

fTiird— Finally,  it  will  be  shown  that  "  crushing  out"  political  anti-slavery- 
ism,  or  the  removal  of  the  cause,  is  the  only  natural  or  possible  cure  for 
secession  ;  and  when  this  is  done,  and  the  Constitution  construed  to  include 
white  men  alone  in  the  ranks  of  citizenship,  and  the  liberty  and  civilization 
of  America  are  thus  rendered  secure  forever,  that  the  men  of  the  South  will 
themselves  "restore  the  Union." 
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PART    I. 

THE     CAUSK. 

The  human  creation  is  a  group  or  family  composed  of  eeveral  Bpecies, 
some  six  or  seven  of  which  are  sufaciently  known  to  he  classed  and  defined 
with  absolute  certainty.  Among  aU  the  innumerable  beings  composiug  the 
organic  world,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  single  species,  and  the  absurd 
dogma  of  a  single  human  species  or  race,  so  universally  accepted  in  modern 
times,  is  as  irrational  and  utterly  in  coufiict  with  the  fixed  and  fundamental 
laws  of  organic  life,  as  the  idea  or  notion  of  a  stick  with  a  single  end  is  in 
conflict  with  the  laws  of  physics.  Superficial  and  ignorant  minds  fancy 
that  if  negroes  are  not  'blaoTc-'wh.iiQ  men,  or  colored  men,  as  they  term  it, 
why,  then,  forsooth,  they  must  bo  something  midway  between  us  and  ani- 
mals, as  if  because  the  rattlesnake  was  not  the  same  as  the  gartersnake, 
why,  of  course,  it  must  be  half  a  bird  or  fish,  or  some  other  monstrosity, 
midway  between  snakes  and  some  other  form  of  life  I 

We  see  all  about  U8,  every  day,  on  every  side,  the  manifestations  of  the 
simple  and  fixed  laws  of  organic  hfe.  All  are  grouped  together  in  families. 
The  eagle  and  the  owl  are  both  birds,  as  are  pigeons,  robins,  &o.,  but 
different  birds.  So  with  fishes,  the  shad,  salmon,  trout,  pickerel,  &c.,  are  all 
fishes — ^but  different  species,  of  course.  So  with  serpents — the  black  snake, 
the  adder,  moccasin,  garter  and  rattlesnake,  are  all  alike  snakes,  but  what; 
a  world  of  difference  between  the  harmless  little  reptile  of  our  gardens  and 
the  rattlesnake,  that  venomous  and  terrible  creature  that  strikes  and  kills 
in  an  hour ! 

Again :  among  dogs  it  is  seen  they  are  all  dogs,  all  with  the  capacity  of 
interunion ;  yet  what  an  almost  boundless  difference  between  the  gracefal 
and  intelligent  hound  or  pointer,  and  the  brutal  and  stolid  bull -dog  I 
Can  any  one  be  so  stupid  or  so  wicked  as  to  try  to  educate  the  buU  dog  into 
the  habits  of  the  hound  ?  or  to  force  them  to  live  the  same  life,  to  manifest 
the  same  qualities,  to  compel  these  creatures,  whom  G-od  has  made  different 
and  designed  for  different  purposes,  to  fulfil  the  same  purpose?  Surely 
there  is  as  great  a  relative  difference  between  the  Caucasian  and  the  negro 
as  there  is  between  the  hound  and  bulldeg,  and  to  force  the  former  iato 
"impartial  freedom"  involves  as  gross  and  as  awfal  an  impiety  as  to  etrivo 
to  equalize  the  latter,  or  to  compel  beings  whom  God  has  made  different  to 
manifest  the  same  qualities  and  to  live  out  the  same  hfe.  But  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  multiply  words  on  a  subject  of  fact— demonstrative,  physical  fact. 
All  that  is  needed  to  a  rational  mind,  or  even  to  the  lowest  grade  of  intelli- 
gence, is  the  eimple  sta  ement  of  these  facts,  with  the  unavoidablo  infer- 
ences that  belong  to  them,  to  convince  the  wildest  and  the  most  bewildered 
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among  tis  of  tlie  awful  error  under  wiiiclx  they  are  laboring  in  respect  to  tlie 
social  order  and  domestic  institutions  of  tlie  South, 

As  has  been  said,  the  human  creation  is  a  lamilj  or  form  ot'lif^  composed 
of  some  eix  or  more  species.  Like  all  other  families  or  forms  of  life,  they 
have  a  'generic  resemblance,  but  are  speoiiiGally  different.  This  difference  is 
uniform  and  absolute,  fixed  forever  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  no  human  ig- 
jiorance,  folly  or  impiety  can  over  modify  it  to  the  millionth  part  of  an  ele- 
mentary atom.  The  difference  in  the  physical— the  mere  organic  structure 
—pervades  the  entire  moral  and  intellectual  being,  so  that  comprehending 
the  former  we  can  ea&ily  measure  the  latter,  or  in  other  words,  th^  physical 
differences  betweeia  the  white  man  and  the  negro  represent  exactly  the  intel- 
lectual. 

As  with  all  other  genera^  there  is  a  certain  capacity  of  interunion  in  the 
several  human  species,  less,  however,  in  the  instance  of  Caucasians  and 
aegroes  than  in  other  races,  for  these  two  occupy  the  extremes  of  the 
igenericoolumn,  the  former  being  at  the  head  and  the  latter  at  the  base  of 
this  column.  There  ia  always  an  imperfect  vitality  in  the  mulatto  and  mon- 
grel verging  to  absolute  sterility,  and  the  fourth  generation  of  the  former  is 
^3  absolutely  forbidden  to  multiply  itself  as  the  mule  in  the  first  generation. 

Such,  briefly  presented,  are  the  fundamental  and  everlasting  facts— ^xed 
forever  by  the  hand  of  Ood— the  negro  is  a  different  and  widely  different 
human  species,  the  most  inferior  as  the  white  man  is  the  most  superior 
of  all  the  human  races.  Why  this  is  so,  or  when  or  how  the  Almighty 
Creator  saw  fit,  in  His  boundless  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness,  to  thus 
ordain  things,  we  do  not  know,  nor  ever  oan  know.  It  is  hidden  from 
us,  as  is  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  our  own  individual  existence, 
and  the  man  or  the  men  who  seek  to  know  it— to  penetrate  the  counsels 
of  the  Eiernal— to  know  when,  or  how,  or  why  the  hulhan  oreation  exists, 
as  it  now  stands  before  us,  palpable  to  the  sense  and  unchangable  in  its 
diversities,  oommit  a  similar  folly  to  that  of  the  individual  man  who  might 
eeek  to  know  either  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  his  own  existence.  It  ia 
a  fact^  existing,  unchangable  and  everlasting,  while  the  organic  world  itself 
exists,  that  the  human  creation  congiats  of  several  separate  species  of  men, 
differing  just  as  widely  as  do  species  in  other  and  all  other  forms  of  life, 
and  to  Bhut  our  ojea  to  ihiB  fact,  and  blindly,  stupidly  a-nd  wickedly  assume 
ihem  all  to  be  a  single  epecies,  we  must  nob  only  continue  to  inflict  a  terrible 
punishment  on  ourselves,  but  we  shall  richly  merit  such  punishment. 

This  negro  race  ia  here,  must  always  remain  here,  for  it  is  wanted  here, 
and  if  some  infinite  power  should  interpose  and  suddenly  annihilate  it,  we 
would  instantly  set  to  work,  fit  out  ships  and  replace  them  by  fresh  acces- 
sions from  Africa,  otherwise  some  seventy  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  centre 
of  theOontinent  must  remain  a  desert  waste,  and  their  natural  products, 
so  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  and  tho  happiness  of  mankind, 
would  be  lost  to  the  world.  ITurthermore,  the  negro,  isolated  in  Africa, 
is,  and  must  be,  a  useleso,  nonproducing  savage.    His  organism  as  utterly 
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forbids  anybhiog  else  as  tliat  of  the  quadruped  forbids  an  tipriglit  postnre 
and  all  liumaii  experience  is  in  accord  with  these  physiological  facts.  We 
must,  therefore,  admit  that  God  designed  the  negro  for  juxtaposition  "with 
the  superior  white  man,  otherwise  he  would  be  created  in  vaiD,  a  supposition, 
of  course,  not  to  be  tolerated  a  moment.  Moreover,  his  wonderful  capacity 
of  imitation— that  strikiDg  quality  which  those  ignorant  of  hi&  nature  have 
often  mistaken  for  real  capacity — is  a  positive  proof  that  God  designed  him 
to  exist  in  juxtaposition  with  the  superior  race,  The  social  relations  be- 
tween beings  so  widely  different  in  their  endowments  as  the  Caucasian  and 
negro,  and  the  purposes  the  Creator  has  assigned  them,  should  not  be,  as 
indeed  they  never  have  been,  mistaken  by  those  actually  in  contact  with 
these  negroes.  That  the  gubordmat©  negra  must  occupy  a  subordinate 
social  position,  is  an  unavoidable  truth ;  but,  it  is  replied,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  should  be  a  elave.  Of  course,  it  does  not,  but  what  is  a  slave? 
All  God's  creatures,  human  and  animal,  have  a  natural  right  to  K  ve  out  the 
life  He  ha&  adapted  them  to.— When  they  do  this  they  multiply  and  are 
happy  ;  when  they  do  not,  they  are  miserable  and  die.  When  ihey  live  the 
life  that  they  are  designed  for,  they  are  free  /  when  they  do  not,  they  are 
slaves.  These  obvious  truths  only  need  to  be  applied  to  negroes  to  de- 
termine the  point  whether  they  are  slaves  in  Massachusetts  or  free  in 
Virginia.  In  Boston,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  City  Begister,  the 
births  among  these  poor  creatures,  for  five  years  past,  are  124,  while  the 
deaths  for  the  same  period  are  376,  thus  showing  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  Puritanical  and  bastard  philanthropy  shall  have  destroyed 
all  the  negroes  of  that  "enlightened"  commonwealth.  On  the  contrary, 
the  negroes  in  Yirginia,  for  this  same  period,  have  multiphed  even  faster 
than  the  whites  themselves  I 

Similar  results  are  universally  demonstrated  by  the  Federal  census  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union.  The  subordinate  negro  is  in  a  subordinate  social 
position,  and  rapidly  multiplies  ;  or  he  is  forcibly  thrust  into  the  position  of 
the  superior  white  man,  and  rapidly  perishes.  Or  in  other  words,  the  negro 
in  the  South  lives  in  accord  with  the  nature  God  has  given  him,  and  is 
happy,  and  rapidly  increases  in  numbers  ;  while  in  the  North  he  is  forced 
into  conflict  with  all  his  natural  wants,  and  miserably  perishes.  The  terror 
slave  iSf  therefore,  a  misnomer,  a  word  borrowed  from  Europe,  expressing 
a  certain  relation  of  white  'men  to  each  other  a  thousand  years  ago,  and 
senseless  when  applied  to  the  South. 

Such  are  the  facts  as  regard  the  negro.-^In  respect  to  ourselves,  the 
presence  of  this  natural  substratum  of  society  excludes  all  those  artificial 
and  unnatural  distinctions  among  the  dominant  race,  borrowed  from  the 
Old  World,  and  secures  freedom  and  equality  for  the  masses.  Our  whole 
political  and  party  history  presents  one  continuous  proof  of  this  vital  truths 
The  planter  or  so  called  slaveholder  of  the  South  ia  an  agriculturist,  pro- 
ducer, indeed  a  laborer,  for  it  is  his  brain,  directing  the  hands  of  the  negro, 
that  constitutes  labor  at  the  South.    His  interests  are  identical  with  the 
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producer  of  the  Norfchj  and  these  classes,  in  the  form  of  the  Democratic 
party,  have  governed  the  -country,  acquired  all  ifca  Territories  and  fought 
all  its  battles  for  sixty  years  past ;  indeed,  southern  ^'  slavehold'ers,"  with 
their  natisral  allies,  as  Mr.  .Jffferson  termed  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
North,  have  made  the  Bepublic  what iu  is,  or  rather  what  it  wag,  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  moiety  or  fraction  of  th©  northern 
people.  But  though  this  government  was  mad©  by  so-called  slaveholders, 
though  WashingtoDg  Jefferson,  Jackson,  nearly  all  the  great  men  of  the 
country,  were  the  natural  off-iprirg  of  a,  society  founded  on  Democratic 
priuciples,  and  the  natural  distinctions  of  race,  though  three  fourths  of  the 
Totes  in  Oongresa  against  national  banke*,  protective  tariffs  and  other 
ischemes  for  plundering  labor  of  its  rewards  and  onslaving  the  working 
olasgeta  of  the  North,  have  been  those  of  "  slaveholders,"  though  all  tho 
Presidential  vetoes  against  these  gchemes  were  those  of  southern  Presi- 
dents ;  in  a  word,  though  tho  **  slaveholders"  of  the  South  are  the  natural 
allies,  and  have  always  defended  the  rights  of  the  northern  producing 
classes,  antagonist  forces,  acting  through  the  ignorance,  misconception  and 
absolute  delusion  of  certain  classes  in  the  North,  have  long  endangered  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  at  last  precipitated  it  into  the  present  frightful 
■crisis. 

These  forces  are  wholly  foreign  ia  their  origin.  Europeans,  ignorant  of 
the  races  of  this  continent — the  Indian,  negro,  x&c.,— imagine  them  similar 
beings  to  themselves,  except  in  color,  and  natuarally  entitled  to  the  eame 
xightg,  therefore,  when  held  in  subordination  to  the  white  man,  and  denied 
these  rights,  of  course  imagine  them  slaves.  They  rarely  see  a  negro, 
and  suppose  the  black  fckiu,  wooly  hair,  thick  lips,  <&g.,  that  they  read  of,  are 
the  results  of  dimate  or  cf  many  years  of  savagery,  slavery  and  other  imagi- 
mary  causes  of  phys<ical  degradation.  Tbia  notion,  or  this  conception,  so 
natural  under  tli^  circumstances  to  the  European  mind,  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Old  World  by  those  amoDg  us  who  read  British  books  and  form 
their  ideas  on  European  models.  And  iustead  of  >eidight6ning  Europe  on 
the  enbjecfc,  or  instead  of  demonstrating  to  them  that  the  negro  is  a  negro 
and  is  not  s>  Caucasian  or  "colored  man,"  even  our  ethnologists  and  men  of 
science  have  passively  assented  to  the  absurd  assumption,  while  all  our 
book  writers,  editors,  &c.,  have  made  this  assumption  the  starting  point  of 
all  their  reasonijDg  on  the  subject  -of  go-called  slavery.  And  imtil  a  very 
lecent  period,  oven  those  who  assumed  to  defend  the  social  order  of  tho 
South  did  BO  on  the  basis  of  this  foreign  assumption  of  a  Uack-white  man, 
haviBg  the  same  natural  right  to  liberty  as  other  men,  or  as  having  the 
same  natural  rights  as  themselves.  Thus  is  witnessed  the  strange,  and 
indeed  utterly  disgraceful  anomaly  of  American  society  convulsed  and 
American  institutions  endangered  by  Q,nidea  not  merely  JIuropean,  in  fact, 
but  thab  W0uld  be  an  impossible  conception  to  the  American  mind  were  we 
wholly  isolated  from  Europe.  The  negro  is  a  different  and  inferior  man  just 
s-s  an  owl  U  a  different  and  inferior  bird  to  tho  eagle,  cr  as  the  bull  dog  is  a 
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different  and  inferior  dog  to  the  hound,  and  were  wo  wholly  eliiit  out  frcmn 
mtereourse  with  Europe,  it  would,  of  course,  Tbe  as  absolutely  impossible 
to  conceive  of  a  ?)Zacfc-white  man^  or  that  the  negro  was  a  man  like  ourselYe& 
except  in  color,  aa  it  is  te  imagine  an  owl  an  eagle  or  a  bull  dog  a  hound. 

Here^  then,,  is^  the  great,  fundamental,  absolute  and  unmistakable  cause 
of  aU  our  troubles—the  palpable  and  elementary  error  of  the  northern 
.mind— the  fatal  an4  deplorable  origin  of  the  popular  delusion—the  original 
starting-point  of  that  wide-spread,,  often  well-meant,  but  always  pestilent 
andmahgnant  "philanthropy,"  which  has  corrupted  northern  intelligence,, 
patriotism,  and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  instincts  of  race,  and  led  large 
numbers  of  the  northern  people  into  a  blind,  bitter  and  unrelenting  warfare, 
on  their  brethren  of  the  Bouth. 

But  though  this  European  conception,  03*  rather  misconception,  of  the 
negro  is  natural  enough,  indeed  could  not  be  otherwise  with  those  ignorant 
of  all  raeea.  save  their  own,  it  would  not  carry  with  it  any  evil  or  misehievou» 
influence,,  did  not  circumstances  connect  it  with  the  political  interests  of 
Europe,,  and  especially  with  those  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Prior  to  the 
Ameriean  Bevolution  of  1776,  no  one  ever  heard  of  an  Abolitionist,  or  that 
*"'  negrO'  slavery"  was  wrong,  or  that  it  was  an  evil  that  some  day  should  be 
removed  from  the  world,  and  if  these  States  had  remained  in  subjection  to 
England  and  in  harmonious  relation  with  the  British  aristocracy,  it  is  alto- 
gether unlikely  that  there  would  now  be  such  a  thing  as^  an  Abolitionist 
either  in  the  Old  World  or  the  5^ew.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  are  Caucasian 
— ^white  men,  the  same  race,  unless  perhaps  a  few  thousand  Laplandera  in 
Horway^  Except  Erance,  whose  condition  is  exceptional,  if  not  abnormal,, 
all  these  nations  have  the  same  system,  the  same  social  order,  the  same 
general  principles  of  government,  and  though  England  pretends  to  be  free 
and  thinks  Buasia  despotic,^  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  masses  of  their  people. 

Society  is  divided  hy  artificial  distinctions  into  kings,  bourgeoise  anci 
peasants,  in  fact  into  the  few  and  the  msjuy— the  few  who  vroduce  nothings, 
yeS  enfoy:  everything^,  and  the  many  who  produce  every  tTdng  "but  en  fay 
nothing.  They  are  all  the  same  race,  created  free  and  equal,  sent  into  the 
world  with  the  same  wants,  the  same  faculties,  in  short,  the  same  nature, 
and  therefore  were  designed  by  an  Almighty  and  beneficent  Creator  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  enjoy  the  same  happiness  and  to  perform  the  same  duties. 
But  from  the  instant  they  come  into  the  world,  the  system  cr  social  order 
takes  possession  of  them  and  forces  them  into  widely  different  conditions 
— the  few  into  idleness  and  luxury,  the  many  into  lives  of  ignorance,  toil 
and  brutahtyg  differing  very  little  from  the  animals  that  thc^?  labor  with. 
One  man  often  owns  a  whole  county,  and  turns  several  thousand  acres  of 
fertile  land  into  a  park  for  deer,  where  he  may  *^  eDjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,"  while  twenty  thousand  of  his  brethren,  his  own  kith  and  kin^  white 
men  and  women  whom  God  created  his  equals  and  designed  for  the  same 
happiness  as  himself,  are  denied  enough  of  the  soil  of  their  native  land  io 
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bury  them  in  when  dead  I  Half  a  million  of  hereditary  aristocratSj  with, 
■perhaps,  four  or  five  millions  of  shopocracy  or  so-called  middleclass,  which 
serve  as  a  sort  of  police  agency,  and  enjoy  a  certain  portion  of  the  plunder, 
constitute  the  governing  force,  the  real  and  only  "  Eagland ;"  while  the 
great,  ignorant,  toiling,  voiceless  and  voteless  millions  are  mere  beasts  of 
burthen  to  their  brethren-— to  those  whom  God  created  their  equals  and 
designed  for  the  same  purposes  as  themselves— rbut  who,  through  human  in- 
ventions of  "  Church"  and  "  State,"  are  artificially  elevated  into  superior 
beings.  Nor  does  England,  except  in  degree,  differ  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
though  the  few  are  doubtless  the  richest  while  the  many  are  more  abject  in 
their  poverty  than  elsewhere.  It  is  the  system,  the  condition  which  has 
come  down  from  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  times ;  the  few  are  artificially 
elevated  and  the  many  artificially  degraded,  so  that  the  latter  are  regarded, 
and  doubtless  regard  themselves,  as  beings  of  a  "  lower  order,"  as  indeed 
they  are  universally  designated  in  England.  That  a  society  thus  existing,  or 
that  the  ruling  class  should  regard  the  masses  as  no  better  than  American 
negroes,  and  should,  therefore,  imagine  the  negro  hardly  dealt  with  when 
denied  the  "freedom"  of  the  English  or  European  laborer,  is  consistent, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  perfectly  logical. 

American  society,  resting  on  the  natural  distinctions  of  race,  fixed  forever 
by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  la  irreconcilable  with  theirs,  and  though  there 
may  be  outward  peace,  the  conflict  is  none  the  less  deadly  between  conditions 
or  systems  of  society  thus  vitally  antagonistic.  We  are  twenty-five  millions 
of  white  men,  whom  God  has  created  equal,  in  juxtaposition  with  four  mil^ 
lions  of  negroes,  whom  JSe  has  created  inferior,  and  our  system,  State  and 
national,  is  based  on  these  fixed,  unchanging  and  everlasting  facts.  The 
white  citizenship  are  naturally  equal,  and,  therefore,  enjoy  equal  rights ;  the 
negroes  are  naturally  inferior,  and,  therefore,  occupy  a  position  of  social 
inferiorihy  corresponding  with  their  wants  and  the  nature  God  has  given 
them.  Between  ua  and  the  old  world,  or,  between  us  and  England,  who  is 
the  leader  and  bulwark  of  the  old  order,  there  is  no  peace  or  possible  com- 
promise. The  lew  must  expect  to  abandon  their  privileges  over  the  many, 
must  give  up  their  wealth  and  power  over  the  masses,  and  reorganize 
society  on  a  Democratic  basis  like  our  own,  or  they  must  break  down  the 
American  system  thus  in  contrast  and  contradiction  to  their  own,  Eor- 
tunately  for  the  temporary  preservation  of  the  aristocracy,  the  ignorance  of 
their  people  enabled  them  to  strike  their  deadliest  blows  at  us  in  the  name 
of  hberty  and  under  the  pretence  of  philanthropy.  The  negro  "  slave"  of 
America  was  assumed  to  be  a  Nack-'white  man,  or  man  Hke  themselves  except 
in  color,  and  consequently  a  slave,  and,  therefore,  the  American  system,  with 
one-sixth  of  if  s  population  denied  all  rights  whatever,  was,  to  the  ignorant 
European  mind,  worse  even  than  their  oppressive  system  of  kings  and  aris- 
tocrats. The  writers  and  supporters  of  monarchy  had  thus  a  boundless  field 
for  denunciation  of  our  and  eulogy  of  their  own  system,  whish,.  whatever  the 
practical  consequences  in  theory,  seemed  vastly  more  liberal  and  humane 
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than  American  Democracy  resting  on  a  supposed  slavery.  And,  if  the 
premises  or  the  assumptions  were  sound,  the  inferences  were  indeed  un- 
avoidable. If  the  negro,  except  in  color,  were  a  man  like  ourselves,  with 
the  same  nature  and  the  same  wants  as  the  white  man,  then  everything 
imagined  by  the  Abolition  writers  for  the  past  sixty  years  would,  or  might 
have  been,  true  enough.  But  the  government,  the  ruling  force,  the  aris- 
tocracy, were  impelled  not  alone  by  these  writers,  but  from  the  necessities 
of  their  condition,  to  make  war  on  us,  and  instinct  prompted  them  to  strike 
at  '*  negro  slavery"  as  the  vital  principle  of  our  system,  the  foundation  on 
which  rested  the  entire  structure  of  Democratic  institutions. 

Ifc  was  only  when  Jefferson  declared  the  immortal  and  everlasting  truth, 
that  all  (white)  men  are  created  free  and  equal,  and  a  government  or  politi- 
cal system  based  on  this  truth,  or  rather  this  fact^  was  organized,  that 
English  writers  discovered  the  frightful  wrong  of  "megro  slavery,"  and 
English  statesmen  began  that  crusade  in  behalf,  or  pretended  behalf,  of  the 
lower  races  of  this  continent,  that  has  worked  out  such  stupendous  results, 
and,  at  last,  has  culminated  in  the  quasi  destruction  of  the  American  Umon. 

They  have  expended  some  five  hundred  millions  of  treasure  in  this  cru- 
sade, and  abolished  the  natural  order  of  society  in  the  whole  tropical  centre 
of  the  continent,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  The  supremacy  of  the 
white  man  abolished,  and  the  negro  leffc  without  guidance  or  control,  re- 
lapses, of  course,  into  his  original  Africanism,  and  if  we  are  to  suppose  that 
Americans  are  never  to  be  permitted  to  restore  the  normal  order  or  the 
natural  relations  of  the  races,  a  time  must  come,  or  would  soon  come,  when 
some  seventy  degrees  of  latitude,  right  in  the  heart  of  America,  must  be 
occupied  by  a  huge  Africanism  or  heathenism  like  that  presided  over  by  the 
King  of  Dahomey  and  other  African  savages. 

But  aU  these  deplorable  results,  the  ruin  of  industry,  production,  civili- 
zation, in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  with  the  decay  and  ruin  of  all  that  is 
healthy  and  desirable  in  human  society,  in  the  heart  of  the  New  World,  the 
vast  expenditure  of  treasure,  thus  forcing  the  British  laborer  to  take  the 
bread  from  the  mouths  oi!  his  own  children  to  pay  the  interest  on  money 
squandered  on  the  American  negro—the  loss  to  human  welfare  of  those 
vast  products  of  the  tropica  which,  sixty  years  ago,  made  Jamaica,  San 
Domingo,  &o.,  centres  of  trade  and  commerce — the  actual  destruction  of 
something  like  one  million  of  negro  lives  in  the  vain  attempt  to  put  down 
the  "  slave  trade,"  and  the  rapidly  approaching  Africanism  of  those  islands 
least  influenced  by  the  white  man — all  these  boundless  and  measureless  evils 
that  the  great  **  anti-slavery"  delusion  of  our  times  has  dragged  after  it- 
are,  after  all,  trifling,  in  comparison  with  that  wide-spread  corruption  of  the 
American  mind,  and  utter  perversion  of  American  intelligence,  which  has, 
at  last,  culminated  in  civil  war. 

So  long  as  the  American  mind  remained  untainted  and  American  society 
intact,  the  d^a5?er^es  of  the  "anti-slavery"  delusion  were  comparatively 
harmless.    Canada  and  Jamaica  alike  might  b©  given  over  to  the  huge  im- 
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posture,  the  islands  might  "be  destroyed,  the  genial  and  naturally  luxuriant 
tropics  that  G-od  designed  for  the  welf^ire  and  happiness  of  his  creatures 
might  be  rendered  a  desert,  the  negro  permitted  to  relapse  into  his  idle 
and  useless  saYagerjg  even  the  hoaes  and  muscles  of  the  over-worked  and 
under-fed  white  elaves  of  England  might  be  mortgaged,  for  centuries  to 
come,  to  pay  for  ali  this  devil's  work,  so  long  as  the  freemen  of  this  Repub- 
lic were  untouched  and  untainted  hy  the  great  delusion,  for  the  energy  of 
our  people  and  the  vitality  of  our  institutions  would,  sooner  or  later,  over- 
come all  this  surrounding  rottenness,  and  restore  civilization  to  these  wast- 
ed regions. 

But  innumerable  books,  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  hordes  of  crazy  lec- 
turers, like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  have  overflowed  the  land,  and  deluded  the 
so-called  educated  class  into  a  belief  or  notion,  the  most  absurd,  most  dis- 
gusting and  debasing  that  ever  corrupted  the  mind  or  perverted  the  moral 
instincts  of  mankind.  It  is  now  some  thirty  years  since  an  open  and  direct 
€:&ort  was  made  by  British  agents,  and  their  tools  among  us,  to  propa- 
gate these  debasing  theories.  At  first  a  popular  instinct  prompted  the  peo- 
ple to  mob  them,  hut  after  a  certain  time  they  were  thought  to  he  harmless, 
and,  by  common  consent,  were  permitted  to  propagate  their  disgusting 
tomfooleries  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Thirty  years  of  steady  iteration,  however,  of  the  same  absurdities,  with 
an  apparent  profound  conviction  of  their  truth,  backed  by  British  influ- 
ences, British  literature  and  British  policy— indeed,  by  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  "civilized  world,"  that  is,  oi  kings  and  their  flunkies— these 
absurdities,  these  miserable  tomfooleries  of  black-white  men  and  imaginary 
slavery,  and  impossible  slaveholders,  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
a  political  party  organized  for  the  x)urpose  of  reducing  them  to  practice  I 

Here,  then,  is  the  legitimate  culmination  of  the  great  "  anti-slavery"  delu- 
sion of  half  a  century,  a  man  elected  to  the  Presidency  by  a  sectional  party, 
on  a  platform  (as  claimed  by  this  party)  of  avowed  hostiHty  to  the  South, 
Their  practical  programme  isl  to  prevent  any  further  "  extension  of  sla- 
very," and  thus  penning  up  this  negro  element  within  its  present  limits, 
with  the  prestige  of  the  government  on  the  side  of  "  freedom,"  a  time 
must  come  when  "slavery," or  the  existing  •order,  inust  disappear,  and 
"impartial  freedom"  follsw  of  course.  All  this,  when  understood,  is  sim- 
ply and  exactly  Just  this,  and  nothing  else  i— TTj-e^/  suppose  the  negro  to  he  a 
hlack'VMte  man,  and  they  propose  to  use  the  government  to  realize  their  idea, 
or  to  transform  their  theory  into  fact,  Europeans,  nece&sarily,  have  this  con- 
ception of  the  negro,  for  they  are  ignorant  of  his  real  nature,  and  British 
writers,  British  books,  British  policy,  and  British  teachings  have  so  cor- 
rupted their  minds  and  perverted  their  understandings  that  the  leaders  of 
this  party  engage  in  this  monstrous  undertaking— to  abolish  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  white  man  or  the  subordination  of  the  negro,  and  give  them  the 
same  ireedom. 

Of  course,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  there  would  follow  social  equality 
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and  universal  amalgamation,  for  though  the  dupes  of  this  stupendous  delu-* 
sion  dream  of  a  possible  state  where  all  will  eajoy  "impartial  freedom" 
without  amalgamation,  no  one  but  anr  absolute  lunatiCj  when  they  really  re- 
flect on  the  eubject.j  can  tolerate  such  nonsense. 

The  population,  thus  penned  up  within  existing  limits,  and  "  slavery,'' 
or  the  social  relations  of  the  races,  so  corrupted  and  disorganized  that  the 
whites  no  longer  claim  superiority,  and  universal  equality,  and  fraternitys 
m  complete,  what  then  ?  Why,  simply  this  :—'We  are  twenty-five  millions 
of  whites  in  j  ux^apQbition  with  four  millions  of  negroes.  The  **  anti-slavery*'' 
Idea  thus  practicalized,  would,  in  the  second  generation,  have  annihilated 
the  epecifio  negro— there  would  only  be  mulattoes— the  third  generation 
would  end  in  quadroons,  and,  as  the  mulatto  of  the  fourth  generation  is  as 
absolutely  sterile  as  the  mule,  it  could  only  be  a  question  of  time  when 
every  drop  of  negro  blood  would  disappear  as  entirely  aa  if  there  had  never 
been  a  negro  on  this  continent.— Here,  then,  would  be  the  final  end  of  the 
stupendous  delusion  of  the  day.  First— The  theory  or  assumption  of  a 
blacJc-whiie  man  with  the  same  nature  and  same  right  to  liberty  as  ourselves. 
Second— The  formation  of  a  party  to  carry  this  into  practice,  through  the 
action  of  the  Federal  G-overnment.  Third— The  pennicgup  of  the  negro 
with  the  consequent  debauchment  and  destruction  of  the  existing  relationso 
Fourth — "Impartial  freedom,"  and  the  consequent  social  equality  and  ulti- 
mate amalgamation,  ending  finally  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  negro  ele- 
ment. If  some  debauched,  idiotic  or  brutal  man  should  set  up  the  aasump- 
tionthat  a  bull  dog  could  be  made  to  manifest  the  qualities  of  the  grey 
hound,  and  should  set  to  work  to  realize  his  idea,  every  body  would  know 
that  he  might  kill  the  former  by  his  experiments,  but  could  not  change  the 
eternal  order  of  nature.  Or  if  some  philanthropist  of  the  "  anti-slavery" 
order  should  assume  that  he  could  change  the  color,  hair,  the  form  of  the 
features,  the  shape  of  the  limbs,  or  any  other  physiGal  quality  of  the  negro 
into  that  of  the  white  man,  every  body,  however  ignorant  or  deluded  on  the 
subject,  would  understand  its  cruelty  and  folly,  and  know,  beyond  doubf, 
that  while  he  might  kill  the  poor  negro,  he  could  not  change  or  modify,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  that  which  the  Almighty  Creator  had  fixed  forever. 
And  yet  here  is  a  party  that  proposes  to  eet  aside  the  handy  work  of  the 
Eternal,  and  transform  four  miilions  of  different  and  subordinate  negroes 
into  black  Caucasians  and  "  impartial  freedom"  with  themselves. 

But  while  the  "  anti-§lavery"  idea,  thus  reduced  to  practice,  would  ne- 
cessarily end  in  the  "ultimate  extinction"  of  the  negro  element,  so  awful  a 
sin  against  "  G-od  and  humanity"  would  react  in  a  still  greater  punishment 
upon  the  nation  guilty  of  such  traup.cendant  crime.  Of  the  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  whites,  four  millions  would  be  involved  in  this  admixture  of  races, 
and  as  the  uncontaminated  among  them  would  escape  from  a  land  thus 
doomed,  nearly  half  of  this  great  Bepublio  would  bo  as  Mexico,  Central 
America,  &c.,  are  now,  a  mere  mongrel  mass  of  diseased  and  effete  human* 
ityj  a  source  of  decay  and  weakness,  reiiderlng  us  the  possible,  or  indeed  the 
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probable,  prey  or  conquest  of  Bome  European  natione  But,  as  has  been 
remarked,  in  the  course  of  time  the  negro  blood  would  become  extinct, 
mongrelism  would  die  out,  this  hideous  ulcer  on  the  body  politic  would  be 
healed,  the  va»t  mass  of  diseased  humanity  would  slough  off,  and  the  nation, 
the  typical  Caucasian,  finally  recover  itself.  Again  we  should  be  a  nation  of 
untainted  white  men,  as  we  were  before  this  experiment  of  securing 
"  impartial  freedom"  to  negroes  began ;  but  who  can  measure,  or  what 
imagination  can  conceive  even,  of  the  intermediate  degrrdation,  suffering 
and  despair  involved  in  it?  We  can  form  some  notion  of  the  wrong  and 
suffering  that  would  be  inflicted  on  the  negro  by  comparison  with  that  which 
would  follow,  if  some  "philanthropist"  should  try  the  experiment  of  trans- 
forming his  physical  nature  into  that  of  our  own.  Of  course  he  would  kiU 
him  in  the  process,  and,  in  view  of  his  misery,  would  it  not  be  more  humane 
to  murder  him  outright  at  once?  So,  too,  with  the  four  millions  in  the 
South— in  comparison  with  the  practical  application  of  the  "  anti»slavery'* 
idea— the  freedom,  equaHty,  amalgamation,  mongrelism,  and  "ultimate  ex- 
tinction" would  be  immeasurably  more  cruel  than  their  immediate  and 
universal  massacre.  And  if  the  "  anti-slavery"  party  were  to  order  the  six 
hundred  thousand  brave  men  in  arms,  on  the  Potomac  and  elsewhere,  to 
march  and  totally  exterminate  the  four  millions  of  negroes  in  the  South,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  the  highest  humanity  in  comparison  with  using  them 
to  force  "impartial  freedom,"  with  all  the  terrible  consequences  involved,  on 
these  subordinate  and  helpless  people.  Indeed,  we  witness  all  about  us  an 
approximation  to  these  terrible  truths. 

Kew  York  has  some  fifty  thousand  negroes,  who  are  constantly  diminish- 
ing, because,  instead  of  leaving  them  where  God  and  nature  placed  them, 
in  subordination  and  under  tho  protection  of  the  whijte  man,  we  force  them 
to  live  under  the  theory  of  an  equal  freedom,  and  it  is  consequently  only  a 
question  of  time  when  they  will  be  utterly  exterminated,  Massachusetts, 
who  most  rigidly  imposes  the  burden  of  "impartial  freedom,"  most  rapidly 
destroys  these  helpless  creatures,  and  indeed  we  may  always  determine, 
with  an  approximation  to  accuracy,  by  the  simple  application  of  this  test, 
when  the  free  negro  of  the  several  States  will  be  wholly  extinct. 

But  while  such  would  be  the  certain,  however  remote  result  of  carrying 
into  practice  the  theories  of  the  "  anti-slavery"  party,  so  far  as  the  negro 
is  concerned,  who  can  estimate  or  even  Imagine  the  boundless  and  illimit- 
able calamities  that  would  result  to  ourselves  and  the  general  cause  of 
civilization  ?  To  pass  by  the  destruction  and  loss  to  the  world  of  the  single 
item  of  cotton,  which  now,  directly  and  indirectly,  furnishes  subsistence  to 
possibly  ten  millions  of  white  men,  to  leave  out  of  view  rice,  sugar,  aU 
the  other  great  staples  essential  to  human  happiness,  to  abandon  some 
seventy  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  to  become  barren 
wastes,  or  equally  repulsive,  to  plant  a  huge  African  heathenism  in  the  heart 
of  the  continent— to  pass  by  all  these  trifling  considerations,  we  have  only 
to  contemplate  the  "ultimate  extinction  of  slavery"  and  "impartial  free- 
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dom"  with  four  milliona  of  negroes  in  the  South,  as  actually  dreamed  of 
by  the  lunatics  of  the  day,  with  its  unavoidable  consequences  of  sccial 
equality,  amalgamation,  mongrelism,  disease  and  final  extinction  of  the 
negro  element,  to  understand  the  bitterness,  the  unutterable  and  intolerable 
sense  of  wrong  felt  at  the  South  towards  those  who,  in  their  wicked  ignorance 
and  blind  atrocity,  are  laboring  to  bring  upon  them  and  their  children  a 
doom  more  awful  than  was  ever  yet  visited  on  human  kind  since  the  world 
began.  True,  they  may  not  themselves  comprehend  it  in  detail  or  in  form, 
but  that  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  God  has  planted  in  the  heart  of 
the  race,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  organism,  enables  them  to 
/eeZ  it,  and  to  shrink,  with  overpowering  disgust  if  not  of  terror,  from  the 
approach  of  such  a  danger. 

No  matron  in  the  Sauth  ever  heard  the  names  of  Garrison  or  John  Brown 
uttered  without  clasping  more  closely  the  child  on  her  bosom,  not  from 
any  personal  fear  of  these  men,  bub  from  that  instinct  of  self-preservation 
God  has  endowed  her  with,  and  which  taught  her  that  the  "  idea"  connected 
with  these  names  involved  the  extinction  of  her  blood. 

The  reader  may  understand  this  instinct  by  comparing  the  fate  of  St.  Do- 
mingo with  that  of  Jamaica,  The  French  Democrats  of  1792,  in  the  National 
Convention,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  negro,  and,  of  course,  supposing 
him  a  man  like  themselves,  decreed  "impartial  freedom"  for  the  six  hun- 
dred thousand  "  slaves  ;"  but  the  twenty- five  thousand  whites  of  that  is- 
land resisted  this  monstrous  crime  to  the  uttermost.  The  result  was  that 
the  negroes,  stimulated  by  British  and  outside  agents,  and  led  on  by  mon- 
grel chiefs,  exterminated  the  whites,  not  one  man,  woman  or  child  being 
left  en  that  inland  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  destruction.  About  the  same 
number  of  whites  in  Jamaica  resisted  "freedom"  (peaceably)  but  at  last 
were  overcome,  not  by  physical  force,  but  by  the  corrupt  and  perverse  opin- 
ions of  England  embodied  in  the  Parliament,  and  the  result  of  "impartial 
freedom"  is  social  equality,  amalgamation,  mongrelism,  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  white  blood,  A  few  years  hence  this  hideous 
process  must  complete  itself,  and  the  white  element  as  utterly  disappear 
from  Jamaica  as  it  has  from  Hayti,  The  sole  difference  is  the  mode  of  ex- 
tinction ;  in  one,  immediate  and  universal  massacre,  in  the  other,  "impar- 
tial freedom,"  amalgamation,  mongrelism  and  disappearance  of  the  lesser 
element ;  and  between  these  modes  who  would  not  prefer  the  former  to  the 
latter  ?  or,  who  would  not  prefer  that  his  children  or  his  posterity  should 
be  slaughtered  at  once,  rather  than  gradually  rot  out  through  the  veins  of 
the  negro? 

It  is  an  instinctive  perception  of  this— a  seemingly  bHnd  but  wise  instinct 
— which  the  mad  creatures  fancy  "  prejudice  against  color,"  that  render  the 
"  anti-slavery"  leaders  of  the  North  so  faithless  to  their  own  professed  be- 
lief, and  who,  doubtless,  would  prefer  death  for  a  son  or  daughter  in  pre- 
ference to  the  practical  application  of  that  belief.  But  what  punishment 
can  be  imagined  that  would  equal  the  deserts  of  those  people,  whOj  eafe  at 
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home  amid  a  homogenous  population,  would  force  upon  their  own  brethren 
in  actual  juxtaposition  with  four  millions  of  negroes,  doctrines  or  notions 
which,  rather  than  practice  themselves,  they  would  prefer  death,  or,  rather 
than  they  should  be  lived  out  in  their  own  households,  would,  doubtless, 
prefer  the  massacre  and  utter  extinction  cf  these  households  ?  But  wicked, 
monstrously,  awfully  wicked  as  these  blind  creatures  are,  or,  rather,  would 
be  if  they  had  any  knowledge,  even  the  smallest  atom,  of  that  which  they 
labor  to  accomplish,  there  are  others  that  posterity  will  bold  to  a  more  fear- 
ful account  still.  These  are  they  who  organize  a  political  party  in  the 
North  to  get  possession  of  the  Federal  government,  and  to  use  that  as  an 
instrument,  as  they  say,  for  the  **  ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,"  or,  in 
other  words,  who  seek  to  use  the  common  government,  the  goverDment  oi' 
Yirginia,  the  Oarollnas,  &c.,  for  inflicting  a  doom  on  the  people  of  these 
States,  which,  rather  than  suffer  themselves,  they  would  prefer  deathl 
Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  present  generation  of  Americans,  these 
people  are  ignorant,  blindly  and  utterly  unconscious  of  the  crimes  they  seek 
to  commit,  and  posterity  wiU,  therefore,  in  mercy  draw  a  veil  over  this  hor- 
rible phase  in  the  national  life,  and  strive  to  blot  it  out  forever  from  the 
national  records.  Summing  up  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  plain  to  the  reader, 
then,  that  the  negro,  being  a  widely  different  and  subordinate  race  or  spe- 
cies from  our  own,  is  in  his  normal  condition  when  in  a  Bubordinate  social 
position  as  in  the  South ;  that  the  presence  of  this  subordinate  race  or  natu- 
ral substratum  in  American  society,  which  gives  us  clearer  \iew3  of  our  own 
natural  equality,  and  prevents  those  artificial  distinctions  of  class  which  so 
disfigure  and  degrade  the  nations  of  Earope,  is  the  cause,  or  main  cause,  of 
the  success  of  our  Democratic  institutions  ;  that  in  this  fact  is  foucdthe 
British  hostility  to  *' negro  slavery,"  Which,  being  in  constant  and  irrecon- 
cilable antagonism  to  their  system  of  class  distinctions,  necessarily  impels 
them  into  ceaseless  warfare  on  it ;  that  this  hostility,  though  embracing  aU 
of  monarchical  Europe,  would  not  be  or  need  not  be  dangerous  to  us,  so 
long  as  our  own  people  were  uncorrupted  by  European  teachings  and  hos- 
tile influences,  but  when,  accepting  these  false  teachings  instead  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  every  day  experience,  and  large  numbers  of  them  proceed 
to  form  a  party  in  the  North  to  impose  their  wild  delusion  of  supposititious 
&Zacfc-white  men  and  imaginary  slavery  on  the  South,  they  not  only  violate 
the  spirit  of  the  Federal  compact,  but  they  are  blindly  striving  to  destroy 
themselves — their  government,  their  Republican  institutions  and  civiliza- 
tioii  itself,  as  weU  as  the  welfare  and  happicess  of  the  people  of  the  South — 
that,  as  no  more  extension  of  slavery  and  "  impartial  freedom"  with  negroes, 
would  necessarily  transform  and  deform  one-half  of  the  Eepublio  into  the 
condition  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  &c,3  and  end  in  the  ultima' e  rxtinc- 
tion  of  the  negro  element,  it  would,  therefore,  in  comparison,  be  vastly  more 
humane  to  slaughter  these  negroes  at  once  than  thus  to  doom  thrm  to  gra- 
dual or  "  ultimate  extinction,"  through  the  tender  mercies  of  the  *'  friends 
of  freedom  ;"  and  finally,  that  this  monstrous,  world-wide  and  deplorable 
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delusion,  in  which  are  wrapped  up  fiuch  hideoua  and  fearful  possibilities 
being  baaed  on  the  fundamental  falsehood  thafc  the  negro  ia  a  man  like  our- 
selves except  in  color,  all  that  has  been  done,  wriUen  or  eaid  ia  the  past, 
or  that;  may  be  attempted  in  the  future,  must  be  equally  false,  fatal  and 
deplorable,  and  in  conflict  with  the  eternal  order  ordained  by  the  Almighty 
Creator, 


PART    II. 
THE     EFFECT. 


The  election  of  Mr.Lincolo,  by  an  anti-southern  parly,  embodying  the  de- 
lusions we  have  been  considering,  and  based  on  the  assumption  that  south- 
ern society  is  fundamentally  wrong  and  immoral,  and  that  this  society  should 
be  revolutionized  or  "  aboHshed,"  with  the  declaration  that  it  designed  to 
use  the  government  to  accomplish  this  object,  was  the  greatest  insult,  in- 
deed the  greatest  (moral)  wrong  ever  inflicted  (unconsciously)  on  any  people 
and  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  done  by  a  portion  of  their  own  country- 
men, there  are  no  terms  in  our  language  that  can  adequately  express  its 
enormity.  The  insults  of  the  Abolitionists  proper,  for  thirty  years  past, 
have  been  grievous  indeed,  and  hard  to  bear.— They  charged,  through  their 
innumerable  tracts,  lecturers,  books  and  newspapers,  that  the  eight  millions 
of  men  and  women  of  the  South  were  living  in  the  daily  practice  of  crime 
and  immorality,  and  labored,  with  the  energy  of  devils  incarnate,  to  make 
the  world  believe  their  absurd  statements. 

But  whatever  the  insults  and  wrongs  of  the  Abolitionists  proper,  except 
to  corrupt  and  annually  to  entice  away  some  hundreds  of  negroes  from  tho 
South,  they  did  not  resort  to  any  practical  means  to  injure  the  southern 
people.— They  confined  their  labors  to  the  propagation  of  their  foolish  ab- 
stractions in  respect  to  southern  society,  and  when  they  had  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated the  northern  mind  with  their  notions,  they  hoped  to  dissolve  the 
Union  by  inducing  tho  northern  States  to  withdraw  from  it.  When  they  be- 
gan their  "  enterprise,"  they  expected  to  "  enlighten  and  purify"  the  South, 
and  induce  the  men  and  women  of  that  section  to  "  abolish"  their  supremacy 
over  their  negroes,  and  affiliate  with  the  subject  race  ;  but  they  have  long 
since  abandoned  any  hope  of  this  kind,  and  labored  solely  to  prepare  the 
northern  people  for  secession  and  separation  from  those  they  charge  with 
the  practice  of  such  stupendous  crimes. 

Bo  far,  then,  as  iJiey  were  concerned,  the  people  of  the  South  had  no  sub- 
stantial reason  for  complaint,  for  free  discussion  and  freedom  of  opinion, 
however  erroneous  cr  even  insulting,  should  be,  or  might  be,  tolerated,  so 
long  as  they  took  no  practical  steps  to  force  their  absurd  theories  and  as- 
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sumptions  on  tho  South,  Bufc  when  a  political  party  is  organized  to  reduce 
these  theories  to  practice— to  get  possession  of  the  common  government  and 
to  make  if/ioi  an  instrument  for  forcing  their  dogmas  on  the  people  of  the 
South — io  me  their  own  goyernment  for  doing  that  which,  could  it  be  done, 
would  bring  a  doom  more  horrible  than  any  mankind  have  ever  known  on 
the  people  of  that  section,  then,  it  is  repeated,  an  insult  and  moral  wrong 
waa  inflicted  that  has  no  parallel  in  history:— Of  coureo  such  an  issue,  as 
that  presented  by  the  party  supporting  Mr.  Lincoln,  could  not  be  accepted 
or  tolerated  in  the  South,  and  though  a  few  ecattering  votes  were  cast  in 
the  border  States,  no  canvass  was  admissable,  and  therefore,  as  regards  Mr, 
Lincoln's  election,  the  people  of  fourteen  States  were  disfranchised  as  abso- 
lutely as  if  they  were  Cubans  or  Mexicans.  If,  for  example,  as  predicted 
once  by  Jo  Smith,  Mormoniem  should  become  so  dominant  in  the  South  and 
"West  as  to  enable  its  followers  to  set  up  a  Presidential  ticket  against  the 
marital  relation,  surely  New  England,  untainted  by  the  delusion,  would  never 
consent;  to  such  a  canvass  within  her  borders.  If  it  was  assumed  that  the 
present  relation  of  the  sexes  was  fundamentally  wrong  and  immoral,  and 
though,  as  a  Sbate  institution,  marriage  might  be  tolerated,  bub  the  instant 
the  husband  and  wife  passed  within  federal  jurisdiction,  the  relation  should 
no  longQjr  be  recognized,  and  the  power  and  prestige  of  ihe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  cast  against  it— surely,  under  such  circumstances,  Mas- 
sachusetts would  not  only  refuse  a  canvass  of  this  kind  within  her  own 
limits,  but  would  refuse  to  recognize  a  President  elected  on  such  an  issue, 

ft  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  proof  in  rejspect  to  which  would  be  the 
greater  evO,  abolition  of  marriage  in  the  North  or  the  abolition  of  *^  slavery" 
in  the  South ;  the  perversion  of  the  natural  relations  of  the  sexes,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  natural  relations  of  the  races  ;  but  every  rational  mind  that 
shall  truly  understand  the  unavoidable  consequences  wrapped  up  in  the 
latter,  will  be  unable  to  even  imagine  any  condition  of  human  existence  po 
fraught  with  boundless  andunnameable  horrors  as  "impartial  freedom"  with 
negroes.  But,  indeed,  wo  need  only  to  comparo  Utah,  with  its  industry, 
progress,  and,  however  contradictory  it  may  seem,  its  morality,  with  Jamai- 
ca, San  Domingo,  and  the  South  American  Bepublice,  to  understand  that, 
however  unnatural  and  monstrous  may  be  a  perversion  of  the  natural  rela- 
tions of  the  Eexes,  it  does  not  involve  euch  abhorrent  and  frightful  results  as 
the  destruction  of  the  natural  relation  of  races.  To  the  people  of  the  South, 
therefore,  the  election  of  a  President  by  the  North,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  relation  of  the  races  common  to  the  South  waa  immoral,  and  pledged  to 
wield  the  government  for  its  ultimate  extinction,  was,  tested  by  their  stan- 
dards, or  viewed  from  their  standpoint,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  greatest 
insult  and  moral  wrong  that  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  inflicted  on  a  civilized 
people.  They  said  to  themselves  i  **  We  have  struggled  for  many  years,  not 
"  against  foreign  enemies  or  open  foes,  but  against  our  own  countrymen, 
*^  our  professed  brotliers,  who  seek  to  use  the  government— the  common 
**  government  of  us  all—for  our  destruction,  for  the  ruin  and  desolation  of 
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**  all  that  13  sacred  and  valuable  in  human  Bociety  1"  They  eaid  :— "  We,  of 
**  the  South,  have  never  asked,  or  dreamed  of  askiag,  any  special  favors  from 
"  this  government  We  are  planters  and  producers,  and  need  no  favors  from 
*'  government,  aod,  in  our  whole  Federal  history  of  eighty  years,  there  has 
"  never  been  a  eiuglo  bill  iatroduced  in  Congress  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
"  immediately  or  remotely,  benefited  any  southern  State  or  any  southern 
"  community,  ab  the  expense  or  to  the  detriment  of  any  State  or  community 
"  at  the  North.  That,  on  the  contrary,  the  northern  States  have  asked  and 
"have  received  vast  benefits  at  our  expense— above  all,  that  Massachusetts, 
"  the  leader  of  the  crusade  against  us— from  the  hour  the  government  was 
"  formed,  has  made  it  an  instrument  for  her  benefit,  or  the  benefit  of  certain 
"  classes  of  hers,  at  our  expense ;  that  her  commerce,  her  manufactures, 
"  fisheries,  &c.,  have  drawn  millions  upon  miiliona  from  the  pockets  of  the 
'*  prodacing  classes,  through  tariff;^,  fishing  bounties  and  special  protection ; 
"  while  we  have  neither  asked  for  nor  desired  any  thing  whatever,  and  sought 
**  simply  to  confine  the  government  to  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  it 
"  was  originally  designed.  But-j  worse  than  all  this,  the  North  has  for  years, 
"  in  sheer  wantonness,  sought  to  damage  our  interests  and  endanger  our 
*' peace,  and  we  have  struggled,  session  after  session  and  year  afcer^y'ear, 
"  to  prevent  our  own  government  from  being  perverted  into  an  instrument 
*'for  our  ruin,  until  at  last  they  have  succeeded,  and  elected  a  President 
*' pledged  to  wield  it  for  bringing  a  doom  on  ng  or  our  children  the  most 
**  monstrous  and  terrible  that  could  be  inflicted  on  human  society  I" 

Such  was  the  argument  of  the  southern  leaders,  writers,  and  theuuiversal 
organs  of  opinion  ;  and  should  we  wonder  that  it  was  overwhelming  ?  It 
was  not  the  mere  election  of  Mr,  Lincoln,  by  a  sectional  vote  which  virtually 
disfranchised  the  'ooter  of  the  South  ;  that,  they  said,  though  an  intolerable 
insult,  imight'h&YQ  been  borne  with,  but  it  was  a  fatal  symptom  that  signalled 
the  deadly  hostility  of  the  Northo  With  a  majority  in  the  legislative  and 
iudicial  departments  of  the  Government  against  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  power- 
less, and  incapable  of  any  serious  mischief  to  the  South.  But  the  anti- 
southern  party,  beginning  a  few  years  ago  with  half  a  dozen  members  of 
Congress,  had  steadily  increased  in  power.  It  had  obtained  possession  of 
nearly  ail  the  northern  States,  and  a  few  years  hence,  with  the  admission 
into  the  Union  of  the  several  north-western  Territories,  its  control  of  the 
Senate  wag  certain,  and  with  its  loudly  proclaimed  design  of  taking  possession 
of  all  the  departments  cf  the  IFederal  Government,  and  of  remodelling  the 
Supreme  Court  and  reversing  the  Bred  Scott  Becision,  the  time  waa  not 
distant  when  the  South  would  be  utterly  helpless  in  the  gragp  of  this  foarf  ul 
power,  thus  wielding  the  machinery  of  government  for  the  destruclion  of 
all  that  it  cherished  as  sacred  and  valuable.  It  was  said,  "  if  the  South 
submitted  to  this  agsumption  by  the  North  of  the  executive  department,  it 
would  become  a  precedent  for  submission  when  the  legiglative  and  judicial 
departments  were  also  monopolized,  and,  moreover,  if  submitted  to  in  one 
Presidential  election,  it  would  become  a  precedent  in  future  elections,  and 
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thus  the  strange  anomaly  and  startling  spectacle  would  be  presented  to 
the  world,  of  a  combination  of  northern  States  usurping  permanent  rule 
oyer  the  States  of  the  South,  and  under  a  system  based  on  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  self-government,  rule  over  them  as  absolutely  as  Bussia  does  over 
Poland,  or  Franc©  over  Algiers  I"  Nor  was  this  danger,  ominous  as  it  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  to  the  great  principle  of  self-government,  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  by  the  South ;  for  back  of  all  this,  or  rather  the  motive  for  aU  this 
usurpation  of  power  was  th©  universal  avowal  of  using  it  for  the  "  ultimate 
extinction  of  slavery,"  and  for  forcing  the  white  citizenship  into  "impartial 
freedom"  with  negroes  I 

The  terrible  mistake  of  the  northern  mind,  that  the  "  South"  and  "  elav- 
ery"  are  distinct  entities,  or  that  a  man  may  be  a  friend  to  the  "  South"  and 
an  enemy  to  "slavery,"  renders  multitudes  utterly  incapable  of  compre- 
hending southern  opinion  and  southern  motives  of  action.  The  truth  is, 
they  are  inseparable— the  South  is  "  slavery"  and  "slavery"  is  the  South— 
and  every  man  opposed  to  one  is  necessarily  an  enemy  of  the  other.  The 
"South"  is  composed  of  eight  millions  of  white  citizens  and  four  millions  of 
subordinate  or  subject  negroes— the  first  are  naturally  superior— the  latter 
naturally  inferior — the  human  law  is  in  accord  with  these  fundamental 
facts,  and  whatever  the  domestic  and  social  defects,  the  lex  loci  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  best  interests  of  both  races,  for  it  is  in  harmony  with  their 
natural  relations.  Legal  eqaality  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  white  citi- 
zenship, for  they  are  naturally  equal,  and  "  slavery"  or  subordination  of  the 
negro  U  the  normal  condition  of  the  negroes,  for  they  are  naturally  subor- 
dinate. A  change  in  the  status  of  these  negroes  would,  therefore,  necessarily 
involve  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  former,  or  if  the  normal  condition 
of  the  negro  were  overthrown,  it  would,  of  necessity,  involve  or  carry  with 
it  the  destruction  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  white  citizenship.  In  other 
words,  the  abolition  of  negro  subordination  involves,  of  necessity,  the  abo- 
lition of  white  equality— in  short,  the  abolition  of  "slavery"  is,  to  the  white 
men  of  the  South,  the  abolition  of  their  own  liberty.  All  know  this  instinct- 
ivel/,  and  feel  it  in  the  profoundest  depths  of  their  nature  even  when  inca- 
pable of  reasoning  it  out  to  their  own  satisfaction,  and  therefore  every  south- 
ern man,  whose  instincts  have  not  been  corrupted  by  a  northern  or  European 
education,  feels  that  the  "anti-slavery"  man  of  the  North,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  his  own  liberty. 

Briefly,  then,  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  regarded  by  the  South  as  the 
signal  of  a  deliberate  and  fixed  design,  on  the  part  of  the  North,  to  take  per- 
manent possession  of  the  common  government,  and  to  wield  it  as  an  instru- 
ment for  their  destruction,  and  as  ib  would,  in  a  short  time,  have  possession 
of  the  Legislative  and  Judicial,  as  well  as  the  Executive  Department,  and 
the  South,  wiih  the  principle  of  self-government  stricken  down,  would  be 
utterly  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  its  deadly  enemies,  noio .was  the  time  for  re- 
sistance, and  before  they  were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
those^who  loudly  and  universally  proclaimed  their  design  of  inflicting  a 
doom  on  them  or  their  children  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
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PAET    III. 

THE     SOLUTION. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  a  party  whose  organic  principle  was  hostility 
to  the  South  or  to  so-called  elavery.  A  man  might  he  hank  or  anti-bank, 
tariff  or  anti-tariff,  indeed,  might  hold  whatever  opinion  he  pleased  on  any 
subject,  it  he  v^ere  only  hostile  to  "  slavery"  or  to  the  existing  order  of 
southern  society,  and  was  willing  to  make  such  hostility  effective  by  embody- 
ing it  in  the  government,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  appoint  to  ofiace  none  but  those 
embodying  this  sentiment,  and  as  the  secession  left  hira  unrestrained  by  the 
Senate,  we  are  to  presume  that  every  official  connected  with  the  Executive 
Government  is  hostile  to  the  South,  The  legislative  majorities  are  equally 
pronounced  in  their  hostility  or  anti-slavery;  ism ;  thus,  except  the  Judicial 
Department,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is  unable  to  restrain  tho 
powers  that  be,  the  whole  Federal  Government  is  as  absolutely  in  conflict 
with  "  slavery"  as  is  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  The  military  forces 
are  quite  the  reverse  of  the  civil  functionaries.  The  rank  and  file  are  wholly 
national,  and  probably  do  not  diff;er  in  (abstract)  sentiment  with  the  military 
masses  in  conflict  with  tho  government.  The  general  officers,  mostly  edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  the  Generalin-Ohief  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  "War  Department,  are  doubtless  entirely  national  in 
sentiment,  aEd  desire  to  preserve  southern  society  or  so-called  slavery  as 
well  as  the  outward  integrity  of  the  Bepublic,  But  the  mihtary  power  is 
subordinate  to  the  civil,  and  ?/  the  President  still  embodies  the  principle 
on  which  his  party  was  organized,  and  harmonizes  with  the  legislative  ma- 
jorities, it  matters  little  what  may  be  the  abstract  sentiment  of  the  former, 
and  for  ail  praclical  purposes,  it  is  just  the  same  to  the  people  of  the  South  as 
if  every  soldier  of  the  Eepublic  was  a  furious  Abolitionist, 

If  these  forces  aro  overwhelming,  and  crush  out  all  resistance  in  the 
South,  and  the  southern  people  are  forced  to  submit  to  the  policy  of  an 
"  anti-slavery"  government,  with  its  inevitable  consequences,  then  the  end 
may  bo  seen  with  absolute  certainty.  111  assumes  that  southern  society  is 
wrong,  that  the  existing  relation  of  whites  and  negroes  in  the  South  is 
immoral,  that  it  should  be  abolished,  and  regarding  whites  and  negroes  as 
entitled  to  the  same  freedom  within  the  Federal  j  arisdiction,  it  hopes,  by 
casting  the  weight  and  prestige  of  the  Federal  Government  against  the  ex- 
isting order,  that  the  States  will  someday  *'  abolish"  the  legal  supremacy 
of  the  white -man,  and  "impartial  freedom"  will  ho  the  end.  Here,  then, 
would  be,  of  necessity,  the  final  or  ultimate  result  of  the  great  struggle— 
"universal freedom"— the  degradation  of  twenty-five  millions  of  white  Ame- 
rican citizens  into  legal  equality  wih  the  four  millions  of  negroep. 
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And  if  one  can  suppose  the  ignorance  and  blindneaa  of  the  North  to  go  on, 
and  able  to  force  thm  awful  doom  upon  the  Boutb,  the  results,  to  them- 
Belves,  would  he  the  destruction  of  their  own  hberty,  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, their  civilizatioD.  If,  after  they  had  sacrificed  100,000  lires,  and  loaded 
their  posterity  with  a  thousand  milhons  of  debt,  they  will  have  succeeded  in 
degradirsg  themselves  to  a  level  with  negroes,  or  as  the  blind  and  deluded 
leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  party  declare,  secured  "  impartial  freedom"  for 
all  alike,  the  system  organized  by  Washington  and  the  men  of  '87  would 
be  revolutionized,  overthrown,  and  the  Bepubhc  distorted  into  a  mongrel 
assemblage,  while  half  of  the  States  would  finally  collapse  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Mexico,  Central  America,  &o.  And  instead  of  the  eouthern  planter 
or  "slaveholder,"  the  northern  farmer  and  laborer  would  find  his  natural 
ally  in  the  eouthern  negro,  and  the  Washingtons,  Jeffersons  and  Jacksons  of 
the  South,  who,  with  the  abolition  of  the  white  supremacy,  would  disappear 
of  course,  would  be  replaced  by  negroes,  mulattoes  and  mongrels  ! 

Such  is  the  inevitable  end  of  anti-slaver^^.ism,  if  permitted  to  march  on  and 
complete  itself  in  "ultimate  extinction  of  slavery,", or  such  the  inexorable 
consequences  of  using  the  Federal  government  to  carry  out  the  theory  that 
tbe  negro  is  a  black- white  man,  and  entitled  to  the  same  liberty  with  our- 
selves, WaBhington  and  his  cotemporaries  founded  a  BepubHo  of  white 
men  for  themselves  and  their  posterity  ;  the  successors  of  Washington 
have  all  walked  in  his  footsteps  in  this  respect ;  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  declared  this  vital  and  stupendous  truth,  and  if  now,  under  the 
madness  of  the  times,  this  is  departed  from,  and  the  Government  distorted 
into  a  mongrel  concern,  including  negroes,  mongrels,  Indians,  Chinese,  and 
aU  kinda  of  men,  and  is  to  use  its  prestige,  to  force  the  States  into  *^impar- 
tial  freedom,"  or  into  the  adoption  of  the  anti-slavery  theory,  then  it  is 
obvious,  or  should  be  obvious  to  all  intelligent  and  reflecting  minds,  that 
the  Bepublic  of  1783  is  stricken  at  the  heart,  and  though  the  outward  forms 
remain,  the  soul  will  have  departed,  and  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  time 
when  the  fate  of  Mexico  and  the  other  mongrel  Republics  of  thislContinent 
must  become  our  own. 

Bub  here  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  South  now  struggling  against  these 
frightful  possibiUties  and  summoning  all  its  powers  to  preserve  the  statu 
^wo— to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  white  man  over  the  negro— in  short,  to  preserve  the  principles  on  which 
this  government  was  founded  in  1788,  and  hitherto  has  been  conducted? 
Doubtless  this  is  the  belief  of  the  great  mass  of  the  southern  people,  who, 
whatever  may  be  the  motives  of  the  leaders  or  the  individual  ambitions,  are 
impell6(Jt  alone  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  resist  the  policy  of  a 
]3arty  that  would  briDg  upon  them,  or  upon  their  posterity,  such  bouudless 
evils  as  those  necessarily  wrapped  up  in  the  practical  realization  of  the  anti* 
slavery  theories.  Bat  it  is  certain  that,  disregarding  the  anomaly  of  surren- 
dering the  government  founded  by  their  fathers,  and  voluntarily  giving  up 
that  *'  Union"  -who^e  prestige  and  power  they  maialy  created,  the  leaders  of 
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the  South  committed  a  i'rightful  blunder  'when  they  abandoned  the  national 
flag,  and  attempted  to  set  up  a  southern  Confederacy,  And  if  the  war  now 
waging  should  fail  to  force  them  to  abandon  the  echeme  of  a  separate  Confed- 
eracy, and  their  "  national  independence"  were  really  acknowledged  by  the 
northern  people,  aa  well  as  the  European  powers,  then  their  dangers  would 
at  once  seriously  begin,  and  the  frightful  possibihties  that  now  menace 
them,  would  absolutely  confront  them  at  once. 

The  negro,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  creature  of  the  tropics,  and  the  laws  of 
population  and  industrial  adaptation  are  rapidly  attracting  him  and  his 
white  guide  or  master  into  his  own  specific  centre  of  existence.  I'or  seventy 
years  these  laws  have  been  carrying  him  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
from  the  Middle  States  to  the  transition  States,  from  the  latter  to  the  South- 
West,  and  finally,  they  should  take  him  into  his  permanent  home  within  the 
tropics.  If  these  laws  should  be  interrupted,  and  the  negro  forcibly  penned 
up  permanently  within  his  present  limits,  then  it  would  only  be  a  question  of 
time  when  society  itself  would  be  destroyed;  when  the  negro  would  be 
massacred  by  the  whites,  or  the  latter  would  abandon  the  country  to  them, 
or  the  theory  of  the  anti-slaveryites  of  "  impartial  freedom"  and  universal 
amalgamation  would  needs  follow  ;  at  all  events,  when  the  existing  order 
would  be  demorahzed  and  overthrown. 

England  has  labored  for  seventy  years  to  secure  this  result.  She,  and  the 
other  European  powers  having  American  possessions,  have  destroyed  the 
natural  order  of  society  in  the  whole  tropical  centre  of  the  continent,  and 
secured  "  impartial  freedom,"  with  its  unavoidable  consequences  of  amalga- 
mation, idleness,  degradation  and  social  rottenness,  to  some  four  millions  of 
negroes  and  mongrels.  These  mongrels  and  free  negroes  are  subjects,  or 
they  are  allies  of  European  monarchists,  and  covered  by  the  guns  of  France, 
Ensfland  and  Spain,  a  Southern  Eepublio  would  be  penned  up  forever  within 
existing  limits.  Hr.  Buchanan  once  declared  that  the  northern  Democracy 
was  the  sole  friend  of  the  South,  and  if  the  latter,  in  a  mid  moment  of  terror 
or  foUy,  abandoned  their  northern  friends  in  fear  of  their  northern  enemies, 
they  would  find  the  whole  "civilized  world"  arrayed  in  deadly  hostility 
against  them.  Indeed  they  would  not  be  able  to  defend  themselves  within 
these  restricted  limits,  for  their  legitimate  friends  in  the  North  thrust  into 
the  position  of  enemies,  and  deadly  enemies  in  front,  with  their  path  to  the 
tropics  blocked  up  by  some  four  milHons  of  "free"  negroes,  the  tools  and 
alliea  of  European  monarchists,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  peciple 
whose  condition  in  the  future  would  involve  so  many  dangers,  and  that  no 
possible  energy,  bravery,  or  ability  on  their  part  could  neutralize  or  enable 
them  to  escape  from.  Their  worst  enemies  in  the  North  are  simply  deluded 
by  British  influences,  while  all  their  pecuniary  interests,  as  well  as  their 
patriotism,  prompt  them  to  defemd  the  social  safety  of  their  countrymen  of 
the  South,  and  yet  we  witness  the  stupendous  folly  of  the  latter  blindly 
drifting  intD  the  arms  of  England,  whose  government  has  not  only  warred 
upon  their  peculiar  institutions  for  seventy  years  past,  but  must  continue  io 
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do  so  in  the  future,  to  preserve  itself  or  its  aristocratic  system  of  class 
distinctions. 

If  the  entire  northern  people  were  given  up  utterly  to  the  great  "anti- 
slavery"  deldsion  of  our  times,  and  there  was  not  one  single  northern  citizen 
friendly  to  the  social  order  of  the  South,  there  would  he  less  danger  in  their 
enmity  than  in  iliQ  friendship  of  England,  The  most  id  jury  that  they  could 
do  the  South  would  he  to  corrupt  or  steal  away  a  few  negroes  every  year,  hut 
as  the  people  who  would  do  this  really  hate  the  "free"  negro  themselves,  and 
the  northern  people  will  not  tolerate  any  considerable  number  of  them 
among  them,  the  evil  would  always  correct  itself.  But  the  South,  penned 
up  by  the  free  negroes  and  mongrels  of  the  tropics,  the  allies  or  the  subjects 
of  European  monarchists,  would  be  more  likely — ^in  the  existing  condition  of 
opinion— to  be  invaded  by  the  "  free  negroes"  of  Jamaica,  Cuba,  Hayti,  &c., 
than  it  would  extend  its  system  in  that  direction.  Indeed  Cuba,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  be  more  likely  to  annex  Florida  than  the  latter  would 
be  to  annex  the  former.  While  "  slave  grown"  cotton  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  British  and  European  industry,  the  South  would  have  a  pledge  of 
peace,  but  when  this  vital  want  was  measurably  filled  otherwise,  and  it  will 
be  some  day,  there  would  be  no  mercy  shown  to  a  condition  of  society  that 
underlies  democracy,  and  is  thus  in  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the  principles 
of  European  monarchy.  Three-fourths  of  the  South  at  this  moment  is  better 
suited  to  the  labor  of  the  white  man  than  to  the  negro.  The  latter  rapidly 
multiplies— the  term  of  gestation  being  considerably  shorter  in  the  female 
than  in  the  case  of  the  white  woman,  and  in  its  grosser  organism  and  low 
sensibility,  it  is  saved  from  a  multitude  of  contingencies  affecting  maternity, 
while  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  white  master  add  vastly  or  aid  materially 
to  the  final  result.  Thus,  while  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  Territory  of  the 
South  is  best  adapted  to  the  industrial  capacities  of  the  negro,  its  increase 
is  much  more  rapid,  and  the  great  want  of  the  South — of  the  whole  nation 
and  of  American  civilization  at  this  moment,  is  "  slavery  extension,"  that  is, 
more  territory  suited  to  the  negro  and  the  expansion  of  this  population. — 
Eor  example  :  every  one  may  see  at  a  glance  that  if  the  planter  of  Maryland 
or  Kentucky  were  permitted  to  emigrate  with  his  whole  family,  children  and 
negroes  alike,  to  Central  America,  &o.,  and  instead  of  growing  wheat  in  the 
former,  should  engage  in  cultivating  sugar,  coffee,  &o.,  in  the  latter,  that  all 
would  be  vastly  benefited,  while  the  lands  abandoned  in  Maryland,  resusci- 
tated and  renewed  by  the  white  laborer  or  German  immigrant,  would  again 
become  highly  productive. 

The  increased  production  all  round  by  this  adaptation  of  labor,  would 
greatly  promote  commerce,  and  enable  the  farmer  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
and  the  mechanic  of  the  towns,  to  obtain  their  sugar  and  coffee  at  half 
their  present  prices.  But  if  norbhern  ignorance  of  this  great  question  were 
enlightened,  and  the  anti -slavery,  delusion  wholly  exploded,  and  the  whole 
American  people  united  and  anxious  to  acquire  more  southern  territory,  to 
get  possession  of  Cuba,  Jamaica  or  Haytl,  it  may  be  doubted  if  their  whole 
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combined  force  would  be  sufficient  to  drive  back  England,  France  and  Spain 
and  their  free  negro  allies  in  the  tropicSj  and  take  possession  ot!  these  terri- 
tories. With  the  rapid  increase  of  the  negro  popnlationj  and  "  slave"  terri- 
tory being  the  vital  want  of  the  South,  how  shall  it  fiU  this  want,  or  even 
saye  itself,  if  separated  from  the  great  Democratic  masses  of  the  North  and 
West  ?  Leaving,  therefore,  out  of  view  the  anomaly  of  being  faithless  to 
the  work  of  their  fathers,  the  abandonment  of  the  memories  of  Washington, 
Calhoun  and  Jackson,  the  historic  suicide  in  .fact,  and  disregarding  all  the 
geographical  impossibilities  thrust  m  the  way  of  this  "Southern  Confede- 
racy" or  "National  Independence,"  the  simple  separation  from  their  friends 
in  the  North  would  place  the  South  helplosfely  at  the  mercy  of  European 
monarchists  and  their  free  negro  allies  in  the  tropics.  An  invasion  of  their 
white  enemies  of  the  North  proclaiming  "  freedom"  to  the  negrOj  ag  proposed 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  War,  would  bo  just  aa  effective  aa  a  proclamation 
giving  them  the  color  of  the  white  man,  but  an  invasion  of  an  army  oC  negroes 
from  Jamaica,  &c.,  led  by  British  or  Preach  Generals,  appealing  to  the  in- 
stincts of  race,  might  move  the  whole  negro  population  of  the  South.  And 
when  the  British  free  negro  policy  has  completed  itself  a  few  years  hence, 
with  a  great  negro  Empire  or  Eepublio  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  with 
Cuba  as  its  northern  outpost,  British  steamers  may  bridge  the  straits  of 
Elorida,  and,  in  twenty-four  hours,  cast  a  hundred  tho'dsand  negroes  and 
negro  mongrels  on  the  mainland,  who,  with  arms  for  the  negroes,  and 
arousing  the  instincts  of  race,  may  lay  in  blood  and  ashes  the  fairest  portion 
of  that  **  Southern  Confederacy  "  now  dreamed  of  at  the  South.  Indeed,  the 
great  danger  that  now  confronts  the  nation  is  this  European  hostility  to 
further  southern  advance  of  the  great  Republic,  a  danger  that  England  has 
been  steadily  prepariiig  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  expended  five  hundred 
millions  to  effect,  and  for  the  men  of  the-Sputh  to  run  away  from  the  deluded 
tools  of  England  and  the  Democratic  mass^es  of  the  North,  rightinto  the  very 
ja.w3  of  this  danger,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  that  strange  and  monstrous 
lunacy  which  is  striving  for  "  impartial  freedom,"  and  to  transform  the  Ee< 
public  of  Washington  into  a  mongrel  Bepublic.  The  exact  thing  that  the 
South  seeks  to  avoid  by  secession,  it  would  bring  upon  itself  more  rapidly 
and  certainly  than  northern  delusion  could. 

British  writers  have  corrupted  and  deluded  the  northern  mind  into  the 
belief  that  negroes  are  men  like  ourselves,  and,  therefore,  the  social  order 
of  the  South  is  wrong,  and  should  be  abolished;  while  British  statesmen 
have  actually  practicalized  this  notion  and  "abolished"  the  natural  order  of 
society  everywhere  within  the  tropics.  If,  therefore,  the  party  in  power 
should  force  the  South  to  submit  to  an  anti-slavery,  or,  rather,  anti=  social 
poHcy,  and  the  whole  power  and  prestige  of  the  government  should  be  used 
to  bring  about  "impartial  freedom"  with  their  negroeSj  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  the  civilization  of  the  South,  the  end  would  not  be  reached 
as  rapidly  as  they  would  themselves  work  out  their  own  destruction  through 
a  Southern  Oonfedsracy,  which,  inpenniDg  up  their  negro cs,  would  be  ab* 
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Bolately  fatal  and  leave  tliem  to  the  tender  mercies  o^the  Britx^li  free  negro 
policy  of  the  tropics,  and  even  the  reasonable  chances  of  a  free  negro  inva- 
sion. Thus  the  attempt  of  a  northern  party  to  revolutionize  the  government 
of  1787  and  to  mongrehze  the  BepubUo,  and  the  attempt  at  a  **  Southern 
Oonfederacy"  are  alike  delusions,  both  of  which  are  marching  in  facal  direc- 
tions, and  both  or  either  of  which,  permitted  to  proceed,  must  involye,  not 
alone  the  immediate  welfare  of  the  white  people,  of  America,  but  the  future 
^civihzation  of  the  whole  continent.  The  northern  anti-eouthern  or  anti- 
elavery  party  la  blindly  striving  to  include  the  negro  and  subject  races  into 
the  ranks  of  citizenship,  and,  if  it  could  succeed,  of  course  it  would  demor- 
alize and  overthrow  the  only  white  man's  government  on  this  continent,  and 
thus  render  Democratio  institutions  impossible,  while  a  "  Southern  Confed- 
eracy," which  cut  itself  loose  from  the  Democratic  masses  of  the  North  and 
West,  would  find  itself  penned  up  by  England  and  four  millions  of  free  ne- 
groes in  front,  and  thus,  in  its  madness  and  folly,  bring  upon  the  southern 
people  that  very  destruction  which  it  seeks  to  avoid  by  secession  from  the 
North, 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  honest  and  patriotic  minds, 
whatever  Providence  may  have  in  store  for  us  in  the  future,  that  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  are  certain  to  bring  upon  themselves  teirible  and 
wide-spread  calamities,  unless  they  abandon  the  paths  in  which  they  are 
now  so  blindly  marching.  If  they  follow  the  lead  of  anti-slavery  ism,  and, 
reversing  the  Bred  Scott  decision,  mongrelize  government,  they  will,  then 
of  course,  undermine,  and  finally  destroy,  the  Eepublic  founded  by  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  work  out  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  southern  society,  and  if  a 
"Southern  Confederacy" is  permitted  to  exist,  it  can,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, only  increase  the  chances  and  hasten  the  terrible  dangers  sus- 
pended over  the  latter. 

There  is  plainly,  therefore,  but  a  single  straightforward  course,  the  utter 
abandonment  of  political  anti-slavery  ism  and  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
1788— to  a  government  of  whito  men,  made  by  white  men  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity  forever.  With  a  small  negro  population  in  the  North,  which, 
under  our  mistaken  theories,  are  rapidly  perishing,  a  mongrel  government, 
or  the  abstraction  of  "  impartial  freedom"  is  of  little  or  no  practical  conse- 
quence ;  but  to  the  people  of  the  South,  with  four  millions  of  negroes  who 
are  multiplying  even  faster  than  themselves,  a  mongrel  government  that 
admits  negroes  to  citizenship  or  into  the  political  system,  involves,  of  course 
their  utter  destruction,  JBut  with  the  Dred  JScott  decision  incorporated  in, 
direct  terms  in  the  Constitution^  and  a  government  of  white  men  thus  reu" 
dered  secure  in  the  future,  peace,  progress,  fraternity,  nationality,  and 
American  civilization  will  "be  placed  on  foundations  immovable  and  ever" 
lasting,  lb  is  our  destiny,  doubtless,  to  extend  our  boundaries  to  the 
equator,  and,  perhaps,  over  the  whole  continent,  and  with  a  government 
of  white  men  we  shall  preserve  the  purity  of  our  blood,  the  unity  of  our  na- 
tionality with  the  integrity  of  our  Kepubiican  system,  and  save  American 
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civiiization  from  tho  blight  and  desolation  now  reeiiDp:  on  the  mongrel  Ee- 
publica  South  of  ua,  and  which  Grod  haa  decreed  forever,  as  the  penalty  for 
disregarding  the  distinctions  and  natural  relations  of  races. 

It  ia  wholly  a  question  of  racs,  and  "  secession,"  "  State  Bights,"  &Ce, 
mere  means  or  modes  of  defense  agaiust  "  anti-alavery"  delusion.  The 
South,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Democracy,  and  every  administration,  from 
Washington  to  Buchanan,  have  held  this  to  be  a  government  of  white  men, 
and  negroes  no  part  of  our  political  eooiety,  or  element  in  our  political  sys" 
tern.  The  party  now  in  power,  on  the  contrary,  construes  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  include  negroes  aa  equally  entitled  to  freedom,  and,  while  it 
recognizes  "slavery"  as  a  State  institution,  it  is  pledged  to  reverse  tho 
Dred Scott  decision,  and  secure  "impartial  freedom"  or  common  citizenship 
for  all  races  within  Federal  jurisdiction.  Between- these  constructions  of 
the  Constitution  lies  the  whole  future  of  Republican  institutions  and  Amer- 
ican civilization.  If  the  former  prevails,  if  tho  Dred  Scott  decision  is  to  be 
the  rule,  and  this  is  to  be  a  white  government  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  liberty  and  civilization  of  the  South  are  thus  rendered 
secure  forever,  then  there  need  be  no  northern  armies  raised  to  "  save  the 
Union,"  for  the  men  of  the  South  will  save  such  a  Union  as  that  themselves. 
But  if  the  latter  construction  is  to  prevail,  if  the  Federal  Constitution  is  to 
be  construed  to  include  negroes,  if  this  government  is  to  be  revolutionized, 
and  the  white  citizenship  degraded  into  "  impartial  freedom"  with  the  sub- 
ject races  of  this  Continent,  then  ail  the  armies  of  the  world  combined  will 
not  save  such  a  Union  as  that,  for  the  eight  millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  South  will  prefer  extermination  rather  than  amalgamation 
or  "  impartial  freedom"  with  their  negroes.  And  this  is  the  question  now 
to  be  decided  forever  :  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  a  government  of  white 
men,  or  "  impartial  freedom"  and  a  mongrel  Bepublic,  with  the  eternal,  in- 
evitable consequences  of  immediate  ruin  of  society  in  the  South,  and  "ulti- 
mate extinction"  of  liberty  and  Democratic  institutions  in  the  North. 
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GiGANTio  efforts  are  nois^  being  made  to  eonviuce  tlie  people  of  the 
Nortli  that  the  overthrow  of  the  present  relations  of  the  black  and  white 
races  in  the  South,  or  what  is  mistakingly  called  "  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery,"  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  concerned— a  benefit  to  the  white 
race,  to  the  negro  race,  and  a  grand  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
Christianity.  ISTow  the  simple  teuth  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this.  '  To 
overthrow  the  present  relation  of  the  races  is  to  injure  both  the  white 
man  and  the  negro,  and  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  the  cause  of  human- 
ity, civilization,  and  Christianity.  We  only  need  to  approach  this  subject 
in  a  spirit  of  candid  inquiry,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  touchstone  of  fact. 
It  is  proposed  to  show  in  the  following  pages — 

Pirst — The  effects  of  emancipation  in  the  Northern  States  in  the  increase 
of  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  among  the  freed  negroes  ; 

Second — Its  results  in  the  West  India  Islands,  where  it  has  ruined  pro- 
duction, destroyed  commerce,  and  where  the  negro  is  fast  relapsing  into 
his  original  African  savagism ; 

Third — The  effect  of  Free  Negroism  upon  the  commerce,  wealth,  and  busi- 
ness of  the  world,  and  especially  upon  the  white  laboring  and  'producing 
classes,  in  producing  a  scarcity  of  tropical  productions,  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  price,  thus  allowing  Kegro  Idleness  to  tax  White  Labor. 

The  inherent  right  or  wrong  of  any  measure  may  be  fairly  determined 
by  its  effect.  That  which  produces  crime,  pauperism,  immorality,  poverty, 
and  misery  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  right.  Theories  vanish  before 
the  stern  arbiter  of  facts,  and  to  that  unerring  tribunal  we  appeal. 
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PAET    I. 

FREE    ISTEGHOISM    Il!T    THE    N^OIITH. 

Soon  after  the  cL)se  of  the  Beyolutionary  War,  a  fow  individuals,  mostly 
Qaakers,  commeDcedefforta  for  the  emancipation  of  negroes  then  held  aa  so- 
called  Elavea  in  all  tlie  States,  except  Massachusetts  and  PeunBylvania.  lb 
wag  a  purely  philanthropic  movement,  and  had  no  more  connection  with 
poliiicg  than  have  the  various  missionary  societies  now  in  existenca  for  dif- 
fusing Christianity  in  Burmah  or  Chinac  Several  States  were  induced  to 
follow  the  example  of  Mdssachuaetts  and  Pennsylvania.,  viz.  :— Cannecticuf, 
Ehode  Inland,  New  Hampshire,  Yermont,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
In  New  Jersey  arid  New  York  emancipation  was  gradual^  and  though  pro- 
vided for  in  the  former  State  in  1784,  and  in  the  latter  in  1799,  "slavery" 
did  not  entirely  disappear  until  1820  27.  Heie  emancipation  ceased,  and 
did  it  ever  occur  to  any  one  to  inquire  why,  all  of  a  sudden,  this  should 
be  so?  If  it  were  a  benefit  to  take  from  the  negro  the  care  and  guidance  of 
white  men,  why  did  not  all  the  rest  of  the  States  follow  the  example? 
This  question  is  better  answered  by  the  detail  of  a  fewfactSo  It  was  not 
without  grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  result  that  emancipation  had  been 
inaugurated,  and  it  was  only  nine  years  after  Pennsylvania  had  set  the  ex- 
ample in  1780,  that  Benjamin  Franklin  issued  an  Appeal  for  aid  to  his 
society  "to  form  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  intelligence  and 
morality  among  the  free  blacks."  How  far  Franklin's  benevolent  scheme 
had  fallen  fehort  of  his  anlicipationgi,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that 
forty-seven  years  after  Pennsylvania  had  passed  her  act  of  emancipation, 
one  thi'y'd  of  the  convicts  in  her  penitentiaries  were  negroes  or  mulattoes  I 
Some  of  the  other  States  were  even  in  a  worse  condition,  one-7iftZ/  of  the 
convicts  in  the  penitentiary  of  New  Jersey  being  freed  negroeso  But 
Massachusetts  was  almost  as  badly  off,  and  as  a  person'^  own  admiaeion 
against  himself  is  the  best  evidence,  we  quote  from  the  report  of  the  "  Bos- 
ton Prison  Discipline  Society." 

This  benevolent  Association  included  among  its  members,  Eev.  Francis 
Wayland,  Rsv,  Austin  Edwards,  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  Rev.  William  Jenks, 
Rev.  Bo  B.  Wisner,  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  Lewis  Tappan,  Esq.,  John  Tap- 
pan,  Esq.,  Hon.  John  Bliss,  and  Hon.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins.  la  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  dated  June  2, 1828,  they  enter  into  an  inves- 
tigation "of  the  progress  of  crime,  with  the  causes  of  it,"  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract : 

"Degraded  Chaeacter  of  the  Colored  Population.— The  first  cause, 
"existing  in  society,  of  the  frequency  and  increase  of  crime  is  the  degrad- 
^^  ed  character  of  the  colored  population.  The  facts,  which  are  gathered 
"from  the  Penitentiaries,  to  show  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  convicts 
"are  colored,  even  in  thoee  States  where  the  colored  population  i^  small, 
"  show  most  strikingly,  the  connection  between  ignorance  and  vice." 
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The  Bsport  proceeds  to  sustain  its  assertions  by  statistics,  which  prove, 
that,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  free  colored  people  constituted  one 
seventy -fourth  part  of  the  population,  they  supplied  one-sixth  part  of  the 
convicts  in  her  Penitentiary  ;  that  in  New  York,  where  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple constituted  one  ihirty-Jlfih  part  of  the  population,  they  supplied  more 
than  07i€  fourth  part  of  the  convicts ;  that,  in  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  colored  people  constituted  one  thirty-fourth  parfc  of  the 
population,  they  supplied  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  convicts  ;  and 
that,  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  colored  people  constituted  one-thirteenth 
part  of  the  population,  they  supplied  more  than  one-third  part;  of  the  con- 
victs. 

In  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Society,  dated  June  lat.,  1827,  the 
subject  is  again  alluded  to,  and  tables  are  given,  showing  more  fully  the 
degraded  character  of  the  freed  negro  population.  "  The  returns  from  the 
several  prisons,"  says  the  report,  "  show  that  the  white  convicts  are  remain- 
ing nearly  the  same,  or  are  diminishiDg,  while  the  colored  convicts  are  in^ 
creasing.  At  the  same  time  the  white  population  is  increasing  in  the  north- 
ern States  much  faster  than  the  colored  population."  The  foUowiog  table 
is  taken  from  the  report : 

Whole  number  of 
Convicts. 
In  Massachusetts . .     313 

In  New  York 381 

In  New  Jersej....       67 

Were  not  these  facts  and  stabistios  powerfal  arguments  for  arresting 
emancipation  ?  The  other  States,  seeiag  its  evil  effects,  took  the  alarm. 
Some  of  them  passed  lawa  prohibiting  the  freed  negroes  from  coming 
within  them,  and  it  began  to  be  declared  that  it  was  much  easier  and  less 
expensive  to  manage  **  slaves"  than  free  blacks.  So  great  was  the  reaction 
which  the  disastrous  experiment  of  emancipation  produced,  tha,t  sorae  of 
the  States  passed  laws  prohibiting  emancipatioB,  unless  upon  condition 
that  the  freed  negroes  be  removed  from  the  country.  Thus  the  Coloni- 
zation Society  arose.  It  was  argued  that  if  the  negro  could  not  rise  to 
any  respectable  condition  here,  it  might  be  owing  to  the  prejudice  against 
his  color  and  the  social  outlawry  visited  upon  him.  .  To  place  him,  there- 
fore, in  a  position  where  none  of  these  influences  could  affect  him,  it  was 
proposed  to  colonize  all  who  were  freed,  and,  for  many  years?  negro 
"  philanthropy"  exhausted  itself  in  this  direction.  The  Society  was  popular 
at  one  time^  even  at  the  South,  It  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  agent  cr 
means  which  would  gradually  do  away  with  "slavery,"  and  by  others  as 
simply  an  organization  to  get  rid  of  the  incubus  of  freed  negroes.  In  1826 
the  Society,  by  a  resolution,  declared  itself  as  "not  designing  to  interfere 
with  slavery  where  it  existed,  nor  jet  as  endeavoring  to  perpetuate  its 
existence'"  This  did  not  suit  the  more  radical  members,  and  Win,  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Jas.  G.  Blrney,  Gerrit  Smith  and  others,  who  had  ranked  among 
its  prominent  supporters,  shortly  after  withdrew  from  ito  la  1833  the  British 
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Parliament  passed  the  act  fof  the  West  India  emancipation,  and  the  result 
was  8j  great  impulee  to  the  cause  of  anti-slavery  in  the  United  States. 

But  no  more  States  could  be  induced  to  try  emancipation.  The  anti- 
slayeryites  formed  societies,  and  raised  the  ci^  of  "immediate  abolition.'* 
They  deloged  Congress  with  petifions,  and  the  country  wih  tracts,  pam- 
phlets and  newspapers.  Thousands  and  millions  of  pages  of  x>rinted  matter 
were  sent  out,  but  all  in  va,in.  "  Moral  suasion"  accomplished  nothing,  and 
"t;lavery"  Lot  only  remained  as  firm  as  ever,  but  it  had  extended  and 
fortified  itself  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Abolitionists  themselves  gave  up 
their  ''^  immediate  abolition"  demand  in  titter  despair.  They  cried,  but  no 
ose  licteoed.  They  expostulated,  but  the  imblio  heeded  them  not.  The 
freed  negroes  of  tbe  Hor  h  were  a  Btandin,g  monument  to  the  folly  of  Abo- 
ht3onism„  They  had  not  progreesed,  or  shown  themselves  active,  enter- 
prising members  of  society.  They  would  blacls  boots,  whitewash  and  do 
other  menial  offices,  and  they  would  hold  conventions  and  pass  ridiculous 
resolations,  but  asfor  clearing  up  land  and  settling  themselves  in  indepen- 
dent circumstances,  they  would  not.  In  1852  G-arrib  Smith,  who  has  done 
more  for  freed  blacks  than  any  other  mar,  for  he  gave  all  wIjo  would  accept 
them,  free  homes  on  his  lands,  complained  in  a  letter  to  G-overncr  Hunt 
that  "the  most  of  them  preferred  to  rot  both  physically  and  morally  in 
cities,  rather  than  become  farmers  or  mechanics  in  the  country."  His 
own  experiment  with  them  resulted  in  signal  failure.  E  tou  Horace  Greeley, 
in  a  moment  of  apparent  forgetfulness,  declaied  in  the  Tribune,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1855,  that  "  nine- tenths  of  the  free  blacks  have  no  id3a  of  getting 
themselves  to  work  except  as  the  hirelings  or  servitors  of  white  men  ; 
no  idea  of  building  a  church  or  other  serious  enterprise,  except  through 
beggary  of  the  whites.  As  a  class,  the  Hacks  are  indolent,  improvident, 
servile  and  licentious. ^^ 

We  have  shown  what  the  condition  of  the  freed  negro  population  of  the 
North  was  in  1826-'27,  according  io  the  statistics  of  the  Beaton  Prison 
Diacipline  Society.  We  will  now  give  some  figures  and  facts  from  the 
United  States  Census  Beport  of  1850,  showing  the  number  of  black  and 
white  convicts  m  the  penitentiaries  of  the  four  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Hew  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  the  proportion  of  free  negro  con- 
victs over  the  whites  : 

POPULATION  IX  1850. 

Mass.        N.  y.        Pena.        Ohio. 

Whites....; 985,450  3,048,325  2,258,160  1,955,050 

Free  Negroes 9  064        49,069       53,626        25,279 

NUMBEE  IN  THE  PENITENTIARIES  AND  STATE  PEISONS. 

Mass.        N.  Y.        Perm.        Ohio. 

Whites 389  1,380  328  862 

Free  Negroes 47  257  109  44 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  in  Massachusetts  there  wag  ose  white 
convict  to  every  2,533  of  white  population.  In  New  York  there  was  one 
whi^e  convict  to  every  2,208  of  white  population.    In  Pennsylvania  one  to 
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6very  G.SSi,  aiid  in  OMo  on©  to  every  5,400,  But  how  etanda  llio  case  as  to 
tlie  free  negroes  2  Why,  in  Massachusetts,  there  was  one  free  negro  convict 
to  every  192  of  the  free  negro  population,  la  New  York  one  to  every  190. 
In  P<3nnBylvania  one  to  every  492,  and  in  Ohio  one  to  every  574.  It  is  in- 
structive to  note  these  facts.  Id  appears  that  crime  among  the  free  negroes 
of  Massachusetts  is  over  eight  times  greater  than  among  the  white  popula- 
tion. Yet  the  negroea  of  Massachusetts  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  *'  im- 
partial freedom"  ever  since  1780.  lb  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  more 
you  try  to  force  white  men's  rights  upon  them,  the  lower  and  lower  they 
sirik  in  the  scale  of  morality. 

The  freed  negro  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
59,466  in  1790,  to  434,495  ii  1850,  and  481,823  in  1860.  In  some  States  it 
has  become  so  large  as  to  excite  well  grounded  alarm,  and  whaf^ia  remark- 
able, some  ot  the  very  States  that  have  little  or  none  of  this  population 
among  them,  are  industriously  engaged  in  trying  to  force  it  upon  others. 
The  six  ©aatern  States,  as  i3  shown  by  the  census  returns  of  1850— Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Inland  and  Oannecticufe 
—have  65,440  square  miles ;  and  in  1850  they  had  23,021  freed  negroes  in  the 
six  States.  By  the  census  taken  m  1790  they  had  17,042  free  and  slave.  The 
State  of  New  York  has  46,220  square  miles,  aad  had  49,069  free  negroes 
in  1850.  She  has  to-day,  under  the  census  of  1860, 49,031— a  decrease. 
The  six  ITew  England  States,  and  New  York,  have  111,660  square  miles,  and 
72,090  free  negroes.  The  little  State  of  Maryland,  has  hut  10,755  square 
miles  ;  and  in  1850  she  had  74^,723  free  negroes  ;  according  to  the  census  of 
ISQOshe  has  neaHy  84,0001  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  baa  46,215  square 
miles,  lyiog  upon  the  northern  border  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  only  divided 
by  an  imaginary  line,  and  ghe  had  53,626  free  negroes  ia  1850.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  not  one-fourih  as  many  square  miles  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet  Maryland  has,  by  the  census  of  1860,  27,345  more  free 
blacks  than  the  S  bate  of  Pennsylvania.  The  State  of  Delaware  has,  by  the 
eensus  of  1860,  19,723  free  negroes.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  11,107 
free  negroes,  and  if  no  slaves  Jiad  been  removed  before  the  abolition  of 
*^  slavery,"  this  number  would  have  been  increased  to  14,000— and  this,  too, 
la  a  territory  less  than  ten  miles  square  I  Here,  then,  we  see  the  compara- 
tively small  territory,  comprising  the  States  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the 
District  of  Oolambia,  cursed  with  no  less  than  115,000  free  negroefe!  Set 
free  all  their  "  slave"  negro  population,  which  previous  to  the  emancipation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  must  have  been  about  100,000,  and  there  would 
be  215,000  free  negroes  on  13,000  square  miles,  or  one  negro  to  every  21  white 
persons  1  No  people  can  stand  such  an  incubus  of  black  laziness,  vice  and 
crime,  as  this  state  of  affairs  would  produce,  to  say  nothing  of  degrading  the 
white  population  to  aievel  with  the  negro.  It  will  not  be,  it  cannot  be  a  loijg 
time  before  the  cry,  "  Abolition  of  free  negroism,"  will  be  raised  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  unless  the  people  are  deprived  of  all  right  of  eelf- government. 
If  allowed  to  go  on,  free  negroism  will  yet  produce  a  social  convulsion  in. 
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ihuse  States  and  elsewhere,  to  which  even  civil  war,  with  all  its  honors^ 
will  be  but  aMnt  parallel.  Eobespierre  and  Brissofc,  in  1791,  tried  the  "im- 
partial freedom"  of  Sumner  and  Greeley,  in  St.  Domingo— and  Alison  has 
vividly  jjainted  the  result, — SpeaMng  of  the  Haytien  tragedy,  he  says,—- 
"That  negroes  marched  with  spiked  infants  on  their  spears,  instead  of 
colors ;  then  sawed  asunder  the  male  prisoners^  and  molated  the  females 
on  the  dead  hodies  of  their  husbands,'^  The  mind  of  white  persons  can 
gcarccjy  conceive  cf  such  infernal  atrocities,  and  yet  they  are  common  to 
negroes?,  when  perverted  into  what  is  called  freedom, 

S'rom  all  thab  has  been  presented,  then,  it  is  easy  to  eee  that  the  present 
condition  of  iho  freed  negroes  of  tho  North  is  of  the  most  degraded  char- 
acter, and  after  fifty  years  of  freedon,  they  are  worse  instead  of  better  off. 
They  are  ^gaged  in  no  productive  employments ;  they  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  our  criminals  ;  thf>y  fill  up  our  alms  houBes  5  and  hence  are  a 
constant  tax  upon  white  labor.  If  their  number  accordiDg  to  the  population 
was  as  great  as  it  was  when  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  were  com- 
plaining of  the  burden  they  c^-st  upon  them,  our  people  would  not  stand 
tho  incubus  it  would  be  upon  their  labor  and  industry.  The  free  negroes  of 
the  North  do  not  now,  owing  to  tho  immigration  and  the  immense  white 
population,  form  an  appreciable  element  of  society.  If  they  did,  our  people 
would  demaLd  a  remedv,  even  to  a  return  of  theee  negroes  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  persons,  who  would  guarantee  that  they  should  not  becoms 
public  burdens.  Society  scarcely  appreciates  the  burden  cf  one  negro  living 
upon  the  industry  of  100  whites,  as  ia  Massachusetts,  but  when  free  negroes 
become  as  numerous  as  in  Maryland,  where  there  ia  one  to  every  five  whites, 
they  become  an  intolerable  weight.,  and  must  irretrievably  drag  down  any 
State  that  gubmita  to  itv — The  crimes  and  indolence  cf  these  people  are  not^ 
however,  so  much  to  be  charged  to  their  account  as  to  the  whites?,  who, 
with  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  and  comprehend  this  race,  and  their 
duties  towardd  i^  shut  their  eyes  from  mere  partT^  epiri*-^  to  absolute  factsj 
and  keep  on  neglecting  and  persecuting  it  under  tho  name  of  philanthropjo 
The  effort  to  make  the  negro  live  out  the  life  or  manifest  the  capabilities 
of  the  white  man,  is  just  like  trying  to  force  the  woman  to  live  th©  life  of  s> 
man,  or  a  child  to  exhibit  the  capabilities  of  the  adulh,  or  an  ox  to  perform 
the  duties  01  a  horse  i  Each  one  of  God's  creatures  has  his  specific  organi- 
sation and  his  epeciflo  life,  and  ibis  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  whit© 
man  to  be  an  angel  as  it  is  to  expect  a  negro  to  be  a  white  man  ;  that  is, 
to  set  as  a  white  man,  to  think  as  a  white  man,  or  to  work  as  a  white  man. 
Hence  it  is,  as  we  have  shown,  that  crime,  disease  and  death  mark  the  career 
of  Free  Negroism,  It  destroys  the  negro,  drags  down  white  men,  burdens 
them  with  taxes,  and  must  inevitably  end,  where  the  number  of  the  two 
races  approximate,  in  social  convulsions  and  a  horrible  and  revolting  war 
of  races. 
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PART    II, 

FREE    ITEGROISM    ELSEWHERE. 

Having  taken  a  brief  glance  at  free  negroism  among  ourselves,  we  will 
now  take  a  general  survey  of  it  elsewhere.  Treeing  the  negro  ia  temperate 
latifcudes,  where  the  number  was  limitedj  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  in  its 
effect  upon  the  interest  of  commerce  or  civilization.  White  labor,  better 
adapted  to  those  regions,  rushed  in  to  supply  its  place,  and  if  no  emanci- 
pation had  occurred,  the  result  would  have  been  even  more  healthy,  for  the 
negro  labor,  rendered  unprofitable,  would  have  been  sent  southward, 
where  it  would  have  been  productively  employed  in  raising  arfcicleg  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  skilled  labor  of  more  northern  latitudes.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  see  the  r&ally  disastrous  effects  of  free  negroisni,  we  must  turn  cur 
attention  to  that  vast  tropical  territory,  which  has  been  cursed  with  this 
miserable  delusion.  Mainy  people,  perhaps,  have  no  idea  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory, which  now  lies  an  uncultivated  waste,  solely  from  the  effects  of  remov- 
ing the  negro  from  the  control  of  the  superior  race.  The  entire  continent 
of  North  and  South  America,  from  the  Elo  Grande  on  the  North  to  Brazil 
on  the  South,  is,  to  day,  little  more  than  a  dssert  waste.  The  devil  of  free 
negroism  has  done  its  work.  But  this  is  not  all.  Those  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile islands— the  West  Indies— with  the  exception  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
are  in  the  sarae  condition.  Let  us  see  how  much  land  is  thus  lying  unpro- 
ductivQ  and  neglected. 

The  number  of  square  miles  in  the  territory  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is 

as  follows  ',— 

Square  miles. 

Mexico 829,916 

Central  America 155,770 

Venezuela 426,712 

New  Granada 521,948 

Ecuador 287,638 

British  Gaiana 96^000 

Batch  Gaiana. 59,765 

French  Guiana 22,600 

West  India  Islands .150,000 

Total 2,650,249 

The  United  States  and  Territories  comprise  an  area  of  2,946,168  square 
miles,  BO  that  here  is  an  extent  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  length 
and  breadth  of  our  country,  which,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  lies 
an  unproductive  waste.  If  the  curse  of  God  had  rested  upon  it,  and,  like 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  it  had  been  covered  with  a  bituminous  lake,  its  condi- 
tion would  not  be  materially  different.  Bat,  instead  of  that,  so  far  as  the 
Creator  is  concerned,  it  is  the  moat  glorious  land  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 
Perpetual  summer  reigns,  aiid  the  fertility  of  the  eoil  ia  as  exhaustless  aa 
the  sea.     The  variety  and  extent  of  its  productions  are  pimost  unbounded, 
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but,  as  God  sai^  before  He  made  Adam,  *4oI  there  is  no  one  to  till  the 
ground,"  The  negro  freed,  baskg  ia  idleness,  and  only  performs  just  suffi- 
cient labor  to  keep  life  in  his  Uzy  body.  The  earth,  however,  is  go  rich  in 
spontaneous  productions,  that  the  labor  which  necessity  requires,  ia  com- 
paratively none ;  and  hence  Cuffee  indulges  his  constitutional  complaint 
of  laziness  to  i:s  full  extent.  It  would  require  more  space  than  we  have 
at  our  disposal  to  give^  review  of  the  decrepitude  and  decay  of  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  from  the  Bio  Grande  to  the  Amazon.  But  a  brief  extract 
from  Profo  Holton's  work  on  "  New  Granada, ":|:  will  give  an  indication  of  it. 
Speaking  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Oauca,  in  that  country,  he  says : 

"What  more  could  nature  do  for  this  people,  or  what  has  she  withholden 
from  them  ?  What  pro<^uction  of  any  zone  wouid  be  unattainable  by  patient 
industry,  if  they  Icnew  oj-  such  a  mrtue  ?  Bat  their  valley  seem  a  to  be  en- 
riched witn  the  greatest  fertility  and  the  finest  climate  in  the  world,  onl?  to 
show  the  miraculous  power  of  idleness  and  unthrif  c  to  keep  land  poor.  Here 
the  family  have  sometimes  omitted  their  dinner,  Just  because  there  was  no- 
thi'ng  to  eat  in  the  house  !  Maize,  cocoa,  and  rice,  when  out  of  season,  can 
hardly  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  so  this  valley,  a  very  Eden  by  nature,  is 
filled  with  hunger  and  poverty,'^ 

Now  there  are  over  2,000,000  of  square  miks  essentially  in  the  same  posi- 
tion—the inhabitants,  degraded  in  morals,  lazy  in  habits,  and  worthless  in 
every  respect.  '  The  improvements  under  the  Spaniards  are  gone  to  decay 
and  ruin,  while  the  mongrfl  population  do  nothing  except  insult  the  name 
of  "  God  and  Liberty"  by  indulging  in  pronunciamentos  and  revolutions ! 

THE  WEST  INDIA  ISIjANDS„ 

From  these  Islands,  where  emancipation  was  inaugurated  as  an  example 
for  us  to  follow,  we  propose  to  draw  our  principal  illustrations  of  the  failure 
of  free  negroism.  This  is  the  more  important,  because  the  anti-slaveryites 
still  endeavor  to  cling  to  the  delusion  that  it  has  been  a  success,  and  try  to 
palm  cff  the  statement  upon  the  public  for  facto  The  West  India  Islands 
comprise,  it  is  estimated,  in  all  about  150,000  square  miles,  or  an  extent  of 
territory  as  large  as  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  Some 
of  the  smaller  islands  are  -uninhabited,  but  those  inhabited,  and  more  or 
less  under  cultivation,  have  an  area,  as  stated  in  Colton's  Atlas,  of  96,000 
square  miles,  Cuba  takes  off  42,000  equare  miles,  leaving  B^jOOO  in  Hayti 
and  the  Briiiah  and  French  IslandSe  When  emancipation  took  place  in 
Jamaica,  in  1834,  it  was  loudly  heralded  that  free  labor  in  the  West  Indies 
would  soon  render  "  slavery"  entirely  unprofitable  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Birney  encouraged  his  followers  with  this  hope,  and  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  even 
made  the  confident  prediction  that  the  *' American  slave  system  must  inevit- 
ably perish  from  starvation."  George  Thompson,  the  English  Abolitionist, 
who  came  over  to  this  country  about  that  time  to  fan  the  fiame  of  anti- 
southern  agitation,  declared  that  "  soon  all  slave  labor  cotton  would  be  repu- 

X  New  Granada  :  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes.  By  Isaac  F.  Holtonj  M,A.  Harper  & 
Bi  others. 
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diated  by  tke  English  maaufacfcurera."  The  labor  of  negroes  waa  to  accom- 
plish all  thi?5  fjv  ib  was  presumed  that  freedom  would  give  an  impetus  to 
production,  and  that  the  enterprise  and  industry  oi'  the  freed  black  men 
would  soon  f8.r  outeirip  the  resources  of  those  countries  where  '*  the  unprof- 
itable andexpenave  system  of  elaye  labor"  was  still  adhered  to.  The  mil- 
lenium  was  thus,  in  1833,  bub  just  a  step  ahead  of  the  Abolitioni3ts,  They 
had  almost  clutched  the  El  Dorado  of  negro  perfection.  Bat  alas  !  for  their 
confident  anticipations  and  positive  predictions.  In  six  years  the  aicswer 
came,  and  it  was  as  follows  :  In  1800  the  West  Indies  exported  17,000,000  lbs» 
of  cotton  and  the  United  States  17,789,803  lbs,  They  were  thus  at  this  time 
about  equally  productive.  In  1840  the  West  ladies  exported  only  886,157  lbs, 
of  cotton,  while  the  United  States  exported  74:3,941^061  lbs  1  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  "American  gysiem  djiagof  starvation,"  aa  Garrison  pre- 
dicted, or  of  the  British  spinners  refusing  to  use  "  slave"  grown  cotton, 
England  went  right  on  manufacturing  "elave"  grown  cotton,  while  her 
"philanthropists,"  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  began  io  talk  about  raising 
cotton  in  Africa,  by  free  negro  labor  there,  and  they  have  kept  on  talking 
about  it,  and  all  the  while  using  the  productions  of  "  &lave"  labor.  But, 
in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  fuller  and  more  complete  view  of  the  terrible 
blow  the  industrial  resources  of  the  world  have  received  by  emancipation  in 
the  West  India  lelandsj  we  propose  to  take  up  a  few  of  the  more  important 
Islands,  and  notice  their  decline  with  some  minuteness.  As  it  was  the  first 
to  try  "impartial  freedom,"  we  commence  wi'h 


This  Island  is  divided  into  two  parts— the  western  portion  being  Hayii 
proper,  and  the  eastern  forming  the  Dominican  Eepublic.  It  is  next  in 
size  to  Cuba,  and  is  regarded  as  the  moat  fertile  of  the  Antilles.  The  en- 
tire island  is  406  miles  in  length  by  a  maximum  "widh  of  163.  The  number 
of  square  miles  is  27,690,  of  which  10,091  are  comprised  in  the  Haytien  or 
negro  Bepublic,  and  the  balance  ia  the  Dominican,  It  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  population  of  Hayti,  as  no  definite  statistics  exist,  but 
it  is  variously  estimated  at  from  550,000  to  650,000.  The  climate,  natural 
productions  and  fertility  of  its  soil  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  portion 
of  the  known  world.  Gold,  silver,  platina,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  tin,  sul- 
phur, rock  salt,  jasper,  marble,  &0c,  &c  ,  are  found  among  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions. The  gold  mines  have  long  since  been  abandoned,  as  has  every 
employment  requiring  laborious  industry.  The  climate  is  warm,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sea  breezes,  generally  agreeable  and  pleasant,  even  during 
the  summer  heats.    Vegetation  is  of  the  richest  and  most  luxuriant  kind, 

"  It  is  extremely  difficult,"  says  a  traveler,  "  to  convey  to  one  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  richness  and  and  variety  of  the  Island  scenery  of  the  tropics, 
a  correct  impression  of  its  gorgeous  beauty.  Islands  rising  from  a  crystal 
sea,  clothedwith  a  vegetation  of  surpassing  luxuriance  and  splendor,  and  of 
every  variety,  from  the  tall  and  graceful  palm,  the  stately  and  spreading 
mahogany,  to  the  bright  flowers  that  seem  to  have  stolen  their  tints  from 
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the  glowiDg  Bun  above  tiiem.  Birds  with  colors  as  varied  and  gorgeous 
as  the  huts  of  the  rainbow,  flit  amid  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  forests, 
and  flamiogoea,  with  their  BCMiet  plumage,  flash  along  the  shore.  Fish  oJ! 
the  same  Yaried  hues  glide  through  waters  so  clear  that  for  fathoms  below 
the  surface  thej  ca^n  be  dist,iQC!;ly  seen.  Turn  the  eye  where  it  will,  on  sea 
or  laud,  some  bright  color  flashes  before  it.  Nature'ia  here  a  queen  indeed, 
and  dressed  for  a  gala  dayo 

*'Ia  the  island  of  Sfc,  Domicgo,  the  rich  beauty  of  the  tropics  is  combined 
with  some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the  worldo  The  broad,  fertile 
Ugoons,  covered  with  groves  of  orange,  citron  and  coffee,  with  here  and 
there  a  delicate  column  of  smoke  indicating  the  locality  ©f  gome  invisible 
dwelling ;  groveB  of  mangroves,  rieiog  apparently  from  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  but  indicatiDg  the  presence  of  dangerous  shallows,  gradually  become 
visible.  No  rough  promontory,  as  upon  our  northern  shores,  meets  the 
eye ;  every  angle  is  delicately  roanded,  every  feature  of  the  scenery  undulat- 
ing and  graceful," 

To  this  surpassing  beauty  is  added  almost  all  the  natural  productions  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  mahog- 
any, fustic,  satin  wood,  lignum  vitce  and  other  cabinet  woods.  All  the  usual 
tropical  productions  grow  spontaneously  in  great  abundance,  xocludiDg 
plantains,  bananas,  yams,  maize,  millet,  oranges,  pine  apples,  melonSj 
grapes,  &(}.  The  staples  of  cultivation  are  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton  and  tobacco.  Surely,  such  a  country  as  this  has  been  peculiarly 
blessed  by  the  Creator,  and  it  seems  nothing  less  than  a  crime  against  na- 
ture to  allow  its  exhaustless  resources  to  remain  undeveloped.  But  what  is 
its  history  ? 

In  1790  Hayii  was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  At  that  time  il;  supplied 
half  of  Europe  with  sugar.  It  was  a  French  colony,  and  contained  a  popula- 
tion which  numbered  about  500,000,  of  which  38,360  were  whites  and  28,870 
free  negroes,  mostly  mulattoes.  The  remainder  were  negro  "  slaves."  The 
period  of  which  we  speak  was  the  era  of  the  great  French  Bevolution,  when 
the  doctrines  of  "liberty,  equality  and  fraternity"  had  full  sway  in  France. 
The  colonists  or  white  people  of  Hayti  entered  with  great  fervor  into  the 
support  of  these  doctrine?,  but  they  intended  them  to  apply  to  white  men, 
and  white  men  onli/a  But  this  did  not  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  "Mountain 
Department"  of  the  French  Assembly.  That  demanded  "  impartial  free- 
dom," and  "  impartial  freedom"  it  was.  In  1793  the  freedom  of  the  blacks 
in  Hayti  was  decreed,  and  the  grand  experiment  of  "impartial  freedom" 
commenced.  The  result  of  that  experiment  is  now,  after  seventy  years' 
trial,  before  the  world.  If  the  negro  has  any  capacity  for  self-government, 
any  of  the  inherent,  natural  abilities  or  energies  of  the  white  man,  surely 
he  ought  to  have  shown  them  during  this  time.  With  a  country  whose 
natural  resources  and  fertility  are  beyond  question,  and  with  a  climate  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  race,  surely  there  should 
have  been  no  such  word  as  fail.  The  island  had  been  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivatioQ,  and  to  an  exalted  commercial  prosperity  by  the  French 
planters.  It  was  turned  over  to  its  new  masters  like  a  garden  ready  culti- 
vated, and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  keep  it  as  it  was,  and  go  on  in  the 
career  of  prosperity  which  had  been  sj  successfully  inaugurated.    But 
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what  are  tlio  facts?  A  few  statistics  will  show,  moro  vividly  than  words, 
how  fearfully  the  island  has  retrograded,  and  how  fallacious  are  all  the 
hopes  which  have  been  indulged  in,  as  to  the  industry  of  negroes,  when  left 
to  themselves,  Iq  1790  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Hayti  were  $27,828,000, 
the  principal  productions  beiog  as-  follows  : 

Sugar,  Iba 163,405,220 

Coftee,  do 68,151,180 

Cotton,  do 6,286,126 

Indigo,  do 930,016 

In  1826,  about  thirty  years  after  emancipatioa,  the  figures  stood  thus  t 

Sugar,  lbs 32,864: 

Coffee,  do .32,189,784: 

Cotton,  do 620,972 

Indigo,  do none 

Now  there  ig  no  sugar  at  all  exported,  while  coffee  and  logwood  have 
become  the  principal  items  of  export.  The  former  is  gathered  wild  from 
the  mountains,  or  from  the  old  abandoned,  French  plantations,  while  all 
that  is  required  in  order  to  get  the  latter,  is  to  cut  down  the  tree,  which 
grows  spontaneously,  and  take  it  to  market.  lb  is,  therefore,  seen  that  all 
GuUivaiion  is  abandoned,  and  only  those  articles  are  now  exported  which 
require  no  labor  to  produce  them.  In  184:9,  the  latest  date  of  which  we  have 
any  reliable  statistics,  and  sixty  yeara  after  emancipation,  the  exports  of  the 
articles  we  have  named  were  as  follows  :— 

Sugar,  lbs none. 

Coffee,  lbs 30,608,34:3 

Cotton,  Iba 54:4:,516 

Indigo,  lbs c none. 

It  is  ioapossible  to  state,  with  accuracy,  what  the  present  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Hajti  amount  to.  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  Senate, 
placed  them  at  $2,673,000.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  j  ust  about  double  the  real 
value,  A  recent  traveler,  Mr.  Underbill,  says  he  could  find  no  statistics  in 
Hayti  as  to  her  commerce,  and  Mr.  Sumner's  figures  are,  doubtless,  mere 
guess  work.  But  grant  what  Mr.  Sumner  says,  and  what  a  doleful  picture 
of  commercial  ruin  it  presents !  In  1790,  the  exports  of  Hayti  amounted  to 
$27,828j000,  and  now^  according  even  to  Abohtion  testimony,  they  foot  up 
only  $2,683,000 1    Comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  statistics  we  have  quoted  are  taken  from  the  **U.  S.  Commercial  Eeia- 
tions,"  volo  I,j)p»  661-2,  olficially  reported  to  Congress,  and  published  by 
order  of  that  body.  But  all  these  figures  are  fully  corroborated  by  e\erj 
candid  and  impartial  traveler.  A  foreign  resident  at  the  capital  of  Hayti, 
under  a  recent  date,  writes : — 

"  This  country  has  macie,  since  its  emancipation,  no  progress  whatever. 
The  population  partially  live  upon  the  produce  of  the  grown  wild  coffee  plan- 
tations, remnanta  of  the  French  dominion.  Properly  speaking,  plantations 
after  the  model  of  the  English  in  Jamaica,  or  the  Spanish  in  Cuba,  do  not 
exist  here.  Hayti  is  the  rnoafc  beautiful  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  Antilles, 
It  has  more  mountains  than  Cubaj  and  more  space  than  Jamaica.    Nowhere 
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the  coffee  tree  could  bet^  er  thrive  than  here,  as  it  especially  likes  a  moun- 
tainouB  soil.  But  the  indolence  of  the  negro  has  brought  the  once  splendid 
plantations  to  decay.  They  now  gather  coffee  only  from  the  grown  luild 
trees.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  hem  ^entirely  disappeared^  and 
the  island  that  once  supplied  the  one-half  of  Europe  with  sugar,  now  sup- 
plies its  own  wants  from  Jamaica  and  the  United  States." 

In  ord^r  to  show  the  present  condition  of  Hayti  more  fully,  we  quote  from 
a  work  juat  published  in  London,  en- i" led  "The  West  Indies — Their  Moral 
and  Social  Condition."  The  author,  Mr.  E»  B.  Underhill,  was  sent  out  by 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  London,  and  is  an  Abolitionist  of  the 
deepest  dye.  While  findir  g  all  the  excuses  he  can  for  the  decay  of  the 
laiand,  he  is  forced  to  own  the  truth,  He  describes  hia  journey  to  Porb  au 
Prince  a3  follows  : 

"  We  passed  by  man-y,  or  ihrough  many  abandoned  plantations,  the  huild" 
ings  in  ruin^  the  sugar  niiliH  decayed,  arid  the  iron  pans  strewing  the  road- 
side, crackled  and  broken.  Bitt  for  the  law  that  forbids,  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tiou,  the  export  of  ^11  metals,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  sold  to  foreign 
merchants, 

"  Only  once  in  this  long  ride  did  we  come  upon  a  mill  in  usf^ ;  it  was  grind- 
irg  canes,  in  order  to  manufacture  the  syrup  from  which  tafia  is  made,  a 
kind  of  inferior  rum,  the  intoxicating  drink  of  the  country.  The  mill  was 
worked  by  a  large  over-shot  or  water -wheel,  the  water  being  brought  by  an 
aqueduct  from  a  very-  considerable  distance.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
banana  gardens,  or  small  patches  of  maize  round  the  cottages,  nowhere 
did  this  magnificent  and  fertile  plain  show  signs  of  cultivation. 

"In  the  time  of  the  French  occupation,  before  the  Bevoluiion  of  1793, 
thousands  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  produced  ;  now,  not  one.  All  is  decay 
and  desolation.  The  pastures  are  deserted,  and  the  prickly  pear  covers  the 
land  once  laughing  wioti  the  bright  hues  of  the  ftugarcane. 

"The  hydraulic  work?,  erected  at  vast  expense  tor  irrigation,  have  crum- 
hied  to  dusto  The  plow  is  an  unknown  implement  of  culture,  although  eo 
eminently  adapted  to  the  great  plains  and  deep  soil  of  Hayti. 

"  A  country,  so  ca^pabie  of  producing  for  export,  and  therefore  for  the 
enrichment  of  its  people— -bssides  sugar,  and  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  the 
cacao  bean,  spices,  every  tropical  fruit,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe — 
lies  uncultivated,  unoccupied  and  desolate.  Its  rich  mines  are  neither  ex- 
plored nor  worked  ;  and  i^s  beautiful  woods  rot  in  the  soil  where  they  grow. 
A  little  logwood  is  exported,  bat  ebony,  mahogany  and  the  fines*-,  building 
timber  rarely  fall  before  the  woodman's  axe,  and  then  ooly  for  local  use. 
The  present  iohabifcants  despiaa  oil  servile  libor,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
content  wiih  the  spontaneous  prodjuciions  of  the  soil  and  forest.''"' 

The  degraded,  barbarous  condition  of  the  negroes  of  Hayti,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  a  description  given  by  Mr.  Underhill,  of  what  ia  known  as  *'  the 
religion  of  Vaudoux,  or  serpent  worship."  It  is  a  native  African  supersti- 
tion, and  proves,  beyond  all  question,  the  rapid  return  of  the  Hayti  negroes 
to  the  original  savagisni  of  their  African  ancestors.  Mr.  U.  gives  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  ceremonies  of  this  heathenish  rite,  as  described  to  him  by 
one  of  the  resident  missionarie?',  which  we  regret  we  have  not  space  to  give 
entire.    The  performances  are  preceded  by  ihe  following  barbaric  chorus  : 

''  Eh  !  eh  !  Bvoraba,  hen  !  hen  1 
Canga  bafla  te 
Canga  mournc  de  le 
Canga  de  ki  h 
Canga  li." 

The  object  worshipped  is  a  small  green  snalce,  and  the  custom  is  a  purely 
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African  lieathenism.  The  negro  always  has  a  predisposition  to  ir,  but  it  U 
repressed  when  he  is  under  white  control.  Of  late  y©ars  it  has  been  reyiyed 
extensiyely  in  Hayti. 

*^  The  Yaudoux,"  says  Mr„  Underhill,  "  meet  in  a  retired  spot,  designated 
at  a  previous  meeting.  On  entering  they  take  off  their  shoes,  and  bind 
about  their  bodies  handkerchiefs,  in  which  a  red  color  predominates.  The 
kiog  is  known  by  the  scarlet  band  around  his  head,  worn  like  a  crown,  and 
aacarfof  the  same  color  distinguishes  the  queen.  The  object  of  adoration, 
the  serpent,  is  placed  on  a  stand.  It  is  then  worshipped ;  after  which  the 
box  is  placed  on  the  ground,  the  queen  mounts  upon  it,  is  seized  with  vio- 
lent tremblings,  and  gives  utterance  to  oracles  in  response  to  the  prayers 
of  the  worshippers.  A  dance  closes  the  ceremony.  The  king  puts  his  hand 
on  the  serpent's  box  ;  a  tremor  seizes  him,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
circle.  A  delirious  whirl  or  dance  ensues,  heightened  by  the  free  use  of 
tafia..  The  weakest  fall,  as  if  dead,  upon  the  spot  Th^  bachanalian  revel- 
lers, always  dancing  and  turning  about,  are  borne  away  into  a  place  near 
at  hand,  whsre  sometimes  under  the  triple  excitement  of  promiscuous  in- 
teroourse,  drunkenness  and  daj-kness,  scenes  are  enactedj  enough  to  make 
the  impassible  gods  of  Africa  itself  gnash  their  teeth  with  horror." 

What  a  disgusting  picture  of  savagism  and  heathenism  does  not  this 
present  1  And  yet,  there  are  people  who  try  to  palm  off  upon  the  T7orld 
the  idea  that  negroes  can  remain  civilized  when  left  to  themselves.  This 
eame  missionary,  Mr.  "Webley,  writing  to  the  London  Missionary  Herald^  in 
1850,  says :  «*  These  Vaudoux  almost  deluge  the  Haytien  part  of  the  Island. 
They  practice  witchcraft  and  mysticism  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent. 
They  are  singular  adepts  at  poisoning.  A  person  rarely  escapes  them  when 
lie  has  been  fixed  upQU  as  a  motim."  lii  ia  thus  seen  that  Obeism  is  quite  as 
prevalent  in  Hayti  as  it  U  ia  the  interior  of  Africa.  What  more  need  be  said 
to  prove  the  relapse  of  these  negroes  into  their  original  barbarism  ?  Such, 
then,  is  the  condition  of  Hayti,  Production  gone,  commerce  gone,  and  the 
negroes' themselves  returning  to  iheir  original  African  heathenism  ! 

JAMAICA. 

Jamaica  is  about  150  miles  long  by  about  50  in  width.  Its  area  is  about 
6,400  square  miles,  or  4,000,000  of  acres.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  valuable 
of  the  British  West  India  Islands.  The  last  census  taken  was  in  1844,  when 
the  population  stood  as  follows  :— Whites,  15,776  ;  negroes,  293,128 ;  inulat- 
toes,  68,629.  By  the  census  of  1861,  the  only  one  taken  since,  the  popula- 
tion is  stated  as  follows :  — Whites,  13,816;  mulattoes,  81,065;  negroes, 
346,374.  The  whole  number  of  persons  who  can  read  U  set  down  at  80,724, 
and  50,726  as  able  to  read  and  write.  It  will  be  peen  from  this  that  over 
300,000  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  education  is  evidently  confined  to 
the  whites  and  mulattoes,  leaving  the  negroes  in  their  natural  ignora,nce, 
where  they  have  neither  oral  nor  any  other  instruction.  01  course  "edu- 
cated," negroes  are  simply  monstrosities,  but  as  some  people  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  '^freedom"  will  develop  such  "white  crows,"  we  have  cited  these 
statistics  to  show  that  Jamaica  has  not  yet  produced  them,  after  a  twenty- 
five  years'  trial.  The  white  population,  it  will  also  be  seen,  is  gradually 
decreasing— dying  out— through  f  he  blood  of  the  negro. 
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The  productions  of  Jamaica  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  West  India 
Islands,  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertilOj  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  for  the 
production  of  sugar,  coffee,  pimento  and  ginger.  lb  is  also  rich  in  minerals, 
cabinet  woods,  &3.,  and  the  low  grounds  yield  abundantly  the  plantain, 
banana,  yam,  sweet  potatoes,  pine  apples,  orange?,  pomegranates,  &c.,  &c. 
Jamaica  hag  been  in  possession  of  England  ever  since  the  days  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  at  the  time  of  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa  in  1807,  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Her  history, 
since  then,  has  been  one  of  gradual  but  sure  decay.  The  restriction  upon 
her  supply  of  labor  produced  some  decrease  in  her  productions,  and  the 
abolition  of  "  slavery"  in  1833  hastened  the  final  destruction  of  the  Island, 
The  negroes  freed  in  1833  were  to  serve  five  years  as  apprentices,  and  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1838,  to  have  their  unconditional  liberty.  For  this  injary  to 
the  negro  and  crime  towards  the  white  man,  the  planters  were  allowed  about 
$30,000,000,  the  whole  sum  expended  in  all  the  Islands,  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment, being  about  $100,000,000,  And  what  i^  the  result  ?  Facts  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  to  them  we  appeal.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
Jamaica  (we  quoLe  from  the  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  of  this  city,)  before  and  after  the  emancipation,  will  illustrate 
what  we  say  :— 

BEFORE  EMANCIPATION. 

Years.  Value  of  Exports. 

1809  £3,033,234: 

1810  2,303,579 

AFTEB   EMANCIPATION. 

1853  £837,276 

1854:  932,318 

The  productions  of  Jamaica  show,  forcibly,  what  the  above  figures  ex- 
hibit by  values.  In  1805,  two  years  before  the  prohibition  of  African  emi- 
gration, the  productions  of  Jamaica  were  as  follows  : 

PRODUCTS  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1805, 

Sugar 160,352  hhds. 

Eum 46,837  punch. 

Pimento 1,041.540  lbs. 

Coffee 17,961,923  lbs. 

The  production  of  the  ialand,  at  that  time,  was  at  its  highest  point. 
The  sugar  was  the  largest  crop  ever  produced  in  Jamaicao  The  loss  of 
labor  was  severely  felt,  espGcially  in  the  sugar  culture,  go  that  in  1834,  the 
year  emancipation  was  effected,  the  predaction  stood  as  follov^s : 

PRODUCTS  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1834, 

Sagar 84,756  htds. 

Earn 32.111  punch. 

Pimento , 3,605,400  lbs. 

Coffee 17,725,731  lbs. 

In  the  very  next  year,  the  first  one  under  free  negroism,  there  was  a 
manifest  falling  off.  The  sugar  prodaction  was  only  77,970  hhds.,  nearly 
10,000  hhds.  less  ;  coffee  was  only  10,593,018  lbs.,  a  decrease  of  over  7,000,000 
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lbs.,  and  this  decrease  haa  steadily  continued,  until  in  1856  the  production 
of  Jamaica  stood  as  follows  : 

PEODUOTS  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1856. 

Sugar 25,920  bhda. 

Eum 14  470  punch. 

Pimento 6.84:8>622  lbs. 

Coffee 3,328,147  lbs. 

The  Only  crop  that  had  inoreaaed  waa  that  of  pimento,  or  allgpice,  the 
increase  of  which,  instead  of  being  an  evidence  of  the  industry  of  the  negro, 
is  the  reverse.  The  pimento  tree  grows  wild  ia  Jamaica,  and  rapidly 
spreads  over  lan(i  formerly  under  cuPivabion.  As  the  plantations  were 
abandoned,  they  were  overran  with  this  tree,  and  the  negro  women  and 
children  picked  the  berries  without  the  trouble  of  .cultivation.  The  coffee 
tree,  to  a  certain  extent,  ia  like  the  pimento,  and  grows  wild  in  many 
places.  Hence  the  production  of  coffee  has  not  fallen  off  in  the  same  pro= 
portion  as  that  of  sugar,  which  can  only  be  ptroduced  b/  careful  cultivation. 
The  coffee  crop  of  Jamaica,  however,  was  in  1813,  before  the  overthrow  of 
"  slave"  labor,  34,045,585  lbs.,  but  the  average  crop  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  not  been  over  6,000,000  Ibg.,  while  the  sugar  crop  had  fallen  in  1853  as 
low  as  20,000  hhds  I  These  facts  and  statistics  demonstrate  the  down-hill 
progress  of  Jamaica,  and  show  what  may  be  expected  wherever  the  experi- 
ment of  free  negroigm  is  attempted. 

The  rapidity  with  which  estates  have  been  abandoned  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  taxable  property  of  the  Island,  I3  also  astounding.  The 
movable  and  immovable  property  of  Jamaica  was  once  estimated  at 
£50,000,000,  or  nearly  $250,000,000.  In  1850  the  aasessed  valuation  hadfallen 
to  £11,500,000.  In  1851  it  was  reduced  to  £9,500,000,  and  Mr.  Westmoreland, 
in  a  speech  in  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly,  stated  it  was  believed,  that 
the  falling  off  would  be  £2,000,000  more  ia  1852.  Erom  a  report  made  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  number  and  extent  of  the  plantations  abandoned 
during  the  years  1843,  '49,  '50,  '51  and  '62,  we  gather  the  following  facts  :— 

Sugar  estates  abandoned ,  „ . , 128 

"      partially        " 71 

Coffee  plantations  abandoned 96 

"      partially  "  66 

Tlie  total  number  of  acres  thus  thrown  out  of  cultivation  in  five  years  was 
391,187  !  This  is  only  a  sample,  for  the  same  process  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  emancipation.  In  the  five  years  immediately  succeeding  emanci- 
pation, the  abandoned  estates  stood  as  follows  :— 

Sus^ar  estates  140 168,032  acres. 

Coffee  plantations  465 188,400  acres. 

These  plantations  employed  49,383  Uborers,  whose  industry  was,  there- 
fore, at  once  lost  to  the  world,  and  the  articles  they  had  raised  were  just  so 
much  subtracted  from  consumption.  The  price  of  these  articles,  sugar 
and  coffee,  was  increased  on  account  of  the  diminished  production,  and  that 
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increased  cost  represented  tlie  tax  which  the  world  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
allowicg  Sambo  to  loll  in  idleness.  The  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce  says  ^*  that 
the  negro  is  rapidly  receding  into  a  savage  state^  and  that  unless  there  is  a 
large  and  immediate  supply  of  immigrants,  all  society  will  com-i  to  a  speedy 
end,  and  the  island  become  a  second  Hayfci." 

Such,  then,  ia  the  condition  of  Jamaica,  as  stated  ia  an  impartial  work. 
Let  U3  hear  now  what  the  London  Times  candidly  ©wna  np  to.    It  says  : 

"  There  is  no  hlinJcing  the  truth.  Years  of  bitter  experience,  years  of  hope 
deferred,  of  self-devofcibn  unrequited,  otf  prayers  unanswered,  of  sufferings 
derided,  of  insults  unresented,  of  contumely  patiently  endured,  have  coa^ 
vinced  ua  of  the  truth »  lb  must  be  spoken  out  loudly  and  energetically, 
despit-e  the  wild  mockings  of  *  howling  cant.'  The  freed  West  India  slave 
toillnot  till  the  soil  for  wages  ;  the  free  son  of  the  ex-slave  is  as  obstinate  as 
his  sirOc  He  will  not  cultivafce  lands  which  he  has  not  bought  for  his  owno 
Yams,  mangoes  and  plantains— these  satisfy  his  wants;  he  cares  not  for 
yourso  Cotion,  sugar,  coffee  and  tobacco  he  ca-res  but  little  for.  And  what 
matters  it  to  him  thao  the  Englishman  has  sunk  his  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  on  mills,  machinery  and  plants,  which  now  tofcter  on  the  lan- 
guishing estate,  that  for  years  has  only  returned  him  beggary  and  debt; 
He  eats  his  yams  and  sniggers  at '  Buckra.'  We  know  not  why  this  should 
be,  but  so  It  is.  The  negro  has  been  bought  with  a  price— the  price  of 
English  i{axa^^o?^  and  Eoglish  toll.  He  has  been  redeemed  from  bondage 
hythe  sweat  and  travail  of  some  millions  of  hard-worMng  Englishmen, 
Tv^enty  miliiona  of  pounds  sterling — one  hundred  niillions  of  dollars — 
have  been  distilled  from  the  brains  and  muscles  of  the  free  English  laborer, 
of  every  degree,  to  fashion  the  West  India  negro  into  a  '  free,  independent 
laborer.'  'Eree  and  independent'  enough  he  has  become,  0od  knows,  but 
laborer  he  is  not  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  never  will  be.  He  will  sing 
hymns  and  quote  texts,  but  honest,  steady  industry  he  not  only  detests  but 


Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  London  Times— ^nch.  the  universal  evidence 
of  every  candid  individual.  How  different  is  this  picture  from  that  pre- 
dicted by  the  Abolitionists  I .  The  Bev.  Dr.  Channing,  the  Br.  Cheever  o^ 
that  day,  made  the  following  prophecy  in  1833,  as  the  result  of  emancipa^ 
tion  :— 

"  The  planters,  in  general,  would  suffer  little,  if  at  all,  from  emancipation. 
This  change  would  make  them  richer  rather  than  poorer.  One  would  think, 
indeed,  from  the  common  language  on  Ihe  subject,  that  the  negroes  were  to 
be  annihilated  by  being  set  free ;  that  the  whole  labor  of  the  South  was  to  be 
destroyed  by  a  single  blow.  But  the  colored  man,  when  freed,  will  not  van- 
ish from  the  soil.  He  will  stand  .there  with  the  same  muscles  ^s  before, 
only  strung  anew  by  liberty ;  with  the  same  limbs  to  toil,  and  with  stronger 
motives  to 'toil  than  before.  He  will  work  from  hope,  not  fear  ;  will  work  for 
himself,  not  for  others ;  and  unless  all  the  principles  of  human  nature  are 
reversed  under  a  black  skin,  he  will  work  better  than  before.  We  believe 
that  agriculture  will  revive,  our  worn-out  soils  will  be  renewed,  and  the 
whole  country  assume  a  brighter  aspect  under /ree  labor,'' 

This  i.3  the  same  story  the  Abolitionists  are  singing  now,  not  having  yet 
learned  that  *Hhe  principles  of  human  nature  are  reversed  under  a  black 
gkln" — that  is,  of  white  human  natuie,  and  it  was  from  a  total  misconception 
of  the  negro  that  Dr.  Channing  fell  into  his  grand  mistake.  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  an  Englishman,  and  an  anti-slavery  man,  who  has  written  a  book 
on  Jamaica,  seems  to  know  rather  more  of  the  negro  race  than  Dr.  Channing 
did.    The  London  Times,  drawing  its  facts  from  Mr.  Trollope,  gays  of  it : 
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"A  servile  race,  peculiarly  fitted  by  nature  for  tlie  hardest  physical  work 
in  a  burning  climate.  The  oegro  has  no  desire  for  property  strong  enough 
to  induce  hita  to  la^or  with  sustained  power.  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth. 
In  order  that  he  may  have  h.U  dinnerj  and  some  small  finery,  ke  will  work  a 
little,  but  after  that  he  is  content  to  heintJiesun,  This,  in  Jamaica,  he  can 
very  easily  do,  for  emancipation  and  free  trade  have  combined  to  throw  enor- 
mous tracts  of  land  out  of  cultivation,  and  on  these  the  negro  squats,  get- 
ting all  that  he  w^nts  with  very  little  trouble,,  and  sicking,  in  the  most  re- 
solute faahiou,  to  the  savage  state.  Lying  under  his  cotton-tree,  he  refuses 
toworkaUer  ten  o'clock  in  the  morniog.  'No,  taDkee,  maasa,  me  tired 
BOW ;  ojo  no  waat  more  mone^'*'  Or,  by  the  way  of  va,riety,  he  may  say  : — 
*  No,  workeeno  more ;  money  no  nuff;  workee  no  pay.'  Aad  so  the  planter 
must  see  his  canes  foul  with  weeds,  because  he  caDnofc  prevail  on  Sambo  to 
earn  a  second  shilling  by  going  into  the  cane  fields.  He  ci-ll-i  him  a  lazy 
nigger,  and  tbreatenss  him  with  starvation.  His  answer  is:  'No,  massa ; 
no  starve  now ;  God  send  plenty  yam.'  These  yams,  be  it  observed,  on 
which  Sambo  lives,  and  on  the  strength  of  which  he  declines  to  work,  are 
grown  on  the  planter's  own  ground,  and  proba-bly  planted  at  his  own  expense. 

"  There  lies  the  shiny,  oily,  odorous  negro,  under  his  maDgo-tree,  eating 
the  luscious  fruit  in  the  bud.  He  sends  hia  black  urchin  up  for  a  bread- 
fruit, and,  behold,  the  family  table  is  spread.  He  pierces  a  cocoa-nut,  and 
lo  I  there  is  his  beverage.  He  lies  on  the  grounf5,  surrounded  by  oranges, 
bananas,  and  pine-apples.  Why  should  he  work  ?  Let  Sambo  himself  re- 
ply :  'No,  massa,  me  weak  in  me  belly ;  me  no  workee  to  day ;  me  no  like 
workeo  j  ast  am  little  moment.'  " 

This  ig  a  graphic  description  of  the  negro  character,  where  the  climate 
gives  him  a  chasce  to  show  out  his  real  nature.  The  same  author  says  that 
*'  one-half  of  the  sugar  estates,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  coflee  plan- 
tations have  gone  back  into  a  sta'e  of  hush" 

The- idea  of  working  for  pay  never  entered  in  black  nature^  Aa  loDg  ago 
as  Mungo  Park  traveled  in  Africa,  he  discovered  that  "  paid  servants,  per- 
sons of  iree  condition,  voluntarily  working  for  pay,  are  unknown  here"  No 
traveler  in  Africa,  down  to  Dr.  Livingston,  has  reversed  that  judgment. 

In  Lewis's  West  Indies,  written  17  ^ears  before  emancipation,  it  is  re- 
marked :  *'  As  to  free  blacks,  they  are  unior Innately  lazy  and  improvident ; 
most  of  them  half  starved,  and  only  anxious  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth." 
Even  those  who  profess  to  be  tailors,  carpenters,  or  coopers,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  careless,  drunken  and  dissipated,  and  never  take  pains  sufQcient 
to  attain  to  any  dexterity  in  their  trades  !  As  for  a  free  negro  hiring  him^ 
self  out  for  xjlanfMion  labor,  no  instance  of  such  a  thing  was  ever  known 
in  Jamaica."  Earl  Grey  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  June  10, 1,852, 
'Hhat  it  was  established  by  statistical  facts  that  the  negroes  were  idle,  and 
falling  hack  in  cimlization  ;  that,  relieved  from  the  coercion  to  which  they 
were  formerly  subjected,  and  a  couple  of  days' labor  giving  them  enough 
food  for  a  fortnight,  the  cUmate  rendering  clothing  and  fuel  not  necessary 
to  life,  they  had  no  earthly  motive  to  give  a  greater  amount  of  service  than 
for  mere  subsistence."  Sir  H.  Light  and  Gov.  Barkley  have  both  shown, 
also,  that  the  majority  of  the  free  negroes  of  the  West  ladies  are  hving  in 
idleness,  and  the  French  colonies,  according  to  a  worli  from  M.  Vacherot, 
published  a  few  years  ago  at  Paris,  demonstrate  the  same  ruinous  result 
under  their  emancipation  act. 

Captain  Hamilton,  on  his  examination  as  a  witness,  before  a  select  com- 
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mittea  cf  Parliament,  stated  that  ^^  Jamaica,  wUhoiU  any  exaggeration, 
had  hecoine  a  desert" 

la  1850  Mro  John  Bfgelow,  tlien  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  paid  a  Yisit  to  Jamaica,  and  wrote  a  book  thereono  As  the  testimony 
of  an  anti-slavery  man,  his  statements  are  given,  Mr.  Bigelow  says  that  the 
land  of  that  ieland  is  a3't)rolifio  as  any  in  the  world.  It  can  he  honght  for 
$5  to  $10  per  acre,  and  five  acres  confer  the  right  of  voting  and  eligibility 
to  public  offices.  Planters  offer  $1  50  per  diy  for  labor  ;  16  daya'  labor  will 
enable  a  negro  to  buy  land  enough  to  make  him  a  voter,  and  the  market  oi' 
Kingston  offers  a  grea-.  demand  for  vegetables  at  all  times.  These  facte*, 
said  >Ir„  Bigelow,  place  independence  within  the  reach  of  eTery  blacko  Bat 
what  are  the  resnl  3  ?  There  has  been  no  increase  ia  voters  in  20  years. 
Bands  run  wild.    Eiog^toa  g.ets  its  vegotables  from  the  United  States. 

Bat  we  will  accamulate  proof— pile  it  up,  if  needed.  Mr.  Babert  Baird, 
who  is  an  enlhutid,stic  advocate  of  "  the  glorious  Act  of  British  Eoaancipa- 
tion,"  on  visifiog  the  West  Indies  for  his  health,  could  noj  fail,  to  be  struck 
with  the  desolate  appearance  there. 

"That  tbo  West.  IndianSj"  says  Mr„  Baird,  ''are  always  grambling,  is  an 
observation  often  h^ard,  and,  no  doubf.,  it  ie  very  true  tiiat  they  are  so. 
Bat  let  any  one  who  thiakg  that  the  extent  and  clamor  of  the  complaint  ex- 
eeeda  the  magnitude  of  the  distress  which  has  called  it  forth,  go  to  the 
West  ladies  abd  jad#?e  for  himself.    Let  him  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 

NEGLECTED  AND  ABANDONED  ESTA.TES— THE  UNCULTIVATED  FIELDS,  FAST  HUE- 
EYING  bags:  into  A  STATa  GF  NATUEB,  WITH  ALL  THE  SPEED  CP  TEOPIOAL 
LUXUEIANOE- — THE  DISMANTLED  AND  SILENT  MACHINEEY,  THE  CEUMBLING 
WALLS,    AND    DESERTED  MANSIONS,  WHICH  AEB    FAMILIAE    SIGHTS    IN    MOST    OF 

THE  Beitish  ¥/est  Indian  Colonies.  Let  him  then  tratisport  himself  to 
the  Spanish  islands  of  Porto  Eico  and  Caba,  acd  witness  the  life  and  activi- 
ty which  in  the^^e  Elave  colonies  prevai!.  Let  him  observe  for  himself  the 
aotiviry  of  tbe  slaves— the  improvements  daily  making  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields  and  in  the  processes  carried  on  at  the  lageaois  or  sujarar  mills 
— and  the  gem-.ral,  indescribable  air  of  thriving  and  prosperity  which  sm^- 
rounds  the  whole— 'Mid  then  let  him  come  back  to  Eogland  and  say,  if  he 
honestly  can,  that  tbe  BrifciBh  "West  Indian  planters  and  proprietors  are 
grumblors,  who  complain  without  adequate  cause." 

Ex  Governor  Woo(?,  of  Ohio,  who  paid  a  visit  to  Jamaica  in  1853,  and  who 
is  no  friend  to  ^*  slavery,"  sajs  :— 

"Since  the  blacks  have  been  liberated,  they  have  become  indolent,  inso- 
lan*-,  degraded  and  disnonest.  They  are  a  rude,  beastly  set  of  vagabonds, 
lying  naked  about  the  streets,  as  filthy  as  the  Hottentots,  and  I  believe 
worse.  On  getting  to  the  wharf  of  Kingaton,  the  first  thing  the  blacks  of 
hoth  sexes,  perfectly  naked,  <tQ-m.Q  swarming  about  the  boat.,  and  would  dive 
for  small  pieces  of  coin  that  were  thrown  by  the  passengers.  On  entering 
the  city  the  stranger  is  annoyed  to  death  by  black  beggars  at  every  step, 
and  you  must  often  show  him  your  pistol  or  an  uplifted  cane  to  rid  yourself 
of  their  importunities." 

Sewell,  in  his  woik  on  the  "  Ordeal  of  Free  Labor,"  in  which  he  defend?' 

emancipation,  and  pleads  for  still  more  extended  privileges  to  the  blacks, 

says  of  Kingston  : 

**  There  is  not  a  house  in  decent  repair  ;  not  a  wharf  in  good  order  ;  no 
pavement.,  no  pidewalk,  no  drainages,  and  scanty  water  ;  no  light.  There  is 
nothing  like  work  done.    Wreck  and  ruin,  destitudon  and  neglect.    The 
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inhabitantSj  tAken  en  masse,  are  steeped  to  the  eyelida  ia  immorality.  The 
population  shows  unnatural  decrease.  Illegitimacy  exceeds  iegitimacjo 
Nothing  is  replaced  that  time  destroys.  If  a  brick  tumbles  from  a  house 
to  the  street,  it  remains  there.  If  a  spout  is  loosened  by  the  wlDd,  it  ha:oga 
by  a  thread  tillit;  falls  ;  iJ:  furDiture  is  accidentally  broken,  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing ib  mended  is  not  entertained,  A  God-forsaken  place,  without  ii'^e  or 
energy,  eld,  dilamdated,  eickly,  filthy,  cast  away  from  the  anchorage  of 
sound  morality,  of  reason  and  of  common  sense.  Yet  this  wretched  hulk  i^ 
the  capital  of  an  island  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  It  is  blessed  with  a 
climate  the  most  glorious  ;  it  lies  rotting  ia  the  shadow  of  mountafn^^  that 
can  be  cultivated  from  summit  to  ba^ewith  every  prodnc^i  (sf  tropic  f«iid 
temoerate  region.  It  is  the  mistress  of  a  harbor  VTherein  a  thousand  Ilne- 
of -battle  ships  can  ride  safely  at  anchor." 

We  might  fill  a  volame  with  Buch  quotationsj  showiDg  the  steady  decline 
of  the  Itland.  But  it  is  well  to  note  the  moral  condition  of  the  negro.  The 
Amerioan  Missionary  Association  is  the  strongest  kind  of  Abolition  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  negroes.  The  American 
Missionary  J  a  monthly  paper,  and  organ  of  the  Association,  for  Jaly,  1855, 
has  the  following  quotation  from  the  letters  of  one  of  the  missionaries  :— 

"  A  min  here  maybe  a  drunkard,  a  liar^  a  Sahhath  hrealcer,  a pi^ofa'iie 
man,  a  fornicator,  an  aduderer,  and  such  like — and  he  known  to  he  such — 
and  go  to  chapel  and  hold  up  his  head  there,  and  feel  no  disgrace  from,  these 
things,  because  they  are  so  common  as  to  create  a  public  sentiment  in  his 
favor.  He  may  go  to  the  commuDion  table  and  cherish  a  hope  of  heaven, 
andnothsive  hia  hope  disturbed.  I  might  tell  of  persons,  guilty  of  some, 
if  nob  all  of  these  things,  minisberiDg  in  holy  things." 

The  Report  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  1853, 
Pe  170,  says  of  the  negroes. 

"Their  moral  condition  ia  very  far  from  beicff  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  m 
exceedingly  dark  and  distressing.  Licenioia^ness  prevails  to  a  most  alorm- 
ing  extent  among  the  people.  *****  The  almost  universal  prevaleBce 
of  intemperance  ia  anoiher  prolific  source  of  the  moral  darkness  and  de- 
gradation of  the  people.  The  great  mass  among  all  classes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, from  the  governor  i'T*  his  palace  to  the  peasant  iu  bis  hut — from  the 
bishop  in  his  gown  to  the  beggar  in  his  rags — are  oil  slaves  to  their  cups.^' 

So  much  for  ''  freedom"  elevating  the  blacks.  It  is  complained  that  the 
marriage  relation  is  not  always  regarded  where  *' slavery"  exists,  font  it 
would  seem, from  this  statement,  that  "slavery?"  had  done  more  for  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  laegro,  in  this  respec' ,  than  he  was  at  all  disposed 
to  do  for  himself. 

Mr,  Underbill  endorses  the  stories  "of  the  crcwda  of  ba?itajd  children'' 
In  the  Island,  and  gays  it  is  "too  true."  "Outside  the  nonconformist 
communides,"  he  says,  "  neglect  of  marriage  is  almost  universal.  One  cler- 
gyman informed  me  that  of  seventeen  infants  brought  to  his  church  for 
baptism,  -fifteen,  at  least,  would  be  of  illegitimate  origin.''  In  fao%  from  all 
the  admissions  made,  it>  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  more  marriage  in 
Jamaica  than  ia  Africa.  The  churches,  Mr.  Underbill  allows,  are  less  at- 
tended than  formerly,  and  there  is  evidently  little  of  the  religious  training 
of  the  whites  hf  fc  among  the  people.  The  negro,  however,  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  "  impartial  freedom,"  and  "the  highest  offices  of  the  S'ate  ara 
open  to  colored  men.    They  are  found,"  Bays  Mr,  U ,  "in  the  Assembly, 
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ii2  the  executive,  on,  the  bench  and  at  the  bar.  All  colors  mix  freely," 
This  would  be  the  paradise  for  Seward,  Phillips  and  Greeley.  3VIr,  TJnderhill 
esJimates  the  annual  loss  of  wages  to  the  people,  from  the  decay  of  estates 
and  plantatioBS,  cannot  be  less  than  £300,000^  or  nearly  $1,500,000  1  Ne- 
groes who  Work  at  all,  cannot  be  preyaJJed  upon  to  do  go,  generally,  more 
than  four  days  in  the  week,  and  rarely  five.  Mr.  U.  also  states  that  it  has 
been  officially  ascertained  that  two-thirds  of  the  peraons  employed  on  sugar 
estatea  are  womsn  and  children.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  the 
anti-slaverj>ite  still  adheres  to  his  favorite  hobby.  He  has  excuses  and  pal- 
liatives for  his  friend,  the  negro.  True,  Jamaica  is  ruined,  but  still  eman- 
cipation is  a  success.  The  seasons  are  poor,  the  estates  were  mortgaged, 
the  ]3lanters  have  not  treated  the  blacks  kindly,  and  they  have  bought  patches 
of  ground  of  their  own  rather  than  labor  for  others.  Buch  are  some  of 
the  excuses  of  the  friends  of  Sambo.  But  the  facts  still  stand  out  in  bold 
relief,  despite  the  assertion  of  *•  negro  missionaries,"  who  are  interested  in 
keepicg  up  the  delusion.  The  facts  they  do  admit.  They  cannot  dcDy  or 
controvert  them.  This  is  all  we  ask— we  need  none  of  their  excuses.  la 
order  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  odium  of  havixig  ruined  the  fairest  Island 
of  the  Antilles,  they  would  naturally  look  for  reasons  not  chargeable  to 
them.  But  figures  do  not  lie.  The  exports  of  Jamaica  have  been  gradu- 
ally decreasing  ever  siace  "slavery"  in  the  Island  was  interfered  wi^h, 
until  they  have  dwindled  down  to  insignificance,  and,  as  theLondon  Times 
says,  **  there  is  no  blinkiog  the  truth— the  negroes  will  not  work  for  wages," 
and  hence  the  tropics  are  going  back  to  jungle  and  bush,  while  white  men 
are  taxed  double  the  price  they  ought  to  be  for  all  tropical  products. 

THE  OTHER  ISLANDS. 

Tha  careful  survey  we  have  taken  of  the  condition  of  Jamaica,  derived 
both  from  official  statistics  and  the  evidences  of  anti-slavery  men,  render 
it  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  the  remaining  islands  where  emancipation 
has  been  carried  out.  The  story  of  Jamaica  is  the  story  of  all.  Wo  will, 
however,  briefly  notice  the  condition  of  Trinidad  and  Barbadoes,  foi  these 
islands  are  of  cen  held  up  by  the  discomfited  Abolitionists  as  an  evidence  of 
the  success  of  emancipation.  Again  we  will  take  their  own  evidence  to  van- 
quish them.  Trinidad  contains  2020  square  miles.  Her  soil  is  as  fertile  as 
any  of  the  islands,  and  if  production  has  somewhat  increased  within  the  past 
few  years,  it  is  owing  entirely  to  the  Coolie  slave  trade. 

As  illustrating  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  Trinidad  has  passed,  we 
quote  from  Mr.  Underhill.    He  says  :— 

"Three  years  after  emancipation,  in  1841,  the  condition  of  the  island  was 
most  deplorable ;  the  laborers  had,  for  the  most  part,  abandoned  the  estates, 
and  taken  possession  of  plots  of  vacant  land,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  towns,  without  purchase  or  lawful  right.  Vagrancy  had  become  an 
alarming  habit  of  ^reat  numbers ;  every  attempt  to  take  a  census  of  the 
population  was  baffled  by  the  frequent  migrations  which  took  place.  Crimi- 
nals easily  evaded  justice  by  absconding  to  places  where  they  were  unknown, 
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or  by  hiding  themselves  in  the  dense  forests  which  in  all  parts  edged  so 
closely  on  the  cleared  lands.  Drunkenneas  increased  to  an  enormous  de- 
gree, assisted  by  planters  who  freely  supplied  rum  to  the  laborers,  to  induce 
them  to  remain  as  cultivators  on  their  estates.  High  wages  were  obtained, 
only  to  be  squandered  in  amusement,  reveky  and  dissipation  ;  at  the  eame 
time,  these  high  wages  induced  a  diminished  cuttivatioii  of  food,  and  a  cor- 
respondiog  increase  in  ^iigq  and  in  the  import  of  provisions  from  tbe  neigb- 
boriDg  islands  and  continent.  The  laborers  steadily  refused  to  enter  imo 
any  contracts  which  would  oblige  them  to  remain  in  the  service  of  a  maste^r  ; 
this  would  too  much  have  resembled  the  state  of  slavery  from  which  thej' 
had  but  just  emerged,  ifc  was  with  reference  to  this  state  of  things  that 
Lord  Harris  wrot0l.n  18i8  :—*  Liberty  haa  been  given  to  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  individuals,  who  can  only  comprehend  licenee;  a  rartition  in  the 
rights  and  privileges,  and  duties  of  civilized  eociety  has  been  granted  to 
them  ;  they  are  only  capable  of  enjoying  its  vices.' " 

"With  the  hilp  of  Vagrant  Acta  and  other  legislative  enacbmentSs  eome- 

what  like  order  was  established ;  and  the  introduction  of  Coolie  labor  has 

enabled  Trinidad  io  recover  from  the  etate  of  poverty  into  which  it  has 

been  plunged.    The  is  land  j  however,  has  been  compelled  to  burden  itself 

with  a  debt  of  $725,000  on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  Coolie  elave  trade, 

which  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  apprenticeship. 

According  to  Lord  Harris,  one-fourth  of  the  entire  negro  population  of 
Trinidad,  in  1850,  were  living  in  idleness.  Estates  were  wholly  abandoned, 
and  poverty  stalked  abroad.  The  Coolie  labor  arrested  this  downward  ten- 
dency. Between  1847  and  1856,  47^739  Coolies  were  introduced  into  the 
West  India  possessions  ot  Great  Britain,  the  greater  portion  goicg  to  Tri- 
Bidad  and  Guiana.  These  47,739  protests  against  the  idleness  of  the  negro 
have  about  doubled  the  production  of  sugar  in  TriiQidad— raising  it  from 
20,000  to  40,000  hogsheads^  But  no  thanks  to  the  negro  for  this.  It  is  none 
of  his  doings.  Mr.  Underbill  declares  that  not  one-foubth  of  the  persons 
employed  on  the  estates  are  negroes.  Hence  this  increase  in  the  sugar 
production  of  Trinidad  is  no  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  emancipation,  bu^; 
Just  the  reverse. 

The  case  of  Barbadoes  la  still  more  emphatic,  though  the  Abolitionists  are 
never  tired  of  referring  to  that  island  as  the  proof  positive  of  the  success 
of  "  free  negro  labor."  Now,  what  i3  Barbadoes  ?  Well,  it  is  a  small 
island,  about  large  enough  for  a  good  s"zed  water  melon  patch.  It  is  about 
21  miles  long  by  14  wide,  and  contains  100,000  acres  of  land,  all  told.  li*; 
has  150,000  iuhabitantg'j  and  is  more  thickly  settled  than  China.  There  is 
not  an  acre  of  wild  or  unimproved  land ;  not  room,  as  Trollope  saye, 
"for  a  pic-nic."  This  land  is  monopolized  by  the  whites ;  and,  under  a  rigid 
sjst^m  of  vagrant  laws,  tho  black  is  compelled  to  work.  If  an  idle  negro  is 
eeen,  he  is  set  to  work^  at  wages,  or  elao  compelled  to  drag  a  ball  anb 
CHAIN  on  the  highways,  Mr,  Trollope  says,  "When  emancipation  came, 
there  was  no  squatting  ground  for  the  poor  Barbadian.  He  had  eiillto 
work  and  make  sugar— work  quite  aa  hard  as  he  had  done  while  yet  a  elave. 
He  had  to  do  that  or  to  starve.  Consequently,  labor  has  been  abundant 
in  this  island  only."  Now,  how  this  *'  capsizea"  all  the  stuff  tne  anti-slavery- 
Ites  teli  us  about  Barbadoes  ?     Not  long  since  there  appeared  in  the  Inde- 
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pendent,  of  this  cifeys  an  article  glorifying  emancipation  as  it  had  affected 
JBarbadoed.  Gov.  Hincks,  of  that  island,  published  a  letter  in  proof  of  it,  and 
ia  it  oocara  this  remarkable  admiasion  : — 

"Iq  Barbadoea,  I  have  explained  already  that  wages  have  ranged  from 
lOd.  tola,  per  task,  and  that  rate  prevails  generally.  In  addition  to  these 
wages,  a  small  allotment  of  land  ia  usually  given,  but  on  a  most  uncertain 
tenure.  The  laborer  may  be  ejected  at  any  time  on  a  few  days'  notice, 
and  Jie  ig  subjected  to  penalties  for  not  wobking  on  the  estate." 

There  ia  the  alternative  to  the  negro,  "  work  or  starve."  Does  any  on© 
suppose  that  the  uegroes  of  Barbadoes  would  work  aijy  better  than  the  ne- 
groes  of  Jamaica,  if  there  were  plenty  of  unoccupied  land  ia  that  island,  as 
there  is  in  Jamaica,  on  which  tliey  could  equate  If  the  negroes  of  Bar- 
badoes are  as  enterprising  as  the  Abolitionists  would  have  us  believe,  why 
do  they  not  emigrate  to  Jamaica,  where  labor  is  in  such  demand,  much 
higher  than  in  Barbadoes,  and  where  land  is  plenty?  The  truth  is  easily 
told.  The  negro  never  emigrates  voluntarily  any  t^here.  He  works  when 
compelled  to,  and  riots  in  idleness  wherever  he  has  a  chance  to  show  out 
his  nature.  It  is  doubtfnl,  however,  whether  the  production  of  sugar  ia 
Barbadoes  ie  any  larger  now  than  it  was  nearly  200  years  ago.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  ialind^  in  which  the  Spaniards  cultivated  sugar,  and  in  1676 
the  sugar  trade  of  Barbadoes  required  4:00  vesselg,  of  150  tons  each.^-  The 
production  of  sugar  in  1852  was  48,000  hogsheads.  In  1836,  the  tonnage  of 
its  shipping  was  62,000,  about  the  same  as  in  1676.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
evident  that  there  has  not  been  a  material  chacge  in  Barbadoes  for  many 
years.  The  negroes  have  simply  exchanged  masters,  and  are  probably 
now  in  a  worse  conditioa  than  under  the  old  system. 

We  have  thus  traced,  with  eome  minuteness,  the  present  condition  of  four 
o?  the  principal  West  India  Islands.  Hayti,  where  the  negro  has  been  left 
mainly  to  himself^  we  have  seen,  has  gone  back  to  its  original,  uncultivated 
wilderneeSj  aad  the  inhabitants  are  suLk  into  the  savageism  cf  their 
Aeeigah  ancbstobs.  They  are  rapidly  losing  even  all  coaceptions  of  civil-^ 
iaation,  and,  as  soon  as  the  mulattces  die  out,  the  process  will  be  com- 
plete. Abolitionism  will  have  reared  an  African  heathenism  cu  this  con^ 
tinent  as  the  culmination  of  their  bastard  philantbropy.  Civilization,  and 
allthe  wants  of  civilization,  are  utterly  ignored  by  th  3  negroes  of  HaytL 
The  cotton,  sugar,  coffee^  indigo,  &c<,  which  they  ought  to  supply  the 
world,  are  left  uncultivated, 

Jamaica,  the  principal  BritiBh  West  India  island,  thongh  the  white  popu- 
Ja'ion  there  has  struggled  against  it,  presents  essentially  the  same  features* 
Everywhere  are  desolation  and  rain.  These  beautiful  and  fertile  island^j 
perfect  *'  gema  of  the  sea,"  are  turned  over  to  savageism,  and  rained  upon 
the  fabe  and  vidonary  idea  that  negroes  are  white  men  I 

To  present  at  a,  glance  the  effects  of  Free  Negroism  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  to  sum  up  the  whole  subject  in  a  brief  space,  it  is  only  necessary  t^ 

'^'  Sugar  :  I'a  Culture  and  Consurap^oB..     By  P.  L.  SimmondSj  of  London. 
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examine  the  following  table,  showing  the  deficit  in  production  under  "  free 
negro  labor" : 

CONTEAST  OF  "SLAVE"  NEGRO  LABOR  AND  "FREE"  NEGRO  LABOR 

EXPORTS  FROiM  THE   WEST  INDIES. 

"sl^ve"  negro  labor. 

Years.      Ids.  /Sugar.      lbs.  Cofee.     lbs.  Cotton. 

Britisli  West  Indies 1807        636,025,643        31,610,764       17,000,000* 

Hay  ti 1T90        163,318,810        76,835,219         7,286,126 

Total 809,344,453      108,245,983        24,286,126 

"free"  NEGRO   LABOR. 

Years.      lbs.  Sugar.       lbs.  Cofee.      lbs.  Cotton. 

Britisli  West  Indies 1848       313,306,112         6,770;792  427,529t 

Hay  ti 1848        very  little.        34,114,7171:        1,591,454^ 

Total 813,806,112        40,885,509  2,018,983 

"  Free  "  Negro  Labor  Deficit 496,038,841        67,860,474        22,267,143 

If  iu  were  necessary  to  add  to  the  proof  we  have  given,  that  it  ia  thQ 
OYerthrow  of  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race^  and  that  alone,  that  has 
produced  this  deplorable  result,  it  is  only  required  to  cite  the  case  of  Cuba, 
Let  Mr.  Underhill,  the  British  Abolitionstj  from  whom  we  have  quoted, 
describe  the  difference  between  Cuba,  where  "  glaverj;"  exists',  and  where  it 
does  noto    Of  Havana  he  says  : 

*^It  is  the  BUSIEST  and  most  pbospeeotts  oe  all  the  cities  of  the  Antilles. 
Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  crowded  with  shipping. 
Its  wharves  and  warehoueea  are  piled  with  merchandize,  and  the  general 
aspect  is  one  of  great  commercial  activity.  Its  exports  nearly  reach  the 
annual  value  of  nine  millions  sterling,  (145,000,000,)  and  the  customs 
furnieh  an  annual  tribute  to  the  mother  country  over  and  above  the  coat 
of  government  and  military  occupation.  Eight  thousand  ships  annually 
resort  to  the  harbor  of  Caba«" 

Evidently  Mr.  Underhill  had  got  into  a  new  world.  He  saw  it,  and  was 
struck  with  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  dilapidated  region  he  had  just 
leffc.  In  order  to  show  the  contrast  between  the  progress  of  Cuba,  and  the 
decline  of  Jamaica,  it  U  only  necessary  to  give  a  few  stalistics.  The  value 
of  the  exports  of  Jamaica,  in  1809,  were  greater  than  those  of  Cuba  in  1826^ 
and  a  comparison  of  the  two  islands  gives  the  following  :— 

Jamaica,  in  1809 $15,166,000 

Caba,  in  1826 13,809,388 

Jamaica,  in  1854 4,480  661 

Cuba,  in  1854 31,683,731 

What  a  picture  ia  this  of  free  negroism !  "What  can  the  Abolitionist, 
who  prates  of  free  negroes  laboring,  say  to  these  facts  and  figuiea  ?  Cuba 
has  been  just  as  steadily  advancing  as  Jamaica  has  been  retrograding. 

The  productiveness  of  Cuba,  is  most  astonishing.  Her  exports  are  more 
per  head  than  those  of  any  other  country  on  the  fjce  of  the  glohe.  Her 
export  and  import  trade  for  1859,  was  as  follows  :  § 

*  1800.  t  1840.  t  1847. 

§  Balanza  General  Del  Commercio  de  la  Is!a  de  Cuba  en  1359.    Haba-a  :  1861. 
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Exports  for  1859, $57455,185 

Imports  for  1859. 43,4653185 

Showiug  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of $13,989,506 

Now,  the  population  of  Cuba  is  only  about  one  million  and  a  half,  all  told, 
black  and  white.  Upon  analysing  the  above  figures,  then,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  exports  of  Cuba  ameunfe  to  about  $40  per  head  for  each  maDj 
woman  and  child  on  the  island  1  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  great  production  is  not  all  exchanged  for  articles  imported,  bufe 
there  is  a  net  income  or  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  of  $13,989,506o 

Thia  net  surplus  of  wealth  amounts  to  $9  32  cents  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Cnba.  No  other  country  in  the  world  can  present  guch  a  pic» 
ture  of  prosperity,  and  yet  Cuba  is  by  no  means  as  productive  as  she  might 
be.  Through  a  mistaken  policy,  or  supposed  kindness  to  the  negro,  manu- 
missions ar6  easily  procured  and  freed  negroes  are  multiplying  so  rapidly 
that  her  welfare  will,  ere  long,  be  very  seriously  impaired,  unless  the  evil 
be  checked. 

But  it  will  be  instructive  to  take  a  glance  at  our  own  exports  and  imports, 
so  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  how  much  wo  are  dependent  upon  negro  labor 
for  our  prosperity.  The  exports  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  BOfch,  1860, 
embracing  specie  and  American  produce,  amounted  to  $3735167^461 ;  in  ad- 
dition t9  which  we  also  re-exported  about  $27,000,000  of  foreign  produce, 
the  result  standing  as  follows  : — 

Exports  for  1859-'60 $400,167,465 

Imports  for    "    *'  861,727,209 

Excess  of  exports  over  imports $38,370,252 

This  gives  a  net  surplus  of  only  $1  26  cents  per  capita,  while  in  Cuba,  an 
exclusively  negro  labor  country,  it  is  $9  32  per  head.  Taking  our  aggregate 
domestic  exports,  and  making  a  similar  comparison,  we  find,  calling  our 
population  in  round  numbers,  thirty  millions,  that  our  exports  per  head  are 
$12  43,  against  $40  per  capita  in  Cuba. 

Having  shown  now  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  North,  South 
and  West  amount,  we  will  call  it,  to  $12J  per  head,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
analyze  these  exports  and  see  where  they  come  from.  To  whom  is  the 
country  mainly  indebted  for  this  surplus  wealth,  which  enables  us  to  buy 
and  pay  for  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of  foreign  goods  per  year  ?  It  is 
very  certain  that  we  can  have  no  imports,  unless  we  have  something  to  pay 
for  themo  Nor  can  we  have  any  commerce  unless  we  have  something  to 
sell  which  other  nations  want.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  specie  and  Amer- 
ican produce  exported  were,  as  above  stated $373,167,461 

Of  this  amount  the  specie  was 56,946,851 

The  amount  of  American  produce  consequently  exported  was.  .316,220,610 

We  propose  to  classify  the  amount  furnished  exclusively  by  the  free  States^ 
the  amount  furnished  by  both  the  free  and  "slave"  States,  (which  it  is 
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impossible  to  separate  and  designate  the  respective  amount  furnished  by 
each,)  and  the  amount  furnished  exclusively  by  the  "slave"  States. 

FEEB  STATES  EXCLUSIVELY  I 

Fisheries $4:,156,480 

Coal 731,817 

Ice. 183,13i 

Total  free  States $5,071,431 

FREE  AND  SLAYE  STATES^ 

Products  of  the  forest 11,756,060 

Products  of  agriculture 20,206,265 

Vegetable  food 25,656,494 

Manufactures .„  35,154,644 

Manufactured  articles 2,397,031 

Eaw  produce 1,355,805 

Total  free  and  slave  States $96,826,299 

SLAVE  STATES  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Cotton $191,806,555 

Tobacco 15,906,617 

Bosin  and  turpentioe 3,734,527 

Eice 2,566.390 

Tar  and  pirch , 151,095 

Brown  sugar 103,244 

Molaaaea 44,662 

Hemp. 8,951 

Total  slave  S^,atea $214,322,880 

EECAPITULATION . 

!Fre6  States  exclusively $5,071,431 

Free  and  time  States. , 96,826,299 

Slave  States  exclusively 214,322,880 

Total $316,220,610 

If  any  one  will  analyze  the  articles  embraced  in  the  amount,  $96,826,299^ 
belonging  alika  to  the  North  and  the  South,  he  cannot  fiil  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  one- third  is  justly  the  product  of  negro  labor.  The 
result,  then,  stands  ag  follows 

Exports  of  southern  States .$246,598,313 

Exports  of  northern     "      69,622,297 

Total $316,220,610 

Calling  the  population  of  the  North,  in  round  numbers,  twenty  millions, 
and  the  population  of  the  South  ten  millions,  we  have  the  significant  fact 
that,  while  the  exports  of  the  North  amount  to  only  $3  45  per  head,  those  of 
the  South  amount  to  $24  65 1=^  It  is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to  deny 
that  the  North  has  vast  industry,  but  white  men,  in  a  temperate  or  cold 
latitude,  consume  nearly  all  the  products  of  their  own  laborj  and  hence  it  is, 

*  To  tills  statement  it  may  be  objected  that  the  North  sends  a  vast  quantity  of  pro- 
duce and  manufactured  articles  to  the  South,  but  ifc  should  be  remembered  that  the  South 
also  sends  a  vast  quantity  of  7ier  produce  North.  Our  consumption  of  cotton  is  about 
$55,000,000;  cf  sugar,  $25,000,000  ;  besides  naval  stores,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.,  which  do  not 
enter  into  our  calculation  of  southern  exports  any  more  than  the  northern  articles  sent 
South  enter  into  the  exports  of  the  North.  Our  calculation  is  based  upon  the  foreign 
exports,  as  these  only  represent  the  mriMs  wealth  of  the  country. 
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that  in  all  ages,  every  nation  wMch  liaa  acquired  wealtli  and  power,  obi;ained 
them  from  tropical  regions  where  the  inferior  races,  in  their  normal  relation 
to  the  anperior  race,  produced  them.  It  is  thus  self-evident  that  nearly  all 
the  weal  h  of  our  country  is  derived  from  negro  servitude,  for  wealth  is  the 
eurplug  of  production  over  consumption.  The  North  has  but  little  over— 
the  South  a  great  deal.  It  is  the  tropical  regions  which  must  be  relied  upon 
for  this  surplus  wealth.  When  Spain  held  all  her  tropical  possessions  on 
this  Continent,  it  la  estimated  that  her  net  income  from  them  was  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  anmially,  and  she  was  the  laiiatressof  the  world.— When  she 
lost  them,  her  greatness  and  weal  h  declined,  and  &he  soon  sunk  to  a  third 
or  fourth-rate  powero  Of  late  years  she  has  been  improviog,  and  if  she  do 
not  commit  the  folly  of  overtkrowiflg  the  natural  relation  of  the  races,  she 
Will  rapidly  advance  in  power,  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

There  is  one  other  view  of  this  question,  which  is  very  important,  and  is 
worthy  the  careful  attention  of  every  person  who  desires  to  be  well  informed 
upon  the  causes  of  the  greatness,  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  his  country. 
It  is  frequently  asserted,  by  shallow-minded  people,  who  have  never  investi- 
gated this  subject,  that  the  North  has  supported  the  South,  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  the  G-overnmen^,  &c.  Now,  all  imports  are  based  upon  exports^ 
and  hence  it  is  the  exports  which,  in  fact,  furnish  the  revenue  of  a  country 
and  not  the  imports,  for  the  latter  ara  but  the  representative  of  the  former, 
without  which  they  could  not  exist.  Taking  the  history  of  our  government 
for  forty  years,  this  view  of  the  case  presents  some  most  astounding  results, 
Which  ara  condensed  with  much  labor  in  the  following  table  : 

EETUENS  FROM  THE  TEEASUEY  DEPARTMENT  AT  WASHINGTON,  SHOW- 
ING- THE  VALUE  OF  THE  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FOR  FORTY  YEARS, 
FROM  1821  TO  1861,  WITH  THE  CUSTOMS  PAID  DURING  THE  SAME 
TIME  TO  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Gross  Yalue  of  Exports,  from  1821  to  1861 $5,556,401,272 

Imports,  "  ."     5,501,288,157 

Customs  Duties  on  Imports  paid  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury. . . .  1,191,874,443 

Total  United  States  Expoets  for  Foety  Yeaes. 

Cotton $2,574,834,991 

Tobacco 424,118,067 

Rice 87,854,511 

Naval  Stores 110,981,296 

■        Amount  of  Duty, 

$3.198,850,965 $689,141,805 

l?ood  i;006,951,335 216,682,773 

Gold 458,588,615 95,349,955 

Crude  Articles,  Manufactures,  &c. . .  . . ;  ^      892,010,457 190,699,910 

$5,556,401,272 $1,191,874,443 

Exports  from  the  South  exclusively,  for  Forty  Years. 

Cotton $2,574,834,091 

Tobacco     425,118,067     Amount  of  Duty,  paid 

Rice 87,854,511  ly  the  South. 

Naval'  Stores 110,981,296 $689,141,805 

One  third  of  Food 335,650,411 72,227,591 

40  per  cent.  Gold* 183,588,615 38,139,982 

$3,718,026,091 $799,508,378 

Amount  of  Duty  from  the  North 392,365,065 

Difference $407,244,313 

*  Some  people,  witliout  reflecting,  may  suppose  that  this  estimate,  giving  the  South 
one-third  of  the  gold  production  for  forty  years,  is  too  high;  but  they  should  recollect 
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It  will  ilius  be  seen  that  southern  products  hava  contributed  to  tfee  Bnp° 
port  ct  the  goYerDinent  nearly  $800,000, 000,  while  north 3rn  products  have 
contributed  less  than  half  that  sum  I  Can  there  be  any  doubt,  therefore,  in 
the  mind  cf  any  candid  and  sensible  person,  that  this  countiy  owes  its  un- 
parallfcled  prosperity  to  negro  labor?  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
difference  arises  from  any  inferiority  of  northern  or  superiority  of  southern 
men,  but  solely  from  that  universal  law  of  nature,  that  the  cultivaiion  of  the 
tropics,  carried  on  hy  the  enforced  labor  of  the  inferior  races,  produces  a 
large  surplus  over  consumption,  while  v^hite  men  in  temperate  latitudes 
consume  nearly  all  they  produce.  J)8siroy  this  cultivaiion,  and  you  destroy 
northern  commerce,  labor,  meo.ianics^  manufactures,  do  ,  &g.  ,  and  reduce 
white  men  to  poverty  and  privation. 

The  comparative  value  of  free  negro  labor  and  "slave"  negro  labor 
ia  also  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  our  own  country,  when 
compared  with  those  places  where  the  negro  has  been  deprived  of  the 
guidance  of  the  white  man.  It  is  often  the  habit  of  Aboliicn  writers 
to  compare  the  value  of  "free"  and  "slave"  labor,  in  order  to  show  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  But  thpy  are  always  very 
careful  to  have  the  comparison  to  occur  between  white  labor  and  negro 
labors  They  never  i>ab:e3  to  make  a  comparison  between  negro  "feee" 
labor  and  negro  "slAve"  labor.  Ae  white  men  are  superior  to  negroes, 
their  labor  ought  to  be  superior  to  theirs,  and  in  all  latitudes,  where  white 
labor  is  available,  it  is  more  valuable,  because  more  inteJl'gento  There  is  no 
sense,  therefore,  in  comparicg  Ohio  with  Alabama,  gimply  because  there  are 
no  grounds  for  a  comparison.  The  white  man  could  not  do  the  woik  of  the 
negro  in  Alabama,  nor  could  the  negro  do  the  work  of  the  intelligent  farmer 
in  Ohio.  The  real  question  is,  are  the  southern  Btatea  la  a  better  condi* 
tion  than  the  free  negro  countries  ?  Thia  ig  the  correct  test  aa  to  the  sue- 
cess  of  free  negroism.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  answer  this  questions 
to  show  the  constant  and  steady  increase  of  th©  great  staple  of  cotton — a 
product  that  has  done  more  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  great 
toilicg  masses  than  any  and  all  other  productions  of  modern  times : 

Years,  Total  Bales,  Export  Value, 

1800 85,000  $5,726,000 

182i , 509,158  21,947.401 

1830 870,415  29,674,883 

1835 1,254  328  64,961,302 

1840. 2,177,532  63,870,303 

1845. 2,394,603  61,739,643 

1850 2,796,700  71,984,616 

1851 2.355,257  112,315,317 

1852 3,015,029  87,965,732 

1853 3,262,882  109,456,404 

1354 2,930,027  93,596,220 

1855 2,84:7,339  88,143  844 

1856 3,527,841  128,382,351 

1857 2,939,619  131,575  859 

1858 .3,113,962  131,386,661 

1859 3,851,481  161,434,923 

1860 4,300,000  184,400,000 

that  the  estimate  is  made  for  forty  years,  and  we  have  had  gold  from  California  for  only 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Previons  to  that  time  we  depended  entirely  npon  the  mines  of 
Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Yirginia,  and  Maryland  for  our  gold.  These  mines 
have  been  very  productive,  the  Dorn  mine  in  South  Carolina  bringing  to  the  U.  S.  Mint, 
at  Charlotte,  $220,000  to  $225,000  annually. 
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What  a  grand  and  noble  picture  does  not  this  present  1  Ytt  in  1817,  the 
producfcioa  of  cofctoa  in  the  West  ladiea  and  the  United  States  was  j  ast  about 
4h9  same  1  aad  Wm<,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Geo.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Ohanning,  at 
the  time  of  the  "West  ladia  emancipation,  predicted  that  free  negro  labor 
would  soon  drive  all  "  elave"  gro  wn  cotton  out  of  the  market  I  These  archi- 
tects of  ruin,  howevej,  shiib  their  ejea  to  the  desolation  they  have  achieved, 
and  now,  with  the  malignity  of  demons,  deaire  to  bring  the  calamities  upon 
our  own  hitherto  proaperoua  and  happy  country,  which  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  free  negro  delusion  in  other  places. 

The  territory  cursed  by  free  negroism  in  the  "West  ladles,  however,  is  but 
a  snail  portion  of  the  epace  now  bhghted  in  the  same  mannero  Wo  have 
given  no  statistics  of  the  candiiion  of  all  that  vast  territory,  comprising  the 
fairest  and  most  beautiful  portion  of  our  contineot,  extending  from  the  Bio 
Grande  almost  to  the  Amazon.  When  it  was  under  its  Spanish  conquerors, 
this  territory,  almost  as  Urge  as  the  whole  Uoited  States,  was  largely  pro- 
duotive„  I'^s  capabilities,  however,  were  never  developed  to  anything  like 
their  fall  extent,  yet  such  calivation  as  was  commenced  has  been  almost 
wholly  abandoned.  The  country  may  be  truly  described  as  a  desert, 
with  only  here  and  there  an  oasis,  where  a  rude  kind  of  cultivation  prodaces 
3  ast  enough  to  let  the  world  know  that  it  is  not  an  entire  waste.  Brazil, 
on  the  south,  ia  the  firs,  spot  where  commerce  and  trade  exist  to  any  great 
extend',  and  theie  the  negro  has  not  been  fbeed.  We  are  thus  able  to  count 
up,  with  perfect  ease,  the  oidy  places  where  tropical  production  is  now  car- 
ried  on  on  this  Continent — Cuba,  Porto  Eico,  our  own"  Gulf  Spates  and 
Brazil !  Just  four  coir  paratively  small  green  spots  amid  the  wild  and  un° 
cultivated  yet  fertile  and  glorious  tropical  regions  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere I 


PAET     III. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  FREE  NEGROISM  UPOIs"  TRADE,  COMMERCE, 
AGRICULTURE,    AND   WHITE  LABOR. 

No  nation  or  people,  from  the  days,  of  imperial  Babylon,  has  ever  been 
great  in  wealth  or  power  which  did  not  possess  the  trade  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  a  continent.  Ill  is  the  wealoh  of  the  East  ladies  which  has  made 
England  what  she  is.  With  the  riches  which  poured  into  her  coffers,  from 
1750,  after  she  expelled  the  Butch  from  India,  she  was  enabled  to  crush  Na- 
poleon, and  raise  herself  to  that  imperial  power  in  the  world  which  was 
formerly  swayed  by  Bome.  The  rise  and  full  of  imperial  greatness  in 
Asia  and  Earope  has  been  determined  by  the  possession  of  the  trade  of  the 
East  Indies,  where  the  enforcedlabor  of  over  two  hundred  millions  of  natives 
has  formed  an  overflowing  stream  of  wealth. 

The  Creator  haa  intendt«d  cur  own  tropical  regions  to  be  productive.  They 
were  not  made  "  to  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  In  His  own  way 
He  had  (he  negro  brought  here  from  Africa,  where  he  had  been  a  wild, 
untutored  gavage  for  centuries,  just  what  he  must  and  will  be  forever,  when 
he  U  separated  from  the  white  man.    This  negro  has  been  made  available 
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for  jast  the  work  we  need  to  be  done.  The  white  men  of  this  continent  need 
and  MUST  hayb  coUod,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  spice?,  &c.,  &c.  Without 
these,  civilization  ia  put  back  five  hundred  years.,  True,  we  might  again 
drag  along  aia  our  ancestors  did,  the  rich  only  being  able  to  afford  good 
clothing.  The  poor  might  manufacture  their  own  byspinniog,  and  card- 
ing, and  weaving;  Sugar,  coffee,  &c.,  might  be  again  unknown  laxuries. 
The  farmer  mighb  have  lirAle  or  no  maiket  for  his  grains,  but  this  would 
not  satisfy  U8.  These  artiJea  mujfc  be  had,  and  they  cannot  be  had  with- 
out the  enforced  labor  of  the  negro. 

Already  white  men  have  beer,  and  are  to-day,  seriously  taxed  for  the  lazi- 
ness of  this  negro.  Take  the  two  items  of  sugar  and  coffee  alone.  If  we 
estimate  the  decline  in  the  prodaction  of  sugar  and  coffee  by  the  reduction 
that  has  taken  place  in  Jamaica  and  other  places,  it  ia  fair  to  calculate  that, 
were  all  the  negroes,  bow  lolling  in  the  sun,  eating  yams  and  laughing  at 
white  men,  set  to  woik,  we  should  have  at  least  thkee  times  the  amount  of 
both  articles  now  produced.  Such  a  production  would  decrease  the  price  at 
least  ONE-HALF,  thus  furnishing  the  white  men  of  thia  country  with  their 
groceries  at  60  per  cent.  Ices  than  present  prices. 

Let  us  look  abthis  subject  a  little  more  closely.  The  "grocery  bill"  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  i^  annually  ^86,928,000.  Oar  imports  of 
coffee,  sugar,  tobacco  and  molassee,  for  1853,  amounted  in  value  to 
$38^479,000,  of  which  the  negro  **  slaves"  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  supplied 
$34,451,000,  The  balance  of  these  four  articles  that  we  need,  $48,449,000, 
is  the  product  of  our  own  "  slave"  States.  The  "  grocery  bill"  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  stands  indebted  as  follow^  : — 

To  Negro  "Slave"  labor, $82,900,000 

To  other  sources 4,028,000 

It  is  nowproposed  to  wipeout  this  $82,000,000  —to  ".free"  the  negroes,  as 
it  is  called,  who  are  now  industriously  contributing  their  share  to  the  civil- 
ization and  happiness  of  mankind.  If  ib  be  done,  the  result  is  apparent. 
All  kinds  of  groceries  will  rise  in  price  to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  but 
the  wealthy  classes  can  afford  to  use  them.  The  "slave"  negeo  is  the 
pooB  mail's  friend.  The  "freed"  negro  is  his  bitter  and  unrelenting 
ENEMY,  If  freed  in  the  tropical  regions,  he  ceases  to  produce  anything,  and 
all  know  that  the  less  of  an  article  produced,  ihe  higher  the  price,  and  of 
course  the  greater  the  tas  upon  the  consumer  =  Every  negro,  therefore, 
lazily  squatting  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  as  the  London  Times  says,  "  snig- 
gering at  Buckra,"  takes  something  from  the  pocket  of  every  consumer  of 
sugar,  coffee  and  molasses.  The  cost  of  tropical  productions  is  now  fifty  per 
cent  above  what  it  ought  to  be.  Coffee  ought  to  ba  had  for  about  the  tax 
now  upon  it,  and  sugar  in  proportion.  We  are  pajjing  nearly  ninety  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  our  groceries — forty  millions  of  it  ought  to 
be  saved,  and  would  be,  if  every  negro  was  made  to  fulfill  the  Heaven-de- 
creed ordinance  of  labor. 

But  the  tax  of  free  negroism  upon  the  North  is  not  fully  seen  in  the  in- 
creased price  of  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  &o.  Every  negro  freed  in  the  tropics 
becomes  at  once  a  non-consumer  of  northern  products.  "When  at  work  on 
the  plantation,  he  eats  bacon  and  bread,  and  is  furnished  with  plenty  of 
good,  coarse  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  &c.  When  freed,  as  we  have  shown,  he 
eats  yams  and  plantains  mainly,  and  consumes  little  or  nothing  of  northern 
productions.  The  farmer  and  mechanic,  therefore,  are  not  only  taxed  in 
one  way,  but  in  two  ways — First,  by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee,  sugar, 
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&3, ;  and  eecondly,  by  a  decrease  ia  the  demand  for  their  own  prodactions. 
It  was  nob  until  i he  extension  cf  "slavery"  occurred  in  Alabama,  Miasis- 
eippi  and  Louisiana,  that  the  western  farmer  began  to  get  anything  like 
remunerative  prices  for  hia  grain.  And  it  ia  a  singular  ft^ot  that,  despite 
the  howls  of  politicians,  the  column  of  black  labor  on  the  Gulf,  and  of  white 
la]3or  above  the  38  th  parallel  of  latitude,  have  kept  right  ^,loDg  pari  passu. 
The  one  is  the  handmaid  of  the  other.  Destroy  "  slavery"  on  the  Gulf, 
and  you  destroy  the  farmer  in  Ohio,  Illinoi?,  Indiana  and  Iowa.  It  would 
be  of  little  use  to  remove  the  blockade  of  the  Migsissippi  if  the  negro  ia  to 
be  freed.  The  demons  of  miscbief  have  educated  the  northern  mind  to  be- 
lieve  that  there  ia  an  antagonism  between  what  they  call  "  free  and  elave 
labor," — that  i?,  between  whi- e  labor  and  negro  labor.  Now,  should  Beel- 
zebub try  to  invent  a  falsehood  exceeding  all  his  former  attempts  in  that; 
Hne,  he  could  not  do  it  so  well  as  by  adopting  thia  one.  The  truth  is,  there 
never  was  a  more  beautiful  or  perfect'  harmony  in  the  world  than  that  exist- 
ing between  white  labor  and  negro  Ubor,  and  when  we  say  negro  labor,  we 
mean  what  the  Abolitioniata  and  Republicans  call  "  slave"  labor,  for  there 
is  NO  SUCH  THING  A3  FEEB  KEGBo  LABOE.  The  negro,  as  we  have  shown, 
on  a  plantation,  becomes  a  consumer  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  the 
northern  farmer,  and  the  gkilled  labor  of  the  northern  mechanic.  Hia  labor 
gets  in  motion  cotton  factories  aiid  machine  shops.    The  muscles  of  the 

NEGBO   AND  THS    INTELLECT    OF   THE    WHITE    MAN    THUS    BECOME  THE    GREAT 

AGENCIES  OF  MODERN  CIVILIZATION,  The  exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other 
constitutes  oua  commerce,  givea  employment  to  shipping,  erects  our  banks, 
lines  our  streets  with  marble  palaces,  and  makes  a  rocky  island  like  New 
York,  the  seat  of  untold  wealth.    Every  brick  on  our  streets  is  cemented 

WITH  THE  LABOR  OF  THE  NEGRO, 

But  people  often  say,  is  not  the  North  great  and  powerful  by  herself  ?  We 
answer,  no.  What  are  all  the  productions  of  agriculture  unless  thtre  is  a 
market  for  them?  The  matter  can  bo  illustrated  thus  :  Suppose  all  the 
negroes  of  Brazil,  Cuba  and  the  southern  States  from  which  we  now  derive 
all  our  groceries,  were  eet  to  raising  grain,  &Cc,  for  their  own  subsistence. 
Of  course,  there  would  be  no  exchange  of  commodities  and  no  commerce. 
The  world  is  constituted  with  different  climates  and  productions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exchange  and  commerce.  Eich  hemisphere  has  its  temperate  and 
tropical  regions,  and  those  regions  require  different  labor.  To  overthrow 
that  form  of  labor  by  which  only  the  tropics  can  becul  ivated  is  as  criminal 
as  it  would  be  to  overthrow  the  system  of  labor  neceesary  tor  the  temperate 
latitudes.  The  tropica  can  not  be  cultivated  by  *4reed"  negroes  any  more 
than  the  temperate  lititudes  could  be  by  putting  white  men  in  ehrery.— 
Lookirg  to  Europe  as  a  market  for  our  agricultural  productions  U  a  delu- 
sion. Eich  hemisphere  cf  the  world  ia  mainly  independent  of  the  otbero 
For  centuries  they  existed  without  the  knowledge  of  each  o^.her,  &ijdi*'WB 
were  to  day  utterly  and  forever  separated  from  the  Old  World,  it  mi^hfc  bo 
quite  as  well  for  us.  The  anti  slavery  impostura  eprung  from  the  e,  aid 
though  we  declared  ourselves  independent  of  the  mother  country,  yet  prac- 
tically she  has  ruled  us  through  her  idea?,  and  ia  doing  i^j  to  day.  The  call 
for  our  agricultural  productions  occurs  perhaps  ia  one  sear  out  of  five,  but 
our  real  ai;d  permanent  markets  are  the  tropica  of  our  own  continent.  If 
every  negro  ia  Mexico,  Central  America.,  New  Granaela  and  the  West  Indies 
were  this  day  industriouely  at  work,  we  judge  each  whire  laboier  in  the 
North  would  havehis  wages  increased  one-half,  while  the  cost  cf  arlicles  for 
his  family  would  be  decreased  in  about  the  same  ratio.   The  western  farmer, 
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now  getting  only  e-glit  or  ten  cents  per  bushel  for  his  corn,  ought  to,  and 
would,  tjien  get  tweuty-five  cents.  Let  each  man,  therefore,  compute  the 
expense  oi!  free  negroiam  aa  it  affects  himself  personally, — Persons  earning 
$1  00  per  day  would,  if  the  negro  were  doing  his  duty,  get  at  least  $1  50. 
If  the  grocery  bill  of  a  family  is  now  $100  per  year,  it  would  then  be  150, 
and  so  on  in  proportion.  The  laboring  classes  ihen,  instead  of  living  in 
eloge,  ill-ventilated  apartments,  where  the  light  of  da,y  ia  scarcely  permitted 
to  enter,  might  afford  neat  and  agreeable  cottageSo  The  demoralization  of 
huddlicg  human  beings  together  would  be  mainly  obviated,  and  the  educan 
tion,  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  white  population  vastly  increased. 
The  greatest  curse  of  free  negroism  is  its  effect  upon  white  men.  It  ea= 
slaves  them,  it  binds  burdens  upon  themj  and  if  in  contact  wi.h  this  free 
negroj  he  becomes  their  legal  equal,  and  among  the  debased  and  vicious 
leads  to  amalgamatiouo  It  makes  Five  Points  in  our  cities,  and  blots  and 
blasts  our  community  like  a  sirocco.  Philanthropists  have  dreamed  of 
social  reforms',  of  the  elevation  of  the  white  liboring  classes,  and  predicted 
a  future  wherein  want  should  be  unknown,  and  labor  meet  an  adequate 
reward  but  they  have  been  looking  ior  it  through  social  reforms,  if  not  con- 
vulsions. The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe  has  been  often 
bewailed,  but  our  own  are  now  fast  reachiog  their  po^sition.  The  great 
want  is  remunerative  labor.  Where  can  it  be  had?  is  the  universal  cry. 
The  farmer  wants  better  prices  for  his  grain,  the  mechanic  fur  his  labor. 
Why  do  they  not  get  them  ?  The  answer  ia  summed  up  in  two  worda,  Fses 
Negeoism  1  This  destroys  commerce.  Tbis  decreases  the  demand  for 
white  labor.  This  closes  up  the  market  of  the  farmer,  and  enables  some 
Shylock,  who  holds  a  mortgage  upon  his  farm,  to  turn  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren out  of  doorso 

And  yet  it  is  gravely  supposed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be 
a  very  desirable  object  to  set  some  four  millions  more  of  negroe?»,  what  is 
called,  free.  He  even  proposes  to  have  white  men  take  out  their  pocket 
books  and  pay  for  ih9  luxary  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  purchase  of  these 
negroes.  The  scheme  he  has  }propoged  U  one  of  the  most  astounding  that 
could  ever  have  iasued  from  a  ganemind.  It  is  proposed  to  pay  $300  per 
head  for  f  heee  negroes.  Taking  the  whole  4,000,000,  this  would  amount  to 
twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  be  a  tax  of  $40  upon 
every  white  man,  laoman  and  child  in  the  whole  Uuited  States  I  When  this 
is  done,  what  have  we  got  for  our  money  ?  Well,  the  facts  we  have  collected 
in  the  foregoing  pages  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  in  buch  a  manner 
that  no  *' white  man,  though  a  fool,  need  err  therein." 

lat.  We  shall  have  a  population  which  will  labor  at  no  productive  employ- 
ment, but  insist  on  living  on  the  labor  of  the  whites.    This  is  one  tax. 

2ndo  Vice,  crime  and  pauperism  are  six  or  eight  times  aa  prevalent  among 
them  as  among  whites.    The  second  tax. 

33.  By  setting  them  free  from  all  control,  they  have  ceased  producing  the 
articles  we  need,  and  we  are  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them.  This 
is  the  third  tax. 

4i\ih.  The  abstrac' ion  of  ihese  productions  from  the  world  decreases  just 
so  much  the  wealth  oi  the  world,  and  of  course  lessens  bu  iness.  Here  is  a 
fourth  tax, 

5th.  The  negroes  thus  set  "  free"  in  all  the  tropical  regions  cease  to  be 
consumers  of  the  products  of  our  farmers  and  mechanic?,  and  hence  the  de- 
mand for  northern  productions  of  all  kinds  is  lessened.    Here  is  a  fifth  tax. 

Now,  a  person,  when  he  purchases  anything,  expects  to  get  some  value 
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for  his  money,  some  profit  oh  the  investment.  But  here  we  have  paid  onr 
money,  for  what  ?  For  value  received  ?  No,  but  for  the  privilege  of  taxing 
ourselves  in  at  least  j^ue  distinct  ways  and  forms,  Andifc  is  a  tax  that  falls 
upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  land.  li-j  blights  every  fireeide. 
It  stands  like  a  spectre  at  every  threshoM,  It  can  no  more  be  avoided  Ihaii 
death,  lb  comes  in  every  thing  we  eat,  in  every  thicg  we  drink,  and  in 
every  thing  we  wear. 

The  farmer  pays  for  the  idleness  of  the  negro  in  every  pound  cf  sugar  or 
coffee  he  buys,  and  in  every  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  he  sella.  The  mechanic 
pays  for  ib  in  low  prices  for  his  laboir  and  high  prices  for  his  groceries. 

Shall  we,  therefore,  go  on  in  this  mad  career  of  folly  and  crime  ?  Bliall 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  facte,  and  ia  sheer  party  madness  rueh  on  to  national 
suicide?  All  around  U3  are  scattered  the  ruins  of  free negroism.  Torn  and 
distracted  Mexico.  Desolate  and  wild  Central  America.  Silent  and  deserted 
New  Granada,  Buined  and  eavago  Hayti.  Dilapidated  and  broken-down 
Jamaica,  all  testify  in  thunder  tones  to  beware  of  the  breakers  of  free  negro - 
ism.  Oa  the  contrary,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Porto  Bico  and  the  southern  States  are 
the  marts  of  commerce  and  trade.  Wherever  the  negro  occupies  his  true 
and  normal  relation  to  the  white  man,  all  U  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Where  he  does  not,  all  is  social  chaos  and  blight.  The  relation  that  the  ne- 
gro race  shaU  occupy  to  the  white  thus  becomes  the  most  important  question 
ever  presented  to  the  white  men  on?  Ameeioa.  On  its  decision  hangs  the  fate 
of  republican  institutions  as  well  aa  the  national  happiness  and  well  being 
of  the  white  masses.  The  Gbeat  Delusion  of  tho  nineteenth  century  is 
approaching  its  climax,  and  if  it  shall  be  reached  without  overturning  the 
Eocial  order,  which,  for  two  hundred  years,  has  worked  out  such  boundless 
blessings  and  such  untold  prosperity  to  all  classes  of  our  people,  we  may 
coBfidently  anticipate  a  renewal  and  even  an  advance  of  that  prosperity. 
But,  if  the  reverse  take  place,  no  pen  can  describe  the  chaos,  confusion, 
poverty  and  degradation  which,  as  a  legacy,  we  shall  transmit  to  our  chili 
dren.  If  the  foregoing  pages  shall  contribute,  in  any  degree  whatever, 
towards  preventing  these  calamities  falling  upon  the  White  Men  of  Amer- 
ica, the  object  of  tho  writer  of  this  pamphlet  will  have  been  accomplished. 


SLAVERY  ABOLISHED. 


Ifc  is  unquestionable  that  one  great  difficulty  of  our  times,  is  tliat  our 
Fathers  did  not  teach  us,  their  recreant  children,  better  manners  than 
that  of  applying  to  them  the  term  slaveholder,  and  of  bringing  against 
them  the  various  criminal  charges  of  continuing  the  slave  trade,  giv- 
ing us  a  hybrid  Constitution  ,  half  slave  and  half  free,  and  of  mean- 
ing slavery  in  general,  under  a  pretence  of  Freedom,  for  although  these 
charges  have  ceased  to  be  made  prominent,  they  are  not  abandoned, 
while  a  sense  of  their  indecorum  has  entered  into  the  popular  heart  to 
foment  a  state  of  mind  which  death  alone,  or  a  marvelous  enlighten- 
ment of  the  intellect,  can  remove. 

-Our  Fathers  left  an  inheritance  of  Liberty  to  their  posterity,  and 
scanned  for  them  the  whole  field  of  political  action  ;  but  no  vfhere  did 
they  leave  on  record  the  instruction  of  a  code  to  guard  their  followers 
against  offering  them  the  indignity  of  charges,  implicating  them  in  the 
character  of  villains,  rather  than  that  of  patriots,  in  regard  to  slavery, 
A  consequence  of  this  is  that  North  and  South,  the  people  are  divided 
in  their  opinions,  with  a  purpose  which  is  stronger  than  death,  in  re- 
spect to  the  nature  of  the  general  government. 

For  example,  in  absence  of  any  defence  erected  against  the  proceed- 
ings, parties  have  arisen  who  have  not  shunned  to  bring  ignominious 
charges  of  slavery  against  the  Fathers,  and  to  hold  that  they  criminal- 
ly legalized  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land, 
committing,  in  this  way,  the  federal  legislation  to  a  pro  slavery  policy 
forevermore.  Others  astounded  at  the  violation  of  order  in  criminally 
implicating  the  Fathers,  have  taken  occasion  to  arise  and  to  spurn  the 
guilty  intimation  and  to  hold  that  the  Fathers  did  indeed  lurnish  the 
country  with  a;pro  slavery  government,  and  placing  slavery  in  consti- 
tutional reserve  against  attack  Avere  right,  while  others  still  spurred  to 
it  by  this  work  of  their  opponents  have  proceeded  to  defend  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Fathers  against  their  accusers,  and  to  exalt  the  Constitution 
in  the  interests  of  Universal  Freedom, — the  strength  of  these  various 
opinions  in  any  case  issuing  primarily  from  the  omission  of  the  Fath- 
ers to  inculcate  the  necessary  respect  for  their  standing  in  the  bosom  of 
their  sons. 


Thus,  had  their  followers  received  from  them  a  chapter  on  controvert 
gial  etiquette,  it  had  waived  perhaps  the  necessity  of  a  commotion  ac- 
companying a  heavy  charge  on  their  position,  and  parties,  harmonious 
and  inharmonious  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  government  had 
scarce  arisen  in  the  country.  And  yet  the  Fathers  in  their  personal 
bearing  were  models  for  dignified  and  affable  deportment  whence  we 
might  have  drawn,  had  we  chosen,  a  perpetual  lesson  against  illness  of 
manner  in  our  civil  and  political  relations  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
very. 

PRESENT  STATE  OE  AFEATR8. 

In  removal  of  the  consequences  of  violations  of  order  coupled  with, 
indecorous  charges  of  crime,  men  generally  have  never  yet  arisen  to  the 
virtue  of  making  an  equable  stand  under  their  influence  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit their  error  or  pour  on  the  charges  the  contempt  they  deserve. 

They  have  fled  the  field  before  them  or  retired  from  it  in  disgrace 
without  compelling  the  insurgents  to  retract  or  make  their  charges 
good.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  in  fine  they  have  left  questions 
of  vital  importance  unsolved  to  bring  forward  the  bitter  fruits  of  a 
want  of  knowledge  or  skill  in  a  bootless  undertaking. 

.  Such  in  part  is  the  present  dilemma  of  our  national  affairs,  as  in- 
volving questions  unsettled  and  leaving  us  toapply  dilligently  in  search 
of  the  truths  on  which  our  salvation  depends. 

New  England,  e.g.,  several  years  since  directly  alledged  that  the  Foun- 
ders of  the  Government  were  implicated  in  crime  ?n  respect  to  slavery, 
and  that  they  became  parties  to  an  agreement  wherein  they  involved 
the  nation  at  large  as  well  as  themselves  in  the  repudiation  of  human 
rights  and  fastened  slavery  upon  the  country. 

And  whatever  of  difficulty  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  charge 
as  going  to  the  vitals  of  the  country  and  stiring  the  foundation  of  so- 
ciety, would  be  susceptible  of  working,  has  been  wrought  out  in  ab- 
sence of  any  final  or  conclusive  answer  which  it  has  evoked  to  general 
acceptance  from  any  quarter  of  the  Republic.  In  response  men  have 
held  the  usual  dogma  that  slavery  stands  under  cover  of  Constitutional 
protection  and  they  have  continued  to  maintain  this  position  by  waging 
a  war  of  thought  and  word  to  defend  it  until  it  may  be  said  that  vfe 
are  divided  on  questions  of  manners,  wherein  we  have  neither  the 
equanimity  to  withstand  the  attack  nor  the  purpose  to  assail  it  to  a 
conclusion. 


INDIEEEPtENCE. 

Now,  wliile  the  error  of  making  tlie  allegation,  unsupported  by  over- 
whelming  and  demonstrative  evidence,  has  not  been  wanting  persons 
who  have  directly  and  indirectly  taught  and  proclaimed  it  constantly, 
one  would  have  thought  that  even  the  stones  would  have  cried  out  un- 
der the  resu.lts  to  repel  the  charge,  instead  of  remaining  witnesses  to 
an  extensive  and  extended  acquiesence  therein. 

Euthermore,  it  now  is  and  has  been,  wdien  one  can  scarcely  read  and 
not  be  reminded  of  rights  to  slaves,  under  the  government  as  alleged 
by  men  in  authorit}^,  who  seem  to  have  imbibed  the  sentiment  that  the 
.Fathers  of  the  Country  wxre  the  abject  subjects  of  slaveholding  in- 
stincts,—that  slavery  Was  an  endearment  of  theirs,  knov/n  and  read  of 
all  men,  and  together  with  all  the  appurtenances  and  sympathies  there* 
unto,  in  anywise  whatsoever  appertaining  or  belonging,  was  sacredly 
bequeathed  by  them  to  every  age  and  all  time.  That  in  virtue  of  this 
bec{uest,  we  are  all  under  bond  to  sustain  it^  continue  itj  honor  it, 
adore  it5  protect  it 

So,  strong  parties  in  the  South,  of  whom  these  constitutional  persons 
in  extraordinary  of  the  North^  are  the  unconscious  aids  and  abettors, 
have  affirmed  that  slavery  as  entailed  by  the  Fathers,  was  made  a  crea- 
ture of  the  constitutiom-^^that  the  North  have  been  entirely  officious 
and  intermeddling  in  their  exceptions  to  this-— ^4liat  their  arguments  in 
opposition  to  slavery  are  irrelevant  and  inconclusive,  and  for  themselves 
that  they  will  die  before  yielding  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  or  forego 
an  effort  to  plant  it  *and  rear  thereupon  a  New  Republic  having 
slavery  for  its  corner  stone. 

QUESTIONS     UNSETTLED, 

Now  it  is  apparent  that  pending  this  state  of  affairs,  wherein  the 
standing  of  the  Fathers  and  of  slavery  is  uniformly  and  alternately  af- 
firmed and  denied  that  some  vitally  important  question  or  questions  in 
respect  to  them,  remain  unsettled,  entailing  disaster  and  ruin  upon  the 
country.  For,  if  in  assuming  that  the  Fathers  were  hopelessly  cor- 
rupt in  the  matter  of  slavery,  the  N.  E.  charge  had  been  made  on  un- 
impeachable instead  of  fallacious  grounds,  the  disturbing  question  of 
their  guilt  as  well  as  its  collateral  ones,  had  long  since  been  laid  at 
rjst,  controversy  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  slave  would  have 
been  dropped,— our  pathway  would  have  been  marked  out  in  the  duty 
of  allaying  the  excited  passions  of  men  and  in  drawing  forth  their 
abilities  in  the  strength  and  power  of  the  country. 
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Bat  rested  upon  fallacious  grounds,  as  that  cliarge  was,  while  threat- 
ening  to  rock  the  moral  and  political  fabric  of  the  country  to  its  foun- 
dations, and  promising  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  condition  of  the  slave 
and  of  the  questions  of  the  government  and  morals  of  the  country, 
it  simply  opened  the  door  to  the  elements  of  strife  in  a  body,  and  left 
the  questions  of  the  Fathers  and  slavery  to  the  country  undecided. 

Of  course  a  question  of  governmental  bearing,  embroiling  human 
character  to  the  extent  of  a  Nation  lost  or  won,  on  the  decision  of  a 
single  moral  question  as  assumed  by  the  N.  E.  charge,  could  not  but 
be  followed  by  results  felt  in  every  nerve  of  the  national  body,  whether 
considered  in  the  light  of  its  morals  or  its  politics.  The  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  government  and  of  mor- 
als, having  been  obscured  or  lost  to  view  through  the  existence  of  sla- 
very, it  might  have  been  predicted  that  the  country  would  be  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  by  the  additional  turmoil  which  N.  E.  brought  in,  if  sal- 
vation at  all  would  ensue  before  the  stultifying  cause  of  these  effects 
could  be  opened  to  view. 

To  approach  the  questions  alluded  to  therefore,  and  open  them  briefly 
within  the  limits  of  the  proper  order,  will  not  be  amiss  in  what  we 
have  to  say. 

We  observe  in  the  proper  order,  because  aside  from  this  there  is  no 
advance  except  as  already  in  the  highway  of  ruin. 

EQUANIMITY  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  will  be  remembered  then,  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  N.  E. 
charge  referred  to,  the  Fathers  were  regarded  throughout  the  country 
with  remarkable  unanimity  as  Patriots.  If  any  class  of  men  were 
ever  universally  held  in  high  and  sacred  esteem  prior  to  that  time,  be- 
cause of  their  supposed  virtues,  those  passing  under  the  designation  of 
the  ''  Fathers  of  the  Country  '^  were  so  held  by  the  American  people. 

Of  course  to  challenge  the  standing  of  such  men  with  a  high  hand, 
or  as  supported  by  arguments  only  powerfully  plausible,  would  tend 
to  rupture  that  equanimity  and  in  failing  to  present  sufficient  ground 
for  its  re-establishment,  w^ould  simply  cause  to  appear  that  it  was  a  great 
raid  upon  the  Fathers,  effecting  seisms  and  divisions  difficult  to  heal. 

Such  results,  as  well  calculated  to  follow  such  a  charge,  have  oc- 
curred, and  with  what  purposes  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  government,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 

Prior  to  the  accusation,  this  equanimity  in  large  part  divided  itself 
into  those  in  favor  of  and  those  opposed  to  slavery  :    and  one  design 


of  the  challenge  was  to  destroy  it,  in  order  to  force  the  parties  in  op- 
position, on  the  subject  of  slavery,  into  consistent  open  ranks  in  re- 
lation to  the  Fathers,  holding  as  it  did,  not  that  the  Fathers  categori- 
cally belonged  either  in  the  one  class  or  the  other,  but  were  categori- 
cally pro-slavery,  and  that  all  anti-slavery  men  must  therefore  consis- 
tently renounce  them. 

The  accusation  however  being  unsupported  as  already  intimated  by 
unquestionable  evidence,  the  parties  implicated  as  sympathisers  with 
the  Fathers  in  slavery  and  a  slave  government,  peremptorily  denied 
either  that  the  Fathers  or  themselves  were  pro-slavery ;  and  thus  while 
a  much  larger  portion  of  the  country  than  before  became  divided  into 
slavery  and  anti-slavery,  the  questions  of  the  relation  of  the  Fathers 
to  slavery,  remained  as  they  v/ere. 

Division  and  conflict  in  this  manner  proceeded  of  course  direct  from 
the  point-blank  charge  that  the  Fathers  of  the  country  were  man-steal- 
ers, — that  they  erected  this  principle  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  that  consequently  all  who  are  under  the  Grovernment 
they  left  are  partakers  in  their  crime.  Since  that  period  the  various 
opinions  to  which  the  accusation  gave  rise,  have  maintained  their 
ground,  the  irritating  causes  of  division  have  remained,  and  the  coun- 
try has  drified  into  an  enormous  war. 

UOOM    EOR    ARGUMENT. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore,  there  still  remains  room  for  argument. 

If  it  were  beyond  dispute,  e.  g.,  that  the  responsibility  of  slavery  in 
no  wise  rests  on  the  Founders  of  the  Government,  whatever  support 
any  party  in  the  country  might  be  supposed  to  derive  from  them  in  its 
interest  would  fail,  and  it  would  be  no  question  whether  the  Fathers 
are  to  be  exempt  from  bearing  its  burdens.  Slavery  together  with  all 
the  hopes  suspended  upon  it  would  perish,  and  Liberty  detached  from 
all  those  hindrances  which  have  blackened  and  defamed  it  in  proximi- 
ty to  slavery,  would  plume  her  wings  for  her  most  lofty  hights. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  Fathers  are  to  be  charged  with  slavery,  the 
reverse  of  this  is  true.  Any  party  claiming  support  from  them  in  its 
interest  must  needs  be  supported.  The  entire  burden  of  slavery  must 
be  thrown  upon  the  Fathers, — liberty  with  its  high  hopes  and  glorious 
aspirations  must  perish,  and  slavery  must  descend  into  deeper  depths 
of  oppression  than  ever. 

On  a  correct  view  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  responsibility  there- 
fore depends  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  country.     If  they  are  responsible, 
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all  tlie  eommingled  interests  and  consequences  of  slavery  must  go  with 
them,  and  the  whole  country  follow  on  to  doom.     But  if  they  are  not, 
those  consequences  will  pass  to  darkness,  while  the  country  shall  arise 
together  with  them  to  glory  and  virtue. 

QUESTION  STATED. 

The  'proper  responsibility  of  the  Fathers  therefore  for  slavery  is  the 
question  for  debate.  The  N.  E.  challenge  taking  exception  to  the  exis- 
tence of  slavery  implied  that  it  was  due  to  the  Eathers  who  planted  it 
in  violation  of  the  divine  law,  and  therefore  it  directly  charged  them 
with  its  responsibility.  It  asserted  that  since  their  respon^ 
sibility  was  immediate  and  implicated  all  concerned,  it  was  an 
obvious  duty  to  renounce  the  Fathers  as  well  as  the  government  of 
which  they  were  the  Founders.  While,  however,  that  challenge  con- 
sidered their  proper  responsibility  it  did  not  consider  whether  in  mod- 
ification of  their  assumed  position  the  Fathers  did  not  sustain  relations 
to  slavery  for  which  they  were  not  responsible  that  exempted  them 
from  challenge  entirely.  In  this  it  failed.  Had  it  assumed  that  their 
responsibility  extended  to  slavery  in  part,  it  might  have  been  feasible 
to  show  some  other  recourse  had  thrown  greater  luster  on  their  char- 
acter, but  not  in  any  event  that  they  were  chargeable  with  its  guilt  as 
will  hereafter  be  seen.  It  only  remained  therefore  to  reinstate  the 
Fathers,  in  order  to  show  that  the  charge  and  its  implication  were  ille- 
gitimate and  to  effect  the  reverse  of  all  it  contemplated  in  its  influence 
on  the  country. 

REINSTATEMENT  OP  THE  EATHERS, 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  assumed  that  since  there  is 
nothing  higher  in  man  his  own,  than  his  intentions,  and  that  more 
calls  forth  his  endeavors,  than  they,  and  nothing  more  endeav- 
orless  than  he  without  his  intentions,  responsibility  holds  only  between 
intentions  and  their  ends,  that  men  intend  only  that  for  which  they 
are  responsible  and  are  responsible  only  for  that  which  they  intend, 
intention  and  responsibility  being  co-ordinate  and  correlative.  Had 
the  Fathers  intended  slavery,  for  example,  they  would  have  been  respon- 
sible only  for  slavery,  and  their  arraignment  by  N.  E.,  before  the  coun- 
try on  that  ground  would  have  procured  their  overthrow.  The  corre- 
lation of  their  responsibility  with  their  intention  being  independent 
of  themselves  would  have  operated  to  this  effect  the  instant  the  ar- 
raignment elevated  the  evidence  of  their  intent  to  view. 


So  if  tlie  Fathers  intended  Liberty,  they  were    responsible  only  for 

Liberty,  and  their  promotion  on  the  ground  of  their  responsibility  will 
procure  their  exaltation,  its  correlation  with  their  intention  being  jnst 

as  eiFectual  to  this,  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  opposite,  the  mo- 
ment the  promoting  effort  presents  to  view  the  evidence  of  the  proper 
intent. 

It  follows  that  the  failure  of  the  N.  E.  charge,  demonstrated  in  the 
highest  sense  that  the  Fathers  are  innocent  of  slavery,  for  in  assuming 
the  contrary,  their  responsibility  would  have  independently  detected 
their  intention  under  the  charge,  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape,  had 
the  assumption  been  true;  while  in  not  being  true,  their  responsibility 
evinced  their  innocence  by  the  same  law  of  independent  operation  as 
would  have  occured  in  evincing  their  guilt,  had  the  assumption  been 
true. 

On  the  ground  of  a  false  assumption,  the  law  of  their  responsibility 
evinced  their  innocence,  leaving  room  to  assume  it,  and  this  we  now  do. 
It  will  be  seen  since  the  N.  E.  charge  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  Fath- 
ers, that  had  it  been  true,  it  would  have  procured  their  downfall  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  country,  as  now  if  the  assumption  of  their  innocence 
is  true  it  will  procure  their  exaltation  to  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

This  follows  if  there  be  nothing  in  man  higher,  or  further  than  his 
intentions  for  which  he  is  responsible,  since  upon  this  hypothesis  the 
subversion  of  his  intentions  is  the  overthrow  of  all  the  work  founded 
thereupon  and  their  confirmation  its  preservation. 

The  work  of  subversion,  undertaken  in  reference  to  the  intention 
of  the  Fathers  in  order  to  the  overthrow  of  the  country  as  pro  slavery, 
was  the  aim  of  the  N.  E.  charge,  and  had  been  successful  to  the  a~ 
chievement  of  the  end,  had  the  aim  been  true. 

For  convenience  and  as  covering  the  whole  ground  of  debate  we  more 
conveniently  put  the  question  for  discussion  in  the  following  form  :  Did 
our  Fathers  intend  to  transmit  slavery  to  us  and  all  generations  to  come  f 

Since  intention  and  responsibilit}?-  are  correlative,  intention  must  be 
regarded  in  the  discussion  as  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  slavery 
as  well  as  to  the  act  of  its  transmission,  and  to  both,  as  implied  in  its 
perpetuity,  in  order  to  render  the  question  appropriate.  In  any  other 
signification  of  the  word  the  1^.  E.  charge  was  not  applicable,  for  since 
the  charge  assumed  that  the  Fathers  were  responsible  for  slavery,  un- 
less their  intention  be  considered  as  having  extended  to  its  existence, 
it  would  not  embrace  z.n  end  necessarily  reprehensible  to  which  their 
responsibility  as  charged  would  apply,  nor  would  it  present  any  ground 
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to  suppose  that  the  Fathers  recognized  such  a  title  to  slavery  as  the 
act  of  its  transmission  would  involve.  The  word  slavery  therefore  it- 
self is  also  to  he  taken  as  implying  the  intention  of  its  existence  and 
its  transmission,  either  or  hoth  and  with  this  latitude  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  the  field  of  debate  is  open  before  us. 

CONSEQUENCES    OF    THEIR   ACTION. 

If  then,  the  Fathers  intended  slavery  not  an  act  since  theirs,  in  the 
subjugation  and  contempt  of  the  black  man  is  disjoined  from  them'  and 
some  right  of  property  in  slaves  they  gave,  authorizes  their  retention ; 
otherwise  the  contumely  and  injuries  of  the  African  Race,  lie  without 
the  intent  of  the  Fathers,  and  no  right  exists  by  grant  from  them  for 
the  retention  of  a  slave. 

All  the  consequences  of  slavei'y  therefore,  as  relates  to  the  Fathers, 
depends  on  the  alternative  of  their  intention,  and  on  the  decision  of 
that  question,  Freedom  itself  may  be  called  on  to  survive  through 
revolution  and  blood. 

TEMPER    OF    DEBATE. 

But  in  what  temper  must  this  debate  be  pursued.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  that  those  on  the  one  side  accuse  those  on  the  other  with 
crime.  Nor  must  any  be  supposed  to  wage  reckless  war  on  the  as- 
sumptions of  those  who  hold  slaves.  These  precautions  are  necessary 
because  the  hypothesis  on  which  the  discussion  proceeds,  is  that  of  an 
aim  at  the  truth.  Crimination  is  absurd.  A  cheerful  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation is  necessary  in  order  to  a  patient  enquiry  into  the  position 
of  the  Fathers,  and  to  continue  therein  until  it  is  closed.  On  these 
conditions  we  can  freely  proceed  in  the-  exercise  of  those  higher  quali- 
ties which  in  the  end  will  secure  national  unity  and  harmony  far  be- 
yond the  degree  in  which  it  was  actual  or  possible  before,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty thrown  in  the  -way  by  charging  the  founders  of  the  government 
with  infamous  crime  will  finally  be  removed. 

The  way  in  fine  is  then  prepared  to  observe  that  if  the  Fathers  in- 
tended to  transmit  the  system-  of  slavery  to  us  and  to  all  coming  gen- 
erations^ they  are  guilty  of  all  the  N,  E.  charges  heaped  upon  them, 
and  some  right  of  property  therein  they  gave,  authorizes  the  retention 
of  slaves,  or  they  are  free. 

The  issue  thus  made  is  fair  as  can  be.  The  one  side  must  maintain 
it  was  the  criminal  intent  and  consequent  guilt  of  the  Fathers  that 
slavery  should  occupy  the  country  forevermore,  and  that  consequently 
they  irrevocably  vested   the   rights   of  property  therein  or  honorably 
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give  up  the  contest;  the  other  tliat  such  not  being  the  intention  of  the 
Fathers,  and  no  rights  of  property  being  vested  therein  by  them,  they 
are  not  guilty,  and  that  all  the  slaves  in  the  country  are  free. 

Considering  now  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  slavery,  its  sup- 
pression of  free  speech,  its  prevention  of  the  development  of  free  institu- 
tions, its  veto  upon  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  inherent  sophis- 
try of  the  proposition  that  man  can  have  property  in  man,  the  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  question  whether  the  Fathers  intended  slavery 
should  be  transmissible  in  perpetuity  would  seem  to  carry  with  it  its  own 
answer,  and  to  waive  the  necessity  of  any  further  discussion.  Expe- 
rience however  demonstrates  that  where  human  character  is  not  formed 
on  a  broad  recognition  of  first  truths,  the  most  persistent  effort  is  often 
required  to  overcome  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  it  always  arrays  against 
them  rendering  such  effort  absolutely  necessary  to  overcome  it.  A  brief 
consideration  of  the  questions  presented  therefore,  however  it  might 
seem  to  be  unnecessary  in  the  broad  light  they  emit  of  themselves, 
will  lead  to  a  more  satisfcictory  view  of  the  truth,  and  cause  the  es- 
pecial merits  of  the  questions  themselves  to  appear. 

INTENTION    OF    SLAVERY   IMPOSSIBLE. 

In  support  of  the  negative  of  the  question  it  is  maintained  that  it  is 
impossible  the  Fathers  should  have  intended  the  perpetuity  of  slavery^ 
and  that  if  they  did,  the  evidence  of  their  guilt  is  conclusive. 

What  the  intention  of  the  Fathers  was,  will  be  inferred  as  we  pro- 
ceed. And  the  propriety  of  what  has  already  been  intimated,  that  if 
they  intended  to  transmit  slavery  to  future  generations,  seme  right  of 
property  therein  they  gave,  authorizes  the  retention  of  slaves,  makes 
it  evident  that  the  vital  question  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  the  Fath- 
ers to  slavery  is  one,  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  its  title.  If  they 
determined  to  perpetuate  slavery,  of  course  they  determined  its  law  of 
descent;  and  the  South  in  trusting  its  validity  as  their  guarantee  in 
its  transmission,  are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  some  suppose. 

The  North  moreover,  in  this  case,  instead  of  fighting  for  the  Grov- 
ernment  as  a  kind  of  trustee  in  the  interest  of  the  institution,  should 
themselves  assume  the  imtiative  of  revolution,  since  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  any  such  system  as  slavery,  however  sanctioned  and 
upheld  in  suppression  of  the  original  guarantees  of  Freedom,  is  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Liberty,  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  is  the 
birthright  of  all  the  American  people. 

Furthermoro,  in  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  the  Fathers 
intended  the  perpetuity  of  slavery,  the  South  having  come  to  maturi- 
ty with  it  on  their  hands,  and  as  if  received  from  those  who.  hnving 
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defered  to  it,  had  solemnly  ratified  the  constitution  in  its  favor,  have 
assumed  that  that  instrument  is  a  standing  guarantee  of  property  in 
men.  And  they  have  always  acted  so  inflexibly  on  this  assumption 
as  to  have  disciplined  per  force,  the  largest  part  of  the  North,  inclu- 
ding the  present  U.  S.  Government,  into  the  undying  belief  that  sla- 
very is  inviolable  on  constitutional  grounds.  Now  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  slavery  is  inviohible  on  constitutional  grounds,  on  those  grounds 
the  Fathers  could  not  have  contemplated  that  it  would  cease,  nor  did 
they  design  it  should  ever  be  abolished.  On  the  contrary,  referring 
back  to  them  from  the  instrument  their  intent  would  be  found  to  con- 
template its  perpetuity.  Furthermore,  if  inviolable  on  constitutional 
grounds,  the  assumption  to  perpetuate  it  on  constitutional  grounds 
would  be  true,  and  a  Southern  party  arising  to  take  it  could  not  be 
overthrown.  We  might  subjugate  such  party  in  arms,  but  they  would 
subdue  us  in  argument,  and  all  can  say  for  themselves  who  would  then 
be  the  superior.  Aye,  who  will  say  that  if  they  were  superior  in  ar- 
gument, they  would  not  presently  be  superior  both  in  argument  and 
arms,  for  there  is  a  logical  connection  between  the  two. 

To  say  that  slavery  is  inviolable  on  constitutional  grounds,  is  to  say 
absolutely,  the  constitution  develops  no  principles  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  human  rights  can  be  maintained  against  the  demands  of  a 
principle  fundamentally  opposed  to  liberty.  A  word  w^orse  it  is  not 
possible  to  say.  It  is  ineffably  absurd,  or  just  as  absurd  to  attempt  to 
a  defense  of  liberty,  and  we  have  no  Constitution,  no  Government. — 
If  true  away  with  the  Constitution  and  to  arms  1 

Now,  not  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  extranenous  questions  as 
whether  a  constitutional  guarantee  of  slavery  in  one  state  is  not  con- 
sistently a  Constitutional  warantee  for  it  in  all  the  states,  or  wdiether 
the  unconstitutionality  of  slavery  in  one  state  is  not  also  its  unconsti- 
tutionality in  all,  and  so  reaching  back  through  the  instrument  to 
their  intent  to  surrender  or  beg  the  whole  question  of  the  Fathers,  we 
prefer  to  go  to  the  foundations  of  the  Government  and  raise  the  sub- 
ject of  their  intention  as  an  original  question.  And  upon  its  decisions, 
its  evolutions  and  conclusions,  we  propose  to  rest  our  destiny  and  our 
hope. 

Itwillbeseen  since  intention  and  action  are  mutually  inclusive,  that 
if  the  Fathers  originally  intended  to  perpetuate  African  servitude,  at 
least,  all  arguments  to  the  contrary,  the  mor,^l  force  of  their  sanction 
wou.ld  sustain  it.  Their  intention  would  suggest  measures  to  adopt  in 
its  interest  and  in  carrying  them  out  they  w^ould  proceed  to  fortify 
slavery  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.     The  study  of  their  example 
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would  then  propagate   it,  their  success  would  encourage  it  and  at  last 
if  possible  it  would  become  general. 

In  these  circumstances  a  higher  question  than  that  of  the  example 
and  usage  of  the  Fathers,  in  justification  of  its  perpetuity  would  in 
time  arise  in  relation  to  its  title.  Is  the  title  to  slavery  valid  ?  Can 
man  transmit  the  enslavement  of  man  in  perpetuity,  under  any  validi- 
ty of  law  ?  Since  if  it  were  found  to  be  incompatable  with  Liberty,  the 
denial  of  its  claims  would  immediately  lead  to  a  trial  of  its  title  which 
if  found  invalid,  would  perish  ;  the  intent  of  the  Fathers  mattering  lit- 
tle before  its  fall,  except  to  show  it  was  erroneous  or  as  of  those  called 
the  Fathers  proved  them  falsely  so  called. 

WHO    ARE    THE    FATHERS. 

A  difference  in  view  might  then  arise  in  regard  to  who  are  the  Fath- 
ers. But  certainly  they  could  not  be  those,  who  irrespective  of  wheth- 
er they  were  a  minority  or  a  majority,  in  representation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  originally  chose  slavery  right  or  wrong,  and  subjected  it 
without  legal  title  to  the  issues  of  an  unknown  future. 

The  Fathers  are  a  majority  of  those  who  in  appointment  for  the  pur- 
pose and  in  represenration  of  the  American  People,  originally  separated 
from  Great  Britain  and  founded  the  government,  by  giving  law  to  the 
realm  in  a  public  declaration  of  fundamental  principles  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  alike,  and  which  they  proclaimed  as  self  evident  before 
all  mankind,  in  evidence  of  an  intention  to  abide  by  them  as  their  fu- 
ture rules  of  action. 

The  Fathers  thus  insulated  and  specified  having  the  responsibility 
of  promulgating  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
equally  applicable  to  all,  were  called  upon  to  decide  in  some  form 
whether  to  command  that  slavery  should  cease  and  must  therefore  be 
suppossed  to  have  had  some  intention  in  relation  to  the  subject.  It 
is  plain  that  in  their  capacity  as  private  individuals,  or  as  persons  ap- 
pointed simply  to  found  the  government  they  were  powerless  to  put  a 
period  to  its  existence  or  to  issue  an  order  for  its  abolishment  since  it 
was  before  and  above  their  individual  will.  They  must  therefore  in 
their  proper  character  of  Founders  of  the  Grovernment  be  supposed 
to  have  disposed  of  it,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  in  the  only  prac» 
ticable  way  :  by  arranging  for  its  removal  at  the  instance  of  the 
people.  How  was  it  possible  to  do  otherwise  ?  They  had  the  oppres^ 
sions  of  the  Erittish  Grovernment  before  them  for  an  indeflSnite  period, 
and  felt  in  their  own  persons  as  well  as  in  thoseof  the  slaves  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  never  ending  conflict  waged  between  oppression  and  the 
conditions  of  man's  well  being.     With  this  view  they  observed  that  it 
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WAS  inipassiblc  to  secure  human  welfare  until  oppressian  is  abolisliecf. 
They  arose  therefore  and  boldly  affirmed  in  dissolution  of  their 
shackles  not  only  that  they  were  free,  but  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  haYing  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Having  next  achiered  their  freedom  by  a  resort  to  arms,  are 
they  now  to  be  regarded  as  having  turned  round  and  making  a  line  of 
distinction  between  themselves  and  Africans,— partakers  by  opressioo 
in  their  own  experiences,  intended  nothing  at  all  of  their  freedom — in 
blank  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  natiiral  equality  of  man, 
which  they  had  but  just  declared?  Aye,  having  abolished  opression 
did  they, by  that  act  establish  it?  Did  they  intend  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  in  distinction  from  that  of 
oppression,  but  all  in  favor  of  a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement 
with  Hell  with  which  they  have  been  charged  ? 

ON    WHAT    PRINCIPLE    THE    GOVERNMEJNT    IS  FOUNDED. 

What  then  did  they  intend  ?  Considering  that  Government  is  bufe 
an  instrument  of  the  people  who  may  alter  or  abolish  it  whenever  fo^' 
sufficient  reason  they  deem  it  proper  they  beheld  before  them  in  the 
popular  willy  a  power  before  which  thrones  and  principalities  would 
give  way,  and  before  which  slavery  also  would  give  way.  And  as  it 
became  them  to  found  a  popular  government,  and  leave  its  destinies  to 
the  world,  they  did  it  on  the  principle  that  the  popular  will  taking 
cognizance  of  the  shackles  of  Tyranny,  and  abolishing  them  would  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  as  thoroughly  cause  slavery  to  fall  as  the  Tyran- 
ny and  oppressions  of  Britain.  In  founding  the  government,  therefore, 
they  laid  down  those  fundamental  laws  on  which  liberty  does  and 
must  rest  expecting  them  of  course  to  work  oufe  the  emancipation  of 
themselves  and  their  slaves.  They  thus  intended  not  only  to  destroy 
African  servitude,  but  that  its  destruction  should  make  manifest  their 
intent  as  well  that  it  v/as  impracticable  for  them  to  apply  the  principles' 
of  liberty  Yvhich  they  had  declared  to  the  removal  of  slavery  in  any 
other  way. 

And  having  aceo'rdingly  accomplished  their  end  it  was  their  joy  and 
hope  to  believe  as  has  often  been  averred  that  the  current  of  Liberty 
now  set  and  welling  up  into  a  stream  as  from  a  rift  they  had  opened 
in  a  rock,  would  float  it  from  the  country  before  the  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

THE    NEW    ENGLAND  CHARGE. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  already  given  that  slavery  was  above  their 
individual  will,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Fathers  as  persons  had  no 
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power  over  it  to  abolish  it,  since  as  long  as  there  were  those  who  inde- 
pendently held  slaves,  they  must  abolish  it,  in  a  higher  charaeater 
than  that  of  persons,  through  the  establishment  of  a  o'overnment, 
in  their  temporary  or  comparative  neglect.  And  this  helpless  relation 
of  the  Fathers  irresponsible  in  a  private  position  for  the  existence  of  a 
system  long  maintained,  yet  responsible  in  a  public  one  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  its  tenure,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  N.  E.  charge,  absurdly 
assuming  that  in  their  intention  as  the  representatives  of  the  country  ^ 
lay  the  ratification,  instead  of  throttlement  of  a  usage  for  the  entire 
removal  of  -which  there  was  not  as  yet,  nor  could  there  be  any  organ- 
ized or  statutory  law. 

And  thus,  while  great  and  important  truths  of  the  government  were 
being  wrought  out  and  applied  in  order  to  its  complete  establishment 
even  the  system  of  slavery  itself  would  extend  in  the  interim,  and  the 
acts  of  the  Fathers  themselves,  would  be  involved  in  eclipse 
strongly  inducing  the  belief  that  they  had  criminally  participated 
therein  while  awaiting  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  to  dispel  the  mists 
and  cause  their  glory  to  appear. 

REASSERTION   OF   EQUALITY   IN    A   TITLE   TO    RIGHTS. 

It  is  affirmed  then  that  so  far  from  intending  to  transmit  and  per- 
petuate slavery,  the  Fathers  intended  to  abolish  it. 

If  now  this  intention  is  susceptible  of  still  higher  proof,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  suppose  they  intended  its  perpetuity,  and  the  way  will 
be  open  to  show  that  no  higher  duty  rests  on  the  Government  than 
that  of  an  independent  reassertion  of  man's  natural  equality  in  a  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  constitutionally,  and  that 
upon  this  reassertion  depends  the  salvation  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  exemption  of  the  Fathers  from  the  charge  of  having  been  a  com- 
pany of  Man-Stealers. 

That  the  Fathers  then  so  far  from  intending  to  transmit  and  perpet- 
uate slavery,  intended  its  abolishment,  follov/s  immediately  from  their 
having  founded  the  Oovernment  on  the  principle  of  the  popular  will^ 
— that  will  within  the  purview  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  govern- 
ment the  Fathers  were  appointed  to  found,  in  recognition  and  abolish- 
ment of  the  shackles  of  tyranny,  having  included  also  the  shackles  of 

the  slaves. 

Did  then  the  Fathers  intend  or  not  intend  to  found  the  Government 
on  this  principle  ?  If  yea,  since  intention  and  responsibility  are  cor- 
relative, they  intended  the  abolishment  of  slavery.  For  the  moment 
they  founded  the  Government,  taking  rise  in  the  name  of  its  funda- 
mental principle,   the   shackles  of  the   slaves  including  those  of  the 
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tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  fell  together  to  the  ground.     And  this  is 
the  higher  proof,  to-wit : 

The  abolishment  of  slavery  by  the  fundamental  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  of  which  the  proposition  is  susceptible,  that  the  Fathers,  so  far 
from  having  intended  to  transmit  and  perpetuate  slavery,  intended  to 
abolish  it.  They  not  only  put  its  abolishment  in  appointment  in  con- 
templating a  government  of  freedom,  but  in  having  founded  the  Gov- 
ernment, they  abolished  it  in  a  higher  sense  than  it  ever  can  be  abol- 
ished again. 

HoAY  would  it  be  possible  to  conceive  otherwise,  if  hereafter  it  should 
come  to  be  found  that  the  Fathers  themselves,  in  dissolution  of  their 
own  bands,  promulgated  law  as  valid  for  the  emancipation  of  the  race 
as  for  theirs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  slave,  and  between  which  and 
themselves  there  was  as  much  the  relation  o±  an  object  and  an  end,  as 
though  the  law  had  been  written  for  the  purpose,  and  they  had  au- 
thoritatively issued  from  it  the  emancipating  decree. 

Taking  for  granted,  at  present,  that  they  proclaimed  law  universal 
on  that  occasion,  it  follows  that  if  they  did  not  intend  to  found  the 
government  on  the  principle  of  the  popular  will,  they  did  not  intend 
found  it  in  any  guarantee  of  law,  since,  in  the  non-recognition  of  the 
principle  in  their  original  act,  there  would  be  no  operation  of  it  in 
guarantee,  on  which  their  intention  could  proceed  to  found  it  therein, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  question  then  of  whether  the  Fathers  intended  to  found  the 
government  on  the  principle,  is  whether  they  intended  the  existence 
and  defense  of  Liberty,  for  as  the  popular  will  was  in  the  abolishment 
of  tyranny  in  order  to  Liberty,  the  question  of  the  Fathers  in  relation 
to  the  government  was  upon  the  extinction  or  non -extinction  of  Lib- 
erty accordingly — in  order  to  government  for  defense,  so  that  if  they 
ratified  the  principle  they  presented  the  ground  upon  a  recognition  of 
which  the  voice  of  Liberty  may  be  heard,  and  upon  which  its  defense 
may  be  maintained. 

HOW  DETERMINE  THE  INTENTION  OF  THE  EATHERS. 

How  then  shall  we  determine  the  intention  of  the  Fathers;  for 
since  the  founding  of  the  government  pre-supposes  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  found  it,  and  that  they  did  found  it  in  such  guarantees 
of  law  as  would  make  it  a  success,  the  present  state  of  the  country 
proves,  that  in  relation  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  government 
rests,  it  has  been  lost  to  view,  or  our  national  difficulties  could  not 
last  for  an  hour. 
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It  can  only  be  determined  by  a  brief  reference  to  the  laws  and  ope- 
rations of  intention  itself,  taken  in  connection  witb  tlie  action  of  tlie 
Fathers  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  as  tliey  founded  the 
government  at  that  time,  their  intention  of  the  principle  upon  which 
they  intended  it  should  rest,  then  became  manifest,  which,  as  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  and  operation  of  intention  in  general,  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  law  in  particular  which  they  then  laid  down. 

Primarily,  then,  an  intention  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  end,  as  in  the  founding  of  a  government  or  other 
undertaking,  and  its  action  only  takes  place  on  the  alternatives  of  its 
primatives,  i.  e.  it  occurs  only  when  from  a  presentation  of  an  alterna- 
tive, its  not  occurring,  puts  its  position  in  forfiture  by  a  change  of 
intention.  Thus,  in  order  to  intend,  there  must  be  before  the  mind 
two  ways  of  action,  primarily  opposite,  presenting  an  alternative  upon 
which  the  intention  of  either  is  in  the  necessary  operation  of  law, 
not  the  intention  of  the  other,  which  is  then  in  accordance  with  its 
law  to  its  end.  The  question  of  its  settlement,  therefore,  depends  on 
its  primatives  and  its  law,  for  as  its  primitives  are  contradictory,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  of  both,  so  of  which  it  is  rests  upon  its  law. 

ACTION   OP    THE    FATHERS. 

The  application  now  of  these  elementary  truths  to  the  disposal  of 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Fathers  to  found  the  government 
on  the  principle  of  the  popular  will,  resolves  itself  into  a  statement  of 
their  action  on  the  alternative  of  the  abolishment  of  tyranny  and  in- 
tention of  Liberty,  which,  if  it  correspond  with  the  law  they  laid  down, 
the  question  of  the  principle  at  the  foundation  of  the  government 
within  their  intention  will  need  no  further  illustration. 

The  action  of  the  Fathers  therefore,  was  in  ratification  of  the  abol- 
ishment or  non-intention  of  tyranny  the  intention  of  Liberty. 

Did  this  action  correspond  with  the  law  they  publicly  declared  ? — 
For  if  it  harmonized  with  it,  since  their  intention  was  direct  to  its  end 
on  its  alternative,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  government  as  in- 
tended by  the  Fathers,  is  that  of  the  popular  will  in  the  abolishment 
of  tyranny  without  qualification  or  reserve. 

According  then  to  the  laws  and  operations  of  intention  in  general, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  a  correspondence  of  their  intention  with  the  law 
tliey  announced,  as  on  its  alternative  it  knew  no  limit,  and  from  im- 
possibility of  law  could  not  know  any.  To  suppose  then  that  it  did 
not  correspond  with  their  declared  law,  is  to  suppose,  instead  of  in- 
tending Liberty  the  Fathers  abandoned  it.     For,  since  intention  from 
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the  moment  of  its  alternative  to  its  end  is  by  necessity  indivisible,  it 
gives  rise  for  expression  thereafter  to  no  other  than  its  universal  law, 
with  which  it  is  not  supposable  it  did  not  correspond,  except  as  in  re- 
version of  the  law  by  which  it  necessarily  takes  place,  it  is  supposed 
the  intention  of  the  end  fell  away. 

Assuming  therefore,  that  the  intention  of  the  Fathers  as  any  other 
constituted  force  was  according  to  law,  no  question  remains  of  its  cor- 
respondence with  the  law  they  announced,  for  it  is  self-evident  on  this 
ground,  that  their  intention  was  in  correspondence  with  their  announce- 
ment, and  their  announcement  with  their  intention  in  conclusive  proof 
of  a  design  to  found  the  government  on  the  basis  of  Liberty,  and 
in  ratification  ot  the  abolishment  of  tyranny. 

Accordingly,  the  Fathers  declared  eighty-six  years  ago,  that  they 
"  held  it  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  from  which 
the  law  is  to  be  deduced  in  j)roof  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  in- 
tended the  government  to  rest.  The  process  of  the  deduction  however 
is  brief,  for  if  self-evident  that  all  are  created  equal  and  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  the  law,  is  that  of  the  equality  of  man  in  a  title  to 
these  rights,  which,  as  in  proof  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
government  is  that  of  a  ratification  of  the  popular  will,  for  since  the 
peoj^le  in  their  sovereign  will  abolished  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
demanding  in  the  imposition  of  tyranny,  the  ineqiialUy  of  man  in  a 
title  to  his  natural  rights,  their  equality  as  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Fathers,  determined  the  ratification  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  abolishment,  as  the  principle  upon  which  they  intended  to  found 
it  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 

The  Fathers  therefore,  regarding  the  ratification  of  the  popular  will 
as  the  extinction  of  tyranny,  designed  the  principle  for  the  basis  of  a 
government  of  universal  Liberty,  and  in  formal  dissolution  of  their 
bands  promulgated  it  as  compassing  the  whole  ground  of  our  govern- 
mental establishment. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ANNOUNCE    SLAVERY  ABOLISHED. 

Assuming  it  then  as  fundamental  to  the  government,  the  authority 
for  announcing  that  the  Fathers  abolished  slavery,  since  the  same,  is 
as  high  as  the  authority  for  affirming  they  abolished  Tyranny  :  for 
since  founding  the  government,  was  simply  putting  the  principle  in 
ratification  by  formally  annoucing  its  law  they  appointed  its  authority 
for  the  abolishment  of  Tyranny  without  limitation,  and  authorised  its 
announcement  for  any  or  all  forms  of  Tyranny  alike.  Since  slavery 
therefore,    was    the  imposition  of  claims  upon  men  contrary  to    their 
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natural  rights  and  was  cousequeutly,  as  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  at 
war  with  Che  principle,  in  abolishing  the  one  the  Fathers  abolished 
th6m  both.  [In  accordance  with  this  view  judicial  decisions  of  the 
time  are  upon  record.] 

NO    SLAVERY   BY    LAW. 

It  is  now  afhrmed  in  the  way  of  proclaiming  the  relation  of  the 
Fathers  to  slavery,  that  since  the  law  they  promulgated  in  evidence  of 
the  principle  upon  which  they  founded  the  government,  is  universal,  and 
as  valid  therefore  now  as  ever,  a  slave  never  was  held  under  the  gov- 
ernment by  their  authority  and  that  consequently,  of  course,  in  due 
operation  of  law  taking  rise  in  this  fundamental  law  all  the  slaves  un- 
der its  dominions  are  free. 

And  from  this  it  follows,  on  the  principles  of  intention  already  pro- 
pounded, that  any  construction  of  the  conduct  of  those  who  founded 
the  goverment  as  implicated  in  slavery  are  puerile. 

It  is  then  briefly  observed  next  that  if  there  were  authority  for  the 
retention  of  slaves  under  the  Fathers  the  evidence  of  their  guilt  would 
be  conclusive,  for  whatever  may  be  said,  theologically,  of  the  origin  of 
guilt  or  innocence  all  theories  would  agree  that  a  Nation's  lie  heralded 
in  its  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Grovernment  and  under  the  solemn  sanction  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Almighty  would  blast  its  promulgators  on  its  discov- 
ery with  the  hisses  of  the  whole  world. 

What  fact  in  this  respect  supports  our  history  of  Liberty?  this— 
that  when  the  Fathers  ratified  the  non-intention  of  Tyranny,  in  the  in- 
tention of  Liberty  and  covered  all  possible  ground  of  responsible  ac- 
tion by  announcing  its  law,  they  made  appeal  to  the  "Supreme  Judge 
of  the  World"  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  wherein  had  they 
not  been  upright  and  had  issued  a  charter  in  legalization  of  Tja'anny 
instead  of  Liberty  they  would  have  been  Blasphemers^  and  Destroyers 
instead  of  the  Defenders  of  the  liberties  of  Mankind. 

HIGHEST   DUTY  OF  THE    GOVERNMENT. 

Without  therefore  criminally  assuming  that  their  action  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  American  people  was  not  a  ratification  of  the  abolish 
ment  of  Tyranny  in  the  intention  of  Liberty  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
the  Fathers  ever  contemplated  slavery  for  a  moment. 

I  therefore  assume  that  they  did  not,  and  proceed  to  show  that  no 
higher  duty  rests  on  the  government  than  that  of  an  independent  re- 
assertion  of  its  vital  doctrine  that  all  men  are  equal  in  a  title  to  their 
natural  rights  in  liquidation  of  all  assumed  rights  to  slaves,  and  that  ou 
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this  re-assertion  depends    the  salvation  of  the  country,  as  well  as  thg 
exemption  of  the  Fathers  from  the  charge  of  having  been   a  company 
of  man  stealers. 

Assuming  the  assumption  is  true,  in  respect  to  the  Fathers,  no  fur- 
ther question  remains  of  their  relation  to  slavery,  which  since  their 
promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  Liberty  has  always  lain  dead  upon 
their  hands ;  for  in  considering  their  end  before  promulgation,  they 
saw  that  making  no  distinctions  in  men  it  would  be  the  end  of  Tyran- 
ny, and  the  emancipation  of  Liberty.  They,  therefore,  asserted  it  and 
sealed  their  devotion  with  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor.  And  from  this  time,  to  recede  a  step  in  history,  they  assumed 
that  exalted  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  they  occupied  wdien  as- 
sailed by  N.  E.  with  the  charge  of  being  highwaymen  and  robbers. 

Assuming  in  fine  that  they  imposed  the  same  responsibilities  and 
duties  upon  their  descendants  as  those  they  solemnly  assumed  for 
themselves  the  duty  of  the  government  to  reassert  its  vital  doctrine  in 
lic^uidation  of  claims  to  slaves  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  reduction  of 
a  Tyranny  with  which  in  the  comparison  that  of  Great  Britain 
needs  no  mention.  Having  its  origin  subsequent  to  the  founding  of  the 
founding  of  the  government,  with  those  who  set  its  doctrines  at  naught, 
no  better  service  have  they  done  in  w^orking  for  its  overthrow  than  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  succeeded  to  cast  it  into  darkness.  Com- 
ing generations  will  stand  aghast  at  a  spectacle  herein  displayed  with- 
out a  paralell  in  the  annals  of  time.  It  will  be  seen  as  crime,  equalled 
only  by  the  union  and  consumation  of  all  crime,  and  will  receive 
naught  from  mankind  but  the  direst  execration.  It  will  be  viewed  as 
having  merited  and  sujGfered  the  judgment  ef  the  Divine  Wrath  in  a 
degree  compared  with  which,  no  besom  of  destruction  which  ever  yet 
swept  the  Earth,  w^ould  seem  to  have  done  the  Divine  Vengeance  any 
justice. 

Shall  I  then  under  the  government  of  the  Fathers  and  in  presence 
of  the  consummation  of  tyranny,  argue  to  show  the  grade  and  charac- 
ter of  the  duty  to  re-assert  their  fundamental  doctrine  in  liquidation 
of  claims  to  slaves  ?  claims  which  they  denied  on  principle  wdtli  all 
the  sovereign  powers  they  possessed  ?  Not  for  a  moment,  except  to 
bring  doctrines  of  the  government  to  light,  long  hidden  from  view,  in 
revealment  of  the  duties  whose  discharge  those  claims  demand  for  the 
welfare  of  a  people  who  support  a  government  under  which  they  have 
chosen  to  live;  for  it  is  considered  that  in  a  race  w^hose  parentage  was 
the  embodiment  of  doctrinal  purity,  there  yet  remains  the  seeds  of 
their  salvation  to  spring  up  and  grow  byproperly  touching  their  germs 
with  its  influences,  and  adding  to  them  the  requisite  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  soil. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  these  doctrines  it  is  requisite  to  observe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  the  Fathers  contemplated  slavery  since  it  as- 
sumes that  they  did  not  promulgate  that  all  men  are  equal  in  a  title 
to  their  natural   rights,  or  w^hicli   is  its   equivalent,  that  they  did  not 
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contemplate  universal  Liberty,  since  in  support  of  the  contrary  they 
did  announce  the  equality  of  man  in  a  title  to  Freedom. 

These  suppositions  therefore  present  the  alternntive  of  admitting  the 
promulgation  in  fulfillment  of  the  highest  obligation  the  government 
can  impose ;  for  since  man's  equality  in  a  title  to  his  natural  rights  en- 
titles him  to  all  the  immunities  his  nature  seeks,  the  obligation  of  the 
announcement  in  recognition  of  the  title,  is,  on  admission,  precisely 
that  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  government,  or  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Liberty  in  ratification  of  the  abolishment  of  tyranny. 

It  follows  then  with  irresistable  force,  that  any  claim  to  interfere 
with  the  equality  of  man  in  his  title  to  these  rights,  demands  of  the 
government  an  instant  and  independent  negative,  as  a  discharge  of 
duty  under  the  eye  of  its  very  first  law.  For,  as  the  Fathers  in  the 
intention  of  Liberty  were  under  a  necessity  absolute  of  affirming  the 
equality  of  man  in  respect  to  his  title  accordingly,  in  justification  of 
their  assumption  of  Independence,  that  equality  was  the  law  under 
whose  inspection  they  put  Independence  itself  on  guard  to  repel  any 
infringement  upon  the  rights  of  man  as  necessary  to  protect  its  su- 
preme rights  and  interests.  Whoever,  therefore,  proposes  to  trample 
that  title  down,  not  only  calls  the  government  to  a  high  performance  of 
duty  under  its  first  law,  but  proposes  to  itself  in  turn,  on  its  failure 
therein,  to  take  the  eyes  themselves  of  the  government  from  their 
sockets,  and  ride  it  on  an  Ass  in  derision  of  its  professions  of  Liberty. 

The  doctrine  then  I  lay  down  in  assertion  of  the  demand,  proceed- 
ing from  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  the  light  of  which 
the  duties  of  the  government  are  made  known,  is,  that  loyalty  to  a  frin- 
ciple  is  an  intention  to  abide  hy  its  duties^  and  is  as  necessary  in  their 
presence  as  the  lightning  that  rifts  the  Oah.  And  that  it  follows  if 
government  is  loyal  to  Liberty,  its  loyalty,  in  presence  of  an  infraction 
of  its  vital  law,  then  demonstrates  itself,  or  it  demonstrates  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  government  is  lost. 

One  deduction  from  this  and  one  only  I  make,  and  leave  with 
the  thoughtful  mind,  which  is,  that  to  say  no  higher  duty  rests  upon 
the  government  than  that  of  an  independent  reassertion  of  its  vital 
doctrine,  in  liquidation  of  claims  to  slaves,  is  to  say  that  the  infraction 
of  the  law  of  liberty  by  these  claims  calls  for  the  re-assertion  not  only 
in  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  of  Liberty,  but  in  preservation  of  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  ;  since  the  keeping  of  that  law  intact 
is  the  original  guarantee  ot  that  instrument  whence  all  others  are 
derived,  and  without  which  it  is  of  no  authority  and  is  overthrov/n. 

SxiLVATION    ON    RE-AEFIRMATION    OF    DOCTRINE. 

I  proceed  next  to  state  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  depends  up- 
on the  re-assertion,  and  I  aifirm  the  conclusion  from  the  loss  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  as  contain- 
ing a  doctrine  to  be  affirmed  again  and  again  in  support  of  all  we  have 
nationally,  antagonistic  to  the  claims  of  tyranny. 

As  accepted  by  the  American  people,  that  instrument  is  an  oath 
wherein  they  call  the  "  Supreme  Judge  of  the  World  "  to  witness  that 
they  intend   in   recognition   of  the   equality   of  mankind  in   a  title  to 
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their  rights  to  maintain  the  law  it  develops  intact,  aud  to  act  accord- 
ingly. 

In  this  view  it  was  designed  by  them  to  be  a  beacon — a  very  blaze 
of  Glory  to  shine  down  as  from  the  Throne  of  the  Almighty  on  the 
doctrine,  to  point  it  out  as  marking  the  highway  of  the    Tation. 

Our  national  existence  therefore,  from  the  very  structure  of  the 
Government  which  derives  its  powers  from  the  people,  and  as  founded 
on  a  principle  of  theirs,  knowing  no  recognition  of  tyranny,  is  poised 
on  giving  the  doctrine  place  and  voice,  whenever  as  bow,  the  notes  of 
tyranny  sound  an  alarm  in  blotting  out  the  law  on  which  Liberty  gov- 
ernmentally  depends. 

I  need  not  say  then  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  depends  on 
the  re-assertion  of  its  vital  doctrine  in  liquidation  of  claims  to  slaves, 
for  those  claims  as  a  violation  of  law  which  the  announcement  of  the 
Fathers  stands  under  a  perpetual  oath  to  correct,  must  be  dissolved,  or 
the  Government  in  forfeiture  of  the  Divine  sanction  must  in  aban- 
donment of  Liberty  go  to  wreck,  and  the  country  left  us  as  a  fair  heri- 
tage from  the  Fathers,  must  be  lost. 

HONOR   UPON   THE    FATHERS. 

So  in  fine,  the  exemption  of  the  Fathers  from  the  imputation  of 
scheming  in  human  rights,  depends  on  the  re-assertion.  The  charge 
against  them  as  already  stated,  was  thrust  to  the  vitals  of  the  Country, 
and  no  act  since  the  founding  of  the  government  has  accomplijjhed 
more  by  its  direct  and  indirect  influence  to  paralyze  the  national  life, 
as  none  will  more  accomplish  its  restoration  than  the  one  that  shall 
dispose  of  its  influence  and  stand  in  its  exemplary  defeat. 

This  assertion  rests  on  the  axiom  that  since  intention  and  responsi- 
bility are  correlative,  a  person  on  any  of  its  original  alternatives  is  all 
the  one  or  all  the  other  in  relation  to  its  end,  rendering  him  suscepti- 
ble of  the  highest  possible  injury,  even  though  he  be  the  highest  pos- 
sible saint,  by  charging  directly  to  him  the  responsibility  of  a  long  line 
of  Connected  abuses,  .standing  in  juxtoposition  with  his  name,  but  with 
which  they  have  no  responsible  connection. 

Thus,  while  the  Fathers,  appealing  to  the  Supremo  Being  put  forth 
the  fundamental  doctrine  that  all  men  are  equal  in  a  title  to  their  nat» 
ural  rights,  N.  E.  stepped  as  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  their 
thoughts,  and  denying  the  correspondence  of  their  intention  with  the 
words,  made  them  criminals  instead  of  Patriots,  pointing  to  compro- 
mise with  slavery  and  what  not,  in  our  early  history,  in  evidence  of 
her  stand.  Ever  since,  the  country  has  heard  of  their  implication  and 
guilt. 

On  the  re-assertion  of  their  words  I  assert,  in  accomplishment  of 
the  very  end  which  they  achieved,  to-wit:  that  of  Liberty,  depends 
their  release  from  the  imputation.  And  as  soon  as  authority  pronoun- 
ces the  consecrated  words,  the  country  as  not  before,  will  pour  forth 
its  honor  upon  them,  as  those  to  whom  honor  is  due. 

Shall  the  Nation  wait  to  hear  a  voice  pealing  out  from  the  Capital 
as  with  seven  thunders,  "  It  is  written  in  the  archives  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  hereunto  is  this  hand  forever 
affixed  in  dissolution  of  Tyranny  in  its  bands  upon    slaves. 


